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A  WORD   TO  THE  READEE. 


The  editor,  after  a  careful  research,  pursued  with  an 
intense  devotion  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  pre- 
sents this  volume  to  the  public,  and  here  takes  occasion 
to  dedicate  its  pages  to  ihe  glorious  memory  of  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock  and  Thomas  Gushing,  a  noble  trium- 
virate, and  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  promoters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Aspiring  to  no  higher  claim  tiian 
that  of  editor,  he  remarks,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  at  the  close  of  the  introduction  on  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre,—  of  which  event  Daniel  Webster  emphasizes,  "  from 
that  moment  we  may  date  the  severance  of  the  British 
empire,''— that  he  has  embodied  a  great  mass  of  materials 
in  relation  to  our  own  political  and  national  history,  after 
poring  over  valuable  manuscripts,  newspapers  printed  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  past,  every  variety  of  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  a  multitude  of  other  authorities  essential  to 
the  completion  of  his  design.  The  editor  has  generally  been 
careful  to  cite  authorities ;  but  sometimes  through  inadvert- 
ence, sometimes  for  the  reason  that  writers  have  adopted  tiie 
language  and  statements  of  others  as  original,  he  has  not 
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designated  authorities.  A  great  disparity  in  the  sketches  of 
the  orators  will  be  observed.  In  the  gathering  of  materials, 
the  editor  has  mostly  b4en  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
While,  by  inten^iews  with  parties  interested,  a  great  body 
of  original  matter  has  been  obtained  in  relation  to  a  large 
number  of  the  orators,  very  meagre  materials  only,  like  a 
monumental  inscription,  could  be  gathered  in  regard  to 
others ;  and  this  is  an  apology  for  what  may,  at  the  first 
blush,  appear  an  act  of  injustice  to  some  of  the  most  worthy 
politicians  in  the  catalogue  ;  —  but  there  runs  through  the 
volume  such  frequent  allusions  to  the  same  person,  that 
they  partially  atone  for  the  scanty  materials  of  a  separate 
article.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  editor,  many 
errors  appear  in  the  work ;  but,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Cotton  Mather,  ^^  it  seems  the  hands  of  Briareus  and  the 
eyes  of  Argus  will  not  prevent  them." 

Boston,  March  5,  1852. 
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To  tiie  sages  w^  spoket 

To  the  heroes  who  Ued, 
To  the  day  and  the  deed. 

Strike  the  harp-strings  of  f^iarj ! 
Let  the  song  of  Uie  ransomed 

Remember  the  dead. 
And  the  tongne  of  the  eloquent 

Hallow  the  story. 
O'er  the  bones  of  ^e  bold 

Be  that  story  long  told. 
And  on  Fune's  goMaa  UbMs 

Their  trivmphs  enrolled. 
Who  on  Freedom's  green  hills 

Freedom's  banner  nnftirled. 
And  the  beaoon-fire  raised 

That  gave  light  to  the  world. 

Sprague. 

''Tub  origin  of  our  national  mdejmideiioe  may  be  traced  to  the  natifir 
fervid  sense  of  freedom,"  says  Tudor,  ''whieh  our  ancestors  broug^ 
with  them,  and  fostered  in  the  forests  of  America,  and  which,  with 
pious  care,  they  taught  their  ofl&pring  never  to  forego ;"  and  it  was 
not  until  the  expiradon  of  one  century  and  a  half  that  the  colonists 
inflexibly  resolved  to  govern  themselves,  uncontrolled  by  the  mother 
country.  Innumerable  tendencies  accelerated  this  determination.  The 
noble  wife  of  the  elder  Adams,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Granch,  remarked, 
with  laudable  pride:  —  '*  Amongst  those  who  voted  against  receiving 
an  ex|)lanatory  charter,  in  the  Massachusetts,  stands  the  name  of  our 
venerable  grandfather  Quincy,  accompanied  with  only  one  other,  to  his 
immortal  honor."  By  vesting  the  governor  with  the  veto  power, 
opposing  an  elected  speakp-  of  the  house,  and  forbidding  them  to  adjourn 
at  their  own  option  more  than  two  days,  King  QecMrge  the  First 
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ififlicted  a  &tal  wound  <m  the  dominant  power  of  Old  England  oyer 
New  England,  and  diowed  himself  imworthy  an  aspiration  of  holy 
George  Herbert,  in  the  dajs  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims, — 

*'  Bdigion  stands  en  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Besdj  to  pass  to  the  Amerioan  strand 


f »» 


It  is  evident,  however,  that  Madam  Adams  was  mistaken  regarding 
the  minority.  On  taming  to  the  records  of  the  council,  we  find  there 
were  four  who  voted  in  the  negative ;  and  the  records  of  the  house 
exhibit  the  names  of  thirty-two  who  negatived  also  the  acceptance  of 
this  oppressive  diarter.  As  it  will  gratify  the  descendants  of  this 
honored  imn<«ity  to  kwrn  this  fiMrt  of  tlKrir  ancestors,  we  have  carefiiUy 
transcribed  their  names.  The  record  b  dated  Jan.  15,  1725 :  Isaiah 
Tay,  William  Clark,  Esq.,  Ezekiel  Lewis,  Thomas  Gushing,  Boston; 
John  Wadsworth,  Milton;  John  Quincy,  Esq.,  Bndntree;  John  Torrey, 
Weymouth;  Gapt  Thomas  Loring,  Hingham;  John  Brown,  Mendon; 
Edward  White,  Brookline ;  John  Sanders,  Haverhill ;  John  Hobson, 
Kowley ;  Benjamin  Barker,  Andover ;  Joseph  Hale,  Boxfbrd ;  Samuel 
Tenney ,  Bradford ;  Ci^t  William  Sogers^  Wenham ;  Joseph  Davis, 
Amesbury ;  Richard  Ward,  Newton ;  John  Rice,  Sudbury ;  Capt 
Samuel  Bullard,  Sherburne ;  Joseph  Wilder,  Lancaster ;  Capt.  Edward 
Ooddard,  Framingham;  John  Blanchard,  Billerica;  Daniel  Pierce, 
Wobuim;  Jonathan  Sargent, Maiden;  Samuel  Chamberlain,  Chelmsford; 
Thcnnas  Bryant,  Sdtuate ;  Nathaniel  Sonthworth,  Middleboro^ ;  Isaac 
Cnshman,  Plympton;  Elisha  Bisby,  Pembroke;  Edward  Shove, 
Di^ton;  William  Stone,  Norton.  There  were  forty-eight  in  the 
affirmative. 

According  to  Pemberton's  Massachusetts  Chronicle, — a  manuscript 
€f  great  value,  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, — 
in  an  article  regarding  the  odious  Writs  of  Assistance  to  the  officers  of 
ihe  customs,  it  is  stated  that  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had 
never  been  exercised  by  the  Superior  Court,  for  a  period  of  about 
sixty  years  after  the  act  of  this  province  investing  them  with  such 
power  had  been  in  force.  The  writ,  whidi  was  the  first  instance  of 
their  exercising  that  power  now  granted,  was  never  requested ;  or,  if 
BoUcited,  was  constantly  denied  for  this  long  course  of  years,  until 
Charles  Paxton,  Esq.,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  applied  for  it 
in  1754.  It  was  granted  by  the  court  in  ^756,  sub  sileniio,  and 
eontinued  until  the  demise  of  George  the  Seeond. 
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The  first  ckrion  notes  that  aroused  to  independence  were  sounded 
by  the  patriotic  James  Otis,  in  the  February  term  of  1761,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  town-house,  where  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  argument  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  Writs  of 
Assistance.  The  elder  Adams  said  that  Otis  "  burst  forth  as  with  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  every  man  was  made  ready  to  take  arm^  against  it" 
The  name  of  Idberty-tree  owes  its  origin  to  a  popular  gathering  under 
its  branches,  Aug.  14,  1765,  expressive  of  indignation  at  revenue 
Of^yressions.  The  event,  however,  which  most  eflfectually  inflamed 
popular  wrath,  was  that  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  when  five  citi* 
lens  were  killed  in  King-street  by  regulars  of  the  standing  army. 
The  people  Were  resolved  to  assert  their  rights,  though  rivers  of  blood 
rolled  down  that  street  The  patriotic  Lathrop,  of  the  Second 
Church,  deUvered  a  warm  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  event ;  and 
in  another,  in  1778,  said,  ''  The  inhabitants  of  these  States  must  have 
been  justified  by  the  impartial  world,  had  they  resolved,  from  that 
moment,  never  to  suffer  one  in  the  livexy  of  George  the  Third  to  waft 
this  ground." 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  massacre  was  an  attack  of  a  mob  on 
the  sentinel  who  was  stationed  before  the  cuetom-house  at  the  comer 
of  Royal  Exchange  Lane,  where  the  king's  treasure  was  deposited. 
The  regular  loaded  his  gun,  and  retreated  up  the  steps  as  fiu*  as  he 
could,  and  often  shouted  for  protection.  A  corporal  and  six  privates 
of  the  mun  guard,  stationed  near  the  head  of  King-street,  direcdy 
opposite  the  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  town-house,  were  sent 
to  his  relief,  who,  afl^r  being  grossly  insulted  and  attacked,  fired  njm 
the  crowd.  Three  men  were  instantly  killed,  five  men  were  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  several  slightly  injured. 

The  most  exciting  causes  which  urged  to  a  decided  disaffection  in 
the  people  of  Boston  towards  the  mother  country  may  be  traced  to 
the  circumstances  related  in  the  narrative  of  the  town,  publnhed 
shortly  after  the  massacre.  While  the  town  was  surrounded  Ky 
British  ships  of  war,  two  regiments  landed,  Oct  1,  1768,  and  todc 
possession  of  it;  and,  to  support  these,  two  other  regiments  arrived, 
some  time  after,  ftt>m  Irehind,  one  of  which  landed  at  Castle  Island, 
and  the  other  in  the  town.  They  were  forced  upon  the  people  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Magna  Charta, — contrary  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  bill  of  rights,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  raising  or  keeping 
a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  cS  peace,  unless  it  be 
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with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law, — and  without  the  desire 
of  the  civil  magistrates,  to  aid  whom  was  the  pretence  for  sending  the 
troops  hither.  The  conduct  of  this  mihtarj  force  in  Boston  was 
highlj  aggravating.  Gov.  Bernard,  without  consulting  the  Council, 
having  given  up  the  state-house  to  the  troops  at  their  landing,  they 
took  possession  of  the  chambers  where  the  representatives  of  the 
province  and  the  courts  of  law  held  their  meetings,  and  (except  the 
council-chamber)  of  all  other  parts  of  that  house,  in  which  they  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  courts 
while  they  sat,  and  of  the  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who 
had  always  used  its  lower  floor  as  their  exchange.  They  had  a  right 
•0  to  do,  as  the  property  of  it  was  in  the  town ;  but  they  were  deprived 
of  that .  right  by  mere  power.  The  governor,  soon  after,  by  every 
stratagem,  and  by  every  method  but  a  forcible  entry,  endeavored  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  manu£su;tory  house,  to  make  a  barrack  of  it 
tar  the  troops ;  and  for  that  purpose  caused  it  to  be  besieged  by  the 
troops,  and  the  people  in  it  to  be  used  with  severity,  which  created 
universal  uneasiness,  arising  from  the  apprehension  that  the  troops, 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  would  be  employed  to  efiect  the 
most  dangerous  purposes ;  but,  &iling  of  that,  other  houses  were  pro- 
cured, in  which,  contrary  to  act  of  Parliament,  he  caused  the  troops 
to  be  quartered.  After  their  quarters  were  settled,  the  main  guard 
was  posted  at  one  of  the  said  houses,  directly  opposite  the  state-house, 
and  not  twelve  yards  distant,  where  the  Greneral  Court  and  all  the  law 
oourts  were  held,  with  two  field-pieces  pointed  to  the  state-house. 
This  situation  of  the  main  guard  and  field-pieces  seemed  to  indicate 
an  attack  upon  the  constitution,  and  a  defiance  of  the  law,  and  to  be 
intended  to  afiront  the  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

When  the  Superior  Court  met  at  the  state-house,  Nov.  1,  1769, 
a  mjMion  was  ma4e  by  James  Otis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  bar,  that  the' 
omirt  would  adjourn  to  Faneuil  Ilall,  not  only  as  the  stench  occasioned 
by  the  regulars  in  the  representatives'  chamber  may  prove  infectious, 
but  as  it  was  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  court  to  administer  justice 
at  the  mouths  of  cannon  and  the  points  of  bayonets. 

In  a  new  liberty  song  at  this  period,  it  was  sung, —  tune  ''Rule 
Britannia,"  — 

'*  No  haughty  Bernard,  Bwoln  with  pride. 
Shall  e*er  (air  Freedom's  sons  sabdue ; 
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TIm  rights  old  Britiin  —  old  Britain  once  denied, 

We  braTely  poichased  in  the  new. 
Onard,  Amerioanfl  !  Americane,  goard  yonr  land  ! 
And  spurn  a  tyrant's  iron  band  ! " 

A  particular  relation  of  the  occasion  of  the  event  which  occurred 
on  the  massacre  thus  appears  in  the  narrative  already  gleaned.  If 
was  probably  firom  the  hand  of  James  Bowdoin,  chairman  of  the  town's 
committee.  ''  A  difference  having  happened  near  Mr.  Gray's  rope- 
walk,  between  a  soldier  and  a  man  belonging  to  it,  the  soldier  chal- 
lenged the  ropemakere  to  a  boxing  match.  The  challenge  wag 
accepted  by  one  of  them,  and  the  soldier  worsted.  lie  ran  to  the 
barrack  in  the  neighborhood,  and  returned  with  several  of  his  com- 
panions. The  fray  was  renewed,  and  the  soldiers  were  driven  oC 
They  soon  returned,  with  recruits,  and  were  again  worsted.  TUb 
happened  several  times,  till  at  length  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers 
was  collected,  and  they  also  were  driven  off,  the  ropemakers  having 
been  joined  by  their  brethren  of  the  contiguous  ropewalks.  By  this 
time,  Mr.  Gray,  being  alarmed,  interposed,  and^  with  the  assistance  of 
some  gentlemen,  prevented  any  further  disturbance.  To  satisfy  the 
soldiers,  smd  punish  the  man  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  ^rst 
difference,  and  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  he  turned  him  out  of  his 
service,  and  waited  on  Col.  Dalrymple,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops,  and  with  him  concerted  measures  for  preventing  further  mis- 
chief Though  this  afiair  ended  thus,  it  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  soldielB  in  general,  who  thought  the  honor  of  the 
regiment  concerned  to. revenge  those  repeated  repulses.  For  this 
purpose,  they  seem  to  have  formed  a  combination  to  commit  some  out- 
rage upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  indiscriminately ;  and  this  was 
to  be  done  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  or  soon  after." 
Appended  to  this  relation  of  the  town,  are  the  depositions  of  ninety- 
six  witnesses,  clearly  unfolding  the  circumstances -of  the  massaOte. 
The  minute  evidence  in  the  case  advanced  at  the  trials  of  the  regulars 
involved  in  this  event  is,  moreover,  of  greater  importance  than  the 
town  depositions,  and  a  perpetual  evidence  of  the  bhghting  curse  of 
standing  armies. 

The  most  interesting  statement  that  we  find  of  this  memorable  mag- 
saere,  yet  conflicting  with  that  of  the  town,  is  gathered  from  the  work 
of  a  British  author,  entitled  ''  The  History  of  the  American  War, 

1* 
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etc.,  by  C.  Stedman,"  who  served  nnder  Sir  William  Howe,  which  is 
tsfollowB: 

**  On  the  ev^ung  of  the  fifth  of  March,  the  same  day  on  whidi 
the  British  minister,  Lord  North,  moved  his  resolutions  in  the  House 
of  Conmions  for  discontinuing  the  American  duties,  a  quarrel  arose  at 
Boston  between  two  or  three  young  men  of  the  town  and  as  many 
soldiers,  at  or  near  their  barracks.  From  words,  they  proceeded  to 
blows ;  and  the  soldiers,  having  vanquished  their  opponents,  were  seen 
pursuing  them  through  the  streets.  The  alarm  to  the  populace  was 
given  by  ringmg  the  bells  of  the  churches,  and  the  people  of  the  town, 
assembling  in  great  numbers  at  the  custom-house,  began  to  crowd 
wpmd  the  sentinel  who  was  posted  there,  and  not  only  insulted  him, 
'  iMU'ttireatened  his  lift.  Captain  Preston,  the  o£Boer  on  duty  for  the 
.jgjll^,  who  had  by  tUa^time  received  information  of  the  tumult,  pro- 
fcnaded  immediately  lb  ve  main  guard,  and  hearing  that  the  sentinel 
placed  at  the  custom-hiBie  mi^t  be  in  danger,  sent  a  par^,  under  the 
command  of  a  sergeant^  to  protect  the  (me  and  secure  the  other;  and, 
from  greater  precautioni  soon  afterwards  followed,  and  took  command 
of  the  party  himsel£  |Ss  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  people  to 
*  disperse,  but  in  vain.  iRie  mob  soon  became  more  riotous,  not  only 
reviling  ^e  scddiers  wHh  abusive  language,  but  throwing  stones  at 
them,  and  whatever  else  came  in  their  way.  One  of  the  soldiers 
received  a  blow  from  something  that  was  thrown,  and  levelled  his 
musket ;  the  officer,  stretching  out  his  arm  to  prevent  the  soldier  from 
firing,  was  struck  with  a  club,  and  the  musket  was  discharged.  The 
attack  from  the  mob  became  more  violent,  and  the  rert  of  the  soldiers, 
following  the  example  of  Hmr  comrades,  discharged  their  pieces  singly 
and  in  a  scattered  manner,  by  which  four  of  the  populace  were  killed, 
and  several  others  wounded.  They  were  intimidated,  and  for  a 
moment  fled ;  but,-  soon  afterwards  collecting,  took  their  station  in  an 
adjoining  street  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  rest  of  the  troops 
were  assembled,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  A 
town-meeting  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  governor, 
requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  town.  The  governor 
called  together  the  Gouncfl,  and  the  Council  giving  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  town  would  be  for  his 
majesty's  service,  the  commanding  officer  promised  to  comply  with 
dienr  advice.  Capt  Preston  surrendered  himself  for  trial,  and  the 
soldiers  under  his  command  at  the  custinn-house  were  taken  into 


cMtody ;  the  mob  disperaed,  and  the  following  day  the  troopB  were 
removed  to  Castle  William. 

In  the  Diary  of  J(dm  Adama,  it  is  recorded  as  follows : — ''  The 
evening  of  the  fifUi  of  Mardi  I  spent  at  Mr.  H^erson  Inches' 
hoose,  at  the  south  end -of  Boston,  in  company  with  a  dub,  with  whom 
I  had  been  associated  for  several  years.  About  nine  o'clock  we  were 
akrmed  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  sn^qposing  it  to  be  the  signal 
of  fire,  we  snatdied  our  hats  and  cloaks,  broke  up  the  dub,  and 
went  out  to  assist  in  quenching  the  fire,  or  aiding  our  fiiends  wha 
mi^t  be  in  danger.  In  the  street  we  were  informed  that  the  British- 
siMiers  bad  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  kiUed  some  and  wounded  otberSi 
near  the  town-house.  A  crowd  of  people  were  flowing  down  the  8ta|||fl^ 
lo  the  scene  of  action.  When  we  arrived,  we  saw  nothing  but  ijjljp^' 
field*pieoes  before  the  south  door  of  the  ^^^^'^'^fisg^  <^  c^n^ 
neers  and  graiadiers  drawn  up  to  proteol  dilj^^  Mrs.  Adams 
then  in  drcumstances  to  make  me  apprehenspfof  the  eflfect  of  tbe 
surprise  upon  her,  who  was  akne,  excepting  hftr  maids  and  a  boy,  in 
the  house.  Having,  therefore,  surveyed  round  the  house,  and  seeing 
all  quiet,  I  walked  down  Boykton-aUeyi  ittt^Mw  t  lie-square,  where  n 
company  or  two  of  regular  sddiers  Wiie  itAn  up  in  finont  of  Dr. 
Cooper's  old  church,  with  their  muskets  shouUand,  and  their^^Qronets 
all  fixed.  I  had  no  other  way  to  proceed  but  along  the  whole  firont, 
in  a  very  narrow  space  which  they  had  left  for  foot-passengers.  Pur* 
suing  my  way  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  th^n,  or  they  of  me, 
any  more  than  if  they  had  beoi  marble  statues,  I  went  directly  home 
loGole-lan&"    \ 

We  wiU  relate  jnrtieulars  of  the  town-meeting.  The  exdted  Bo»- 
tonians,  overwhelmed  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  of  the  British 
nq^ulars,  on  the  very  next  day,  as  with  one  tread,  repaired  to  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty.  The  town  record  of  that  day  states  that  the 
selectmen  not  being  present,  and  the  inhabitants  being  informed  ^that 
they  were  at  the  council-duimber,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  William 
Greeoleaf  be  desired  to  jvoceed  there,  and  acquaint  the  selectmen  that 
the  inhabitants  desire  and  expect  their  attendance  at  the  hall.  Tbe 
town-derk,  William  Cooper,  presided  at  this  meeting  in  the  interim. 
The  selectmen  forthwith  attended,  and  it  was  voted  that  constaUe 
lindsey  Gecnrge  Wallace  wait  on  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  and  acquaint  him 
that  the  inhabitants  desire  him  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
Qoo.  Thomas  Cushisg  was  obosen  mockrator,  by  hand  vote. 
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3%e  first  object  of  this  democratic  assembly,  in  defiance  of  British 
control,  was  to  listen  to  relations  of  the  people  respecting  the  massacre 
of  last  night ;  and,  that  the  same  might  be  recorded  by  the  town-clerk, 
ihej  were  requested  to  give  written  statements.  The  persons  that 
a{qpeared  to  give  information  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
being  many,  it  was  inconvenient  to  receive  them  all  at  that  meeting, 
and  William  Greenleaf,  William  Whitwell  and  Samuel  Whitwell,  were 
appointed  to  take  the  depositions  oflbred  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 

The  statements  of  four  persons  at  this  meeting  are  on  the  town 
records  in  substance  as  follows :  —  "  Mr.  John  S.  Copley  related  that 
MSi  Pelham  and  his  wife,  and  some  persons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Winthrop's 
ftmfly,  heard  a  soldier  say,  after  the  firing  on  the  last  night,  that  the 
dovil  might  give  quarters— he  should  give  them  none."  Here  we 
irin  cease  a  moment  to  relate  further  testimony,  in  order  to  make 

'  allusions  to  John  Singleton  Copley,  who  was  the  most  eminent 
painter  of  his  day  in  Boston,  a  pupil  of  Smibert,  and  memorable  for 
his  portraits  of  Hancock  and  Warren,  and  for  the  paintings  of  the 
death  of  Chatham,  and  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  associations  that 
twine  around  his  name  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  people  of  Boston, 

•where  be  was  bom,  in  1788.  The  Mr.  Pelham  to  whom  he  alludes  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  Peter  Pelham,  a  writing  and  dancing 
master,  whose  wife  Mary  was  the  widow  of  Richard  Copley,  a  tobac- 
conist, his  probable  fiither.  Mr.  Copley  married  a  daughter  of 
Bkhard  Clarke,  one  of  the  consignees  of  the  tea  destroyed  in  1773, 
by  whom  his  son  John  S.,  bom  in  Boston,  May  21, 1772,  known  as 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Gardiner 
Greene,  the  late  millionaire,  of  Boston,  married  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  one  of  the  addressers  to  Gov.  Hutchinson  in  1774. 
and  departed  for  London  in  June  of  that  year,  where  he  died,  Septem- 
ber 25, 1815.  Copley's  Pasture  extended  down  Beacon,  from  Walnut 
street  to  the  water,  and  over  Chestnut  and  Mount  Vernon  streets. 
His  residence  was  on  the  present  location  of  David  Sears'  man- 
akm. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  town-meeting.  The  next  relation  was 
lliat  of  John  Scott,  who  reported  that  a  lad  of  Mr.  Pierpont  had  said 
ai  Mr.  Chardon's,  that  a  soldier  was  heard  to  say  his  officer  had 
ad^uainted  them  that  if  they  went  abroad  at  night,  they  should  go 
mmed  and  itf-eompanies.    ib.  Pierpont  stated  that  befi)re  the  firing 
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on  the  last  nigbt,  he  had  disarmed  a  soldier  who  had  stmok  down  one 
of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Pool  Spear  related  that  last  week  he  heard 
one  Kilson,  a  soldier  of  O'Hara^s  companj,  say  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  inhabitants  were  after,  for  thej  had  broken  the  windows  of  an 
officer,  one  Nathaniel  Rogers,  but  they  had  a  scheme  which  would 
soon  put  a  stop  to  our  procedure ;  that  parties  of  soldiers  were  ordered 
with  pistols  in  their  pockets,  and  to  fire  upon  those  who  should  assault 
said  house  again ;  and  that  ten  pounds  sterling  was  to  be  given  as  a 
reward  for  their  killing  one  of  those  persons,  and  fifty  pounds  sterling 
for  a  prisoner. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  inform  Lieut.  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  inhab- 
itants and  soldiers  can  no  longer  dwell  together  in  safety ;  that  nodung 
can  restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  prevent  bkx)d  and  carnage,  bat 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  excess^ 
and  adjourned  to  the  Old  South,  to  meet  in  the  afternoon.  Originally, 
Faneuil  Hall  could  accommodate  one  thousand  persons  only.  It  was 
built  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  measured  one  hundred  feet 
by  forty.  The  offices  of  the  town  were  estaOished  there,  of  the  naval 
office,  and  of  the  notary  pubUc ;  and  underneath  was  the  market-house, 
used  for  that  purpose  until  Aug.  26,  1826,  on  the  erection  of  the 
splendid  Quincy  Market-house. 

We  will  digress  hero  to  exhibit  the  prejudiced  and  slanderous  opinion 
of  the  character  of  the  Coopers,  advanced  in  the  London  Political  Reg- 
ister for  1780 :  —  "  William  Cooper  was  fijrmerly  town-clerk  of  Boston, 
and  is  one  of  the  great  knaves  and  most  inveterate  rebels  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  is  a  very  hot-headed  man,  and  constantly  urged  the  most 
violent  measures.  He  was  prompted  secretly  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  who,  though  a  minister  of  peace,  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  a  meek  and  heavenly  man,  yet  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  stirring  up  the  people  to  take  arms.  Hancock,  and 
many  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  were  his  parishioners.  When  the  Boston 
rioters  made  their  concerted  attack  on  the  custom-house  to  plunder  the 
money-chest,  March,  1770,  the  bell  of  this  reverend  rogue^s  church  was 
the  signal  which  summoned  them  to  the  assault."  This  pastor  of 
Bratde-street  church,  ever  noted  as  the  silver-tongued  orator,  was 
of  such  remarkable  popularity,  that  the  aisles  of  the  church  would  be 
thronged  with  eager  listeners,  and  he  was  a  favorite  of  royalists  and 
rebels.    William  Cooper  had  rendered  himself  specially  obnoxious,  to 
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the  royalists  by  his  Journal  of  Oocurrences  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  regulars  to  the  year  1770,  published  in  the  Boston 
Gazette. 

The  following  effusion,  characterizing  the  Boston  clergy  of  1770, 
ascribed  to  John  Fenno,  keeper  of  the  granary,  and  to  Joseph  Green, 
has  long  been  fiunous.  It  was  probably  written  by  more  than  one 
hand:  — 

The  Mather  noe  win  ne'er  diagraoe 

Their  uident  pedigree, 
And  Charles  Old  Briok,i  if  weU  or  sick, 

Will  cry  for  Liberty. 
There 's  puffing  Pemb,*  who  doee  oontemn 

All  Liberty's  noble  sons  ; 
And  Andrew  Sly,'  who  oft  draws  nigh 

To  Tommy  Skin  and  Bones.* 
In  Brtttle  Street  we  sddom  meet 

With  tilTer-tongaed  Sam,' 
Who  geatly  glides  between  both  sides. 

And  thus  escapes  a  jam. 
Little  Hopper,'  when  he  thinks  proper. 

In  Liberty's  cause  is  bold  ; 
And  John  Old  North.'  thongfa  little  worth. 

Won't  sacriiioe  to  gold. 
Pennel  Poff'  is  hearty  enoagh. 

And  so  is  Simeon  Howard  ; 
And  Long  Lane  Teagne^  wffl  Join  the  league. 

He  never  was  a  ooward. 
Trout's*'  Sunday  aim  is  to  reclaim 

Those  that  in  sin  are  sunk  ; 
When  Monday  comes  he  stills  them  mm. 

And  gets  them  woftil  drunk. 
There 's  punning  Byles  proYokes  our  smiles, 

A  man  of  statdy  parts  ; 
He  visits  folk  to  crack  his  Jokes, 

Which  nerer  mend  their  hearts. 
With  strutting  gait,  and  wig  so  great. 

He  walks  along  the  streets. 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what 's  like  it. 

To  every  cue  he  meets. 

We  will  further  quote  the  Political  Register,  for  the  allusions  to 
themoderator  of  this  meeting: — "Among  the  rebels  in  Ifassachu- 

^Channcy.    *Pemberton.    'Eliot      ' Got.  Hutchinson.     'Cooper.     'StiUman. 
^Utfysp.    •Bovn.    •Moorhead.    >' Thmtbee. 
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aettB  there  are  many  jeoloasies.  The  staunch  republicans  have  placed 
John  Hancock  and  Tommj  Cushuig  at  the  head  of  their  state, —  the 
first  as  governor,  the  second  as  lieutenant-governor, —  chosen  since  the 
rebellion  commenced.  Bowdoin,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  their 
a&irs  for  these  last  five  years,  as  president  of  the  Council,  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  governorship  in  opposition  to  Hancock,  but  lost  it  by  a 
great  majority ;  he  was  then  offered  the  place  of  lieutenant-governor, 
bat  refused  it  on  a  pretence  of  ill  health ;  that  place  was  then  offered 
to  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  who  also  declined  it :  at  length,  that  the 
place  might  not  go  fr-begging  any  longer,  they  offered  it  to  Cush 
ing,  who  they  were  sure  would  not  refuse  it"  We  have  praise 
enough  for  Thomas  Gushing,  to  say  of  him,  in  the  language  of  John 
Adams  in  1765,  that  he  was  '*  steady  and  constant,  busy  in  the  inter- 
est of  liberty  and  the  opposition,  fiumed  tar  secrecy  and  his  talent  in 
procuring  intelligence ; "  indeed,  he  was  the  4iief  operator  in  the 
under  current  of  liberty. 

We  gather  from  Tudor's  Life  of  James  Otis  this  graphic  statement 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Council: — "The  lieutenant-governor  Hutchin- 
son convened  the  Council :  a  town-meeting  was  held  March  6,  and 
adjourned  to  the  Old  South  Church,  because  Faneuil  Hall  could  con- 
tain only  a  part  of  the  multitude  that  assembled.  The  British 
soldiers  were  all  kept  in  readiness  at  their  quarters,  and  all  the  militia 
of  the  town  were  called  out  Every  brow  was  anxious,  every  heart 
resolute.  A  vote  of  the  town  was  passed  that  '  it  should  be  evac- 
uated by  the  soldiers,  at  all  hazards.'  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  make  this  demand.  Samuel 
Adams  was  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  discharged  its  duties 
with  an  ability  commensurate  to  the  occasion.  Colonel  Dalrymple  was 
by  the  side  of  Hutchinson,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  received  the 
delegation.  He  at  first  denied  that  he  had  the  power  *to  grant  the 
request  Adams  plainly,  in  few  words,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  the 
power  by  the  charter.  Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in 
a  whisper,  the  result  of  which  was  an  offer  to  remove  one  of  the 
laments.  At  this  critical  moment,  Adams  showed  the  most  noble 
presence  of  mind.  The  military  and  civil  officers  were  in  reality 
abashed  before  this  plain  committee  of  a  democratic  assembly.  They 
knew  the  imminent  danger  that  impended ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with 
the  breathings  of  compressed  indignation.  They  shrunk,  fortunately 
shrank,  from  all  the  arrogance  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 


.  • 
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Their  reliance  on  a  standing  army  fidtered  before  the  undaunted,  irre- 
sistible resolution  of  free  unarmed  citizens;  and  when  the  orator, 
seeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  personify,  the  universal  feeling  and 
opinion,  with  unhesitating  promptness  and  dignified  firmness  replied, 
*  If  the  lieutenant-governor  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  together, 
have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove 
two ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  total  evacuation  of  the  town  by  all  the 
regular  troops  will  satisfy  the  public  mind,  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
this  province,'  the  desired  effect  was  produced.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer pledged  his  honor  that  the  troops  should  leave  the  town,  and  it 
was  immediately  evacuated."  It  is  related  that  when  Lord  North 
was  informed  of  this  remarkable  instance  of  the  dignified  energy  of 
the  town's  chairman,  he  called  the  regulars  Samuel  Adams'  two  regi- 
ments, in  a  tone  of  contempt.  Hutchinson,  who  was  of  a  cowardly 
spirit  of  ambition,  had  declared  publicly  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
the  king's  troops ;  that  the  mihtary  force  had  no  separate  command, 
and  ho  could  do  nothing  without  Dalrymple;  moreover,  Brigadier 
Ruggles,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  was 
under  the  command  of  a  British  ensign  for  an  entire  campaign. 

Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  citing  the  opinion  of  his 
character  from  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  clearest  and  best 
compressed  conception  of  this  dauntless  patriot  ever  written:  — 
"I  can  say  that  he  was  truly  a  great  man, — wise  in  council,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  immovable  in  his  purposes, — and  had,  I  think,  a 
greater  share  than  any  other  member  in  advising  and  directing  our 
measures  in  the  northern  war.  As  a  speaker,  he  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  his  living  colleague  and  namesake,  whose  deep  conceptions, 
nervous  style,  and  undaunted  firmness,  made  him  truly  our  bulwark 
in  debate.  But  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  although  not  of  fluent  elocution, 
was  so  rigorously  logical,  so  clear  in  his  views,  abundant  in  good  sense, 
and  master  always  of  his  subject,  that  he  commanded  the  most  pro- 
found attention  whenever  he  rose  in  an  assembly  by  which  the  frpth 
of  declamation  was  heard  with  sovereign  contempt." 

Samuel  Adams  was  emphatically  the  man  of  the  people ;  and  the 
editor,  who  has  had  conversation  with  his  namesake,  the  ancient  town- 
crier,  now  ninety-two  years  of  age  and  with  clear  memory,  was 
informed  that  Adams  once  remarked  to  him,  —  ''We,  the  people,  are 
like  Eens  laying  eggs;  when  they  hatch,  you  must  take  oare  of  the 
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cfaickons.  Ton  are  a  young  man,  Samuel,  and  as  you  grow  old,  you 
must  abide  by  our  proceedings."  At  another  time,  our  political  patri- 
arch  obserred  to  him, —  ''It  is  often  stated  that  I  am  at  the  head  of 
the  Revolution,  whereas  a  few  of  us  merely  lead  the  way  as  the  people 
follow,  and  we  can  go  no  further  than  we  are  backed  up  by  them ;  for, 
if  we  attempt  to  advance  any  further,  we  make  no  progress,  and  may 
kee  our  labor  in  defeat"  Samuel  Adams  was  ever  at  the  head  c^ 
Boston  deputations  before  ^  Revolution,  and  conducted  the  corre- 
spondence with  patriots  in  remote  places ;  or,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  venerable  town-crier,  ''  Samuel  Adams  did  the  writing,  and  John 
Hancock  paid  the  postage." 

In  order  to  eBect  a  more  dear  apprehension  of  the  indignation  of 
the  Bostonians  at  this  i^palling  crisis,  and  in  justice  to  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Hutchinson,  who  descends  to  a  relation  of  full  particulars  of  the 
immediate  occurrences  succeeding  the  massacre,  in  his  History  of  Mas* 
sachusetts  Bay,  we  glean  at  large  his  statements ;  and  the  reader,  in 
observing  discrepancies  between  his  relation  and  that  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, will  bear  in  mind  that  Hutchinson  was  a  minion  of  the  throne, 
desirous  to  assert  British  control.  He  writes  in  the  third  person, 
stating  that  two  or  three  of  the  men  who  had  seen  the  action  ran  to 
the  lieutenant-governor's  house,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant 
in  Garden-court,  near  North-square,  and  begged  for  God's  sake 
he  would  go  to  King-street,  where,  they  feared,  a  general  acticm 
would  come  on  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants.  ''  He  went 
immediately,  and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  called  for  Gapt.  Preston,  and 
inquired  why  he  fired  upon  the  inhabitants  without  the  dj|^ection  of  a 
civil  magistrate.  The  noise  was  so  great  that  his  answer  could  not 
be  understood,  and  some,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor's  danger,  fix)m  the  general  con&sion,  called  out,  '  The  town- 
house  !  the  town-house ! '  and,  with  irresistible  violence,  he  was  forced 
up  by  the  crowd  intof  the  council-chamber.  There,  demand  was  imme- 
diately made  of  him  to  order  the  troops  to  withdraw  fix)m  the  town- 
house  to  their  barracks.  He  refused  to  comply;  and,  calling  firom 
the  balcony  to  the  great  bodj^of  the  people  which  remained  in  the 
street,  he  expressed  his  great  concern  at  the  unhappy  event,  assured 
theiL  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  in  order  to  a  full  and  impar- 
tial inquiry,  that  the  law  might  have  its  course,  and  advised  them  to 
go  peaceably  to  their  several  homes.  Upon  this,  there  was  a  cry, 
'  Home!  home  ! '  and  a  great  part  separated  and  went  home.    He  dien 
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ngnified  his  opinion  to  Lieut.  Col.  Corr,  that  if  the  companies  in  anna 
were  ordered  to  their  barracks,  the  streets  would  be  cleared  and  the 
town  in  quiet  for  that  night  Upon  their  retiring,  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  except  those  of  the  council-chamber,  retired  also." 

The  elegant  mansion  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  stood  on  Garden-court, 
adjoining  that  of  Sir  Henry  Frankljm,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  a 
beautiful  garden  extending  to  Hanover  and  on  Fleet  street.  It  was 
erected  of  brick,  painted  in  stone  color.  ^  The  capital  of  a  Corinthian 
pilaster,  of  which  there  were  six  worked  into  the  wall  of  this  edifice, 
18  deposited  in  the  Historical  Library.  The  crown  of  Britain  sur* 
mounted  each  window.  The  hall  of  entrance  displayed  a  spacious 
arch,  from  the  roof  of  which  a  dimly-lighted  lamp  gave  a  rich  twilight 
Tiew.  The  finely  carved  and  gilded  arch,  in  massy  magnificence, 
was  most  tastefully  ornamented  with  busts  and  statues,  says  Mrs. 
Child,  in  the  Rebels,  who  visited  the  structure  when  it  was  occupied  by 
William  Little^  Esq.  The  light  streamed  full  on  the  soul-beaming 
countenance  of  Cicero,  and  playfully  flickered  on  the  brow  of  Tblliola, 
the  tenderness  of  whose  diminutive  appellation  delightfully  associates 
the  father  with  the  orator,  and  blends  intellectual  vigor  with  the  best 
allections  of  the  heart.  The  panelling  of  the  parlor  was  of  the  dark 
richly-shaded  mahogany  of  St.  Domingo,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  busts  of  George  HL  and  his  queen  were  in  front  of  a  splendid 
mirror,  with  bronze  lamps  on  each  side,  covered  with  transparencies  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  other  battle-ships  before 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Around  the  room  were  arches  surmounted  with 
the  arms  of  England.  The  library  was  hung  with  canvas  tapestry, 
emblazoning  the  coronation  of  George  II.,  interspersed  with  the  royal 
arms.  The  portraits  of  Anne  and  the  Georges  hung  in  massive 
frames  of  antique  splendor,  and  the  crowded  shelves  of  books  were  sur- 
mounted with  busts  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  stood  a  table  of  polished  oak.  In  the  year  1882,  this 
building  was  demolished  for  modem  changes. 

Lieut.  Col.  Dalrymple,  at  the  desire  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
came  to  the  council-chamber,  while  several  justices  were  examining 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  transactions  of  the  evening.  From 
the  evidence  of  several,  it  was  apparent  that  the  justices  would  commit 
Capt.  Preston,  if  taken.  Several  hours  poised  before  he  could  be 
found,  and  the  people  suspected  that  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  a 
;  but,  at  length,  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  warrant  for  appro- 
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W^^g  him,  and  haYing  been  examined,  was  committed  to  priain. 
The  next  morning,  the  aoldiers  who  were  upon  guard  surrendered  also, 
and  were  committed.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  pec^le, 
and  early  in  the  forenoon  they  were  in  motion  again.  The  lieutenant^ 
gOTemcnr  caused  his  Council  to  be  summoned,  and  desired  the  two 
lieutenant-eolonela  of  the  regimenta  to  be  present  The  selectmen  of 
Boston  were  waiting  the  lieutenant-goyemor's  coming  to  Council,  and 
being  admitted,  made  their  representation  ^t,  firom  the  contentions 
arising  firom  the  troops  quanei^  in  Boston,  and,  above  all,  firom  the 
tragedy  of  the  last  night,  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly 
disturbed ;  that  they  would  presently  be  assembled  in  a  town-meeting ; 
and  that,  unless  the  troops  should  be  removed,  ihe  most  terrible  con- 
sequences were  to  be  expected.  The  justices,  also,  of  Boston  and 
several  of  the  neighboring  towns,  had  assembled,  and  desired  to  signify 
their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  the  people  under 
restraint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town.  The  lieujenant-govemor 
acquainted  both  the  selectmen  and  the  justices  that  he  had  no  author- 
ity to  alter  the  pboe  of  destination  of  the  king's  troops ;  that  he 
expected  the  commanding  officers  of  ihe  two  regiments,  and  would  let 
them  know  the  applications  which  had  been  made.  Presently  after  their 
ooming,  a  large  conmiittee  firom  the  town-meeting  presented  an  address 
or  message  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  declaring  it  to  be  the  ummimous 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  nothing  can  rationally  be  expected  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  "  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,"  but 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The  committee  withdrew  into  another 
room,  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Some  of  the  Council  urged  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  people's  demand.  The  lieutenant-governor 
thereupon  declared  that  he  would  upon  no  consideration  whatever  give 
orders  for  their  removal.  Lieut  Col.  Dalrymple  then  signified  that, 
as  the  29th  itgiment  had  originally  been  designed  to  be  placed  at  the 
Castle,  and  was  now  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  town,  he  was  content 
that  it  should  be  removed  to  the  Castle  until  the  general's  pleasure 
should  be  known.  (}en.  Gage  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America.  The  committee  was  informed  of  this  offer,  and  the 
lieutenant-govemor  rose  firom  the  Council,  intending  to  receive  no 
fiirther  application  upon  the  subject;  but  the  Council  prayed  that  he 
would  meet  them  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  Col.  Dalrymple  desiring 
it  also,  be  complied.  Before  the  Council  met  again,  it  had  been  inti- 
maled  to  them  that  the  "desire"  <^  the  governor  and  Council  to  the 
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OMPinahding  officer  (Maj.  Gen.  Wm.  Kej^l  was  oolonel  of  the  Britisk 
laments  at  Boston  and  at  the  Castle)  to  remove  the  troops,  would 
cause  him  to  do  it,  though  he  should  receive  no  auth(»itative  *^  order." 
As  soon  as  thej  met,  a  committee  from  the  town-meeting  attended, 
with  a  second  message,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant-governor  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  peopI#  assembled,  consisting,  as  they  said, 
of  near  three  thousand  persons,  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  and 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops  would  satisfy  them.  Here  Hutchin- 
son adds,  in  a  note,  at  the  end  of  this  pa^,  as  follows:  —  ''The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  conversation  with  Lieut  CoL  Dalrymple, 
said  to  him,  that  if  he  could  remove  the  29th  r^im^it,  he  could 
remove  the  14th  also,  and  it  was  at  his  peril  to  refuse  it  This  was  a 
strong  expression  of  that  determined  spirit  which  animated  all  future 
measures." 

The  Council,  continues  Hutchinson,  who  were  divided  in  the 
forenoon,  were  now  unanimous ;  and  each  of  them,  separately,  declared 
his  opinion,  and  gave  his  reason  for  it ;  and  one  or  more  of  them 
observed  to  the  lieutenant-governor  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  justify 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  Council,  and 
that  all  the  consequences  would  be  chargeable  upon  him  alone.  The 
secretary  of  the  province,  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.,  who  thought  differ- 
ently in  the  morning,  the  two  lieutenant-colonels,  and  the  commander 
of  one  of  his  majesty's  ships  then  upon  the  station,  who  were  all 
present  in  Council,  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  his  complying.  He 
had  signified  his  own  opinion  that,  at  all  events,  the  governor  and 
Council  should  avoid  interfering  in  the  destination  of  the  troops,  and 
leave  it  to  the  commanding  officer ;  but  when  he  considered  that,  by 
the  charter,  the  Council  was  constituted  for  advice  and  assistance  to 
him, — till  he  had  called  them  together  for  that  purpose, — that  his 
standing  out  alone  would  probably  bring  on  a  general  convulsion, 
which  the  unanimity  of  the  king's  servants  might  have  prevented, — 
he  consented  to  signify  his  desire,  founded  upon  the  unanimous  opinion 
and  advice  of  the  Council,  that  the  troops  might  be  removed  to  the 
barracks  in  the  Castle ;  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  all  authority  to 
order  their  removal. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  regiments  appeared,  the  next  day,  to  be 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  being  compelled  by  the  people  to  leave  the  town 
so  disgracefully.  Expresses  were  sent  away  immediately  to  the  gen- 
eral.    The  jealousy  that  the  general  would  forbid  the  removal  caused 
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time  ftr  Us  aaswer.  Bozlnixy,  the  natl  toim  to  BoBton, 
ibhd,  and  mdI  %  comnitted  of  their  princsipal  inhtbituitB  irith  an 
addvesB  to  the  lieotenent-goyenKnr,  praying  lum  to  interpose,  and  to 
Ofder  the  immediate  remoral  of  the  troops ;  but  he  refused  to  eoncem 
hamsdf  anjfiirfherinlheaffiur.  AA#m  time  approached  when  a  retam 
m^t  be  expected  fiom  New  York,  it  was  thought  fit  to  have  another 
meeting  of  the  town  of  Boston,*  and  a  committee  was  ajqpointed  farther 
to  apply  to  the  lieutenant-governor  to  order  the  troops  out  of  town ; 
Ifr.  Adams,  thdr  pndocutor,  pressing  the  matter  with  great  vdio- 
me&ee,  and  intimating  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  ihe  rage  of  ihe  pe(q[de 
would  Tent  itself  against  the  lieutenant-gOTemor  in  particular.  He 
gaTe  »  peremptory  refbsal,  and  expressed  his  resentment  at  the  men- 
ace, inie  committee  then  applied  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the 
same  day,  Maidi  10,  the  29th  raiment,  and  tiie  next  morning  the 
14th,  were  removed  to  tiie  Castle.  This  success,  concludes  Hutohin- 
son,  gave  greater  assurances  than  ever  that,  by  firmness,  the  great 
object,  exemption  firom  all  exterior  power,  civil  or  military,  would 
finally  be  obtained.  Checks  and  temporary  interruptions  might  hap- 
pen, but  they  would  be  surmounted,  and  ihe  progress  of  liberty  would 
reeommence. 

The  time  finr  holding  the  Superior  Court  fiir  Suflfolk  was  the  next 
wedc  after  the  tragical  action  in  King-street  Although  bills  were 
firand  by  the  grand  jury,  yet  the  court,  says  Hutehinson,  considering 
the  disordered  state  of  the  town,  had  thou^  fit  to  continue  the  trials 
to  the  next  term,  when  the  minds  of  people  would  be  more  finee  from 
prejudice,  and  a  dispassionate,  impartial  jury  might  be  expected,  after 
there  had  been  sufficient  time  for  the  people  to  cool.  *' 

A  considerable  number  of  the  most  active  persons  in  iff  public 
measures  of  the  town  having  dined  together,  relates  Hutchinson, 
went  in  a  body  from  table  to  the  Superior  Court,  then  sitting,  with 
Sanmel  Adams  at  thdr  head,  and,  in  behalf  of  tiie  town,  pressed  ihe 
faringmg  on  the  trial  at  the  same  term  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
the  judges  did  not  think  it  advisaUe  to  abide  by  their  own  order,  but 
appointed  a  day  fiir  the  trials,  and  adjourned  tiie  court  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  even  this  irregularity  tiie  lieutenant-governor  thought  it 
best  not  to  notice  in  a  public  message;  and  for  the  grand  point,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Parliament  and  the  colonies,  he  had  determined  to 
afoid  any  dispute  with  the  assembly,  unless  he  should  be  forced  into 
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it  Hieiefore,  tftnr  ftoquaintiiig  tliem  tliat  he  Bhoiild  tramnnh  the 
lemoDBtranoe  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  and  attempting  a  yindication 
of  his  own  diaracter  from  their  charges  against  it,  he  dissolyed  the 
assembly, — the  time,  hj  charter,  for  a  new  assembly  approaching. 

The  trials  of  the  soldiers  im^dicated  in  the  massacre  occorred  on  the 
Oolober  term  of  that  year.  The  evidence  against  the  four  persons 
tried  for  firing  from  the  custom-house  being  only  that  oi  a  Frendi 
boy,  the  jury  acquitted  them  without  leaving  the  heir.  It  was  proved 
that  the  boy  was  at  a  remote  part  of  the  town  the  whole  time  ^at  he 
swore  he  was  at  ihe  custom-house  and  in  King-sU'eet  The  court 
ocdered  that  he  should  be  committed  and  prosecuted  for  wilful  per- 
jury;  and,  by  his  own  waSemm,  he  was  convicted. 

Gaptain  Pteston  had  been  well  advised  to  retain  two  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  says  Hutchinscm, — Josiah  Quincy  and  Jdm  Adams, — who 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  stick  at  no 
leascmable  fees  for  that  purpose;  and  this  measure  j»oved  of  great 
service  to  him.  He  was  also  well  informed  of  the  characters  of  the 
jury,  and  challenged  such  as  were  most  likely  to  be  under  bias. 
Three  or  four  witnesses  swore  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire ;  but 
Aeir  evidence  Uras  encountered  by  that  of  several  other  witnesses,  who 
stood  next  to  him,  and  were  conversing  with  him  at  a  different  place 
from  ^t  which  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  swore  he  was  in ;  and  the 
judges,  in  summing  up  the  evidence  tothe  jury,  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  he  did  not  order  his  men  to  fire;  but  if  he  did,  they  were 
of  opinimi  that,  firom  the  evidence  of  many  other  witnesses,  the  assault 
both  upon  the  oflScer  and  men,  while  upon  duty,  was  so  violent,  that 
tiie  homicide  could  not  amount  even  to  manslaughter,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered as  excusable  homicide.  The  jury  soon  agreed  upon  a  verdict 
of  not  gtilty,  and  the  prisoner,  being  discharged,  retired  to  the  Castle, 
and  remained  there  until  he  sailed  for  England,  where  he  was  pen- 
sioned. A  few  days  after  the  triab,  while  the  court  continued  to  sit, 
an  incendiary  paper  was  posted  in  the  ni^t  upon  the  door  of  the 
town-house,  complaining  of  the  court  for  dieating  the  people  with  a 
show  of  justice,  and  calling  upon  them  to  rise  and  firee  the  world  from 
such  domestic  tyrants.  We  refer  to  the  printed  trials  for  the  results 
in  the  other  cases. 

In  order  to  repel  the  insinuation  of  Hutchinson  reg^yrding  abundant 
fees,  we  will  give  the  relation  ct  John  Adams  on  this  point  After 
stating  that  he  accq>ted  a  single  guinea  as  a  retaining  fee,  Bfr.  Adams 


^'IVom  fint  to  hflt^  I  neYer  itii  a  w«id  abmi  fteB^ 
;  aod  I  ahoold  have  said  nothix^  aboiU  them  here,  ^ 
aifli  end  iumiiAtioM  had  not  been  prqwgftted,  thel  I  was  tempted  by 
great  Ceea  and  enormoiie  sums  of  money.  Before  or  after  the  trial, 
'PreBUuk  aent  me  ten  guineas,  and  at  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  after- 
waids,  ei^t  guineas  more,  whieh  were  all  the  fees  I  ever  received,  or 
were  ofoed  to  me ;  and  I  should  not  have  said  anything  on  the  sub* 
ject  to  my  eUoits^  if  they  had  never  oflfered  me  anything.  This  was 
aU  the  peconiaiy  reward  I  ever  had  6x  fourteen  or  fifteen  days'  labor 
in  the  most  exhausting  and  fatiguing  canaea  I  ever  tried,  for  hazard- 
ing a  popularity  very  general  and  very  hardly  earned,  and  for  incur- 
ring a  clamor  c{  popular  suspicions  and  prqudices,  which  are  not  yet 
worn  out,  and  never  will  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  history  of  ^s 
period  is  read."  And,  on  another  occaakxi,  Mr.  Adams  further 
remarked : — "  I  have  reason  to  remember  that  &tal  night  The  part 
I  lode  in  defence  of  Gapt  Preston  and  the  soldiers  procured  mo  anxi- 
ety and  obloquy  enough.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  gallant, 
geoeroua,  manly  and  disinterested  actions  of  my  whole  life,  and  one  of 
Ibe  best  pieces  of  service  I  ever  rendered  my  country.  Judgment 
of  death  against  those  soldiers  would  have  been  as  foU  a  stain  upon 
this  country  as  the  executions  c{  the  Quakers  or  witches  anciently. 
Aa  the  evid»ce  was,  the  verdict  c{  the  jury  was  exactly  right  This, 
however,  is  no  reason  why  the  town  should  not  call  the  action  of  that 
iB^t  a  nnasacre;  nor  is  it  any  argum^t  in  fiivor  of  the  governor  or 
mf^^¥^  who  caused  them  to  be  sent  here.  But  it  is  the  stnwgest  of 
proob  of  the  danger  of  standing  armies." 

The  Boston  Athttisaum  overlooks  the  cemetery  where  were  deposited 
the  ranains  of  our  fellow-citiiens  martyred  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
March  5, 1770.  Here  repoae  the  ashes  of  Hancock  and  Cuahing,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  lieutenant-governor  during  the  administration  of 
Ike  former.  Thou^  Sumner  speaks  of  ''  Hancock's  broken  column," 
Ike  idea  is  merely  poetical,  for  no  mcmument  has  ever  been  erected 
over  his  remains.  It  is  stated  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  that  four 
of  the  victims  were  conveyed  on  hearses,  and  buried  on  the  eighth  of 
llardi,  in  one  vault,  in  the  Middle  Burying  Ground.  The  funeral 
fimwintftd  of  an  inmiense  number  of  persons  in  ranks  of  six,  followed 
hj  a  hmg  train  of  carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
lowB|  at  wfaidi  time  the  bdls  of  Bostim  and  adjoining  towns  were 
tdsiL    It  ii  fopposed  that  a  greater  number  of  people  of  Boston  and 
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Tkmiity  aHended  tliis  (onerBl  tban  were  eter  congregated  on  this  obb- 
tinent  on  any  oocamon.  In  fhis  prooefleion  emblematical  bannen  were 
diaplajed.  The  following  effiiakm  appeared  in  Fleet's  Poet,  MarA 
12, 1770: 

*'  With  fin  flnwnplf  saruhurged  with  sodden  dflttth* 
Lo,  the  jMNsed  tube  oonToWeB  its  fiital  breath ! 
The  fljing  ball,  with  hearoi-dixected  finroe* 
Bids  the  free  spirit  of  its  &neii  eoise. 
Well-flited  shftdes !  let  no  uniualy  tear 
From  pity's  eje  diatain  jonr  honored  bier. 
Lost  to  their  Tiew«  sarriTing  friends  maj  moora, 
Tet  o'er  thj  pile  odestial  flames  shall  born. 
Long  as  in  Freedom's  cause  the  wise  contend. 
Bear  to  yovr  ooanttj,  shall  jour  fiune  extend ; 
While  to  the  world  the  lettered  stone  shall  tell 
How  Caldwell,  Attacks,  Oraj  and  MaTcriok  ML" 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  Patrick  Carr,  who  died  of  tlie  woaad 
received  in  the  massacre,  was  buried  from  Fanenil  Hall,  in  the  same 
grate  in  which  the  other  victims  were  deposited. 

The  poet  who  wrote  the  efiiision  above  quoted  predicts  that  the  let- 
tered stone  shaD  tell  the  tale  of  the  martyred  sons  of  liberty ;  bnt  no 
stone  appears  on  the  spot  where  they  were  buried.  Indeed,  if  any 
stone  were  ever  erected  over  their  remains,  it  liuiy  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  British  regulars,  or  removed  in  making  repairs  on  the  ground. 
Let  the  prediction  be  realized  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  on  the  site  to  the  memory  of  this  event,  which,  with  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  insured  Our  independence. 

Our  venerable  native  citizen  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Handy- 
side  Perkins,  probably  the  only  survivor  who  has  any  remembrance 
c{  the  Boston  massacre,  stated  to  the  editor  of  this  work,  at  an  inter* 
view  with  him  on  Jan.  8,  1851,  that  at  that  period  he  was  five  years 
c{  age,  and  asleep  at  home  on  the  evening  of  its  occurrence.  His 
filler,  James  Perkins,  a  wine-merchant,  resided  in  King-street,  on 
the  present  location  of  Tappan's  stone  building,  opposite  Mackerel- 
lane,  now  Kilby-street.  On  the  next  day,  his  fother's  man-servant, 
being  desirous  that  he  should  witness  the  effects  of  this  occurrence, 
imprudently,  as  Mr.  Perkins  remarked,  went  with  him  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  Tavern,  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  custom-house, 
now  the  site  of  the  Messrs.  Gilberts,  brokers,  kept  by  Mr.  Stone. 
Alexander  Cmikshank  testified  that  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
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Bojil  Ejchange-hne,  he  stoj^ped  at  Stone'i  tMern,  and  the  peofde 
weoEe  abusing  tli^  sentinel^  and  showed  him  the  dead  body  of  Grispna 
AUadks,  one  of  the  victims.  He  then  pointed  to  him  the  firosen  Uood 
in  the  gutter,  opposite  the  Exchange  Tavern,  and  procSaeded  with  him 
to  the  residence  of  Tuthill  Hubbard,  on  Comhill,  a  short  distance  bom 
the  north  side  of  Queen-street,  where  ky  the  dead  body  of  another  of 
the  victims ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  his  recollecdon  of  the  tragical 
event,  which  has  never  been  eifiMed  from  his  mind.  Colonel  Perkins 
is  unable  to  state  which  of  the  victims  he  saw  at  Mr.  Hubbard's  resi- 
denoe ;  but,  as  Josej^  Hinckley  testified,  according  to  the  trial,  thaty 
after  the  regulars  had  fired,  he  assisted  in  the  removal  of  Samuel 
Gray,  who  had  fidlen,  to  the  i^theoary's  shq)  of  Dr.  John  Loring, 
which  was  adjoining  or  very  near  Mr.  Hubbard's  dwelling,  and  could 
not  find  admittance,  as  it  was  dosed, — doubtless,  that  was  the  name 
of  the  other  victim  whose  remains  were  exhibited  to  his  youthful 
eye. 

In  order  to  a  further  elucidatioQ  of  this  matter,  we  have  recurred  to 
the  papers  of  the  day,  by  which  it  appears  that  Gray  was  killed  oa 
the  spot,  as  the  ball  entered  his  head  and  broke  the  sknlL  He  was  a 
ropemakar,  and,  on  the  day  of  interment,  his  body  .was  conveyed 
from  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Gray,  his  brother,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Exchange  Tavern.  Now,  CoL  Perkins  is  either  mistaken  regard^ 
ing  the  bouse  where  he  saw  the  pale  corpse,  or  else  it  was  removed 
fitmi  Mr.  Hubbard's  dwelling  on  the  next  day.  James  Caldwell,  also, 
killed  on  the  spot  by  two  baUs  entering  his  breast,  was  mate  of  Captain 
Morton's  vessel,  and  his  body  was  removed  from  the  captain's  resi- 
dence in  Cdb-lane  on  the  day  of  interment  Crispus  Attucks  being 
a  stranger,  his  remains  were  conveyed  from  Faneuil  HalL  He  was 
killed  by  two  balls  entering  his  breast,  and  was  a  native  of  IVamin^ 
ham ;  sod  Samuel,  a  son  of  widow  Mary  Maverick,  a  promising  youth 
of  seventeen  years,  an  appr^itice  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  a  joiner,  was 
wimnded  by  a  ball  that  entered  his  abdomen  and  escaped  through  his 
tack,  which  caused  his  death,  and  his  remains  were  removed  from 
his  mother's  house  on  the  day  of  interment.  Patrick  Carr,  who 
died  a  few  days  after,  of  a  ball  that  entered  near  his  hip  and  went  out 
at  his  side,  was  in  the  employ  of  one  Mr.  Field,  leather-breeches 
maker  in  Queen-street,  and  aged  about  thirty  years.  Among  other 
matters  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meeting  of  Boston,  March 
1S»  1770,  is  the  foUowing  daiiae:— ''  Whether  the  town  will  take  any 
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measnres  that  a  public  nKmnment  may  be  erected  on  the  spot  wbetv 
tiie  late  tragical  scene  was  acted,  as  a  memento  to  posterity  of  that 
horrid  massacre,  and  the  destmctiye  consequences  of  mifitarj  troops 
being  qnartered  in  a  well-regolated  city."  We  notice,  on  toniing  to 
the  records,  that  no  action  was  taken  on  this  p(»nt;  bat  the  town 
yoted  their  thanks  to  the  towns  of  Boxbnry,  Cambridge,  Chailestown 
and  Watertown,  for  their  kind  concern  in  this  deplorable  erent  As 
tiie  precise  location  of  this  scene  will  ever  be  a  point  of  great  interest 
to  Bostonians,  we  gather,  from  the  deposition  of  Samuel  Drowne,  that 
it  occurred  between  Crooked,  now  Wilson's  lane,  and  Royal  Exchange- 
hne.  He  states  that  he  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Exchange 
Tarem,  being  the  next  house  to  the  custom-house ;  and  soon  after  saw 
Captain  Preston,  whom  he  weO  knew,  with  a  number  of  soldiers  drawn 
near  the  west  comer  of  the  custom-house,  and  heard  Preston  say, 
"  Damn  your  bloods !  why  don't  you  fire  ?  "  after  which  they  fired. 

At  a  town-meeting,  Boston,  March  19,  1771,  Hon.  Thomas  Cush- 
bug  moderator,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  some  suitable 
method  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  horrid  massacre  perpetrated 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  Sbrch,  1770,  by  a  party  of  soldiers  of 
the  29th  regiment,  reported  as  their  opmion  that,  for  the  present,  the 
town  make  choice  of  a  proper  person  to  deliver  an  oration  at  such 
time  as  may  be  judged  most  convenient,  to  commemorate  the  barbarous 
murder  of  five  of  our  fellow-dtizens  on  that  fittal  day,  and  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  the  ruinous  tendency  of  standing  armies  in  free  cities, 
and  the  necessity  of  such  noble  exertions,  in  all  friture  times,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  then  made,  whereby  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators against  the  public  liber^  may  be  still  fiiistrated ;  and  the 
committee,  in  order  to  complete  the  plan  of  some  standing  monument 
of  military  tyranny,  begged  leave  to  be  indulged  with  further  time. 
Their  report  being  accepted,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  town 
will  now  come  to  the  choice  of  an  orator.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed ;  Samuel  Hunt  and  James  Lovell  were  nominated  as  candi- 
dates to  deliver  the  oration.  The  inhabitants  then  voted,  and  the 
latter  was  elected.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  James 
liOvell,  and  invite  his  acceptance. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  the  site  where  the  victims  of  the  Boston 
massacre  were  deposited,  the  editor  has  the  evidence  of  the  venerable 
CoL  Joseph  May,  a  warden  ci  King's  Chapel,  possessing  great  integ- 
rity and  a  tenacious  memory,  stated  previous  to  his  decease  b  1841, 


and  mho  wHiMised  tbeir  intennent,  being  then  ten  yean  of  age,  and  a 
aokdar  in  the  public  Latm  school.  Pointing  to  tlM  spot  which  is  the 
sba  of  »  tomb  once  owned  by  the  city,  in  the  rear  of  the  tomb  of 
DeaooQ  Bichard  Checkley,  an  apotheoaiy,  C!oL  May  stated  that  was 
Ae  phoe  where  he  saw  them  interred.  A  beautiful  larch-tree  floor- 
ishea  ai  the  side  of  the  city  tomb,  which  is  opposite  Montgomery-plaoe. 
When,  during  the  mayondty  of  Jonathan  Chapman,  an  iron  fence 
waa  erected  on  the  Qranary  cemetery,  in  the  month  of  Jane,  1840, 
aa  excavation  was  made  oyer  this  spot,  for  the  erection  of  this  city 
tomb,  human  bones,  and  a  skull  with  a  buUet-hole  perforated  throu^^ 
it^  were  disooYcred,  which  probably  wire  remains  of  these  victims; 
and  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  li^  Martin  Smith,  sexton  of  King's 
Chapel  church,  that  he  assisted  in  throwing  the  skull  and  other  bones 
into  the  earth  near  the  larch-tree. 

When  Qeneral  Warren  gave  an  oration  on  the  massacre,  March  5th, 
1772,  James  Allen,  one  of  the  Boston  poets,  commemorated  the  event 
in  verse,  at  his  request;  and  John  Adams  states  in  his  diary,  probably 
in  allusion  to  this  poem,  that  James  Otis  reads  to  large  circles  of  the 
common  people  Allen's  oration  on  the  beauties  of  liberty,  and  recom- 
mends it  as  an  excellent  production.  Allen  thus  aposti^phised  King 
George,  in  these  prophetic  terms : 

**  In  Tiin  shall  Britain  lift  h&t  snppliant  tjt. 
An  alienated  oApring  fteb  no  filial  tie. 
Her  tears  in  Tain  shall  bathe  the  soldiers'  ftet,— 
Bemember,  ingrate.  Boston's  erimsened  stveet ! 
Whole  hecatombs  of  lives  the  deed  shall  paj. 
And  purge  the  murders  of  that  gnil^  day." 

May  the  sons  of  Boston  be  sure  that  a  centennial  oration,  commem- 
orative of  the  Boston  massacre,  be  pronounced  by  tiie  most  eminent 
and  eloquent  orator  of  the  day ! 

One  of  the  most  popular  celebrations  in  Boston,  previous  to  the 
massacre,  was  that  of  the  Ghinpowder  Plot,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  Chauncy,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  dated  May  28d,  1768,  waa 
to  that  day  commemorated;  and  was  in  especial  memorable  to  him,  aa 
his  ancestcMT  was  at  Westminster  school,  adjoining  the  parliament  house, 
pursuing  his  studies,  when  the  plot  was  discovered.  The  latest  data 
of  its  celelnration  in  Boston,  of  which  we  find  the  most  particular 
aocoont,  was  on  Monday,  Nov.  6th,  1769,  when  the  guns  at  the  Csstla 
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Mid  at  the  batterieB  in  town  were  fired,  and  a  pageantry  ezlnbited, 
elerated  on  a  stage,  carried  in  derision  through  the  streets,  and  Sal- 
lowed bj  crowds  of  people,  with  ludicroas  effigies  of  the  Pope  and 
others,  which,  when  they  reached  Copp's  Hill,  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  One  of  the  r^lars  was  flogged  by  one  of  the  party,  for 
attempting  to  detain  the  procession,  as  it  passed  the  main  guard  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  state-hoose.  On  a  lantern  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pope  in  1769;  on  another  was  inscribed  "Love  and 
Unity.  The  American  whig.  Confusion  to  the  tories ;  and  a  total 
banishment  to  bribery  and  corruption."  And  on  the  right  side  was 
this  pro&ne  acrostic,  below  a  'caricature  of  John  Mein,  the  royalist 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and  warm  opponent  of  the  people : 

**liisalting  wreteh  !  we  '11  him  expose, — 
0*er  the  whole  world  hiB  deeds  disclose. 
HeU  now  gapes  wide  to  take  him  in  ; 
Now  he  is  ripe  ;  0,  lump  of  sin  ! 
Mean  is  the  man,  —  M**n  is  his  name ; 
Enough  he 's  spread  lus  hellish  fiune. 
Infernal  ftiries  hurl  his  soul 
Nine  million  times  from  pole  to  pole." 

"Wilkes  and  Liberty"  was  inscribed  on  another  lantern,  over 
highly  inflammatory  yerses.  We  find  no  allusion  to  this  celebration 
after  1774. 

When  the  evening  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  massacre  arrived, 
an  address  was  delivered  at  the  Manu&ctory  House,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young.  This  building  was  selected  for  the  occasion,  because  the  first 
opposition  to  the  British  regulars,  October,  1768,  was  tnade  there, 
when  one  Elisha  Brown,  having  possession  of  the  building,  which  was 
located  at  the  corner  of  Hamilton-place,  as  a  tenant  under  the  prorinoe, 
Bsfosed  admission  to  the  military.  The  high  sheriff*  was  sent  by  Gov. 
Bernard,  for  admission ;  and,  on  a  third  attempt,  he  found  an  open 
window,  and  entered  that ;  upcm  which  the  people  gathered  about  him, 
and  made  him  prisoner.  This  outrage  occurred  just  after  the  arrival 
of  the  regulars.  We  transcribe  the  particulars  of  this  public  demon- 
stration, firom  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  March  7th  and  14th :  The 
hfiUs  of  the  churches  were  tolled  firom  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  until 
one.  An  oration  was  delivered  in  the  evening,  by  Dr.  Young,  at  the 
hall  of  the  ManufSMStory,  a  building  originally  designed  for  encouraging 
ttfiustories,  and  employing  the  poor.    The  oration,  it  is  said,  con- 


tHud  »  farkf  Meomit  of  the  iwiiiflBiire ;  of  the  knpatetioDB  of  treaMi 
and  rebeUion,  with  which  the  tools  of  power  eiideavc»^  to  brand- thii 
inhaUtants;  and  a  deaoant  upcm  the  nature  of  treasons,  with  some 
threata  of  the  British  ministrj  to  take  away  the  Massachtisetts  charter. 
In  the  evoung  there  was  a  very  strildng  exhibition  at  the  hoose  of  Mr. 
Pan!  BeYere,  fronting  the  old  Northnsqaare,  so  called.  At  one  of  the 
diamber  windows  was  the  iqppearance  of  the  ghost  of  Christopher 
Snider,  with  one  (^  his  fii^^  in  the  wound,  endeayoring  to  stop  the 
Uood  issuing  therefrom;  near  him  his  friends  weeping;  at  a  small 
diatamiej  a  monumental  pyramid,  with  his  name  on  the  top,  and  the 
names  of  those  killed  on  the  fifth  of  March  round  the  base ;  under* 
neath,  the  fi>llowing  lii 


*<  SoidcT'i  psle  ghost  tnA  bleecKng  stuids. 
And  vcngeuioe  tot  ^  dmtik  dtmsadB." 

In  the  next  window  were  represented  the  soldiers  drawn  up,  firing  at 
the  people  assembled  before  them,  — the  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the 
wounded  fiJling,  with  the  blood  running  in  streams  from  their  wounds, 
— over  which  was  written," Foul  Play."  In  the  third  window,  was 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  representing  America,  sitting  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  with  a  staff  in  her  hand,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  top 
thereof;  one  foot  on  the  head  of  a  grenadier,  lying  prostrate,  grasping 
a  serpent;  her  finger  pointing  to  the  tragedy. 

Another  authority  states  that  the  bells  of  Boston  tolled  fixnn  nine 
to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  allnsion,  in  Dr.  Young's  oration,  to  the  threats  of  Ghreat  Britain, 
and  the  imputations  of  treason,  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  firmness 
with  which  the  Massachusetts  colonists  resisted  every  device  to  decoy 
and  divert,  most  artfully  attempted  by  the  minions  of  the  throne.  The 
ckqnenoe  of  bribery  fell  powerless.  Lord  Paramount  urged,  in  the 
Bevdutionaiy  play,  written  by  the  author  of  the  American  Ghron- 
idea  of  the  T^imes,  published  in  1776,  —  "  Don't  you  know  there  'e 
saeh  sweet  music  in  the  shaking  of  the  treasury  keys,  that  they  will 
instantly  lock  the  most  babbling  patriot's  tonguel  transform  a  tory 
into  a  whig,  and  a  whig  into  a  tory?  make  a  superanuiated  old  miser 
daaoe,  and  an  old  cynio  philosopher  smile?  How  many  thousttd 
has  yoor  tongue  danoed  at  Westminster  Hall  to  the  sound  of 
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The  bold  daring  of  tbe  times  was  thus  fbroibly  ezpressed|  in  an  old 
,  printed  daring  the  oontest: 

**  Let  tjnuits  r»g»,  and  tjoophants  «xolaim  ; 
Let  torifls  gnmible,  purtiitet  defiune, 
And  all  the  hard  of  tramhling  deepoU  roar. 
And  plot  TOTenge ;  dependenoe  is  no  moze. 
T  it  independenoe  that  we  will  maintain. 
And  Britain*!  ^rrant  shall  no  longer  rrign. 
Britain,  adiea  !  we  seek  jour  aid  no  more ; 
Nor  oall  joa  Mother,  as  we  did  before.** 

We  know  little  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  1772.  He  was  a  talented  writer  in 
fvpen  of  ihe  day,  and  in  the  Bojal  American  Magazine,  on  medical, 
political,  and  religious  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  tea-party  in  1778 ; 
but  a  groundless  tradition  exists,  that  he  was  the  person  who  filled 
his  pockets  with  the  detestable  herb,  which  being  discoTered  when  he 
was  <m  ihe  way  home  firom  the  ships,  some  one  cut  off  the  skirts  of  his 
ooat,  and  threw  away  the  tea.  The  old  crier  witnessed  this  scene, 
but  cannot  state  who  committed  the  act  John  Adams  writes  of  him 
as  his  physician. 

In  the  Life  and  Times  of  (General  Thomas  Lamb,  of  Revolutionaiy 
fione,  are  highly  spirited  letters  from  Dr.  Young,  in  one  of  which  he 
says,  that  "  Lord  North  endeavors  to  still  the  rising  rage  of  his  coun- 
trymen, by  assuring  them  that  no  other  province  will,  in  the  least, 
countenance  the  rebellious  Bostonians."  And,  in  allusion  to  a  town- 
meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Dr.  Young  says,  it  "  was  conducted  with  n 
freedom  and  energy  becoming  the  orators  of  ancient  Rome."  We 
descendants  of  the  patriot  fiithers  have  no  conception  of  their  perils, 
ttid  are  prompted  by  emotions  of  veneration,  at  their  decided  tone, 
amid  the  glare  of  royal  bayonets.  In  Edes  and  Gill's  North  American 
Almanac,  printed  in  1770,  we  find  what  is  termed  ''  A  New  Song, 
now  much  in  vogue  in  North  America,"  which  entwines  this  rebel 

*'  Afi  ages  shall  speak  with  amaie  and  applause 
Of  the  courage  we  'U  show  in  sapport  of  oar  laws. 
'1^  A  we  don't  ftar,  but  to  senre  we  disdain ; 
We  had  better  not  be,  than  not  fkeemen  remain. 
In  freedom  we  *re  bom,  and  in  freedom  we  'U  Uve ; 
Our  pnrsea  are  readj,  — 
Steadj,  friends,  steadj  ; 
Hot  aa  sU?eB»  bnt  as  freemsn,  our  mooej  we  11  givti** 


TRS  ukmhimjL  If 

Tkb  etifiett  ontms  were  delivered  in  the  Old  Brick  Oburdi,  on  the 
ttte  ^  GoTnhiU-eqiiare,  w  at  the  Old  Soath  Church,  end  ettended  hgr 
jmrnenae  ertrnds  of  peqple..  Orij^nally,  a  email  stage  was  erected  in 
the  northern  section  ci  the  church,  on  which  were  exhibited  the  snr- 
Tifors  wounded  at  the  naunacre,  and  a  contribntion  was  taken  for  their 
benefit  These  patriotic  orations  are  a  protective  shield  to  onr  consti- 
tntion,  as  they  iUnstrate  the  principles  of  civil  Uberty. 

The  honored  successor  of  Washingtmi  to  the  presidency  of  this  gk>- 
rious  Union,  when  writing  to  Dr.  Morse  in  allusion  to  the  memorable 
oratioDs  en  the  msssacre,  and  those  succeeding  on  the  national  inde- 
pendence, firom  the  peace  of  1788  down  to  the  year  1816,  thus 
emphaiiieB : — ''  These  orations  were  read,  I  had  almost  said,  by  evexy- 
body  that -could  read,  and  scarcely  ever  with  dry  eyes.  They  have 
new  been  continued  for  forty-five  years.  Will  you  read  them  alll 
They  were  not  long  omtinued  in  their  original  design ;  but  other  gm- 
demen,  with  other  views,  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  a^  change 
from  *  standing  armies'  to  'feelings  which  prodi)ced  the  Bevolution.' 
Of  these  for^-five  orations,  I  have  read  as  many  as  I  have  seen. 
Ihej  have  varied  with  all  the  changes  of  our  politics.  They  have 
been  made  the  engine  of  bringing  forward  to  public  notice  young 
geotleinen  of  promising  genius,  whose  connections  and  sentiments 
were  tolerable  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  moment  There  is 
juvenile  ingenuity  in  all  that  I  have  read.  There  are  few  men  of 
consequence  among  us  who  did  not  commence  their  career  by  an  ora* 
tkm  on  the  fifth  <^  March.  I  have  read  these  orations  with  a  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  pity.  Young  gentlemen  c{  genius  describing  scoms 
they  never  saw,  and  descanting  on  feelings  they  never  felt, — and 
whkh  great  pains  had  been  taken  they  never  should  feel.  When  will 
diese  orations  eoAl  And  when  will  they  cease  to  be  monuments  of 
Ibe  fluctuations  <rf  public  opinion,  and  general  feeling,  in  Boston,  Mas- 
•adiusettB,  and  the  United  States?  They  are  infinitely  more  indica- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  the  moment  than  of  the  feelings  that  produced 
Ibe  Revolution."  And,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  he  remarkSi 
*'  If  I  could  be  fifty  years  younger,  and  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
would  have  these  orations  collected  and  printed  in  volumes,  and  then 
write  the  history  of  the  last  fi)rty-five  years  in  commentaries  upon 
them."  The  conception  of  this  work  was  matured,  and  the  materials 
mostly  gathered,  in  rdation  to  evory  one  of  the  orators  introduced, 
befixe  Aa  editor  ever  read  or  was  aware  of  the  paragraph  hat  quoted 
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from  the  fenenble  Adams  the  dder.  An  entire  ooDectioii  of  tiie 
ontkiis  noticed  in  this  bode,  and  published  in  a  connected  fixnn,  ivoali 
ptore  a  Tahiable  acquisition  to  the  history  and  literatore  ^  our 
coontrj.  Onr  plan  diflEers  materially  from  that  snggested  by  the 
great  Nestor  of  this  republic  We  exhibit  striking  specimens  from 
some  of  the  best  of  those  performances,  with  opinions  respecting  their 
character,  and  present  a  statement  of  the  lives  of  their  authors,  inter- 
spersed with  political,  historical,  and  literary  reminiscences,  unfolding 
a  period  of  eighty  years. 

Our  plan  extends,  moreoTer,  to  the  orators  of  the  Massachusetts 
Cincinnati,  the  Washington  Benevolent,  and  the  Democratic  Washing- 
ton Societies ;  the  eulogists  (m  the  deceased  presidents,  on  Warren,  on 
La&yette  and  Marshall,  and  almost  every  other  political  occasion  in 
the  great  head-quarters  of  the  Revolution,  — our  own  noble  Boston !  — 
trading  to  establish  the  permanence  of  republican  institutions. '  While 
we  mainly  concur  with  President  Adams  in  qnnion  regarding  the 
mnrits  of  those  whidi  he  had  examined,  we  venture  to  assert  that  a 
large  portion  of  these  productions  indicate  an  ability  and  patriotic 
qpirit  that  would  honor  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  most  eminent 
politicians  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  we  should  view  the  period  when 
s«eh  oraticms  would  cease  as  a  strong  indication  of  the  decline  of  this 
great  exemplar  of  all  nations. 

A  large  portion  of  the  materials  for  this  production  were  gathered 
from  the  libraries  of  the  Massadiusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  Qoie 
library  at  Cambridge,  of  the  New  England  BSstoric  Crenealogieal 
Society,  of  the  State  Lil»«ry,  of  the  Boston  Library,  and  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum ;  to  the  librarians  of  whidi  iiuititutions  the  editor 
renders  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  ready  frdlity  extended 
daring  the  research  for  information.  The  editor  is  more  especially 
indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  the  generous  per- 
mission of  access  to  valuable  unpublished  manuscripto  in  their  posses- 
sion, from  which  passages  are  embodied  in  this  work,  greatly  enhano- 
ii^  its  value.  Moreover,  the  editor  renders  his  grateful  thanks  to  Bev. 
Jos^h  Barlow  Felt,  the  courteous  librarian  of  this  institution,  and 
author  of  an  Ecdesiastical  History  ci  New  England,  and  to  Ludoi 
Manlius  Sargent,  Esq.,  whose  experience  in  historical  research  ranks 
tfiem  with  the  most  profound  antiquarians  in  our  country;  to  Sam- 
xkA  G.  Drake,  Esq.,  the  chronicler  of  Indian  History;  and  to  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren,  for  the  free  use  of  the  Revolutionary  manusorqpt 
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jourtial  of  Dr.  John  Wanren,  his  pstriotio  frtber.  The  editor  niD 
never  finget  the  ooiirte87  of  genilemeii  of  the  leading  pxtyfeflrioDe,  m 
lendermg  infimiielioii  essential  to  the  aocnraoy  ct  this  woric,  the  oat»- 
kgne  of  whose  namss  ironld  fill  a  ehapter;  mi  to  reoount  the 
of  fiwts  farmshed  mmid  embraee  a  large  appendix. 


JAMES  LOVELL. 
Aran.  I,  mi.  oir  thb  bobion  massacrs. 

As  the  &ther  and  son  were  remarkable  men,  and  effected  mndi  in 
moulding  the  intelleols  of  the  prinoipal  actors  of  the  Berolution,  we 
wfll  exhibit  first  the  scanty  materiab  regarding  the  fitther.  Master 
Jdin  Lovdl  was  the  eldest  son  ci  John  Lovell,  who  married  Prisdlla 
Gardiner,  Jane  16th,  1709 ;  and  was  bom  at  Boston,  June  16th,  1710. 
He  entered  the  pabhc  Latin  school  in  1717 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoD^  in  1728 ;  became  usher  of  the  Latin  school  in  1729,  until 
he  was  appointed  prindpal  in  1784;  whieh  station  he  occupied  until 
A|nril  IQdk,  1775,  when  Ae  school  was  dispersed  by  the  siege  of  the 
town,  and  consequent  occupation  of  the  royalists.  Mr.  LoveU  married 
Abigail  Green,  Sept,  1784.  He  was  an  excellent  critic,  and  one  of 
the  best  classical  scholars  of  his  day.  Thou^  a  seTcre  teacher,  yet 
he  was  remarkably  humorous,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  It  is 
worthy  of  record,  that  he  deliyered  the  first  published  address  in 
Faoeoil  Hall,  Msrdi  14th,  1742,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  the  noUe  donor  of  the 
hall  to  the  town  of  Boston.  Li  Ae  peroration  of  Mr.  LovelFs  funeral 
oralioii,  he  said :  "  May  this  hall  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of 
truth,  of  justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of  liberty.  May  no  private 
views,  nor  party  broils,  ever  enter  these  walls."  Heaven,  in  mercy, 
however,  otherwise  decreed,  and  to  the  permanence  of  republican  insti- 
tntioDS.  When  the  royal  troops  evacuated  Boston,  there  was  left 
unremoved,  at  the  resideiioe  of  Master  LoveU,  adjoining  the  public 
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Liutm  school  in  School-street,  the  coach  of  General  Gage,  whose  heftd- 
quarters  were  at  the  Province  House,  together  with  a  {dliaeton  and 
■harness  entire.  Moreover,  a  chariot  of  the  governor  was  taken  oat 
of  the  dock  on  Long  Wharf,  greatly  dehceSL  He  was  a  warm  advo- 
cate for  the  crown,  and  embarked  with  the  British  troops  for  Hali&z, 
when  they  evacuated  the  town,  March  14th,  .1776.  We  find  no 
particulars  of  his  history  at  Halifax,  where  he  died  in  1778.  In  the 
gallery  of  paintings  at  Harvard  College  is  his  portrait,  taken  by 
Nathaniel,  son  of  John  Smybert,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1728, 
in  company  with  Bishop  Berkeley.  Judge  Cranch  once  remarked,  '^  I 
remember  that  one  of  his  first  portraits  was  the  picture  of  his  old 
master  Lovell,  drawn  while  the  terrific  impressions  of  the  pedagogue 
were  yet  vibrating  upon  his  nerves.  I  found  it  so  perfect  a  likeness  of 
my  old  neighbor,  that  I  did  not  wonder  when  my  young  friend  told 
me  that  a  sudden,  undesigned  ^ance  at  it,  had  often  made  him 
shudder." 

Master  Lovell  was  a  contributor  to  the  Pietas  et  Gratuktio  Collepi 
Cantabrigiensis,  etc.,  published  in  1761.  The  numbers  2,  25,  26, 
and  27,  are  ascribed  to  his  hand.  The  following  is  the  twenty-seventh 
article  in  the  Pietas : 


«c 


WUle  Hallej  Tiews  the  heaTens  with  eoriont  €J«b, 
Aad  notes  the  changes  in  the  stmrmj  stdes, — 
What  oonsteUatioiis  'bode  desoending  rains, 
SweU  the  proud  streams,  and  fertiliie  the  plains, — 
What  call  the  sephTrs  forth,  with  IkToring  breese 
To  waft  Britannia's  fleets  o'er  snbjeet  sees  ; — 
In  different  orbits  how  the  planets  mn, 
Befleeting  rays  they  borrow  from  the  ssn  ; — 
Sodden,  a  distant  prospect  charms  his  sight, — 
Venus  encircled  in  the  scarce  of  light ! 
Wonders  to  come  his  raiished  thought  nnfold. 
And  thus  the  HeaTen-instmcted  bard  foretold 
What  gicrioos  soenes,  to  ages  past  unknown. 
Shall  in  one  sommer's  rolling  months  be  shown. 
Anspicioas  omens  yon  bright  regions  wear ; 
Erenti  responsiTc  in  the  earth  appear. 
A  golden  Phoebns  decks  the  rising  mom,  — 
Sach,  glorioos  George !  thy  yonthftil  brows  adorn ; 
Nor  spsrkles  Venns  on  the  ethereal  plain, 
Brighter  than  Charlotte,  midst  the  Tir^  train. 
The  illnstrioos  pair  conjoined  in  nuptial  ties, 
Britannia  shines  a  riTal  to  the  skies ! " 
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Mwter  Lcmll  was  MidK»r,  abo,  of  *'The  Seasoiui,  an  Interloeatoij 
Bmrdae  at  the  Soatii  Latin  School,"  spoken  at  the  annual  visitation, 
June  26, 1765,  hj  Daniel  Jones  and  Jonathan  Williams  Austin,  in 
wUdi  tbe  latter  exclaims : 


c« 


Hippj  tlie  man,  whoi  age  has  spraad 
Ita  faoaij  hooon  on  hia  haad, 
Whoae  mind,  on  looking  baek,  aorveja 
A  fruitftil  lift  and  well-spent  dajs. 
Aa  en  tlM  Terge  of  both  he  atanda* 
Both  worida,  at  onoe,  hia  view  oommanda : 
fleaa  earth  onwiahed  lbr»  wiahed  finrakieB,  — 
Contanted  liiea,  and  joyful  diea." 


The  British  troops  ascribed  their  repnlse  at  the  battle  of  Banker 
Uiil  to  the  following  drcomstance :  Directly  after  they  had  landed, 
it  was  discovered  that  most  of  the  cannon-balls  which  hsd  been 
faroof^t  over  were  too  large  for  the  pieces,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  send  them  back,  and  obtain  a  fresh  supply.  ''This  wretched 
Uonder  of  over-eiaed  balls,"  says  Oen.  Howe,  ''  arose  from  the  dotage 
of  an  oflBcer  of  rank  in  the  ordnance  department,  who  spends  all  his 
time  with  the  schoolmaster's  dauj^ter."  It  seems  that  Col.  Clereland, 
who,  "  though  no  Samson,  must  have  his  Delilah,"  was  enamored  of 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  old  Master  Lovell,  and  in  ordar  to  win  &vor 
with  the  damsel,  had  g^ven  her  younger  brother  an  appoiiitment  in  the 
ordnance,  for  which  he  was  not  qualified ;  and  Dr.  JeflBries  confirmed 
this  relation.  Thb  error,  to  whatever  cause  it  might  have  been  owing, 
created  delay,  and  somewhat  diminished  the  effect  of  the  British  fire 
during  the  first  two  attacks.  A  tradition  exists  that  during  the  batde 
suddenly  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery  ceases.  Gen.  Howe,  in  con- 
stemation,  demands  the  reason.  ''  The  balls  are  too  large."  "  Fatal 
error!"  says  Howe;  "  what  delusion  drives  Col.  Cleveland  to  pass  all 
his  time  with  the  schoolmaster's  daughter,  instead  of  minding  his 
l»ifww>—  7  Pour  in  grape ! "  The  forthcoming  allusion  to  this  aflSur 
appears  in  a  scmg  ascribed  to  a  British  soldier,  written  after  the  battle : 

"  Oir  eondnetor,  he  got  broke 

For  hii  Bdaeondiiet,  anie,  air ; 
The  abot  he  acnl  for  twalTe-ponnd  gvna,  . 

Were  nade  tat  twenty-ftmr,  air. 
There  'a  bobm  in  Beaton  pleaaed  to  aaj. 

As  we  the  flild  were  taking. 
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We  wnt  to  Un  tlwir  coanUji—i 
While  tkey  tbeiriiAj  were  mathig. 

For  such  stoat  whigs  I  nerer  flftw,  — 
To  hang  them  all,  I  'd  rather. 

For  maldng  haj  with  mnsket-balll 
And  Imok-ehot  mixed  together.' 


9f 


We  will  now  exhibit  the  outline  of  the  history  of  Muter  James 
Lovell,  who  was  bom  at  Boston,  Oct  81,  1787;  entered  the  public 
Latin  school  in  1744,  and  graduated  at  Hanrard  Goll^  in  1756.  He 
became  the  usher  of  this  school  in  1757,  which  staticm  he  filled  until 
April  19,  1775,  when  the  school  was  suspended  by  the  war.  He  was 
also  master  of  the  North  Grammar,  now  the  Eliot  school.  The  Latin 
school  was  revived,  Nov.  8,  1776.  He  married,  at  Trinity  Church, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander  Middleton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  Nov. 
24, 1760. 

On  the  morning  before  the  town  oommilllee  had  reached  his  resi- 
dence, to  invite  him  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  massacre,  his  fiither 
took  occasion,  at  the  break&st-table,  according  to  the  tradition,  to 
advise  him  not  to  accept  the  i^pointment,  as  his  inexperience  in  public 
matters  was  not  equal  to  the  effi>rt ;  nor  could  he  expect,  if  he  were, 
that  the  undertaking  would  result  in  any  public  benefit,  or  personal 
advantage  to  himself.  "  Besides,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
''there  is  a  consideration  in  this  matter,  above  all  others:  there  is 
danger  in  the  attempt, — your  li&  will  be  in  jeopardy."  ''  Is  that  the 
case,  &ther?"  said  Lovell;  ''then  my  mind  is  decided;  my  resolu- 
tion is  fixed,  that  I  will  attempt  it  at  every  hazard ! "  Whether  or  not 
this  relation  be  fact,  it  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
people  assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  listen  to  the  young  orator,  when 
the  throng  being  too  great,  the  audience  forthwith  adjourned  to  thet 
Old  South  Church,  and  after  a  fervent  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Chauncy,  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  James  Lovell,  that  received 
"the  universal  acceptance  of  the  audience;"  after  which,  the  thanks 
of  the  town  were  voted  him,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  request  a 
copy  for  the  press.  He  remarked,  in  this  performance,  that  "  the 
design  of  this  ceremony  was  decent,  wise,  and  honorable.  Make  the 
bloody  fifth  of  March  the  era  of  the  resurrection  of  your  birthrights, 
which  have  been  murdered  by  the  very  strength  that  nursed  them  in 
their  infimcy."  And  towards  the  close  of  the  oration,  he  remarks : 
ciiT.«:«»  declared  myself  an  American  son  of  liberty,  of  true 
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chartor  principleB, — havbg  shown  the  critical  and  dangerous  sitoatkn 
oT  our  birthrights,  and  the  true  course  for  speedy  redress, — I  shall 
take  the  freedom  to  recommend  with  boldness  one  previous  step.  Let 
U8  show  we  understand  the  true  value  of  what  we  are  claiming." 

Mr.  Lovell  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  of  fiunous  reputation ;  but 
detraction,  ever  seeking  to  wound  those  most  esteemed,  fix>wned  its 
odioas  visage  upon  him.  John  Adams  says,  in  his  diary,  under  data 
of  January  7,  1766 :  ''  Samuel  Waterhouse,  of  the  customs,  the  most 
notorious  scribbler,  satirist,  and  libeller,  in  the  service  of  the  cons{»ra- 
tors  against  the  liberties  of  America,  made  a  most  malicious,  ungen* 
erouB  attack  upon  James  Lovell,  Jr.,  the  usher  of  the  grammar  school, 
as  others  had  attacked  him  about  idleness,  and  fiuniliar  spirits,  and 
anyship,  and  expectancy  of  a  deputation." 

The  residence  of  James  Lovell,  during  the  Revolution,  was  on  the 
estate  where  Chapman  Hall  is  now  located,  and  his  &mily  witnessed 
on  the  house-top  the  burning  of  Gharlestown  during  the  battle  of 
Banker  Hill.  While  Mr.  Lovell  was  imprisoned  in  the  Boston  jail,  in 
Que»:i-street,  in  consequence  of  Greneral  Howe  havmg  discovered  a 
prohibited  correspondence,  proving  his  adherence  to  the  Revolutionary 
cause,  his  devoted  wife  was  daily  accustomed  to  convey  his  food  to  the 
|Miaon  door.  They  had  eight  sons,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  was 
married  to  Mark  Pickaid,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  of  Harvard  College.  After  the  Revo- 
lutioii,  Mr.  Lovell  resided  in  Hutchinson-street,  located  on  Sturgis- 
place. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  thirty-<me  captives  were  imprisoned 
in  Boston  jail,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Lovell,  who  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  Washington,  dated  Provost's  Prison,  Boston,  Nov.  19, 1775, 
in  which  he  said :  ^'  Tour  excellency  is  already  informed  that  the 
powers  of  the  military  government  established  in  this  town  have  been 
wantonly  and  cruelly  exercised  against  me,  from  thcftth  of  June  last 
I  have  in  vain  r^)eatedly  solicited  to  be  broi:^ht  to  some  kind  of  trial 
for  my  pretended  crimes.  Li  answer  to  a  petition  of  that  sort,  pre* 
sented  on  the  16th  of  October,  I  am  directed,  by  Col.  Balfour,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Howe,  to  seek  the  release  of  Col.  Skene  and  his  Jon, 
as  the  sole  means  of  my  enlargement 

*'  Una  proposition  appears  to  me  extremely  disgracefid  to  the  party 
fiom  which  it  comes;  and  a  compliance  with  it  pregnant  with  danger- 
om  cooeeqiieDoes  to  my  fiUow-eitiaens.    But,  while  my  own  spirit 
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jiroiiipts  me  to  reject  it  direcdj  with  the  keenest  disdain,  the  impor- 
tanity  of  my  distressed  wife,  and  the  advice  of  some  whom  I  esteem, 
haTe  checked  me  down  to  a  consent  to  give  jour  excellency  this  inform- 
ation. I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  wisdom,  and  I  shall  be 
perfi^cdy  resigned  to  your  determination,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  must 
not)  however,  omit  to  say,  that  should  you  condescend  to  stigmatize 
the  proceeding  of  my  enemies  by  letter,  the  correction  might  work 
some  change  in  &vor  of  myself,  or  at  least  of  my  family;  which  must, 
I  think,  perish  through  want  of  fuel  and  provisions,  in  the  approach- 
ing winter,  if  they  continue  to  be  deprived  of  my  assistance." 

Master  Lovell  addressed  another  letter,  Dec.  6,  1775,  to  (General 
Washington,  in  which  he  remarked :  ''  Charged  with  being  a  spy,  and 
giving  intelligence  to  the  rebels,  I  have  been  snfiering  the  pains  and 
indignities  of  imprisonment  from  the  29th  of  June  last,  without  any 
sort  of  trial.  Capt.  Balfour,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Howe,  some  time 
ago  directed  Mrs.  Lovell  to  tell  me,  from  the  commander-in-chief,  that 
I  must  obtain  the  exchange  of  Col.  Skene  and  his  son,  as  the  only 
condition  of  my  enlargement ;  and  I  have  waited  weeks  in  a  vain  hope 
of  being  enabled  to  write  with  more  precision  to  your  excellency.  I 
hhye  no  argument  but  of  a  private  nature  to  make  use  of,  upon  this 
occasion;  and  it  is  addressed  to  your  excellency's  humanity,  which  I 
*  am  well  satisfied  will  attend  the  decision  of  your  wisdom.  I  myself 
am  reduced  to  such  a  risk  of  life,  and  my  family  to  such  miseries,  by 
my  imprisonment,  as  to  make  both  objects  of  compassion  to  all  who  are 
not  learnedly  barbarous  and  cruel." 

Washington  wrote  to  Hancock,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  80, 1776 :  *^  I 
shall,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Congress,  though  interdicted  by 
Oen.  Howe,  propose  an  exchange  of  Col.  Skene  for  Mr.  Lovell  and 
his  family ;  and  shall  be  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
deserving  man,  w)^  has  shown  his  fidelity  and  regard  to  his  country 
to  be  too  great  Wt  persecution  and  cruelty  to  overcome,  in  any  post 
agreeable  to  his  wishes  and  inclinations."  Here  is  a  tribute  to  Lovell 
tmn  the  immortal  Washington,  of  greater  value  than  the  most 
renowned  heraldry. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  detamed  in  prison,  regardless  of  the  intercession  of 
Washington,  until  the  British  army  evacuated  the  town,  when  he  was 
conveyed  to  Halifikx,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement.  Thus, 
while  the  &ther  was  at  Halifax  an  honored  follower  of  the  crown,  the 
son  WB8  degraded  for  an  adherenoe  to  the  eagle.    His  family  were  pro- 
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oeted  hj  ibe  respected  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  in  whose  dwelling  tbej 
esidedi — located  on  Marlboro'-street, — until  his  return  fix)m  CKf- 
intf .  Mr.  LoyeD  hafqpened  to  be  doomed  to  the  same  prison  in 
ftSih  the  &mous  CoL  Ethan  Allen  was  confined,  with  several  other 
Americans.  Allen  had  been  a  wanderer  during  his  captdvity,  haying 
mh  first  sent  firora  Montreal  to  Eng^id  in  irons,  and  then  trans- 
lorted  back  to  Halifikz,  by  way  of  Ireland  and  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
iOtell  was  finally  exchanged  far  Got.  Skene,  of  Tioonderoga,  on  Not. 
.776,  vrA  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  80th  day,  by  way  of  New  TorL 
The  hardships  of  imprisonment  rather  impaired  his  intellect,  thou^ 
ta  power  was  never  dethroned.  There  was  a  deep  rancor  against 
lir.  Lovell,  when  in  Boston  jail,  for  having  publicly  repeated,  in  his 
n&m  on  the  massacre,  what  the  royalists  had  taught  him  by  experi- 
ooe,  "  that  slaves  envy  the  fireedom  of  others,  and  take  malicious- 
ileasttre  in  contribiiting  to  destroy  it; "  — being  a  citation  firom  Black- 
tone.  And  another  matter  tl»t  excited  prejudice  was  the  getting 
lossessioa  of  a  note  written  to  one  going  to  Point  Shirley,  which  Qea. 
lawe  had  intercepted.  Consequently  he  was  closely  locked  up,  and 
lebaned  the  use  df  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  though  he  declared  his  inno- 
mee  of  any  forbidden  correspondence. 

In  Dec.  1776,  James  Lovell  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
pneas,  for  his  native  state.  On  the  third  of  May,  1778,  Mr.  Lovell 
note  to  Arthur  Lee  as  follows:  ''In  the  month  of  October,  1775, 1 
ised  the  fireedom  of  writing  to  you  firom  Boston  prison,  by  a  Mr. 
^Tilliam  Powell,  who  had  also  in  charge  some  papers  to  enable  you  to 
tigmatiae  the  mean  cruelties  of  Gage,  who  was  then  exulting  in  his 
wmmaiid;  but  the  papers  whidi  I  afterwards  sent  you  firom  Halifia 
jail,  by  an  amiable  lady,  affinrded  proofo  of  scientific  barbarity  in 
lowe,  which  tended  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  what  I  had  endured 
inder  his  predecessor.  I  had  the  imagination,  at  tUat  time,  of  pur- 
an^  those  men  personally  to  Europe ;  but  when  I  heard  my  country- 
aen  had  wisely  declared  independence,  I  felt  myself  instantly  repaid 
or  all  my  losses  and  bodily  injuries.  I  will  not  endeavor  to  constrain 
nm  to  believe  that  I  am  governed,  at  this  day,  by  feelings  and 
BoCms  of  the  most  laudable  patriotism.  I  am  not  anxious  to  disavow 
i  degree  of  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  which  our  enemies  seem  to  have 
Mtt  indttstrioos  to  excite  in  us.  It  would  be  fidse  affectation  of 
■itefsal  benevolence  to  sajr  I  lament  the  present  disgrace  of  Britain. 
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Whether  she  mends  upon  it  or  not,  I  most  rejoice  at  it,  though  ttpoB 
diflbrent  principles." 

It  is  a  singnlar  coincidence  to  this  remark^  that  the  editor,  while 
writing  in  the  book-store  of,  Drake  the  antiquarian,  had  his  attentf<m 
directed  to  a  passage  in  Boswell's  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Drake  held  in 
his  hand  at  the  moment,  where  Johnson,  in  conyersing  with  MSm 
Seward,  says,  April  15th,  1778, ''  I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind; 
except  an  An^rican."  Miss  Seward,  looking  at  him  with  mild  and 
steady  astonishment,  said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are  always 
most  violent  against  those  we  have  injured." 

We  find  in  the  London  Political  Register  for  1780  the  following 
severe  remarks  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Loyell,  because  o(  his  repub- 
lican course :  ''  In  the  pockets  of  Warren,  the  rebel  commander,  killed 
at  Bunker  Hill,  were  found  letters  from  James  Lovell,  a  rebel  spy, 
stating  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  with  a 
yfriety  of  other  information.  The  spy,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to 
the  gallows  and  executed,  was  only  taken  up  and  detained  in  custody ; 
and  when  our  army  was  at  New  York,  he  was  discharged,  at  the 
request  of  some  of  the  rebel  chiefe.  The  deputy  commissary  of 
prisoners  saw  him  safely  on  board  the  cartel  ship,  and  laid  in  for  him 
the  best  provisions  the  place  could  supply.  Lovell,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  this,  the  instant  he  landed  in  the  rebel  territory,  wrote 
the  commissary  a  most  abusive  letter ;  and,  by  this  infiunous  behavior, 
having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  villany,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
rebels  of  Massachusetts,  deemed  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress ;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  in  Boston,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  their  delegates  to  Congress.  The  rebel  spies  and  prisoners 
taken  by  our  troops  have  been  always  treated  with  a  lenity  nearly 
akin  to  folly ;  the  rebels  never  imputed  it  to  our  humanity,  but  to  our 
timidity  and  dread  of  them." 

The  Political  Register  quotes  a  passage  from  an  intercepted  letter 
of  Mr.  Lovell,  dated  Philadelphia,  Nov.  20, 1780,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gerry,  in  which  he  said :  ''  Is  it  not  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Massachu- 
setts? Does  my  wife  look  as  if  she  wanted  a  toothless,  grayheaded, 
sciatic  husband  near  her?  I  am  more  benefit  to  her  at  a  distance 
than  in  conjunction,  as  the  almanac  has  it" 

In  1784  Mr.  Lovell  was  appointed  recdver  of  Continental  taxes, 
and  during  the  confederacy  of  1788  and  '89  he  was  the  collector  for 
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the  poM  of  Boston.    He  was  the  naval  offioer  of  Boston  from  1790 
until  his  decease,  at  Windham,  Maine,  July  14, 1814. 

Mr.  LoveU  published  several  tracts.  In  1760  he  delivered  an 
oration  in  Latin,  to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  Henry  Flint,  who 
was  fi%-five  years  a  tator  of  Harvard  College.  In  1808,  Propaga- 
tioii  of  Truth,  or  Tyranny  Anatomized ;  Sketches  of  Man  as  He  is, 
oonnected  with  the  Past  and  Present  Mode  of  Education;  A  Letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be 
fitted  speeially  for  the  Age  and  Courage  of  the  Toung  Federal  Repub- 
licans of  Boston,  and  also  to  be  calculated  generaUy  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  all  gray-headed  as  well  as  green-headed  fi^ee  citixens  every- 
where :  dated,  July  4, 1805. 


DB.  BENJAMIN   CHURCH. 

MABOB5,177S.  ON THB B08ION 1CA8BA0BB. 

Db.  Benjamin  Chtjbch  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Church, 
of  Mather  Byles'  dburch,*  in  Boston ;  and  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Aug.  24, 1734.  He  entered  the  Latin  school  in  1745,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1754.  He  was  a  student  in  the  London  Med- 
ical Colle^,  and  walked  the  hospitals,  daily  visiting  all  the  wards. 
He  married  Miss  Hannah  Hill,  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  a  sister  of 
his  early  friend,  a  young  student  in  London.  He  returned  to  Boston, 
and  had  Benjamin,  who  married  a  lady  of  London,  and  became  a 
sm^geon  in  the  British  army ;  James  Miller,  bom  1759 ;  Sarah, 
bom  1761,  who  married  Benjamin  Weld,  a  tory  refugee ;  Hannah, 
bom  1764,  who  married  William  Eirkly,  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
had  sixteen  children.  It  is  to  a  descendant  <^  this  branch  that  the 
editor  is  indebted  for  information. 

Dr.  Church  mss  the  surgeon  who  examined  the  body  of  Crispua 
Attocks,  killed  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  massacre  of  1770 ;  and 
his  dqposition  is  printed  in  the  narrative  of  the  toiyn.    He  was  the 
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iist  Gmid  Master  of  the  Bisbg  Ban  Lodge,  instituted  in  1772.  Dr. 
Church  pronounoed  the  oration  on  the  massacre,  at  the  Old  South;  and 
80  Tast  was  the  throng  of  pe(^  to  hear  it,  that  the  orator,  and  John 
HanoodL,  the  moderator  of  this  adjourned  town-meeting,  were  obliged  to 
be  taken  in  at  a  window.  It  was  received  '^  with  universal  i^plause^'* 
and  directly  after  its  delivery  the  people  unanimously  requested  a  copy 
bt  the  press.  Dr.  Eliot  says  of  it,  that  '^  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
Tory  best  of  the  Boston  CHrations."  He  had  genius  and  taste,  and  was 
«i^ent  writer  in  poetry  «>d  pro«,.  eoDsLg  .nostly  of  e»^^ 
a  wit^  and  philological  nature,  which  are  scattered  in  newspapers 
and  publications  almost  obsolete. 

On  the  evening  after  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  the  lantern 
exhibition  appeared  from  Mrs.  Clapham's  balcony,  in  King-street;  and 
in  one  of  the  chamber  windows  was  inscribed  the  following  impas* 
sioned  eflfiision : 

«<  Canit  thoa,  spectator,  Tiew  this  orimsoned  soene. 
And  not  reflect  what  these  sad  portraits  mean  i 
Or  can  thj  slaughtered  brethren's  guiltless  gore 
Berenge,  in  lain,  from  year  to  jear  implore  ? 
Ask  not  where  Preston  or  his  bntehers  are ! 
But  ask,  who  brought  those  bloody  TillMns  here  i 
Neier  fer  instrumenti  forsake  the  cause. 
Nor  spare  the  wretch  who  would  subvert  the  laws  t 
That  ruthless  fiend,  who,  for  a  trifling  hire. 
Would  murder  scores,  or  set  a  town  on  fire. 
Compared  with  him  who  would  a  land  enslaTC* 
Appears  an  inconsiderable  knave. 
And  shall  the  first  adorn  the  fittal  tree. 
While,  pampered  and  caressed,  the  last  goes  flree? 
Forbid  it,  thou  whose  eye  no  bribe  can  bimd. 
Nor  fear  can  influence,  nor  fiiTor  bind  f 
Thy  justioe  drore  one  murderer  to  despidr ; 
And  shaU  a  number  Uto  in  riot  here  ? 
liTe  and  appear  to  glory  in  the  crimes 
Which  hand  destruction  down  to  ftiture  times? 
Tes,  ye  shall  life !  but  life  like  branded  Cain, 
In  dttly  dread  of  being  nightly  sl^  ; 
And  when  the  anxious  scene  on  earth  is  o'er. 
Your  names  shall  stink  till  time  shall  be  no  more ! " 

We  cannot  restrain  the  desire  to  present  the  peroration  of  tho 
oration  so  much  applauded :  ''  By  Heaven,  they  die !  Thus  nature 
qK>ke,  and  the  swollen  heart  leaped  to  execute  Uie  dreadful  purpose. 
Dire  was  the  interval  of  rage, — fierce  was  the  conflict  of  the  souL    In 
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that  important  hour,  did  not  the  staUdxig  ghosts  of  our  stem  fine- 
fiiihera  point  us  to  Uoody  deeds  of  yengeance?  Did  not  the  oon- 
aidesation  of  oar  expirii^  liberties  impel  us^  to  remorseless  hayoc? 
Bail  hark !  the  guardian  Qoi  of  New  England  issues  his  awful  man- 
dafte,  —  Peace,  be  still !  Hushed  was  the  bursting  war;  the  lowering 
len^Mat  frowned  its  rage  away.  Confidence  in  that  God,  beneath 
whose  wing  we  shelter  all  our  cares,  —  that  blessed  confidence  released 
the  dastard,  the  cowering  prey;  with  haughty  scorn  we  refused  to 
beeome  th^  executioners,  and  nobly  gave  them  to  the  wrath  of 
Heaven.  But  words  can  poorly  paint  the  horrid  scene.  Defencelees, 
prostrate,  bleeding  countrymen,  — the  piercing,  agonizing  groans,  — 
the  mingled  moan  of  weeping  relatives  and  friends,  —  these  best  can 
qpeak,  to  rouse  the  luke-warm  into  noble  zeal,  — to  fire  the  zealous  into 
manly  rage  against  the  fi)ul  oppression  of  quartering  troops  in  pop- 
ulous cities  in  times  of  peace." 

There  is  but  one  sentence  in  this  admired  production  that  could  be 
ccmstrued  in  the  least  degree  to  indicate  the  fear  that  this  vigorous 
mind  would  ever  forsake  the  cause  of  injured  humanity,  wherein  he 
says,  '^  The  constitution  of  England  I  revere  to  a  degree  of  idolatry."* 
This,  however,  is  directly  qualified,  for  he  continues,  '^  but  my  attach- 
ment is  to  the  common  weaL  The  magistrate  will  ever  command  my 
respect  by  the  int^ity  and  wisdom  of  his  administrations." 

Dr.  Church  was  a  Boston  representative,  a  member  of  the  Provin-  ' 
eial  Congress  in  1774,  and  physician-general  to  the  patriot  army  in 
that  year. 

About  the  year  1768,  Dr.  Church  erected  an  elegant  mansion  at 
Baynham,  on  the  side  of  Nippahonsit  pond,  ''  allured,  perhaps,"  says 
Dr.  Allen,  '^  by  the  pleasures  of  fishing."  Probably  it  was  thus  that 
he  created  a  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  led  to  his  defection  firom 
the  cause  of  his  country.  A  letter  written  in  cipher,  to  his  brother 
in  Boston,  was  intrusted  by  him  to  a  young  woman,  with  whom  he  was 
said  to  be  living  in  crime.  The  mysterious  letter  was  found  upon  her; 
but,  the  doctor  having  opportunity  to  speak  to  her,  it  was  only  by  the 
force  of  threats  that  the  name  of  the  writer  was  extorted  from  her. 
It  was  for  some  time  difficult  to  find  any  person  capable  of  decipher- 
ing Dr.  Church's  letter,  but  at  length  it  was  effected  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  West,  of  New  Bedford.  When  Washington  charged  him  with 
hii  baseness,  he  never  attempted  to  vindicate  himself. 

Washington  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Hancock,  dated  Cambridge,  Oct  6, 
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1775 :  ''  I  have  now  a  painful,  though  a  necessarj  duty  to  perform^ 
respectiDg  Dr.  Church,  director-general  of  the  hospital.  About  a 
ireek  ago,  Mr.  Secretary  Ward,  of  Providence,  sent  up  to  me  one 
Wainwood,  an  inhabitant  of  Newport,  with  a  letter  directed  to  Major 
Cane,  in  Boston,  in  characters ;  which,  he  said,  had  been  left  with 
Wainwood  some  time  ago,  by  a  woman  who  was  kept  by  Dr.  Church. 
She  had  before  pressed  Wainwood  to  take  her  to  Capt.  Wallace,  at 
Newport,  Mr.  Dudley  the  collector,  or  George  Rowe,  which  he 
declined.  She  then  gave  him  a  letter,  with  a  strict  charge  to  deliver 
it  to  either  of  those  gentlemen.  He,  suspecting  some  improper  cor- 
respondence, kept  the  letter,  and  after  some  time  opened  it ;  but,  not 
being  able  to  read  it,  laid  it  up,  where  it  remained  until  he  received  an 
obscure  letter  from  the  woman,  expressing  an  anxiety  after  the  original 
letter.  He  th^i  communicated  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Waird,  who 
sent  him  up  with  the  papers  to  me.  I  immediately  secured  the 
woman ;  but  for  a  long  time  she  was  proof  against  every  threat  and 
persuasion  to  discover  the  author.  However,  at  length  she  was 
brought  to  a  confession,  and  named  Dr.  Church.  I  then  immediately 
secured  him,  and  all  his  papers.  Upon  his  first  examination,  he  readily 
acknowledged  the  letter;  said  it  was  designed  for  his  brother  Fleming, 
and  when  deciphered  would  be  found  to  contain  nothing  criminal. 
He  acknowledged  his  never  having  communicated  the  correspondence  to 
any  person  here,  but  the  girl,  and  made  many  protestations  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Having  found  a  person  capable  of  decipher- 
ing the  letter,  I,  in  the  mean  time,  had  all  his  papers  searched,  but 
feund  nothing  criminal  among  them.  But  it  appeared,  on  inquiry, 
that  a  confidant  had  been  among  the  papers  before  my  messenger 
arrived." 

We  select  this  passage  fit)m  Dr.  Church's  intercepted  letter :  '^  For 
the  sake  of  the  miserable  convulsed  empire,  repeal  the  acts,  or  Britain 
is  undone.  This  advice  is  the  result  of  warm  affection  to  my  king 
and  the  realm.     Remember,  I  never  deceived  you.'' 

He  was  convicted  by  court-martial,  Oct  8,  1775,  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  president,  ^'of  holding  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
enemy."  He  was  imprisoned  at  Cambridge.  On  Oct.  27,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  examined.  His 
defence  before  the  house,  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections,  was  a 
specimen  of  brilliant  talents  and  great  ingenuity.  That  the  letter  was 
designed  (or  his  brother,  but,  not  being  soit,  he  had  oommunicated  no 
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iCe :  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  letter  bat  notorious  &ctB : 
tlwt  his  ezaggerationfl  of  the  American  force  could  onlj  be  designed 
t>  &Tor  the  cause  of  liberty :  and  that  the  object  was  purely  patriotic. 
*  Confirmed,"  said  he,  "in  assured  innocence,  I  stand  prepared  for 
jour  ke^iest  searchings.  The  warmest  bosom  here  does  not  flame  with 
i  brighter  seal  fi>r  the  security,  happiness,  and  liberties,  of  America." 
He  was  expelled  from  the  house ;  and  the  Continental  Congress  after- 
wards resolved  that  he  should  be  confined  in  jail  in  Connecticut,  and 
"debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper."  He  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  occasionally  ride  out,  under  a  trusty  guard.  Madam 
Adams,  in  alluding  to  the  treachery  of  Dr.  Church,  remarked  at 
tint  time :  "  Tou  may  as  well  hope  to  bind  up  a  hungry  tiger  with 
a  eobweb,  as  to  hold  such  debauched  patriots  in  the  visionary  chains 
of  decency,  or  to  charm  them  with  the  intellectual  beauty  of  truth 
and  reason."  His  residence,  in  Boston,  was  at  the  south  comer  of 
Avon-pkce.  Dr.  Thatcher  says,  "  There  were  not  a  few  among  the 
most  respectable  and  intelh'gent  in  the  community  who  expressed 
strong  doubts  of  a  criminal  design  in  his  conduct."  Our  readers, 
however,  need  only  to  examine  the  statement  of  Paul  Revere,  in  the 
SBOoeeding  paragraphs,  to  have  their  minds  satisfied  of  his  treacherous 
conduct  It  appears  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  dated  Boston,  Jan. 
1, 1798:  "In  the  fi^ll  of  1774,  and  winter  of  1775,  I  was  one  of 
upwards  of  thirty,  chiefly  mechanics,  who  formed  ourselves  into  a 
committee,  fi}r  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  British 
•olfiers,  and  gaining  every  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  tories. 
We  held  our  meetings  at  the  Oreen  Dragon  Tavern.  We  were  so  care- 
fbl  that  our  meetings  should  be  kept  secret,  that  every  time  we  met, 
every  person  swore  upon  the  Bible  that  they  would  not  discover  any 
of  our  transactions,  but  to  Hancock,  Adams,  Drs.  Warren,  Church, 
and  one  or  two  more.  About  November,  when  things  began  to  grow 
serious,  a  gentleman  who  had  connections  with  the  tory  party,  but 
was  a  whig  at  heart,  acquainted  me  that  our  meetings  were  discovered, 
and  mentioned  the  identical  words  that  were  spoken  among  m  the 
■q^  before.  We  did  not  then  distrust  Dr.  Church,  but  supposed  it 
wmti  be  some  one  among  us.  We  removed  to  another  place,  which 
we  thought  was  more  secure ;  but  here  we  fi)und  that  all  our  tranaac* 
tiOBs  were  communicated  to  Gov.  Oage.  This  came  to  me  through 
fte  liien  aecretary,  Fludcer.    He  told  it  to  the  gentleman  mentioiied 

4* 
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above.  It  was  then  a  common  opinion  that  there  was  a  traitor  in  Ae 
Provincial  Congress,  and  that  Gage  was  possessed  of  all  their  seorels. 
Dr.  Chnrch  appeared  to  be  a  high  son  of  liberty.  He  frequented  all 
the  places  where  they  met ;  was  encouraged  by  all  the  leaders  of  the 
sons  of  liberty ;  and  it  appeared  he  was  respected  by  them,  though  I 
knew  that  Dr.  Warren  had  not  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  Thou^ 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  liberty  songs  which  he  composed  were 
parodized  by  him  in  &vor  of  the  British,  yet  none  dare  charge  him 
with  it  I  was  a  constant  and  critical  observer  of  him,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  never  thought  him  a  man  of  principle,  and  I  doubted  much, 
in  my  own  mind,  whether  he  was  a  real  whig.  I  knew  that  he  kept 
company  with  a  Capt.  Price,  a  half-pay  British  officer;  and  that  he 
frequently  dined  with  him  and  Bobinson,  one  of  the  conmiissioners. 
I  know  that  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  asked  him  why  he  was 
so  often  with  Bobinson  and  Price.  His  answer  was,  that  he  kept 
company  with  them  on  purpose  to  find  out  their  plans.  The  day  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  I  met  him  in  Cambridge,  when  he  shew  me 
some  blood  on  his  stocking,  which,  he  said,  spirted  on  him  from  a  man 
who  was  killed  near  him,  as  he  was  urging  the  militia  on.  I  well 
remember  that  I  argued  with  myself,  if  a  man  will  risk  his  life  in  a 
cause,  he  must  be  a  friend  to  that  cause ;  and  I  never  suspected  him 
after,  till  he  was  charged  with  being  a  traitor. 

<<The  same  day,  I  met  Dr.  Warren.  He  was  president  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  He  engag^  me  as  a  messenger  to  do  the  out- 
of-doors  business  for  the  committee,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
being  frequently  with  them.  The  Friday  evening  after,  about  sunset, 
I  was  sitting  with  some  or  near  all  that  committee,  in  their  room, 
which  was  at  Mr.  Hastings'  house,  in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Church,  all  at 
once,  started  up.  *  Dr.  Warren,'  said  he,  '  I  am  determined  to  go 
into  Boston  to-morrow.'  It  set  them  all  a  staring.  Dr.  Warren 
replied,  *  Are  you  serious.  Dr.  Church?  They  will  hang  you,  if  they 
catch  you  in  Boston.'  He  replied,  'I  am  serious,  and  am  determined 
to  go,  at  all  adventures.'  After  a  considerable  conversation,  Dr.  War- 
ren said,  ^If  you  are  determined,  let  us  make  some  business  for  you.' 
They  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  get  medicine  for  their  and  our 
wounded  officers.  He  went  the  next  morning,  and  I  think  he  came 
back  on  Sunday  evening.  After  he  had  told  the  committee  how 
things  were,  I  took  him  aside,  and  inquired  particularly  how  they 
treated  him.     He  said,  that '  as  soon  as  he  got  to  their  lines,  on 
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AMton  Neok,  they  made  liim  a  prisoiier,  and  carried  him  to  Geo. 

-Chge,  wfaerehe  waa  examined;  and  then  he  was  aent  to  Gould's  bar- 

4afllci|  and  was  not  aoflbred  to  go  home  bat  onoe.    After  he  was  taken 

mf  fat  holding  a  conespondenoe  with  the  British,  I  came  across  Dea. 

Caleb  Davis.    We  entered  into  oonversaticm  about  him.    He  told  me 

Jimt  the  mcMrning  Church  went  into  Boston,  he  (Davis)  received  a 

UUet  finr  Oen.  Gage; —  (he  then  did  not  know  that  Church  was  in 

'town.)    When  he  got  to  the  general's  house,  he  was  told  the  general 

mmld  not  be  spoke  with,  —  that  he  was  in  private  with  a  gentleman ; 

that  he  waited  near  half  an  hour,  when  Cren.  Gage  and  Dr.  Church 

eameontcf  a  room,  discoursmg  together  like  persons  who  had  been  long 

aoqyainted.    He  appeared  to  be  quite  surprised  at  seeing  Dea.  Davis 

tfiere ;  that  he  (Church)  went  where  he  pleased,  while  in  Boston,  only 

a  Major  Oaine,  (me  of  Gage's  tools,  went  with  him.    I  was  told  by 

aaother  person,  whom  I  could  depend  upon,  that  he  saw  Church  go  into 

Oen.  Gage's  house  at  the  above  time ;   that  he  got  out  of  the  chaise 

and  went  up  the  steps  more  like  a  man  that  was  acquainted  than  a 
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Some  time  afW,  —  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  —  I  fell  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  who  studied  with  Church.  In  discoursing  about  him, 
I  rekted  what  I  have  mentioned  above.  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  that 
he  was  in  the  interest  of  the  British,  and  that  it  was  he  who  informed 
Gen.  Gage ;  that  he  knew  for  certain  that,  a  short  time  before  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  — for  he  then  lived  with  him,  and  took  care  of  his 
bnainess  and  books,  —  he  had  no  money  by  him,  and  was  much  drove 
for  money ;  that,  all  at  once,  he  had  several  hundred  new  British 
guineas ;  and  that  he  thought  at  the  time  where  they  came  from." 

When  released  from  his  imprisonment  in  Norwich  jail,  Conn.,  May, 
1776,  he  set  sail  from  Bostim  for  London,  —  some  say  for  the  West 
Indies ;  and,  according  to  a  fiunily  tradition,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
near  the  Boston  Light-house,  and  all  on  board  perished.  Our  prin- 
cipal authorities  state,  however,  that  after  he  left  Boston  he  was  never 
heard  from.     His  family  was  pensioned  by  the  crown. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  before  introducing  an  incident. 
CoL  Revere  was  the  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics' 
Charitable  Association,  and  a  copper-plate  engraver.  In  the  year 
1768,  the  L^islature  of  Massachusetts  voted  to  send  a  circular  letter 
to  the  several  ProvinoH,  on  the  alarming  state  of  this  country,  and 
inviting  a  convention  to  oppose  a  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the 
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lepreeentatiyeB  of  the  people.  The  king  directed  Goveroor  Bernard 
to  demand  that  the  said  vote  be  rescinded  and  obliterated.  Ayote  was 
passed,  Jane  80, 1768,  not  to  conform  to  it,  seventeen  members  oolj 
TOting  in  &yor  of  it,  and  ninety-two  in  the  n^ative.  The  seventeen 
members  were  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Bescinders,  and  treated 
with  contempt  Paul  Revere  engraved  a  caricature,  entitled ''  A  Warm 
Place  —  Hell."  The  delineation  was  a  pair  of  monstrous  op^i  jaws, 
resembling  those  of  a  shark,  with  flames  issuing;  and  Satan,  with  a 
large  pitchfork,  driving  the  seventeen  Resdnden  into  the  flames, 
exclaiming,  "Now  I've  got  you!  A  fine  haul,  by  Jove!"  As  a 
reluctance  is  shown  by  the  finnemoet  man  at  entering,  who  is  sapposad 
to  represent  the  Hon.  Timothy  Ruggles,  afterward  a  brigadier-genenl 
of  Worcester  county,  another  devil  is  drawn,  with  a  fork,  flying 
towards  him,  and  crying  out,  "  Push  on,  Tim ! "  Over  the  Ufp&t 
jaw  is  seen,  in  the  back-ground,  the  cupola  of  the  Province-hoose, 
with  the  Indian  and  bow  and  arrow,  the  arms  of  the  Province,  irbat 
was  the  residence  of  the  governor.  When  Revere  was  engaged  in 
executing  this  caricature.  Dr.  Benj.  Church  came  into  his  offioe,  and 
seeing  what  he  was  about,  took  a  pen  and  wrote  the  following  lines  as 
an  accompaniment : 

'*  On,  brave  fiadnden  !  to  yon  yawning  cell,  — 
Seventeen  such  miscreants  snre  will  startle  heO. 
There  pony  villains,  damned  Ibr  petty  sin. 
On  such  distingoished  scoundrels  gase  and  grin ; 
The  outdone  Devil  will  resign  his  sway,  — 
He  never  curst  his  miUions  in  a  day.*' 
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Thb  name  of  Warren  iq>pear8  on  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  as 
being  of  those  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  under  William  the 
Cooqueror,  Oct  14, 1066.  It  i^pears  also  in  Doomsday  Book,  pub- 
Griied  in  1081.  William  de  Warrene,  the  first  of  the  name  according 
Id  Ihmcan's  Dukes  of  Normandy,  related  to  Dake  William  on  the  side 
of  his  mother,  who  was  niece  to  the  Dochess  Crouner,  took  his  nan^e 
from  the  fief  of  Yarenne,  or  Warrene,  in  the  district  of  St  Aub-in-le- 
Obii£  Warrene  received  firom  the  Conqueror  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eig^t  manors,  and  in  1078  he  was  adjoined  to  Richard  de  Bienfiute 
■•  Grand  Justioiary  of  England.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey,  by 
William  Rufus,  in  1089,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  buried 
in  Ae  Abbey  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  which  he  had  founded. 

The  ancestry  of  Grenend  Joseph  Warren  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
doubtful  speculation,  as  it  could  not  be  traced  to  the  ancient  families 
either  of  Plymouth  or  Watertown.  After  careful  research,  we  believe 
it  traceable  to  the  public  records  of  Boston.  Doubtless  the  ancestor  of 
this  fiunily  was  Peter  Warren,  a  mariner,  who,  according  to  Suffolk 
Deeds,  purchased  an  estate  of  Theodore  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  March 
8,  1659,  "  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Boston,  next  the  water-side, 
opposite  and  against  Dorchester  Neck."  This  was  a  part  of  ancient 
Mattapan,  now  South  Boston.  On  his  decease,  he  gave  his  dwelling- 
house  and  land  to  his  widow  Esther,  for  and  during  her  natural  life,  in 
CMC  she  contmue  a  widow,  and  not  otherwise.  In  case  she  happen  to 
marry  again,  the  estate  should  revert  to  his  son  Joseph ;  or,  at  her 
ileoease,  if  a  widow,  he  bequeathed  the  same  to  him.  He  married 
three  times,  and  died  at  Boston,  Nov.  15,  1704,  aged  76  years.  His 
viU  is  in  Suflblk  Probate.  His  son  Joseph,  according  to  Si:dDrolk  Deeds, 
oonveyed,  April  15, 1714,  this  estate  to  Henry  Hill,  distiller,  for  eighty 
pounds,  with  the  reserve,  that  his  widowed  mother  Esther  should  have 
a  life  occupancy,  and  profits  and  benefits  of  the  same.  It  was  located 
in  Roston,  at  ^e  south^part  of  the  town,  and  bounded  southerly  at 
db  front  by  Emex-street,  fifty-seven  ftet;  westerly  by  the  land  of 
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Isaac  Goose,  eighty-one  feet ;  northerly  hy  the  land  of  Henry  Cole, 
thirty-one  feet;  easterly  by  the  land  of  Whitman,  eighty-four  feet;  — 
with  the  buildings,  wells,  water-courses,  &c.  A  distillery  has  long 
been  located  on  this  estate,  bounded  by  South-street,  and  is  improved 
by  William  E.  French.  This  was  doubtless  the  ancestral  residence. 
We  Cad  no  conveyance  of  real  estate  to  Peter  Warren  at  any  other 
period. 

Sarah,  the  first  wife  of  Peter  Warren,  was  admitted  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  by  dismission.  May  22,  1670.  His  second  wife,  Han- 
nah, was  received  in  the  same  church,  by  dismission  also,  April  80, 
1675 ;  and  his  third  wife,  Esther,  was  admitted  to  that  church,  abo 
by  dismission,  Oct  11,  1687. 

The  baptisms  of  the  children  are  on  the  records  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  and  correspond  with  the  bui;hs  on  the  records  of  Boston,  as 
follows :  Peter  Warren  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Tucker, 
of  Dorchester,  Aug.  1,  1660,  by  whom  he  had  John,  bom  Sept  8, 
1661 ;  Joseph,  bom  Feb.  19,  1662 ;  Benjamin,  bom  July  25,  1665 ; 
Elizabeth,  bom  Jan.  4, 1667;  Robert,  bom  Dee.  14, 1670 ;  Ebeneaer, 
bom  Feb.  11,  1672 ;  Peter,  bom  April  20,  1676 ;  Hannah,  by  his 
wife  Hannah,  bora  May  19,  1680 ;  Mary,  bom  Nov.  24,  1688 ; 
Robert,  bom  Dec.  24,  1684. 

Joseph,  the  second  son  of  Peter,  who,  according  to  Suffolk  Deeds, 
was  a  housewright,  married  Deborah,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Williams, 
of  Roxbury,  where  he  settled,  and  had  eight  children ;  among  whom 
was  Joseph,  bom  Feb.  2, 1696.  He  died  at  Roxbury,  July  18, 1729, 
aged  66 ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  Boston  record  of  his  birtb. 
His  will  was  proved  August  1st  of  that  date. 

Jdseph,  Jr.,  son  of  Joseph  of  Roxbury,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Stevens,  of  that  town.  May  29,  1740.  He  is  named,  on 
Suffolk  Probate,  as  ''gentleman."  He  was  a  respectable  farmer,  and 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  an  apple,  with  a  fine  blush  on  one 
side,  famous  aa  the  Warren  Russet  The  Boston  News-Letter  thus 
relates  the  tale  of  his  decease,  in  a  note  dated  Roxbury,  Oct  25, 1755: 

''  On  Wednesday  last  a  sorrowful  accident  happened  here.  As  Mr. 
Joseph  Warren,  of  this  town,  was  gathering  apples  from  a  tree,  standing 
upon  a  ladder  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground,  be  ^ell  from 
thence,  broke  his  neck,  and  expired  ui  a  few  moments.  He  wis 
esteemed  a  man  of  good  understanding,  industrious,  upright,  honest, 
and  fiuthful, — a  serious,  exemj^arj  Cfaiistian,  a  useful  member  €f 
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wiety.  He  was  generally  roBpected  amongst  ns,  and  his  death  is 
oiTersally  lamented." 

Joseph,  3d,  a  son  of  Joseph,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Roxbury,  June  11, 
741.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1759,  and  was  a  publio- 
jiool  teacher  at  Roxbury,  m  1760.  The  old  mansion  in  which  he 
w  bom  has  been  demolished,  and  an  exact  model  of  it,  made  partly 
r  the  original  materials,  is  retained  in  the  fiunily  of  Dr.  Brown,  who 
nrried  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Warren.  A  painting  of  the  estate 
I  in  the  family  of  Dr.  John  G.  Warren.  An  elegant  stone  building 
m  been  erected  on  the  location.  The  inscriptions  herewith  are  chis- 
led  on  the  front  side  of  the  second  story  of  the  edifice ;  that  on  the 
i(^t  hand  is  as  follows : 

"  On  this  spot  stood  the  house  erected  in  1720  by  Joseph  Warren,  of 
toBton,  remarkable  for  being  the  birthplace  of  General  Joseph  War- 
so,  his  grandson,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June 
7, 1775."  The  inscription  on  the  left  hand  is  as  follows :  '^  John 
farren,  a  distinguished  physician  and  anatomist,  was  also  bom  here. 
"he  orifpnal  mansion  being  in  ruins,  this  house  was  built  by  John  C. 
barren,  M.  D.,  in  1846,  son  of  the  last  named,  as  a  permanent 
lemorial  of  the  spot"  The  estate  is  in  Warren-street,  on  Warren- 
laoe,  opposite  St  James'-street. 

Warren  was  ever  remarkable  for  fearless  intrepidity.  When  at 
dD^,  some  of  his  classmates  were  engaged  in  a  merriment  which 
lej  knew  Warren  would  not  approve,  and  adopted  a  plan  to  prevent 
is  attendance.  They  fiistened  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  was 
I  the  upper  story  of  a  college  building.  Warren,  finding  that  he 
jM  not  get  in  at  the  door,  and  perceiving  that  there  was  an  open 
indow,  determined  to  effect  his  entrance  by  that  way,  from  the  roof 
Ee  accordingly  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and,  getting 
Bt  upon  the  roof,  let  himself  down  to  the  eaves,  ind  thence,  by  the 
id  of  a  spout,  to  a  level  with  the  open  window,  through  which  he 
saped  into  the  midst  of  the  conspirators.  The  spout^  which  was  of 
POod,  was  so  much  decayed  by  time,  that  it  fell  to  the  ground  as 
faneD  relaxed  his  hold  upon  it.  His  dassmates,  hearing  the  crash, 
aihed  to  the  window,  and  when  they  perceived  the  cause,  loudly  con- 
^ratelated  him  upon  the  escape.  He  coolly  remarked  that  the  spout 
id  retained  its  positioD  just  long  enough  to  serve  his  purpose ;  and, 
Mumt  fiirther  notioe^f  the  acddent,  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with 
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them  on  the  miflchief  they  intended  to  perpetnte,  irUdi  had  dtt 
desired  effect 

In  the  period  of  the  Bevolution  a  gaDows  was  erected  on  the  Ned, 
near  Roxbory,  for  the  public  execution  of  criminals.  One  day,  nhea 
he  was  passing  the  spot,  he  met  three  British  officers,  one  oi  whoa 
called  to  him,  saying,  '^ Go  on,  Warren;  you  will  soon  come  to  dis 
gallows ! "  It  was  very  evident  they  meant  to  insult  him,  as  ibej 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered.  Warren  was  not  a 
man  to  submit  to  an  insult  from  any  one,  least  of  all  from  them..  He 
immediately  turned  back,  walked  up  to  them,  and  calmly  requested  to 
know  which  of  them  had  thus  addressed  him.  Not  one  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  avow  his  insolence.  Finding  he  could  obtain  no  answer, 
he  at  last  left  them,  ashamed  of  themselves  and  each  other,  but  pleased 
to  escape  so  easily.  This  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  John  GL 
Warren. 

Gen.  Warren  resided  several  years  in  Boston,  on  the  location  of 
the  present  American  House,  nearly  opposite  Elm-street  Wired 
skulls,  from  his  anatomical  room,  were  discovered,  in  excavating  the 
earth,  about  the  year  1835.  He  was  a  member  of  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper's 
church,  in  Brattle-street,  and  his  pew  was  located  opposite  the  old 
southern  door,  in  the  body  of  the  house,  which  he  selected  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disturbance,  when  abruptly  called  on  for  medical  aid. 

The  late  Crovemor  Eustis,  who  was,  in  1774,  a  student  of  medicine 
under  Warren,  relates  that,  in  returning  to  his  dwelling,  he  passed 
several  British  officers  in  Queen-street,  among  whom  was  Col.  Wd- 
cott,  who  subsequently  became  notorious  for  a  paltry  insult,  in  address* 
ing  General  Washington  as  *'  Mr.  Washington,"  in  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  prisoners ;  and,  as  the  friends  of  Warren  were  then  con- 
stantly expecting  that  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  seize  him  by 
the  regulars,  Eustii' stated  the  circumstance,  and  advised  him  not  to 
leave  the  house.  Warren  replied,  ^'  I  have  a  visit  to  make  to  a  lady  in 
Comhill,  this  evening,  and  I  will  go  at  once;  come  with  me."  He 
then  put  his  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  they  went  out  They  passed 
sevenJ  British  officers,  without  molestation  from  them.  It  was  ascer- 
tained, the  next  day,  that  they  were  watching  for  two  pieces  of  cannon 
which  had  been  removed  by  some  Boetonians,  of  which  a  relation  is 
given  in  the  outline  of  John  Hancock.  Warren,  having  his  spirit 
fi:etted,  one  day,  by  some  of  the  taunts  frequeitfiy  uttered  by  Brftish 
offioersi  exclaimed,  "  These  fellows  say  we  won't  fi^t    By  heavens ! 
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» I  Bbandie  op  to  my  knees  in  blood !  "    This  was  spoken  bata 
reeks  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

9IL  Warren  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard 
oOf  of  Boston,  Sept  6, 1764.  Their  children  were  Joseph,  who 
lated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1786, — died  single  in  1790 ;  Richard, 
died  at  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Arnold  Welles;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Judge  Newcomb,  of  Greenfield, 
died  Feb.  7,  1826.  Their  son  Joseph  Warren  Newcomb,  coun- 
*  at  Springfield,  has  two  children,  the  last  living  descendants.  The 
younger  children  of  Gen.  Warren  were  fi)r  a  period  under  the 
3f  Miss  Mercy  Scollay,  of  Boston,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed 
second  wife.  His  wife  died  April  29, 1778,  aged  twenty-six  years. 
impressive  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  lamented  partner  appeared 
»  Boston  Gazette  of  that  year : 

**  If  fbding  lilies,  when  they  droop  and  die. 
Bobbed  of  each  charm  that  pleased  the  gating  eje, 
With  sad  regret  the  gricTing  mind  inspire. 
What,  then,  when  Tirtae*s  brightest  lamps  expire? 
Ethereal  spirits  see  the  systems  right. 
Bat  mortal  minds  demand  a  clearer  sight 
In  spite  of  reason's  philosophic  art, 
A  tear  most  fidl  to  indicate  the  heart 
Coald  reason's  fbrce  disarm  the  tyrant  fbe. 
Or  calm  the  mind  that  feels  the  fatal  blow. 
No  clouded  thought  had  discomposed  the  mind 
Of  him  whom  Hearen  ordained  her  dearest  friend. 
Cbod  sense  and  modesty  with  virtae  crowned 
A  sober  mind,  when  fortune  smilod  or  frowned  ; 
So  keen  a  feeling  for  a  friend  distressed. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  a  worm  oppressed. 
These  Tirtues  fallen  enhance  the  scene  of  woe. 
Swell  the  big  drops  that  scarce  confinement  know. 
And  fbrce  them  down  in  copious  showers  to  flhr. 
But  know,  thou  tyrant  Death,  thy  force  is  spent,  — 
Thine  arm  is  weakened,  and  tUfy  bow  unbent 
Secured  fh>m  insults  of  your  guilty  train 
Of  marshalled  slaves,  inflict  disease  and  pain. 
She  rides  triumphant  on  the  aerial  course, 
To  land  at  pleasure's  inezhausted  source  ; 
Celestial  Genii  line  the  heavenly  way. 
And  guard  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.  *' 

B.  Warren,  in  dB  year  1766,  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
ler.  Edmund  Dana,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1769,  who 
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beoMoe  the  Rector  of  Wroxeter,  Salop,  in  Rnghnd^  wbere  ke  died 
in  1828,  and  was  a  brother  of  Judge  Franda  Dana.  Thia  lettv 
paaaed  into  the  care  of  his  grandson,  Thomas  Oadej,  Esq.,  of  fiiahtna 
Hall,  Salop,  and  has  recently  been  broogfat  to  this  coontrj  hj  1^™— ^ 
Trowbridge  Hastings,  Esq.,  a  rektive  of  the  Dana  fiunily.  It  iaa 
precioQs  relic,  as  presenting  a  yiew  of  the  stale  of  feeling  in  New 
England  in  relation  to  the  odious  Stamp  Act 

''Boston,  New  England,  March  19,  1766. 

"Dbar  Sir: — I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  linefinom  yoasiBee 
yon  left  thiscoantrj.  I  wrote  to  yon  soon  after  I  knew  of  yoor  aniial 
in  England,  and  I  have  not  at  any  time  been  n^ligent  in  inqniriBg 
concerning  you,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented.  I  have,  with 
great  satisfaction,  heard  of  that  agreeable  life  which  you  lead  amidst 
all  the  gayeties  and  diversions  of  that  jovial  city,  London;  but  I 
received  a  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  intelligence  which  I  have  latdj 
had  of  your  happy  marriage  with  a  lady  of  noUe  birth,  and  evNj 
accomplishment,  both  natural  and  acquired.  Accept  the  ainoerest 
wishes  of  your  long  absent  (but  I  hope  not  forgotten)  friend,  that  you 
may  long  enjoy,  with  your  charming  consort,  that  unequalled  happi- 
ness which  must  arise  from  an  union  of  persons  so  amiable. 

**  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  disagreeable  at  this  time  to  hear  sometlmig 
of  the  present  state  of  your  native  country.  Never  has  there  been  a 
time,  since  the  first  settlement  of  America,  in  which  the  people  had  so 
much  reason  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  present  The  whole  continent  is 
inflamed  to  the  highest  degree.  I  believe  this  country  may  be 
esteemed  as  truly  loyal  in  their  principles  as  any  in  the  universe;  bni 
the  strange  project  of  levying  a  stamp  duty,  and  of  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  privilege  of  trials  by  juries,  has  roused  their  jealousy  and 
resentment  They  can  conceive  of  no  liberty  where  they  have  lost 
the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  where  all  controversies  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  are  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  one 
dependent ;  and  they  think  that  slavery  is  not  only  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune, but  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime  (if  there  is  a  possibiU^ 
of  escaping  it).  Tou  are  sensible  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  ever  been  SEealous  lovers  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  For 
the  enjoyment  of  these,  they  fought  batdes,  left  a  pleasant  and  pop- 
ulous country,  and  exposed  themselves  to  all  thf  dangers  and  haidaUpa 
in  this  new  world;  and  their  laudable  attachment  to  freedom  baa  h/Ar 
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crtD  been  tntismittod  to  their  poeteriiy.  Moreover,  in  all  new  ooiin* 
Iriee  (and  eBpedaDj  in  HkoA^  which  wae  eetded  by  private  adventvera), 
fkfBote  la  a  moro  equal  diyiaion  of  property  amongst  the  peojde;  in  eon* 
aeq[iienoe  of  whidi,  their  inflaence  and*  authority  most  be  nearly  equal, 
«id  every  man  will  think  himadf  deeply  interested  in  the  support  of 
psiilic  liberty.  Freedom  and  equality  is  the  state  of  nature;  but 
slavery  is  tiM  most  unnatural  and  violent  state  that  can  be  conceived 
€£f  and  its  approach  must  be  gradual  and  imperceptible.  In  many  old 
countries,  where,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  some  particular  &milies 
kaive  beai  able  to  acquire  a  very  large  share  of  property,  frcmi  which 
■Bst  arise  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  —  that  is,  the  power  and  authority 
flf  some  persons  or  fiunilies  is  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
flf  the  independence  and  property  of  the  peqde  in  general;  —  had 
America  been  prepared  in  this  manner  for  the  Stamp  Act,  it  mi^t 
fttbafB  have  met  with  a  more  &vorable  reception;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
•ttenqyt  to  impose  so  cruel  a  yoke  on  a  people  who  are  so  near  to  the 
ilate  of  original  equality,  and  who  look  upon  their  liberties  not  merely 
•a  arfaitraiy  grants,  but  as  their  unaliqiable,  eternal  rights,  purchased 
bj  the  blood  and  treasure  of  thdr  ancestors,  —  which  liberties,  though 
granted  and  received  as  acts  of  &vor,  could  not,  without  manifest 
injustice,  have  beai  refused,  and  cannot  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter, 
be  revdced.  Certainly,  if  the  connection  was  ri^tly  understood. 
Great  Britain  would  be  convinced  that,  without  laying  arbitrary  taxes 
mpoa  her  colonies,  she  may  and  does  reap  such  advantages  as  ought  to 
satisfy  her.  Indeed,  it  amaies  the  more  judicious  people  on  this  side 
die  water,  that  the  late  minister  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  state  of 
America,  and  the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  people ;  or,  if  he 
wna  acquainted,  it  still  surprises  them  to  find  a  man,  in  his  high  station, 
m  ignonnt  of  nature,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  as 
aadly  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  millions  of  men  who  would  esteem 
death,  with  all  its  tortures,  preferable  to  slavery.  Most  certainly,  in 
whatever  light  the  Stamp  Act  is  viewed,  an  uncommon  want  of  policy  is 
discoverable.  I(  the  real  and  only  motive  of  the  minister  was  to  raise 
■ODflj  from  the  colonies,  that  method  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
adopted  which  was  least  grievous  to  the  people.  Instead  of  this,  the 
mst  unpopular  that  could  be  imagined  is  chosen.  If  there  was  any 
jaalonsyof  the  colonies,  and  the  minister  designed  by  this  act  more  effect- 
wDy  to  secure  their  tependence  on  Qreat  Britain,  the  jeabusy  was  first 
gpimdlnss  But  if  it  had  been  fimnded  on  good  reasons,  could  any- 
Ai^  have  been  worse  calculated  to  answer  this  purpose?    OouU  not 
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the  miniBter  have  found  oat,  other  from  histoij  or  fiota  hk  on 
ikeemition,  tfast  the  strength  of  any  eoimtiy  depended  on  He  heing 
united  within  itself  ?  Haehe  not,  by  thisaot,broii{^«boat  whattht 
moet  sealoos  eolcmist  nerer  ooold  have  expected?  The  ooknies,  nad 
now,  were  eyer  at  variance,  and  foolishly  jealoiis  of  each  othor.  They 
are  now,  by  the  refined  policy  of  Mr.  George  ChrenviDe,  snited  far 
their  common  defence  against  what  they  believe  to  be  oppression ;  nor 
will  they  soon  forget  the  weight  whidi  this  close  union  gives  diem. 
The  impossibility  of  accounting  in  any  other  way  for  the  imposition  of 
the  stamp  doty  has  induced  some  to  imagine  that  the  minister  designed 
by  this  act  to  force  the  colonies  into  a  rebelIi<Mi,  and  from  thence  to 
take  occasion  to  treat  them  with  severity,  and,  by  mihtaiy  power, 
reduce  them  to  servitude.  But  this  supposes  such  a  monstrous  degree 
of  wickedness,  that  charity  finrbids  us  to  ccmclude  Umgnil^of  soUack 
a  villany.  But,  admitting  this  to  have  been  his  aim  (as  it  is  known 
that  tyrannical  ministers  have  at  some  time  embraoed  even  this  hellish 
measure  to  accomplish  their  cursed  dengns),  should  he  not  have  con- 
sidered that  every  power  in  Europe  looks  with  envy  on  the  cdonies 
which  Great  Britain  enjoys  in  America?  Gould  he  suppose  that  the 
powerful  and  politic  France  would  be  restrained  by  treaties,  when  so 
fiMr  an  opportunity  oflfered  ibr  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  possessions  ? 
At  least,  was  he  so  ignorant  of  nature  as  not  to  know  that  when  the 
rage  of  the  people  is  raised  by  oppression  to  such  a  height  as  to  break 
out  in  rebellion,  any  new  alliance  would  be  preferred  to  the  miseries 
which  a  conquered  country  must  necessarily  expect  to  suflkr?  And 
would  no  power  in  Europe  take  advantage  of  such  an  occasion  ?  And, 
above  all,  did  he  not  know  that  his  royal,  benevolent  master,  when  he 
discovered  his  views,  would  detest  and  punish  him  ?  But  whatever 
was  proposed  by  the  Stamp  Act,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  regard 
which  the  colcmies  still  bear  to  His  Majesty  arises  more  from  an 
exalted  idea  of  His  Majes^s  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart  than 
from  any  prudent  conduct  of  his  late  minister. 

'^  I  have  written,  sir,  much  more  than  I  intended  when  I  first  sal 
down,  but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  prolixin  upon  so  important  a 
subject 

''  I  am,  sir,  your  most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"Joseph  Warren. 
*^  To  Mr.  Edmund  Dana. 

*'P.  S.    I  hope  for  the  fiivor  of  a  line  firom  you,  the  first  OfqpmiA* 
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€■«&.  Warrai  pabUsIied  three  higUy  spirited  articles,  in  tbe  Bostoii 
Gaiette,  originated  by  the  exercise  ol  the  arhitnury  powers  of  Got. 
Bernard,  in  negativing  oouncillorB  eleoted  by  the  representatives;  and 
iurthor,  for  severe  censures  on  leading  members  of  the  house,  unjustly 
eatjpressed  in  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Shelbume,  the  king's  minister 
ef  state,  who,  in  reply,  unequivocally  sanctioned  his  measures,  and  also 
Bxpreaaed  displeasure  that  the  house  should  object  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  council,  taking  a  seat  in  that 
body.  In  the  first  of  these  articles,  Warren's  quotation  firom  Boches- 
ler  excited  the  ire  of  Bernard,  who  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  and 
another  to  the  council,  declaring  the  article  libellous,  and  calling  it  to 
thi^  serious  oonsideraticm.  The  council  pronounced  it  an  insolait  and 
Ucentiotts  attack,  and  that  the  author  deserved  punishment  The  house 
expressed  a  different  opinion,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a 
great  bulwark  of  die  liberty  of  the  people.  Thcore  were  fifty-six  in 
the  affirmative,  to  eighteen  in  the  negative.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
grand  jury,  who  would  not  find  a  bill  of  indictment.  As  these  are  dl 
of  the  political  newspaper  productions  of  Warren  that  we  have  discov- 
ered, and  as  they  are  strongly  characteristic  of  his  energy  of  charac- 
ter, ihey  are  here  presented  entire.  Bradford,  in  his  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, not  appearing  to  be  aware  that  Warren  was  the  author, 
remarks  of  the  first  communication,  that  it  was  *'  a  very  scurrilous 
pece."  Pemberton,  Dorr,  and  Bees,  in  the  Gydopedia,  ascribe  them 
to  him.  Hutchinson  alludes  to  it  as  '*  a  most  abusive  piece  against  the 
governor." 

From  Boston  CktstiU^  Fob.  29, 1768. 

"  Messrs.  Edbs  &  Gill, 

''  Please  insert  the  following : 

"May  it  please  your .     We  have  for  a  long  time  known  your 

enmity  to  thb  province.  We  have  had  full  proof  of  your  cruelty  to  a 
loyal  people.  No  age  has  perhaps  furnished  a  more  glaring  instanoa 
of  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  path  of  malice  than  is  now  exhibited 

in  your .     Could  you  have  reaped  any  advantage  from  injuring 

diis  people,  there  would  have  been  sooie  excuse  for  the  manifold  abuses 
with  which  you  have  loaded  them.  But  when  a  diabolical  thirst  for 
mischief  is  the  alone  motive  of  your  conduct,  you  must  not  wonder  if 
you  are  treated  with  open  dislike ;  for  it  is  impossible,  how  modi 
9oev^  we  endeavor  it,  to  fi^  any  esteem  for  a  man  like  you.  Bad 
as  the  work!  may  be,  there. ia  yet  in^  every  breast  8omethiB|piriiiak 

5* 
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points  out  the  good  man  as  an  object  worth j  of  reapeoti  and  nub 
the  gailefiil,  troacheroiis  maii-hater,  for  disgost  and  in&mj. 

"  Nothing  has  ever  been  more  intolerable  than  your  inoleoee  on  a 
late  oocasicm,  when  you  had,  by  your  jeemtical  insinnatiooSi  indaeel 
m  worthy  minister  of  state  to  form  a  most  nn&Torable  opiaioD  ef  As 
prOTinoe  in  general,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhafaitaiita  m 
particnlar.  Ton  had  the  efitmtery  to  prodnoe  a  letter  from  his  ktd* 
ship,  as  a  prorf  of  your  success  in  calumniating  us.  Surely  jou 
must  suppose  we  have  lost  all  feeling,  or  you  would  not  dare  ibm 
tauntingly  to  display  the  trophies  of  your  slanders,  and  upbraidiBg^ 
to  make  us  sensible  of  the  inexpressible  misfortunes  which  yon  hafo 
brought  upon  us.  But  I  refrain,  lest  a  full  representation  of  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  this  too  long  insulted  people  should  lead  them  to  an 
unwarrantaUe  revenge.  We  never  can  treat  good  and  patriotie  rulos 
with  too  great  reverence.  But  it  is  certain  that  men  totally  aban- 
doned to  wickedness  can  never  merit  our  regard,  be  their  statioDs  ever 
sohij^ 

•If  nek  mea  tre  bj  CM  appobitod. 
ThB  deril  maj  be  the  Lofd'e  enoiiited.* 

**  A  TbUI  PAtBIOT.*' 


From  BotUm  GazetU,  March  7, 1768. 

'<  Mbssrs.  Edes  k  Gill, 

'*  Please  to  insert  the  following : 

'*  My  first  performance  has,  by  a  strange  kind  of  compliment,  been 
by  some  applied  to  his  excellency  Grov.  Bernard.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
account  for  the  construction  put  upon  it.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
make  his  own  remarks,  and  if  he  satisfies  himself,  he  will  not  displease 
me.  I  will,  however,. inform  the  public  that  I  have  the  most  sacred 
regard  to  the  characters  of  all  good  men,  and  would  sooner  cut  my 
hand  from  my  body  than  strike  at  the  reputation  of  an  honest  memb^ 
cf  the  community.  But  there  are  circumstances,  in  which  not  justice 
alone,  but  humanity  itself,  obliges  us  to  hold  up  the  villain  to  view, 
and  expose  his  guilt,  to  prevent  his  destroying  the  innocent  Whoever 
he  is  whose  conscience  tells  him  he  is  not  the  monster  I  have  por- 
traited,  may  rest  assured  I  did  not  aim  at  him;  but  the  person  who 
knows  the  black  picture  exhibited  to  be  his  own,  is  welcome  to  take  it 
to  lumsel£  The  imputation  of  disa&ction  to  the  king  and  the  govern^ 
BMnti  IsMfj^  agaiiMt  me  by  His  Majeaty's  Council,  I  shall  answer 
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mij  by  a  qaototkm  &am  the  piqper  which  they  baye  been  pleased  to 
eensnre,  where  I  say,  *  We  can  never  treat  good  and  patriotic  mien 
with  too  great  reverence.'  In  which  sentence  I  hope  the  honorable 
biaid  will  not  aay  I  have  omitted  to  declare  my  sentiments  of  the  duty 
wfcicb  every  good  subject  owes  to  his  present  majesty,  and  all  worthy 
nbordioate  magistrates;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  sentiments  of 
Ike  board  coindde  with  mine.  K  they  do  not,  I  must  dissent  from 
Their  charge  of  junc&neness,  I  humbly  apprehend,  was  occa- 
by  their  forcing  a  sense  upon  the  two  last  lines  totally  difikrent 
from  what  I  intended  they  should  convey.  My  design  was  to  compare 
wicked  men,  and  especially  wicked  magistrates,  to  those  enemies  to 
mankind,  the  devils ;  and  to  intimate  that  the  devils  themselves  might 
beast  of  divine  authority  to  seduce  and  ruin  mankind,  with  as  much 
reason  and  justice  as  wicked  rulers  can  pretend  to  derive  firom  God,  or 
from  his  word,  a  right  to  oppress,  harass,  and  enslave  their  fellow- 
oreatures.  The  beneficent  Lord  of  the  universe  delights  in  viewing 
the  happiness  of  all  men.  And  so  &r  as  civil  government  is  of  divine 
institution,  it  was  calculated  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  and  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  of  general  advantage,  it  ceases 
to  be  of  dirine  appointment,  and  the  magistrates  in  such  a  conmiunity 
have  no  claim  to  that  honor  which  the  Divine  Legislator  has  assigned 
to  magistrates  of  his  election.  I  hope  the  honorable  board  will  n<A 
condemn  a  man  for  expressing  his  contempt  for  the  odious  doctrines 
of  divine  hereditary  right  in  princes,  and  of  passive  obedience,  which 
he  thinks  dishonorary  to  Almighty  God,  the  common  and  impartial 
Father  of  the  species,  and  ruinous  both  to  kings  and  subjects ;  and 
which,  if  adhered  to,  would  dethrone  his  present  majesty,  and  destroy 
dbe  British  nation.  The  honorable  board  is  humbly  requested  to 
Bzamine  whether  the  above  is  not  the  most  natural  and  obrious  sense 
of  the  quoted  lines.  Certainly,  when  I  read  them,  I  thought  it  the 
only  sense ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  very  unhappy  in  my  readers, 
JboM  they  generally  put  that  construction  upon  them  which  the 
honorable  board  have  been  pleased  to  adopt 

"  I  shall,  at  all  times,  write  my  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  with 
leeency  too,  —  the  rules  of  which  I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted 
vidL  While  the  press  is  open,  I  shall  publish  whatever  I  think  con- 
iaeive  to  general  emolument ;  when  it  is  suppressed,  I  shall  look  upon 
■J  eonntry  as  lo6t|  and,  witb  a  steady  fortitude,  expect  to  feel  the 
paenl  shock.  A  Trvb  Patriot.'* 


t 
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From  Botton  OuzHU^  March  14, 176& 

'*  ME3SR&  Edeb  &  Gill, 

"  Please  insert  the  following : 

'*  With  pleasure  I  hear  the  general  Yoioe  of  this  people  in  &TQr  ef 
freedom ;  and  it  gives  me  solid  satisfiiction  to  find  all  orders  of  unpboedi 
independent  men,  firmly  determined,  as  fiir  as  in  them  lies,  to  supporl 
their  own  rights  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  honorable  House 
of  Representatiyes  have  showed  themselves  resolute  in  the  cause  of 
justice.  The  Grand  Jurors  have  convinced  us  that  no  influence  it 
able  to  overcome  their  attachment  to  their  country,  and  our  free  consti- 
tution. They  deserve  honor.  But  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which, 
by  doing  as  they  have  done,  they  really  merit  praise ;  yet  the  padi 
was  so  plain,  that  to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  rendered  them 
indeed ! 

''  While  this  people  know  their  true  interest,  they  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  their  friends  from  their  enemies ;  and,  with  uniform  cour- 
age, will  defend  from  tyrannic  violence  all  those  who  generously  ofifer 
themselves  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  But  if 
ever  a  mistaken  complaisance  leads  them  to  sacrifice  their  privileges,  or 
the  well-meaning  assertors  of  them,  they  will  deserve  bondage,  and 
soon  will  find  themselves  in  chains. 

'  *■  Every  society  of  men  have  a  clear  right  to  refute  any  unjust  asper- 
sions upon  their  characters,  especially  when  they  feel  the  ill  eflfects  of 
such  aspersions ;  and,  though  they  may  not  pursue  the  slanderer  from 
motives  of  revenge,  yet  are  obliged  to  detect  him,  that  so  he  may  be 
prevented  from  injuring  them  again.  This  province  has  been  most 
barbarously  traduced,  and  now  groans  under  the  weight  of  those  mis- 
fortunes which  have  been  thereby  brought  upon  it  We  have  detected 
some  of  the  authors ;  we  will  zealously  endeavor  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  injuring  us  hereafter.  We  will  strip  the  serpents  of  their 
stings,  and  consign  to  disgrace  all  those  guileful  betrayers  of  their 
country.  There  is  but  one  way  for  men  to  avoid  being  set  up  as 
objects  of  general  hate,  which  is  —  not  to  dbservb  it. 

**A  True  Patriot." 

In  the  Diary  of  John  Adams,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  frequently 
sdicited  to  attend  the  town-meetings,  in  1768,  after  the  British  troops 
laid  arrived  in  Boston,  and  harangue  there,  which  was  constantly 
reftiaed ;  and  Dr.  Warren  the  most  firequently  urged  him  to  thi8,aikl 
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Ui  reply  to  him  alirays  was,  "  That  way  madness  lies.''  The  symp*- 
toms  of  oar  great  friend  Otis,  at  that  time,  suggested  to  Warr^i  a 
tfitffident  comment  on  those  words,  at  which  he  always  smiled,  and 
said,  ''  It  was  true." 

Geo.  Warren  once  said  of  John  Adams,  that  he  thought  he  was 
lather  a  cautious  man,  but  he  could  not  say  he  was  ever  a  trimmer. 
When  he  spoke  at  all,  he  always  spoke  his  sentiments. 

Hutchinson  remarks,  in  his  history,  under  date  of  1772,  that  ^'  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  pressed  to  pronounce  the  oration  upon  the  Boston 
Massacre,  but  declined  it;  and  Dr.  Warren,  whose  popularity  was 
increasing,  undertook  it  Though  he  gained  no  great  applause  for  his 
oratorical  abilities,  yet  the  fervor,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
such  compositions,  could  not  fiul  of  its  efhct  upon  the  minds  of  the 
great  concourse  of  people  present"  It  was  delivered  in  the  Old 
South  Church.  We  will  select  a  passage  from  this  performance,  with 
one  remark  of  wonder  and  admiration, — that  he  could  have  the  courage 
to  express  such  opinions  in  the  presence  of  a  British  governor,  amid 
the  ghure  of  royal  bayonets.  Here  is  reasoning  of  greater  value  than 
qdeodid  declamation : 

''  I  would  ask  whether  the  members  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons are  the  democracy  of  this  province  1  K  they  are,  they  are 
either  the  people  of  this  province,  or  are  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
province  to  represent  them,  and  have  therefore  a  constitutional  right 
to  originate  a  bill  for  taxing  them.  It  is  most  certain  they  are  neither, 
and  therefore  nothing  done  by  them  can  be  said  to  be  done  by  the 
democratic  branch  of  our  constitution.  I  would  next  ask,  whether  the 
Imds,  who  compose  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  peers 
of  America  1  I  never  heard  it  was,  even  in  these  extraordinary  times, 
SD  much  as  pretended ;  and  if  they  are  not,  certainly  no  act  of  thein 
can  be  said  to  be  the  act  of  the  aristocratic  branch  of  our  constitution. 
The  power  of  the  monarchic  branch,  we  with  pleasure  acknowledge, 
in  the  king,  who  may  act  either  in  person  or  by  his  represent- 
;  and  I  freely  ccmfess  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  proclamar 
tioo  far  raising  money  in  America,  issued  by  the  king's  sole  authority, 
wtmU  not  be  equally  consistent  with  our  own  constitution,  and  there- 
eqnally  binding  upon  us,  with  the  late  acts  of  the  British  Parha- 
for  taxing  us,  —  for  it  is  plain,  that,  if  there  is  any  validity  in 
ihume  acts,  it  must  arise  altogether  from  the  monardiical  branch  of  tbe 
TtgpthMrr     And  I  further  think  that  it  wooM  be  at  least  as  eqnita- 
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bk ;  fer  I  do  not  oonceiye  it  to  be  of  the  least  importsiioe  to  «  by 
wbom  our  jaraferty  is  taken  away,  so  long  as  it  is  taken  withoat  oat 
ooDsent  And  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  hj  what  fignrs  ef  * 
rhetoric  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  can  be  called  finee  aohjeeli^ 
when  they  are  obliged  to  obey  implicitly  such  laws  as  are  made  for 
them  by  men  three  thousand  miles  off.  whom  they  know  not,  and  wham 
they  never  have  empowered  to  act  for  them ;  or  how  they  can  be  sail 
to  have  property,  when  a  body  of  men,  over  whom  they  have  not  dM 
least  control,  and  who  are  not  in  any  way  aocoontable  to  than,  shaH 
oblige  them  to  deliver  up  any  part  or  the  whole  of  their  substance,  with- 
out even  asking  their  consent :  and  yet,  whoever  pretends  that  the  hie 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  for  taxing  America  ought  to  be  deemed 
binding  upon  us,  must  admit  at  once  that  we  are  absolute  alavoi, 
and  have  no  property  of  our  own,  —  or  else  that  we  may  be  freemen, 
and  at  the  same  time  under  a  necessity  of  obeying  the  aibitraij 
commands  of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control  or  influoioe;  and 
that  we  may  have  property  of  our  own  which  is  entirely  at  the  diqponl 
of  another.  Such  gross  absurdities,  I  believe,  will  not  be  relished  m 
this  enlightened  age ;  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  peo- 
ple quickly  perceived  and  seriously  complained  of  the  inroads  which 
these  acts  must  unavoidably  make  upon  their  liberty,  and  of  the  hanrd 
to  which  their  whole  property  is  by  them  exposed,  —  for,  if  they  may 
be  taxed  without  their  consent,  even  in  the  smallest  trifle,  they  may 
also,  without  their  consent,  be  deprived  of  anything  they  possess, 
although  never  so  valuable  —  never  so  dear.  Certainly  it  never 
entered  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  that,  after  so  many  dangers  in 
this  then  desolate  wilderness,  their  hard-earned  property  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  as  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  taxation  could  not  be  supported  by  reason  and  argument,  it  seemed 
necessary  that  one  act  of  oppression  should  be  enforced  by  anothw ; 
and,  therefore,  contrary  to  our  just  rights  as  possessing  —  or,  at  least^ 
having  a  just  title  to  possess  —  all  the  liberties  and  immunities  of 
British  subjects,  a  standing  army  was  established  among  us  in  a  ti 
of  peace,  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  which  it 
one  principal  design  of  the  founders  of  the  constitution  to  prevait| 
when  they  declared  a  standing  army,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  be  against 
law,  — namely,  for  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  acts  which,  upos 
fiar  examination,  appeared  to  be  unjust  and  unconstitutional." 
On  the  evening  after  the  delivery  of  this  eflbctive  oration,  a  lantern 


rf.tiMiniii'fint  pMirtingi  wis  eiliibitad  m  the  balomy  at  Ifrs.  Clap* 
in  King-abreet,  well  drawn  by  an  ingenioiis  young  aitist,  rqxre- 
in  front  tfie  melanehoiy  scene  which  occurred  near  that  qpot^ 
which  was  inscribed,  *'  The  Fatal  £%cts  of  a  Standing  Army  in  a 
Free  City."  At  the  east  end  was  a  representation  of  a  monament, 
inaeribed  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  killed,  with  their  names, 
ele> ;  at  the  west  end  was  the  figure  of  America,  sitting  in  a  monming 
poatnre,  and  looking  down  on  the  spectators,  with  this  label,  ''  Behold 
my  aons! "  At  a  quarter  after  nine,  the  painting  was  taken  in,  and 
the  bells  tolled  from  that  time  until  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  21st  of  NoT^nber,  1774,  Gren.  Warren  addressed  a  highly 
patriotic  letter  to  Josiah  Quincy,  from  which  we  select  this  remarkable 


"  It  is  the  united  voice  of  America  to  preserve  their  freedom,  or 
loae  their  lives  in  defence  of  it  Their  resolutions  are  not  the  effects 
of  inconsiderate  rashness,  but  the  sound  result  of  sober  inquiry  and 
deliberation.  I  am  convinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  was  never 
so  universally  difiused  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people,  in  any 
country  on  the  free  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is  through  all  NorUi 
America." 

When  Warren  pronounced  his  second  oration  on  the  Massacre, 
March  5,  1775,  at  the  OU  South  Church,  the  Boston  papers  of  the 
day  merely  stated  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  spirited  performance. 
The  pulpit  stairs  and  the  pulpit  itself  were  occupied  by  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  doubtless  stationed  there  to  overawe 
the  orator,  and  perhaps  prevent  him  by  force  from  proceeding.  War- 
ten,  to  avoid  interruption  and  confusion,  entered  from  the  rear  by  the 
polpit  window ;  and,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  military  array  that  sur- 
rounded him  and  pressed  upon  his  person,  delivered  the  bold  and 
thrilling  oration,  which  was  published,  in  which  he  said :  ''  If  pacific 
measures  are  ineflfectual,  and  it  appears  that  the  only  way  to  safety  is 
trough  fields  of  blood,  I  know  you  will  not  turn  your  fiices  from  your 
but  will,  undauntedly,  press  forward,  until  tyranny  is  trodden 
foot,  and  you  have  fixed  your  adored  goddess  Liberty  fest  by  . 
Bkunswick's  side,  on  the  American  throne."  The  editor  of  this  woA 
hm  seen  the  origmal  manuscript,  which  is  in  the  care  of  Dr.  John  0. 
Warren,  his  nephew,  and  is  written  on  white  English  laid  foHo  post,  ift* 
a  handsome  rouid  hand,  with  but  few  interlineations,  and  is  in  a  blade 
paper  cover.    We  know  no  relic,  of  ancient  or  modem  dale,  tindiiigto 
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inspire  moretluillhigseiisatioDSof  vonemtkm,  than  thiB&rTUitdefaMe 
of  fineodom.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Homer,  hte  of  Newton,  who  was  piciwi 
at  its  Hlelivery,  states  there  was  at  least.one  silent,  bat  not  whoDj 
insignificant,  demonstration  of  feeling  from  the  militaiy.  Wliik  Aa 
oration  was  in  progress,  a  (attain  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fosileera,  wka 
was  seated  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  held  up  one  of  his  hands  in  view  of 
Warren,  with  several  pistol  ballets  on  the  open  palm,  and,  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  fierce  exclamation,  endeavored  to  alarm  the  aadi^ice  wiA 
the  cry  of  fire.  Warren  observed  the  action,  and,  without  disoontiD- 
aing  his  discourse,  dropped  a  white  handkerchief  upon  the  oflker'i 
hand ;  and  William  Cooper,  the  town-clerk,  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
9fife»seA  the  tumult,  which,  being  silenced,  the  exercises  were  ood- 
cluded  without  much  further  disturbance. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  abusive  statement  of  the  royalists,  resid- 
ing this  celebration,  published  in  Rivington's  New  York  Grazettaer, 
March  16, 1775 :  ''On  Monday,  the  5th  instant,  the  Old  South  meet- 
ing-house being  crowded  with  mobility  and  fiune,  the  selectmen,  with 
Adams,  Church  and  Hancock,  Cooper  and  others,  assembled  in  tha 
pulpit,  which  was  covered  with  black ;  and  we  all  sat  gaping  at  one 
another,  above  an  hour,  expecting!  At  last,  a  single  horse  chair 
stopped  at  the  apothecary's,  opposite  the  meeting,  from  which  descended 
the  orator  (Wuren)  of  the  day ;  and,  entering  the  shop,  was  followed 
by  a  servant  with  a  bundle,  in  which  were  the  Ciceronian  toga,  etc 

''  Having  robed  himself,  he  proceeded  across  the  street  to  the  meeting, 
and,  being  received  into  the  pulpit,  he  was  announced  by  one  of  his  fra- 
ternity to  be  the  person  appointed  to  declaim  on  the  occasion.  He  then 
put  himself  into  a  Demosthenian  posture,  with  a  white  handkerchief  id 
)i]s  right  hand,  and  his  left  in  his  breeches, —  began  and  ended  without 
action.  He  was  applauded  by  the  mob,  but  groaned  at  by  people  of 
understanding.  One  of  the  pulpiteers  (Adams)  then  got  up  and  pro- 
posed the  nomination  of  another  to  speak  next  year  on  the  bloody 
massacre, — the  first  time  that  expression  was  made  to  the  audience, — 
when  some  officers  cried,  0  fie,  fie !  The  gallerians,  apprehendingf 
fire,  bounded  out  of  the  windows,  and  swarmed  down  the  gutters,  ISkm 
ra(S|  into  the  street  The  43d  regiment,  returning  accidentally  firom 
exensiBe,  with  drums  beating,  threw  the  whole  body  into  the  greateetr 
Qgnalamrfntt.  There  were  neither  pageantry,  exhibitions,  processions^ 
or  baia  lidling,  as  usual,  but  the  night  was  ranarked  for  being  tfie 
qiialaiUhoia  mtmj  months  past" 


Vh  hav9  aeen  an  crigmal  kfttar  of  Qen.  Wanren,  addreBsed  to  Dr. 
Hpyimm  nanklin^  London,  acoompanied  witih  a  pamphlet  probably 
bi  Qialioii  deUyered  on  the  5th  of  Maroh,  1775,  which  he  Tory  mod* 
fitlj  wishes  was  more  deserving  of  his  notice.  We  will  quote  the 
wbofe  letter. 

'' Boston,  April  S,  1775. 

"  Sis,  — Althoo^  I  have  not  the  pleasure  either  of  a  personal  or 
apaftdary  acquaintance  with  you,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending 
jOQ,  by  Ifr.  Dana,  a  pamphlet  whidli  I  wish  was  more  deserving  of 
your  notice.  The  ability  and  firmness  with  which  you  have  defended 
the  lights  of  manlrind,  and  the  liberties  of  this  country  in  particular, 
have  rendered  you  dear  to  all  America.  May  you  soon  see  your 
enemies  deprived  of  the  power  of  injuring  you,  and  your  friends  in  a 
situation  to  discover  the  grateful  sense  they  have  of  your  exertions  in 
die  cause  of  freedom. 

'^  I  am,  air,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

*'  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

«  DooTOB  Franklin.  Joseph  Warren." 

On  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  when  the  British  troops 
feached  West  Cambridge,  on  their  return  from  Concord,  Warren  was 
al  this  place,  in  attendance  on  the  Committee  of  Safety.  When  the 
British  regulars  were  near,  he  went  out,  in  company  with  Gen.  Heath, 
to  rqpel  them ;  and,  on  descending  the  elevated  ground  of  Menotomy, 
in  West  Cambridge,  toward  the  plain,  the  firing  was  brisk,  and  at  this 
instant  a  musket-ball  came  so  near  the  head  of  Warren  as  to  strike  the 
fixk  from  the  hair  of  his  forelock,  and  took  away  one  of  the  long,  close, 
horiaontal  curls,  which,  according  to  the  fi^hion  of  the  times,  he  wore 
above  the  ears. 

When  Gov.  Gage  issued  an  extraordinary  proclamation,  on  June 
12,  1775,  denouncing  ''the  present  unnatural  rebellion,"  remarking, 
''  In  this  exigency  of  oompli(»ted  calamities,  I  avail  myself  of  the  last 
eAri  within  the  bounds  of  my  duty  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  to 
ofler, — and  I  do  hereby  offer  in  His  Majesty's  name, — offer  and  promise 
His  Majes^s  mast  gracious  pardon  to  all  persons  who  shall  forthwith 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects; 
«nepCing  only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardcm  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  whose  o&nces  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit 
of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment; "  —the 
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Provincial  Congress  i^pointed  a  oommittee,  on  the  next  daj,  of  ivliich 
Joseph  Warren, — a  delegate  from  Boston,  in  1774,  elected  ht  praii- 
dent,  May  31, 1775, — waa  the  ohairman,  to  report  on  the  subject^  who 
prepared  also  a  dignified  proclamaticm,  adopted  by  Congress  on  thedaj 
before  its  president  was  killed  at  Banker  Hill,  recoanting  a  wtatffnmtl 
of  the  oppressions  inflicted  on  the  people,  and  the  treachery  of  Qot. 
Gage ;  extending  ''  a  fall  and  free  pardon  to  all  persons  who  have  fled  to 
the  town  of  Boston  for  refage,  and  to  all  other  pablic  oflbnders  agunst 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  country,  of  what  kind  or  denominatkii 
soever,  —  excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon,  TbomH 
Oage,  Samuel  Graves;  those  cooncillors  who  were  q>pointed  bj 
mandamus,  and  have  not  signified  their  resignation,  namely,  Jonatbtt 
Sewall,  Charles  Paxton,  Benjamin  Hallowell ;  and  all  the  natives  ft 
America,  not  belonging  to  the  navy  or  army,  who  went  out  with  Ikt 
regular  troops  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  and  were  countenancing,  aid* 
ing,  and  assisting  them  in  the  robberies  and  murders  then  committed, 
whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  oon- 
^  sideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment :  provided  that  they  take 
the  benefit  hereof  by  a  surrender  of  themselves,"  and  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  their  readiness  to  support  and  abide  by  the  dedsioiia  of 
Congress  and  of  the  State  L^islature,  within  thirty  days  firom  date.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  kst  public  act  of  Joseph  Warrai  in  the 
Provincial  Congress. 

The  following  noble  passage  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Warren  to  Arthur 
Lee,  dated  May,  1775,  expresses  a  sentiment  that  should  be  inscribed 
on  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  or  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  his  per- 
son, in  old  Faneuil  Hall : 

^  God  forbid  that  the  nation  should  be  so  infatuated  as  to  do  any* 
thing  further  to  irritate  the  colonies !  If  they  should,  the  colonies 
will  sooner  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  any  other  power  on 
earth,  than  ever  consent  to  an  accommodation  with  Great  Britain. 
That  patience,  which  I  frequently  told  you  would  be  at  last  exhausted, 
is  no  VnDgsr  to  be  expected  from  us.  Danger  and  war  are  beocttie 
pleaang ;  and  injured  virtue  is  now  armed  to  avenge  herself." 

''I  verily  believe,"  said  Warren  to  Reed,  in  a  letter  of  May  16, 
1775,  '*  that  the  night  preceding  the  barbarous  outrages  committed  by 
the  soldiery  at  Lexington,  Concord,  eta,  there  were  not  fifty  pe<^le  in 
the  whole  colony  that  ever  e]q)ected  any  blood  would  be  shed  in  the 
eontest  between  us  and  Great  Britain." 


JOflSPH  WABBSK,  IL  B. 

Bos  ynm  one  of  Warren's  last  letters  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Bon- 
Hill.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  who  was  a 
■nrgBcm  in  the  British  service,  nnder  Gen.  Howe,  at  Boston,  for  stating 
-iliat  five  days  previous  to  th6  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the  noble  Warrra 
kad,  with  his  accustomed  fearlessness,  ventured  in  a  small  canoe  to 
Boston,  that  he  might  personally  gather  information  of  the  designs  of 
die  British,  and  urged  the  suigeon  to  return  and  espouse  the  cause  of 
Bbarty. 

Gen.  Warren,  on  the  16th  of  June,  had  a  conversation  with 
Elbridge  Gerry,  at  Cambridge,  with  whom  he  slept  all  night,  respect- 
ing the  determination  of  Congress  to  take  possession  of  Bunker's 
ffiU.  He  said  that  for  himself  he  had  been  opposed  to  it,  bat 
lliat  the  majority  had  decided  upon  it,  and  he  would  hazard  his  life 
to  eAct  this.  Mr.  Gerry  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  disi^roba- 
tkm  of  the  measure,  as  the  situation  was  such  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  hoU  it;  adding,  *'  But  if  it  must  be  so,  it  is  not  worth 
while  tor  you  to  be  present  It  will  be  madness  for  you  to  expose 
joarself,  where  your  destruction  will  be  almost  inevitable."  ''  I  know 
it,''  be  answered,  '^  but  I  live  within  the  sound  of  their  cannon.  How 
ooald  I  hear  their  roaring  in  so  glorious  a  cause,  and  not  be  there ! " 
Again  Mr.  Gerry  r^monstrated,  and  ooncluded  with  saying,  **As 
iwely  as  you  go  there,  you  will  be  slain."  Warren  replied,  enthu- 
siastically, '*  Dulce  et  decorum,  est  pro  patria  mori."  —  It  is  pleasant 
and  honorable  to  die  for  one's  country. — The  next  day  his  princi- 
plea  were  sealed  with  his  blood.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
ni^it  in  public  business  at  Watertown,  he  arrived  at  Cambridge  at 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  unwell,  threw  himself  on  a 
bed.  About  noon  he  was  informed  of  the  state  of  preparaUon  for 
battle  at  Charlest6wn.  He  directly  arose,  saying  he  was  well  again, 
and  mounting  a  horse,  rode  to  the  place.  He  arrived  at  Breed's  Hill 
a  abort  time  befiire  the  acticm.  Col.  Prcscott,  the  brave,  as  Washing- 
ton was  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  calling  him,  was  then  in  command. 
He  came  up  to  Gen.  Warren  to  extend  it  to  him,  and  asked  what  were 
bia  orders.  Gen.  Warren  told  him  he  came  not  to  command,  bpt 
to  learn ;  he  had  not  received  his  commission.  And  having,  as  it  is 
faid,  borrowed  a  musket  and  cartouch-box  from  a  sergeant,  who  waa 
leliriag,  be  mingled  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  animating  and  tncour- 
agpag  the  men  more  by  bia  example  than  it  was  possible  to  do  in  any 
^Aerway. 
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The  revolutionary  play,  previonaly  alluded  to,  relates  of  W|Mn«i» 
^'  His  nervous  arm,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  hurled  destractjoB 
where'er  he  came,  breathing  heroic  ardor  to  adventurous  deeds ;  and 
long  time  in  even  scale  the  battle  hung.''  After  Col.  Presoott 
ordered  a  retreat,  says  Everett,  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  reliio> 
tsnce  that  Warren  quitted  the  redoubt ;  and  he  was  slowly  retreatii^ 
from  it,  being  still  at  a  few  rods  distance  only,  when  the  British  had  fiifl 
possession.  His  person,  of  course,  was  in  imminent  danger.  At  thill 
critical  moment,  Maj.  Small,  whose  life  had  been  saved  in  a  similar 
emergency  by  the  intervention  of  Cren.  Putnam,  attempted  to  reqnitiB 
the  service,  by  rendering  one  of  a  like  character  to  Warren.  CoL 
Swett  relates,  that  Maj.  SnuiU  called  to  Warren,  for  God's  sake,  to 
stop  and  save  his  life.  He  turned,  and  seemed  to  recognize  him,  but 
still  continued  on.  Small  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  at  him,  and 
threw  up  the  muskets  with  his  sword.  But  in  vain,  — the  fiital  ball 
had  sped !  Eighty  yard&  from  the  redoubt,  Warren  received  a  moskel- 
ball  through  the  head,  which  killed  him  instantly.  Everett  furthor 
relates,  that  Gen.  Howe,  though  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot,  passed 
the  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  next  morning,  as  he  was  rest- 
ing, wrapped  in  his  cloak,  upon  a  mound  of  hay,  word  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  body  of  Warren  was  found  among  the  dead.  It  had  been 
recognized  by  Gen.  Winslow,  then  a  youth.  Howe  refused,  at  first,  to 
credit  the  intelligence.  It  was  impossible  that  the  president  of  Con- 
gress could  have  exposed  his  life  in  such  an  action.  When  assured 
of  the  fi^kct,  he  declared  that  his  death  was  an  ofibet  for  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men.  Col.  Swett  relates  that  Dr.  Jefiries  was  on  the  field, 
dressing  the  British  wounded  and  the  wounded  American  prisonerSi 
with  his  usual  humanity  and  skill.  Gen.  Howe  inquired  of  him  if  ho 
could  identify  Warren.  lie  recollected  that  he  had  lost  a  finger-nail, 
and  wore  a  fiilse  tooth ;  and  the  general  was  satisfied  of  its  identity. 
The  Cambridge  N.  E.  Chronicle,  of  April  25,  1776,  remarking  on 
the  identity  of  the  remains  of  Gen.  Warren,  relates  that,  ^^  though  the 
body,  which  our  savage  enemies  scarce  privileged  with  earth  enough  to 
hide  it  from  the  birds  of  prey,  was  disfigured  when  taken  up,  yet  was 
sufficiently  known  by  two  artificial  teeth,  which  were  set  for  him  a 
short  time  before  his  glorious  exit."  Everett  states  Warren  was 
buried  at  the  place  where  he  fell.  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  states  of  Warren : 
Jast  as  the  retreat  commenced,  a  ball  had  struck  him  on  the  head,  and 
"  he  died  in  the  trenches." 
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Hbe  Hon.  NeedliuD  Maynard,  of  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  a  natave  of 
ABininf^iam,  who  states  that  he  acted  as  Warren's  aid  in  the  battle^ 
twrifiH^  on  Jane  20,  1843,  —  then  aged  88  years,  —  that  on  the 
n^jbft  of  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  C!oL  Presoott  was  sent  off  with  a 
detadiment  of  men  to  break  ground  on  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  found 
that  Breed's  was  better,  and  so  they  laid  the  fort,  and  went  back  to 
work  there.  We  were  ordered  out  early  in  the  morning.  I  was  in 
Jonathan  Brewer's  regiment  We  came  there,  at  last,  and  found  them 
at  woriL  We  found  GoL  Presoott  there,  and  CoL  Brewer.  The  balk 
wwe  then  flying  about  us  very  thick.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  Gren. 
Warren  came  on;  and  when  Col.  Brewer  met  him,  he  said,  '^  General,  if 
you  have  oome  to  take  the  command,  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  ''  No," 
and  Warren,  "  I  have  come  only  as  a  volunteer.  I  did  not  come  to 
lilce  the  oommand,  but  to  act  as  a  volunteer,  in  any  station.  Our 
perils  are  commencing,  and  I  have  oome  to  take  my  part."  '^  Well," 
they  said  to  him, '' do  you  mean  to  stay  with  us,  general?  "  '^  Yes," 
and  Warren,  "  I  mean  to  stay ; "  and  then  the  other  officers  insisted 
upon  hb  taking  the  command.  They  said.  We  have  no  officer  to  lead, 
—  that  we  ought  to  have  some  particular  one  for  the  orders  to  come 
ftwn,  — and  they  urged  him  to  take  the  oommand;  and  he  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  proper.  Then  Col.  Brewer  said,  ^' We 
must  have  a  head,  and  he  ought  to  be  a  general.  We  are  all  colonels 
here,  and  one  colonel  is  as  good  as  another."  Then  he  found  Prescott 
was  there,  and  Warren  said,  '^  If  you  will  continue  to  act  as  a  council,  I 
will  g^ve  you  my  views  as  commander ;  and  if  you  approve  them,  they 
can  go  as  commands."  And  they  said  that  amounted  to  the  same 
thing  as  if  he  was  commander ;  and  so  he  went  on,  when  anything  was 
dme,  giving  the  orders.  Col.  Maynard  was  not  with  Warren  when  he 
fen,  having  gone  into  the  redoubt,  and  he  was  there  detained  by  Prea- 
oott,  who  said  to  him, ''  Stop ;  I  may  want  to  send  you,  in  a  minute ; " 
and  then  the  new  contest  of  their  breaking  into  the  redoubt  began. 
Mr.  Maynard  gave  an  account  of  an  interview  between  Washington 
and  die  officers,  on  Bunker  Hill,  subsequently,  when  Washington, 
aUuding  to  Warren,  said,  ''You  lost  your  commander-in-chief." 
'^Why,"  continued  Mr.  Maynard,  ''in  that  time,  there  was  nobody 
so  lamented; "  and  Col.  Brewer  went  on  to  relate  to  Washington,  how 
he  kst  sight  of  Warren  as  he  was  going  towards  the  redoubt,  and  sup- 
posed that  he  was  gone  on  ahead,  and  followed  on  with  as  much  speed  ae 
ha  eoold,  but  found  nothing  of  him.    Then  he  thought  he  must  have 
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bin  shot  down  by  a  dead  shot,  not  many  steps  wbere  ihey  stilted 
tmxL  They  had  started  together  finom  the  pliioe  they  had  oocnqasd 
during  the  battle,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  gap,  against  the  hay 
breastwork,  only  about  one  rod  from  the  gap.  '^  Warren  had  a  dark 
eyOi  was  a  little  under  six  feet  in  height,  well  formed,  with  a  pleasinl 
6oe,  and  a  remarkable  countenance." 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  of  New  York,  who  yisited  CoL  John  Small,  al 
London,  in  1786,  received  of  him  the  relation  herewith,  which  is  too 
interesting  to  be  kept  out  of  yiew :  At  the  moment  when  the  troofs 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  redoubt,  and  the  Americans  were  m  fall 
retreat,  Qen.  Howe,  who  had  been  hurt  by  a  spent  bullet  whkb 
bruised  his  ankle,  was  leaning  upon  my  arm.  He  called  suddenly  to 
me,  '*  Do  you  see  that  el^ant  young  man  who  has  just  fidlen  ?  Do 
you  know  him?  "  I  looked  to  the  spot  to  which  he  pointed.  "  God 
God ! "  he  exclaimed;  '^I  belieye  it  is  my  fidend  Warren.  Leave  me, 
then,  instantly  —  run  —  keep  oflf  the  troops  —  save  him,  if  posaiUe." 
I  flew  to  the  spot.  '^  My  dear  friend,"  I  said  to  him,  '^  I  hope  yoa  an 
not  badly  hurt"  He  looked  up,  seemed  to  recollect,  smiled,  and 
died.     A  musket-ball  had  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  his  head. 

Dea.  Samuel  Lawrence,  of  Groton,  the  &ther  of  the  Minister  to  dbs 
Court  of  St  James,  who  was  a  minute-man  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  testified,  in  1818,  in  relation  to  Gen.  Warren,  that,  just  befbra 
the  battle  commenced,  Gen.  Warren  came  to  the  redoubt  He  had  on 
a  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  I  think  a  cocked  hat, —  but  of  this  I 
am  not  certain.  Col.  Prescott  advanced  to  him,  said  he  was  glad  to 
see  him,  and  hoped  he  would  take  the  command.  Gren.  Warren 
replied,  '*  No, —  he  came  to  see  the  action,  but  not  to  take  command; 
that  be  was  only  a  volunteer  on  that  day."  Afterwards  I  saw  him 
when  the  ball  struck  him,  and  from  that  time  until  he  expired.  No 
British  officer  was  within  forty  or  fifty  rods  of  him,  fix)m  the  time  dbs 
ball  struck  him  until  I  saw  he  was  dead.  This  statement  utterly 
reftites  that  of  Col.  Small,  who  says  he  spoke  to  Warren,  as  he  looked 
at  him  and  expired.  Dr.  John  Warren,  his  brother,  has  related  that, 
when  the  dead  body  of  the  general  was  discovered  after  the  battle,  his 
right  hand  was  covered  with  blood,  though  there  was  no  wound  upon 
it,  occurring  as  if  he  had  raised  his  hand  to  the  back  of  his  head,  on 
the  right  side,  when  the  ball  fractured  his  skull.  What  an  aflkcting 
scene !  A  small  piece  of  granite,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  gilt  letters, 
''  Hflve  fill  Warren,  June  17, 1775,"  laid  in  the  ground  on  Bunker 
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B31,  deogomteB  the  iqpot  where  it  is  supposed  he  was  kUkd.    It  is  en 
Oonoord-streety  neaily  opposite  the  high-school. 

The  identieal  bullet  by  which  Warren  was  said  to  be  killed  was 
odiibited  to  the  aadience,  by  Alexander  EL  Everett,  on  the  ddirery 
of  an  oration  at  Charlestown,  June  17,  1886,  in  which  he  ezdatmed, 
<<  This  is  the  one,  Mow-dtixens,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand !  TUm 
cartridge-paper,  which  still  partly  covers  it,  is  stained,  as  you  see,  with 
die  hero's  blood."  This  ball,  enclosed  in  linen  cartridge-paper,  is  depos- 
ited in  the  library  of  the  New  England  Genealogical  and  Historical 
Society.  If  this  be  not  the  ball  that  entered  his  skull,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  balls  that  altered  his  body.  We  will 
present  the  aS^vit  whidi  is  declared  by  Rev.  William  Montague, 
paaUff  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  from  1786  to  '91 :  <'  I,  William 
Montague,  of  Dedham,  County  of  Norfolk,  State  of  Massachusetts, 
deigjrman,  do  certify  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  in  the  year  1789 
or  1790, 1  was  in  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage, 
fixrmerly  an  officer  of  the  customs  for  the  port  of  Boston,  and  who  left 
there  when  the  royalists  and  royal  troops  evacuated  that  town  in  1776. 
When  in  London,  Mr.  Savage  gave  me  a  leaden  ball,  which  is  now 
in  my  possession,  with  the  following  account  of  it,  namely :  '  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  or 
Breed's  Hill,  I,  with  a  number  of  other  royalists  and  British  officers, 
among  whom  was  Gen.  Burgoyne,  went  over  from  Boston  to  Charles- 
town,  to  view  the  battle-field.  Among  the  &llen,  we  found  the  body 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  with  whom  I  had  been  personally  acquainted. 
When  he  fell,  he  fell  across  a  rail.  This  ball  I  took  from  his  body; 
and,  as  I  never  shall  visit  Boston  again,  I  will  give  it  to  you  to  take 
Id  America,  where  it  will  be  valuable  as  a  relic  of  your  Bevolution.' 
His  sword  and  belt,  with  some  other  articles,  were  taken  by  some  of 
the  officers  present,  and  I  believe  brought  to  England. 

"(Signed)  William  Montague." 

''  Norfolk  ss. 

"  Dedham^  March  5,  18SS.    The  above-named  William  Montague 
appealed  before  me,  and  made  oath  to  the  above  statement 

"  (S^ned)  ,  Shbbhan  Lbland, 

Justice  of  the  Peace,^^ 

l%t  Bev.  Mr.  Montague  received  the  bullet  of  Arthur  Savage,  at 
At  rendenoe  of  Harrison  Gray,  formerly  Treasurer  of 
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Provinoe ;  and  Mr.  Gray,  in  a  letter  dated  London,  1792,  addresnd 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Montague,  aDuding  to  the  ballet  sopposed  to  have  killed 
Gen.  Warren,  wrote :  '^  I  hope  you  will  take  good  care  to  presenre 
that  relic  which  was  given  yon  at  my  house,  for  in  future  time  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  rebeb."  This  letter  waa  found,  by  hia 
mm,  Mr.  William  Henry  Montague,  among  the  papers  of  Bey.  Bfr« 
Montague,  who  was  a  frequent  correspondent  with  Mr.  Gray. 

LitUrfrom  H<m*  Judgt  JVhoeomb, 

''Greenfield,  Maes.,  April  14,  1848. 
"William  H.  Montagus,  Esq.,  Boston. 

"  My  Dbab  Sib, — I  have  just  seen,  in  the '  Boston  Daily  American ' 
of  the  8th  inst,  a  note  under  your  name,  addressed  to  Edward  War* 
ren,  Esq.,  junior  editor  of  that  paper,  stating  that  you  hare  deposited 
with  him,  till  called  for,  the  ball  that  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Geo. 
Joseph  Warren.  My  object,  in  this  communication,  is  to  inquire 
whether  you  are  willing  or  feel  at  liberty  to  part  with  that  fatal  piece 
of  lead.  My  late  wife,  Mary,  was  the  youngest  and  only  survivii^ 
child  of  the  late  Gen.  J.  Warren.  She  died  on  Feb.  7, 1826,  leaviiq; 
an  only  child, — a  son, — who  bears  the  name  of  his  grand&ther,  Joseph 
Warren.  He  is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  now  lives  at  Springfield,  in 
this  State.  He,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  children,  is  the  only 
descendant,  in  the  direct  line,  of  him  who  fell  on  Bunker  Hill,  by  force 
of  that  balL  If  consistent  with  your  yiews  of  propriety,  it  would  be 
grateful  to  his  feelings,  as  well  as  my  own,  if  some  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  the  ball  might  be  confided  to  his  keeping,  as  a  Jamr 
ify  relic.  The  interest  I  feel  in  the  subject  is  my  apobgy  fior 
intruding  myself  upon  a  stranger. 

*'  I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obed't  serv't, 

'^Richard  E.  Newgomb. 

^'N.  B.  For  any  inquiries  you  may  wish  to  make,  I  would  refer 
you  to  Dr.  John  G.  Warren  and  Dr.  John  B.  Brown^  Boston. 

"R.E.  N." 

A  British  soldier,  on  his  return  to  London,  exhibited  a  Psahn-bo(d[ 
to  Bey.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilton,  of  that  city,  stating  that  he  took  the  vol- 
ume firom  the  pocket  of  Gen.  Warren,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiO. 
The  clergyman,  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  treasure  to  the  Warren 
&mily,  purchased  the  book  of  the  soldier,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  William  (Gordon,  of  Boxborj,  the  historian,  with  a  request 
that  it  might  be  given  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  general.  It  was, 
therefore,  given  to  his  youngest  brother,  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston, 
March  15, 1778.  The  title  of  the  volume,  which  the  editor  has  exam- 
bed,  is  as  follows :  '*  The  Boke  of  Psalmes,  wherein  are  contained 
praires,  meditations  and  thanksgivings  to  God,  for  his  benefits  toward 
his  Church,  translated  faithfully  according  to  the  Hebrew.  With  brief 
and  apt  annotations  in  the  margin.  Printed  at  Geneva,  by  Rowland 
HalL  1559."  It  is  less  than  the  32mo.  size.  On  the  inside  cover 
of  this  book  is  inscribed, —  '^  Taken  at  ye  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June 
17,  1775,  out  of  Dr.  Warren's  pocket."  On  the  inside  coVer,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  is  written,  ''Thomas  Knight," — probably  the  regu- 
lar who  secured  the  book.  Warren's  signature  was  on  a  blank  leaf,  ^ 
but  it  has  been  abstracted. 

On  the  session  of  Congress  after  the  decease  of  Warren,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Boston, 
and  that  the  eldest  son  should  be  educated  at  the  national  expense ; 
and,  in  July,  1786,  Congress  resolved  further, —  that  it  should  be 
reoommended  to  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  pro- 
viaian  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  three  younger  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  Congress  would  d^ray  the  expense,  to  the  amount  of 
the  half-pay  of  a  major-general,  to  commence  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  continue  till  the  youngest  of  the  children  should  be  of  age.  Yet, 
to  this  day,  no  monument  or  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
If  the  statue  of  Brutus  was  placed  among  those  of  the  gods,  who  were 
the  preservers  of  Soman  freedom,  should  not  that  of  Warren  fill  a  lofty 
nidie  in  old  Faneuil  Hall, —  that  temple  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
birth-right  as  a  nation  of  freemen?  Mrs.  Perez  Morton,  who  gives  a 
description  of  this  world-renowned  battle,  in  a  poem, —  Beacon  Hill, — 
says  ol  Warren : 

*'  The  prophctio  poet*!  piercing  ejes 
WiU  goard  the  flod  wliere  wounded  valor  lies, 
Tax  a  Tiotoriom  country's  gratefbl  claim 
Shan  bear  his  relics  to  eternal  fame;  — 
And  genins,  rising  o*er  the  rescued  bier. 
Wake  every  worth,  and  hallow  erery  tear ; 
With  aU  the  light  that  doquenoe  can  giro. 
Shine  round  hb  deeds,  and  bid  their  gjUny  Uts.** 
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THB  OODLIKB  WAKBBH. 
Frmn,  an  EUgji^  fubli^Md  My  8,  ITlk, 

Sure,  godlike  Watthi,  on  U^  natal  hoar 
Some  star  pro|^tioiui  shed  itf  brightaft  power ; 
By  netore*!  hand  with  taeto  and  genim  formed. 
Thy  generooB  breaet  with  erery  Tirtae  warmed ; 
Jhj  mind  cadiied  with  oenee,  thy  form  with  grace. 
And  all  thy  virtiiee  peaoilled  in  tl^  fooe. 
GraTO  wiedom  marked  thee  ae  hie  foforito  child. 
And  on  tiiy  youth  indulgent  coiettoe  smiled ; 
Wdl  pleased,  she  led  thee  to  her  sacred  bower. 
And  to  thy  hands  oonsigned  her  healing  power, 
ninstrioos  shade !  forgive  our  mingled  woes. 
Which  not  for  thee,  bat  for  our  coontiy,  flows. 
We  moom  her  toss —  we  mourn  our  hero  gone ; . 
We  moom  tl^  patriot  soul,  thy  godlike  Tirtae  flown. 


wa&rbn'b  ghost. 

JVosi  ttc  PMie  Udgir,  AbMsiftcr,  1776. 

Let  little  tyrants,  conscience  gored. 

Their  sable  rigils  keep  ; 
Bute  on  his  downy  pillow  snored,  — 

Thus  greater  tyrants  sleep  ! 
An  hour  ere  day  began  to  break. 

There  Warren's  spectre  stood  ; 
The  curtains  shook,  —  it  cried,  **  Awake  ! " 

Awake !  —  thou  log  of  wood  ! 
Thy  Teins  hath  apathy  congealed, 

Unthawed  by  pity's  tear  ; 
One  spark  a  flinty  heart  may  yield. 

Struck  by  the  steel  of  foar ! 
For  know,  that  head  so  proud  of  crest. 

Sunk  on  the  eygnet*s  plume, 
May  for  an  eminence  be  dressed. 

To  meet  a  Straffi>rd*s  doom  ! 
Or,  crouched  in  abject,  careworn  plight. 

Beneath  its  sorrows  low. 
Its  bread  by  day,  its  rest  by  night. 

To  Bourbon's  bounty  owe. 
Speak,  minion,  which  of  Stuart's  race 

Could  match  thy  crud  work  f 
Go,  read  where Straflbrd  was  In  place,— - 

A  JefriM,  and  a  KiilL 
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Thukp  foiling  biitorjr's  modem  PHB^ 

Skilled  in  her  mnoient  lore, 
DeQ  if  Bejenui  in  hie  age  — 

If  Borgia  ooold  do  more? 
I^raat!  dismias  your  rebel  clant, — 

The  impiouB  task  Ibrbear, 
Nor  let  that  Mood  imbrue  thine  hands 

Whieh  brought  a  soeptre  there. 
That  liberty  you  wonld  invade 

Gare  George  his  only  right ; 
Thos  In  their  eons  oar  strei  are>paid, 

WhQat  yon  for  flavery  fight 
Shan  not  for  thee,  sunk  deep  In  hell, 

Qrim  Satan  foige  hie  tonga. 
And  fiends,  who  goard  his  inmost  oell. 

Twine  seorpiottB  round  their  throngs  i 
Bat,  hark  !  I  hear  the  ill-omened  oook,  — 

The  Gallio  San  shall  rise ; 
Lo !  eommeroe  foonders  on  a  rook, 

The  British  Lion  dies  ! 
Bate  folt  the  dream,  —  fetched  many  a  shrisk.  — 

And,  thoagh  the  ^loet  is  gone. 
Starts  from  his  bed,  —  still  hears  it  speak,— 

A  sold,  damp  sweat  oomes  on. 
With  that,  like  Gloster  in  his  tent. 

He  throws  him  on  the  groand. 
And  by  these  words,  seems  to  repent, 

"  Boston !  bind  up  thy  woond ! 
Jast  Heaven,  give  back  the  blood  that  *s  spflt 

Bostonians'  Utcs  restore !  *' 
He  wakes,  —  and  to  atone  his  gaUt, 

Bids  Gage  go  slaoghier  more. 


ACROSnC  ON  WABBEN. 
Cambridgt  Almanac  for  1776. 

Jast  as  Joseph  took  his  flight 
Onward  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Satan  harled  his  hellish  darts,— 
Evil  spirits  play  their  parts. 
Per^y,  Bargoyne,  Howe,  and  Gags, 
Hove  aboat  infomal  rage. 
Warren  stept  beyond  thnr  path. 
Awed  by  none,  nor  ftared  their  wrath 
Ban  hb  race  to  joy  and  rest,^ 
Boss  'mongst  the  myal  b|ssi ; 
Eatersd  in  the  rolki  of  fiime,— 
North  and  devil  aisB  thilr  aim. 
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JOHN  HANCOCK. 

MABCH  6,  1774.    ON  THS  BOSION  MAflBAOBX. 

Was  born  at  Braintrce,  Jan.  17,  1737,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Han- 
cock, of  that  town,  whose  ^fe  was  Mary  Hawke,  of  Hingham.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Lexmgton.  His  &ther  deceased 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  on  which  he  was  removed  to  the 
family  of  his  grand&ther,  at  Lexington,  who  attended  to  his  early 
education.  He  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1745,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1754.  His  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  a 
Boston  bookseller,  who  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in 
the  province,  and  died  in  August  1764,  bequeathed  him  more  than 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  the  reversion  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  at  the  decease  of  his  widow,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Baniel  Henchman,  in  whose  bookstore  he  had  been  a  clerk.  When 
young,  John  visited  London,  in  1760,  on  mercantile  business,  in  com- 
pany witli  Gov.  Pownal,  who  was  recalled.  He  witnessed  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  George  the  Second,  and  subsequently  the  coronation  of 
George  the  Third,  not  anticipating  that  he  beheld  the  monarch  who 
was  destined  to  offer  a  reward  for  his  head.  Toung  Hancock  learned 
the  art  of  swimming,  in  the  river  Thames.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  who 
very  naturally  indulged  detracting  views  of  John  Hancock,  who  became 
a  powerful  opponent  of  his  administration,  remarks,  in  the  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  that  his  ruling  passion  was  a  fondness  for  popular 
applause ;  and  he  changed  the  course  of  his  patron's  business,  in  whose 
counting-room  he  had  been  a  clerk,  and  built  and  employed  in  trade 
a  great  number  of  ships, — and  in  this  way,  and  by  building  at  the  same 
time  several  houses,  he  found  work  for  a  great  number  of  tradesmen, 
made  himself  popular,  was  chosen  selectman,  representative  in  1769, 
moderator  of  town-meetings,  etc.  Li  relation  to  the  demeanor  of 
Hancock,  it  is  stated  by  John  Adams,  that  Br.  Eliot  Rawson  thinks 
Hancock  vain, —  told  a  story :  I  was  at  school  with  him,  and  then 
upon  a  level  with  him.  My  &ther  was  richer  than  his.  But  I  was 
not  long  since  at  his  storey  and  said  to  Mr.  Glover,  whom  I  knew, 
'*  Thb,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Hancock.    He  just  asked  my  name,  and  nothing 
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more, — it  was  such  a  piece  of  yaxiity !  There  is  not  the  merest  crea- 
ture that  comes  from  your  way,  but  I  take  notice  of  him, —  and  I 
ought  What  though  I  am  worth  a  little  more  than  they?  I  am 
glad  of  it,  and  that  I  have  it,  that  I  may  give  some  of  it"  I  told  the 
doctor  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  fiur  from  being  arrogant 

In  order  to  gratify  persons  of  antiquarian  taste,  we  transcribe  the 
following  advertisement  of  John  Hancock,  when  in  commercial  business, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  Dec.  25,  1764  : 

'^  To  be  sold  by  John  Hancock,  at  his  Store  No.  4,  at  the  East  End 
of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  A  general  Assortment  of  English  and  India 
(3oods,  also  choice  Newcastle  Goals,  and  Irish  Butter,  cheap  for  Cash. 
Said  Hancock  desires  those  persons  who  are  still  indebted  to  the  Estate 
of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  be  speedy  in  paying 
their  respective  balances,  to  prevent  trouble.  N.  B.  In  the  Lydia, 
Capt  Scott,  from  London,  came  the  following  packages :  I  W.  No.  1, 
a  Trunk,  No.  2,  a  small  Parcel.  The  owner,  by  applying  to  John 
Hancock  and  paying  freight,  may  have  his  Goods." 

This  store  was  last  occupied  by  Jabez  Fisher  k  Co.,  and  in  1824 
was  demolished,  on  the  erection  of  the  Quincy  Market  It  was  located 
on  the  present  South  Market-street  His  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 
foreign  okerchandise  were  located  on  the  wharf  well  known  as  Hancock's 
Wharf: 

One  day,  John  Adams  and  Samuel  Adams,  relates  Waterhouse,  were 
walking  in  the  Boston  Mall,  and  when  they  came  opposite  the  stately 
mansion  of  John  Hancock,  the  latter,  turning  to  the  former,  said,  with 
emphasis,  '^  I  have  done  a  veiy  good  thing  for  our  cause,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  week,  by  enlisting  the  master  of  that  house  into  it  He  is 
veil  disposed,  and  has  great  riches,  and  we  can  give  him  consequence 
to  enjoy  them."  And  Mr.  Hancock  did  not  disappoint  his  expecta- 
;  for,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  capriciousness,  owing  partly  to 
he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  fortune  and  extraordinary  pop* 
vkrity  into  the  scale  of  opposition  to  British  encroachments. 

*<The  natural  powers  of  Hancock  were  moderate,"  says  Hutchin- 
iOD,  "  and  had  been  very  little  improved  by  study  or  application  to  any 
kind  of  science.  His  ruling  passion  kept  him  from  ever  losing  sight 
of  his  object,  but  he  was  fickle  and  inconstant  in  the  means  of  pur- 
■■ing  it;  and  though  for  the  most  part  he  was  closely  attached  to  Mr. 
Saaoel  Adams,  yet  he  was  repeatedly  brpken  oflf  from  all  connection 
Willi  liim  for  several  months  together.     Partly  by  inattention  to  hif 
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prifmte  afiun,  and  purtly  from  wmt  of  judgmeiit,  he  beeune  gmdy 
iBfdTed  and  distrened,  and  tbe  estate  was  lost  with  moch  greater 
lapidity  than  it  had  been  acquired."  He  was  nnboondedly  lavish  in 
his  liberality.  At  the  time  of  a  great  fire  in  Boston,  when  many  of 
his  tenements  were  destroyed,  his  tenants  gathered  aroand  him,  and 
expressed  sympathy  at  his  kes,  knowing  that  was  a  way  to  reach  his 
h^urt ;  on  which  he  remarked,  they  were  the  greatest  snffisrers,  having 
been  almost  mined,  while  he  was  able  to  erect  new  boildingB, —  at  the 
same  time  passing  a  shower  of  guineas  around  them.  His  generous 
spirit  appeared  in  a  multitude  of  forms.  He  presented  the  Bostonians 
a  valuable  fire-engine.  He  distributed  deck-loads  of  wood  to  the  suf- 
fering poor,  in  times  of  great  peril,  and  gave  the  poor  the  free  use  of 
his  extensive  wood-lot  in  the  town  of  Milton ;  and  in  Adams'  Diary  we 
have  an  incident  arising  from  his  liberality,  related  by  James  Otis,  who 
stated  that  Col.  Irving  having  met  Parson  Moorhead  near  his  me^ 
ing-house,  **  You  have  a  fine  steeple  and  bell,"  says  he,  "  to  your 
meeting-house,  now."  ''Yes,  by  the  liberality  o(  Mr.  Hancock,  and 
the  subscriptions  of  some  other  gentlemen,  we  have  a  very  handsomo 
and  convenient  house  of  it,  at  last"  ''  But  what  has  happened  to  dbs 
vane,  Mr.  Moorhead?  It  don't  traverse, —  it  has  pointed  the  same 
way  these  three  weeks."  ''Ay,  I  did  n't  know  it;  I  '11  see  about  it" 
Away  goes  Moorhead,  storming  among  his  parish  and  the  tradesmen 
who  had  built  the  steeple,  for  fiistening  the  vane  so  that  it  could  not 
move.  The  tradesmen  were  alarmed,  and  went  to  examine  it ;  but 
soon  found  that  the  fiiult  was  not  in  the  vane,  but  the  weather,  the 
wind  having  set  very  constantly  at  east  three  weeks  before. 

Hutchinson  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of  the  same  ool« 
lege  as  Hancock  and  the  two  Adamses,  toward  each  of  whom  his 
detracting  spirit  was  parallel  He  was  dark,  intriguing,  insinuatingi 
haughty,  and  ambitiouis,  the  extreme  of  avarice  marking  each  featuia 
Oxenbridge  Thacher  gave  Hutchinson  the  soubriquet  of  "Summa 
Potestatis."  Hutchinson  said  of  Samuel  Adams  that  "  he  acquired 
a  talent  of  artfully  and  &llaciously  insinuating  into  the  minds  of  his 
readers  a  prejudice  against  the  characters  of  all  whom  he  attacked, 
beyond  any  other ; "  and  he  said  of  John  Adams,  that  "  his  ambitioii 
was  without  bounds,  and  he  has  acknowledged  to  his  acquaintance  that 
he  could  not  look  with  complaisance  upon  any  man  who  was  in  pos* 
session  of  more  wealth,  more  honors,  or  more  knowledge,  than  him- 
self"   These  are  evidently  the  carpingB  of  disappointed  ambitioai 
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mi  a  is  idfttad  lliat  wli^  Hntchinson  fled  to  England,  he  expeiienoed 
fim  neglect  snd  contempt  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  died  at  Bramp- 
toOy  Jnne,  1780,  in  melancholy  despondence. 
Tmmbnll  thus  alludes  to  Hutchinson,  who 

'*  AflBnned  he  nerw  wrote  a  line. 
Tour  chartered  rights  to  nndeniiine ; 
When  his  own  letters  then  were  bj,  * 

That  proved  lus  message  all  a  lie. 
How  manj  promises  he  sealed 
To  get  the  oppressiTS  acts  repealed ! 
Tet  onoe  arriTcd  on  England's  shore. 
Set  on  the  preouer  to  pass  more." 

Whra  the  two  raiments  of  British  troops  debarked  in  Boston,  Oct, 
1768,  they  were  received  as  unwelcome  intruders,  and  the  selectmen 
abaobtely  refused  to  grant  them  quarters.  One  of  the  regiments 
encunped  cm  Boston  Common.  The  other,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Manufactory  House,  marched  at  sunset  to  Fan- 
eoil  Hall,  where  they  waited  several  hours,  before  they  had  leave  of 
occupation ;  CoL  Dalrymple  having  pledged  his  honor  that  Faneuil 
Hall  should  be  cleared  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  they  must  have 
■nfired  in  the  streets.  The  next  day,  the  State-house,  in  King- 
street,  was  opened,  by  order  of  Gov.  Bernard,  for  their  reoepticm. 
John  Hancock  being  well  known  as  a  decided  advocate  of  the  Provin- 
ciaUsts,  and  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  Boston,  an  attempt  was  made 
Id  stigmatise  his  character.  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  Nov. 
7,  1768,  remarked,  in  an  article :  ''  I  have  lately  heard,  from  good 
authority,  of  an  attempt  to  sully  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  superior  fortune,  in  this  town, —  a  gentleman 
who  has  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  various  public 
ftatioDS ;  —  who  has  repeatedly  served  them  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  last  Bfay  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  a  member  of  His 
Majesty's  CouncQ,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  sufirages  of  the  two 
Hbuaes  of  Assembly,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  was  neg- 
atived by  Gov.  Bernard.  What  could  induce  a  scribbler  to  forge  a 
bUer,  and  publbh  it  in  a  coffee-house,  in  New  York,  under  the  name 
ef  that  gentleman,  requesting  Gen.  Grage  that  he  might  supply  the 
troops  now  in  town  or  expected, —  so  unwelcome  to  the  inhabitants, 
ooDsidering  the  errand  on  which  all  agree  they  are  come, —  unless  it 
waa  to  induce  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  ia  New  York  that, 
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from  a  sordid  love  of  gain,  he  had  counteracted  his  profiBBsed  aenfr 
ments,  and  bo  to  render  him  rklicnlona  there?  I  doubt  not  but  thai 
both  the  general  and  Mr.  Hancock  know  it  to  be  a  fii]8dxx)d.''  TUm 
charge  was  repelled  ss  foUows,  in  the  very  next  Ghiiette : 

'<  Messrs.  Edes  k  Gill  : 

'^  I  observe  in  your  last  paper  a  piece  signed  Veritas^  the  writer 
of  which  says  he  had  it  from  good  authority,  that  a  letter  under 
my  hand  was  published  in  a  coffee-house,  at  New  York,  requesting 
His  Excellency  Gen.  Gage  that  I  might  supply  the  troops  then 
expected,  and  which  have  since  arrived  in  this  town.  If  such  a  letter 
has  been  produced  there,  or  anjrwhere  else,  I  declare  it  to  be  a  forgery; 
for  I  have  never  made  application  to  any  for  the  supply  of  said  troops, 
nor  did  I  ever  desire  any  person  to  do  it  for  me.  The  person  who  pro- 
duced the  letter  could  have  no  other  design  but  to  injure  my  reputa- 
tion, and  abuse  the  gentlemen  of  New  York.  I  therefore  desire  yoa 
would  give  this  a  place  in  your  next,  in  which  you  will  oblige 

*'  Your  humble  servant,  John  Hancock. 

''Boston,  Nov.  12,  1768." 

In  the  Ml  of  this  year,  a  great  uproar  was  raised  in  Boston  en 
account  of  the  unlading  in  the  night  of  a  cargo  of  wines  from  the 
sloop  Liberty,  from  Madeira,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  without  pay- 
ing the  customs.  Mr.  Hancock  was  prosecuted  upon  a  great  number 
of  libels,  for  penalties  upon  acts  of  Parliament,  amounting  to  ninety  or  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  '^  He  thought  fit  to  engage  me  as 
his  counsel  and  advocate,"  says  John  Adams, ''  and  a  painful  drudgery 
I  had  of  his  cause.  There  were  few  days,  through  the  whole  winter, 
when  I  was  not  summoned  to  attend  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  determined  to  examine  tlie 
whole  town  as  witnesses.  Almost  every  day  a  fresh  witness  was  to  be 
examined  upon  interrogatories.  They  interrogated  many  of  his  near 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends,  and  threatened  to  summon  his 
amiable  and  venerable  aunt,  the  relict  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock, 
who  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  to  him.  I  was  thoroughly 
weary  and  disgusted  with  the  court,  the  officers  of  the  crown,  tha 
cause,  and  even  with  the  tyrannical  bell  that  dangled  me  out  of  my 
house  every  morning;  and  this  odious  cause  was  suspended  at  last  only 
by  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  which  put  an  end  forever  to  all  such  proa* 
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acatkma."  HatdunsoDi  who  enlargoB  on  this  aflSiir,  remarks,  that  an 
entry  was  made  at  the  cnstom-house,  upon  oath,  of  four  or  five  pipes 
onlj  as  the  whole  cargo;  and  this  was  as  much  a  submission  to  the 
aathority  of  the  act  as  if  the  whole  cargo  had  been  entered.  The 
remainder  was  landed  in  the  night,  or  evening ;  and  the  wines,  or 
fraght,  were  sent  to  the  oimers,  and  no  duty  demanded.  A  furious 
riot  ensued.  The  collector  and  comptroller  had  their  windows  broken, 
and  a  boat,  belonging  to  the  custom-house,  was  drawn  in  triumph 
tbiDOgh  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  burnt  on  the  Common. 

Hancock  constantly  associated  with  the  avowed  advocates  of  liberty, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  North  End  Caucus,  which  frequently 
gathered  at  William  Campbell's  house,  near  the  North  Battery,  orig- 
inated by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who,  with  another  person,  drew  up  the 
regulations  of  the  caucus.  Here  the  conunittees  of  public  service 
were  formed,  the  plan  for  military  companies  and  means  of  defence, 
and  the  resolves  for  the  destruction  of  the  detestable  tea.  Dr.  Thomas 
Tonng  was  its  first  president,  when  it  consisted  of  sixty-one  members. 
It  was  here,  when  the  best  mode  of  expelling  the  regulars  from  Boston 
was  discussed,  that  Hancock  exclaimed,  ''Bum  Boston,  and  make 
Jdm  Hancock  a  beggar,  if  the  public  good  requires  it ! " 

King  Greorge  the  Third  sanctioned  Lord  North's  bill  repealing 
duties,  excepting  that  on  tea,  April  12,  1770.  Shortly  after  this 
decirion,  several  cargoes  of  tea  had  arrived  in  Boston,  and  nothing 
voold  satisfy  the  people  but  its  immediate  return.  The  ladies  signed 
a  pledge  not  to  drink  any  tea,  except  in  sickness ;  and  John  Hancock 
oAred  one  of  his  vessels,  freight  free  of  expense,  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  kad  of  the  detestable  weed  was  conveyed  to  the  London  consignees. 
Samuel  Adams  was  the  chief  counsellor  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea. 
Dee.,  1778,  and  the  hall  of  council  was  the  back  room  of  the  Boston 
Gaaette,  at  the  comer  of  Queen  and  Brattle  streets.  In  Thomas'  Spy 
we  find  a  poetical  efiusion  on  this  subject : 

'*Fai«wen  th«  tei^bottd,  with  its  eqmpage 
Of  oapt  and  Mooen,  oream-bocket  and  sogar-tongs  ; 
Tlie  pirettj  tea-cheat,  also,  lately  stored 
With  hyaon,  oongo,  and  beet  doable  line. 
FnU  many  a  jajons  moment  hare  I  eat  bj  joa, 
Hearing  the  girls  tattle,  the  old  maids  talk  scandal, 
And  the  spmoe  coxcomb  laii|^  at  maj-be  nothing. 
No  Bore  ahaU  I  dish  out  the  cnoa-lored  Uqaor, 
Chooi^  aow  dettetabla. 

7* 
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BeouM  I  am  taagiit,  and  I  beUcve  it  true, 

lU  use  will  liMtea  ilaTiah  eliaiBt  opon  mj  ooontij; 

And  Liberty  'a  the  goddes  I  would  obooae 

To  reign  triumphant  in  America !  ** 

In  the  year  1772  Hancock  Tras  dected  to  the  command  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  GadetB,  well  known  as  the  governor's  guard;  and  we  find,  by  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  liay  12,  at  this  dato,  the  annooncement  of  tibe  eleo- 
tion  of  John  Hancock  as  a  Boston  representative,  as  modermti»r  of  the 
town-meeting,  and  his  appointment  by  Gov.  Hutchinson  as  oommando' 
of  the  Cadets,  which  is  stated  as  follows :  '*  His  Excellency  the  CSaptaii 
General  has  been  pleased  to  commissionate  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  to  bt 
Captain  of  the  Company  of  Cadets,  with  the  rank  of  Cokxiel :"  aid 
the  promptness  with  which  Col.  Hancock  entered  apon  the  duties  of  his 
office  is  shown  by  the  following  advertisement,  which  appears  in  Ik 
next  column  of  the  Gazette:  '^ Wanted,  Immediately^  For  Ui 
Excellency's  Company  of  Cadets,  Two  infers  that  understand  Play> 
ing.  Those  that  are  Masters  of  Musick,  and  are  inclined  to  engi^ 
with  the  Company,  are  desired  to  apply  to  CoL  John  Hancock." 

When  Thomas  Gage  landed  at  Long  Wharf,  May  19,  1774,  tfis 
company  escorted  the  new  governor,  in  an  extensive  civil  and  milituy 
procession,  to  the  council-chamber,  at  the  old  State-house,  in  King- 
street,  after  which  they  conducted  Gage,  under  Col.  Hancock,  to  the 
Ptovince-house,  then  the  governor's  residence.  Gov.  Oage  aoos 
became  jealous  of  Hancock,  for  in  August  of  this  year  he  was  noti- 
fied, by  Secretary  Flucker,  that  the  governor  had  no  further  oceaaoB 
for  his  services  as  the  commander ;  on  which,  the  corps  Hi^IwmwM 
themselves,  and  deputed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Gage,  at  Danvers. 
surrendering  to  him  the  standard  with  his  arms,  which  his  exoelleney 
had  presented  them  on  his  arrival  firom  London,  informing  him  that  they 
no  longer  considered  themselves  as  the  governor's  Independent  Cadets. 
In  an  address  to  Hancock,  Aug.  18,  1774,  signed  by  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, they  remark,  ''At  a  period  when  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private 
station,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  your  distin- 
guished character  should  meet  with  every  discouragement  fix>m  men  ia 
power;"  and  Col.  Hancock  said,  in  reply,  ''I  am  ever  ready  to 
appear  in  a  public  station,  when  the  honor  or  the  interest  of  the  oom- 
munity  calls  me;  but  shall  always  prefer  retirement  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, to  being  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  power  to  oppress  my  countrymen." 
Gage  and  Hancock  never  came  together  again  as  political  fneodB. 
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The  orator  on  the  Haasacre,  in  the  year  1774,  was  Gol.  John  Han- 
€oek.  His  performance  was  remarkably  bold  and  effective,  giving 
great  o&nce  to  the  executive,  and  more  especially  to  the  officers  of  the 
standing  army ;  indeed,  it  was  a  striking  act  of  intrepidity.  At  the 
dose  of  the  exercises,  a  very  generous  collection  was  taken  up  for  the 
vnfortanate  Christopher  Monk,  now  about  twenty-three  years  old,  then 
present,  who  was  wounded  on  the  fatal  evening  of  the  Massacre,  and 
was  a  shocking  monument  of  that  horrid  catastrophe.  This  produc- 
Ikm  was  elegant,  pathetic,  and  spirited.  The  allusion  of  Hancock  to 
die  attempt  of  Parliament  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  which  neither 
God  nor  man  ever  authorized  them  to  make,  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
James  Otis,  their  most  e&ctive  opponent,  who  was  as  '^  a  wedge  tq 
qdit  the  lignum  vitse  block  of  parliamentary  usurpation."  John 
Adams,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  remarks,  the  composition, 
tbe  pronunciation,  the  action,  all  exceeded  the  expectation  of  every- 
body. They  exceeded  even  mine,  which  were  very  considerable. 
Ibny  of  the  sentiments  came  with  great  propriety  from  him.  His 
mvective,  particularly  against  a  preference  of  riches  to  virtue,  came 
firom  him  with  a  singular  grace  and  dignity :  '^  Despise  the  glare  of 
wealth.  The  people  who  pay  greater  respect  to  a  wealthy  villain  than 
to  an  honest,  upright  man  in  poverty,  almost  deserve  to  be  enslaved 
They  plainly  show  that  wealth,  however  it  may  be  acquii;ed,  is  in  thdr 
eateem  to  be  preferred  to  virtue."  The  lantern  exhibition  occurred  on 
Iha  succeeding  Monday.  In  one  of  the  windows  at  Mrs.  Clapham's, 
was  a  painting  of  Oov.  Hutchinson  and  Judge  Peter  Oliver,  in  the 
horrors  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  advising  them  to  think  of  their  fate : 

'*  Te  tniton  !    Is  there  not  eome  ohoeen  oune,  — 
Some  hidden  thander  in  the  stores  of  heaTen, 
Bed  with  nnoommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  men 
Who  owe  their  greatness  to  their  country's  ruin  ?  '* 

On  turning  to  Hutchinson,  it  is  related  that,  on  the  evening  after 
Iba  delirery  of  the  oration,  '^  a  select  number  of  persons,  styled  in  the 
■ewqiapers  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  assembled  at  a  house  in 
King-street,  Boston.  Among  them  were  the  speaker  and  divers  mem* 
bffs  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Figures  were  exhibited,  through 
Aa  windows  of  the  room,  to  the  people  in  the  street,  of  the  governor 
and  ebief-jastice,  in  derision.    Such  abuse  of  private  characters  it  b 
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generally  best  to  treat  with  oontempt ; "  and  the  Boston  PosI  printol 
an  original  song  for  the  Fifth  of  March,  written  in  eight  Terses,  As 
first  of  which  says : 

*  <  When  the  foes  of  the  land  oar  destmetion  had  plmnned. 
They  sent  ragged  troops  fbr  our  masters  ; 
Bat,  fix>m  former  defeat,  th^  most  now  ondentaiid 
Their  wolves  shall  not  prowl  in  oar  pastores.*' 

As  an  embodiment  of  the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  Bostonians  ii 
indicated  in  this  passage,  we  make  no  apology  for  its  insertion  here: 
'*  It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  which  so  naturally  fi^llowei 
upon  sending  troops  into  America,  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  neither  God  nor  man  ever  empowered 
them  to  make.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  troops  who  knew  the 
errand  they  were  sent  upon  would  treat  the  people  whom  they  were  to 
subjugate  with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness  which  too  often  buries  the 
honorable  character  of  a  soldier  in  the  disgraceful  name  of  an  unfiwl- 
ing  ruffian.  The  troops,  upon  their  first  arrival,  took  possession  of  our 
senate-house,  and  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  judgment-haU,  and 
even  continued  them  there  whilst  the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  tar 
this  province  was  actually  sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  fiMrtanes 
of  the  king's  subjects.  Our  streets  nightly  resounded  with  the  noise 
of  riot  and  debauchery ;  our  peaceful  citizens  were  hourly  exposed  to 
shameftil  insults,  and  often  felt  the  efiects  of  their  violence  and  out- 
rage. But  this  was  not  all.  As  though  they  thought  it  not  enouf^ 
to  violate  our  civil  rights,  they  endeavored  to  deprive  us  of  our  religious 
privileges ;  to  vitiate  our  morals,  and  thereby  render  us  deserving  of 
destruction.  Hence  the  rude  din  of  arms  which  broke  in  upon  your 
solemn  devotions  in  your  temples,  on  that  hallowed  day  by  Heaven,  and 
set  apart  by  God  himself  for  his  peculiar  worship.  Hence  impioiis 
oaths  and  blasphemies  so  often  tortured  your  unaccustomed  ear. 
Hence  all  the  arts  which  idleness  and  luxury  could  invent  were  used 
to  betray  our  youth  of  one  sex  into  extravagance  and  eflfeminacy,  and 
of  the  other  to  in&my  and  ruin.  And  did  they  not  succeed  bat  too 
well  7  Did  not  a  reverence  for  religion  sensibly  decay  ?  Did  not  our 
infants  almost  learn  to  lisp  out  curses  before  they  knew  their  horrid 
import?  Did  not  our  youth  forget  they  were  Americans,  and,  r^^aid- 
less  of  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  and  aged,  servilely  copy  from  their 
tyrants  those  vices  which  must  finally  overthrow  the  empire  of  Great 
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Britainl  And  most  I  be  oampelled  to  acknowledge  that  even  llie 
QoUest,  fiedrest  part  of  all  the  lower  creation,  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  cnraed  snare?  When  virtue  has  once  erected  her  throne  within 
the  female  breast,  it  is  upon  so  solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to 
expel  the  heavenly  inhabitant  But  have  there  not  been  some  —  few, 
indeed,  I  hope  —  whose  youth  and  inexperience  have  rendered  them  a 
prey  to  wretches,  whom,  upon  the  least  reflection,  they  would  have 
despised  and  hated,  as  foes  to  God  and  their  country?  I  fear  there 
have  been  such  unhappy  instances ;  or  why  have  I  seen  an  honest 
fiither  clothed  with  shame?  —  or  why  a  virtuous  mother  drowned  in 
tan?"  ' 

Mr.  Hancock  was  a  delegate  from  Suffolk  to  the  first  Provincial 
Coi^ress,  which  convened  at  Concord,  Oct  11,  1774,  when  he  was 
dected  its  president  He  was  also  president  of  the  second  Provincial 
Gongress,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren. 

When  Gov.  Gage  sent  the  r^ular  troops  to  Concord,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  stores  of  the  provincials,  another  design  was  to 
apprehend  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  his  most  formidable 


In  the  narrative  of  Col.  Revere,  we  find  a  statement  of  the  escape 
of  Hancodc  and  Adams,  at  Lexington :  '^  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th 
of  April,  1775,  it  was  observed  that  a  number  of  soldiers  were  march- 
ing towards  Boston  Common.  About  ten  o'clock,  Dr.  Warren  sent  in 
great  haste  for  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  immediately  set  off  for 
Lexington,  where  were  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  acquaint  them  of 
the  movement,  and  that  it  was  thought  they  were  the  objects.  When 
I  got  to  Dr.  Warren's  house,  I  found  he  had  sent  an  express  by  land 
to  Lexington  —  a  Mr.  William  Dawes.  The  Sunday  before,  by  desire 
of  Dr.  Warren,  I  had  been  to  Lexington  to  see  Ebncock  and  Adams, 
who  were  at  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's.  I  returned  at  night,  through  Charles- 
town.  There  I  agreed  with  a  Col.  Conant,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
dnt  if  the  British  went  out  by  water,  we  would  show  two  lanterns  in 
the  North  Church  steeple,  and  if  by  land,  one,  as  a  signal ;  for  we 
were  apprehensive  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the  Charles  River,  or 
get  over  Boston  Neck.  I  left  Dr.  Warren,  called  upon  a  firiend,  and 
denred  him  to  make  the  signals.  I  then  went  home,  took  my  boots 
wai  sortoat,  went  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  I  had  kept  a 
boat  Two  friends  rowed  me  across  Charles  River,  a  little  to  the 
—twatJ,  where  the  Somerset  man-<yf-war  lay.    It  was  then  young 
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flood ;  the  ship  was  winding,  and  the  moon  was  risiiig.  Thej  kaddl 
me  on  the  Ouurlestown  side.  Wbea  I  got  into  town,  I  met  OoL 
CoDsnt  and  several  others.  Thej  said  they  had  seen  our  sigDals.  I 
told  them  what  was  acting,  and  went  to  get  me  a  horse.  I  gots  hom 
of  Dea.  Larkin.  While  the  horse  was  pieparing,  Bidiaid  DercBi^ 
Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Safety,  came  to  me,  and  toU 
me  that  he  came  down  the  road  from  Lexington,  after  sondown,  that 
evening;  that  he  met  ten  British  officers,  all  well  mounted  and  armedi 
going  up  the  road. 

"  I  set  off  npon  a  very  good  horse.  It  was  then  aboat  eleven  o'dodi^, 
and  very  pleasant  After  I  had  passed  Charlestown  Neck,  and  got 
nearly  opposite  where  Mark  was  hong  in  chains,  I  saw  two  men  oa 
horseback,  under  a  tree.  When  I  got  near  them,  I  diaoov^red  tfaey 
were  British  officers.  One  tried  to  get  ahead  of  me,  and  the  other  t» 
take  me.  Itumed  my  horse  very  qoick,  and  galloped  towards  Charlea* 
town  Neck,  and  then  poshed  for  the  Medford  road.  The  one  who 
chased  me,  endeavoring  to  cut  me  08^  got  into  a  day-pond,  near  where 
the  new  tavern  is  now  built  I  got  clear  of  him,  and  went  throng 
Medford,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  Menotomy.  In  Medfixd,  I 
awaked  the  oqptain  of  the  minute-men ;  and  after  that,  I  alarmod 
almost  every  house,  till  I  got  to  Lexington.  I  found  Hanoock  and 
Adams  at  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clark's.  I  told  them  my  errand,  and  inquired 
for  Mr.  Dawes.  They  said  he  had  not  been  there.  I  related  the 
story  of  the  two  officers,  and  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  stoppedi 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  there  before  me.  After  I  had  been  there 
about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Dawes  came.  We.  refieshed  ourselves,  and 
set  off  for  Concord,  to  secure  the  stores,  etc.,  there.  We  were  over- 
taken by  a  young  Dr.  Prescott,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  high  son  of 
liberty.  I  told  them  of  the  ten  officers  that  Mr.  Devens  met,  and  that 
it  was  probable  we  might  be  stopped  before  we  got  to  Concord ;  bt  I 
supposed  that  after  night  they  divided  themselves,  and  that  two  of 
them  had  fixed  themselves  in  such  passages  as  were  most  likely  to 
stop  any  intelligence  going  to  Concord.  I  likewise  mentioned  that  we 
had  better  alarm  all  the  inhabitants  till  we  got  to  Conccnd.  The 
young  doctor  much  approved  of  it,  and  said  he  would  stop  with  either 
of  us,  for  the  people  between  that  and  Concord  knew  him,  and  would 
^ve  the  more  credit  to  what  we  said.  We  had  got  nearly  half  way. 
Mr.  Dawes  and  the  doctor  stopped  to  alarm  the  people  of  a  house.  I 
was  about  one  hundred  rods  ahead|  when  I  saw  two  meai  in  nearly  tht 
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mixm&m  as  those  offioen  were  near  Charlestown.  I  caUed  for 
die  dootor  and  Mr.  Dawes  to  come  ap.  In  an  instant  I  was  siur- 
lounded  by  firar.  They  had  placed  themselves  in  a  straight  road  that 
indiiied  eadi  way.  They  had  taken  down  a  pair  of  bars  on  the  north 
■de  of  the  road,  and  two  of  them  were  under  a  tree  in  the  pastore. 
Dr.  Presoott,  being  foremost,  came  up,  and  we  tried  to  get  past  them ; 
but  they  bdng  armed  with  pistols  and  swords,  they  forced  us  into  the 
pMtnre.  The  doctor  jumped  his  horse  over  a  low  stone-wall,  and  got 
to  Concord.  I  observed  a  wood  at  a  small  distance,  and  made  finr 
Aat  When  I  got  there,  out  started  six  officers  on  horseback,  and 
ordered  me  to  dismount  One  of  them,  who  appeared  to  have  the 
command,  examined  me,  where  I  came  fix)m,  and  what  my  name  was. 
I  told  hioL  He  asked  me  if  I  was  an  express.  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  He  demanded  what  time  I  left  Boston.  I  told  him ;  and 
added,  that  their  troops  had  catched  aground  in  passing  the  river,  and 
that  there  would  be  five  hundred  Americans  there  in  a  short  time,  for 
I  had  alarmed  the  country  all  the  way  up.  He  immediately  rode 
towards  those  who  stopped  us,  when  all  five  of  them  came  down  upon 
a  foil  gallop.  One  of  them,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Maj. 
Mitchell,  of  the  5th  regiment,  clapped  his  pistol  to  my  head,  called 
me  by  name,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  ask  me  some  questions,  and^ 
if  I  did  not  give  him  true  answers,  he  would  blow  my  brains  out  He 
dien  asked  me  simihur  questions  to  those  above.  He  then  ordered  me 
to  mount  my  horse,  after  searching  me  for  arms.  He  then  ordered 
tliem  to  advance,  and  to  lead  me  in  firont  When  we  got  to  the  road, 
diey  turned  down  towards  Lexington.  When  we  had  got  about  one 
mile,  Maj.  Mitchell  rode  up  to  the  officer  that  was  leading  me,  and  toU 
him  to  give  me  to  the  sergeant  As  soon  as  he  took  me,  thtf  major 
oidered  him,  if  I  attempted  to  run,  or  anybody  insulted  them,  to  blow 
my  brains  out  We  rode  till  we  got  near  Lexington  meeting-house, 
when  the  militia  fired  a  volley  of  guns,  which  appeared  to  alarm  them 
voy  much.  The  major  inquired  of  me  how  fiur  it  was  to  Cambridge, 
and  if  there  were  any  other  road.  After  some  consultation,  the  major 
rode  uptothe  sergeant,  and  asked  if  his  horse  was  tired.  Heanswered 
him,  he  was.  Hewasasergeantof  grenadiers,  and  hadasmall  horse; 
Aeo  said  he,  QRake  that  man's  horse.  I  dismounted,  and  the  sergeant 
my  horse,  when  they  all  rode  towards  Lexington  meeting- 
I  went  across  the  burying-ground  and  some  postures,  and  came 
la  Aa  Ber.  Mr.  Clark's  house,  where  I  found  Hancock  and  Adams.    I 
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told  them  of  my  tveatmenl,  naA  diey  conclnded  to  go  from  Ant  Immw 
towards  Woburn.  I  went  with  diem  and  a  Mr.  Lowdl,  idio  wiaa 
clerkto  Kr.HaDcocL  When  we  got  to  the  honae  where  theji^BdUi 
to  stop,  Mr.  Lowell  and  myself  retimed  to  Mr.  Clark's,  to  fini  wImI 
was  going  on.  When  we  veached  there,  an  elderly  man  came  m,  H» 
said  he  had  just  come  from  the  tayem, — that  a  man  had  oone  bom 
Boston,  who  said  there  were  no  British  troops  ooming.  Mr.  Lowell 
and  myself  went  towards  the  tajem,  when  we  met  a  man,  on  a  fil 
gallop,  who  told  us  the  troops  were  ooming  up  the  rocks.  We  afiap> 
wards  met  another,  who  said  they  were  close  by.  Mr.  Lowdl  aaked 
me  to  go  to  the  tavern  with  him,  to  get  a  tnink  of  papers  bekmgiiig  to 
Mr.  Hanoock.  We  went  up  chamber,  and  while  we  were  getting  iim 
trunk,  we  saw  the  BritUi  yery  near,  upon  a  full  march.  We  harried 
towards  Mr.  Clark's  house.  Ld  our  way,  we  passed  throng  iim 
militia.  There  were  about  fifty.  When  we  had  got  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  meeting-house,  the  British  troops  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  meeting-house.  In  their  front  was  an  office  on 
horsebacL  They  made  a  short  halt,  when  I  saw  and  heard  a  gun  fired, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  pistoL  Then  I  could  distinguish  two  guns, 
and  then  a  continued  roar  of  mu^etry,  when  we  made  oflf  wkh  tiie 
trunL" 

In  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston  we  find  it  stated  that  Hani^iwrk 
and  Adams,  whose  safety  was  regarded  as  of  the  utnx)st  importance, 
were  persuaded  to  retire  to  the  then  second  precinct  of  Woburn,  to  the 
house  occupied  by  Madam  Jones,  widow  of  Bcy.  Thomas  Jones,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Marett,  which  is  now  standing  in  Burlington,  and  oocupied 
by  Rey.  Samuel  SeweU,  a  descendant  of  the  venerable  chief-jastice. 
Dorothy  Quincy  accompanied  her  intended  husband  —  Hancock. 
Here,  at  noon,  they  had  just  sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner,  when 
a  man  broke  suddenly  in  upon  them  with  a  shriek,  and  they  bdieved 
the  regulars  were  upon  them.  Mr.  Marett  then  piloted  Adams  and 
Hancock  along  a  cartway  to  Mr.  Amos  Wyman's  house,  in  a  comer 
of  Billerica,  where  they  were  glad  to  dine  off  of  cold  salt  pork  and 
potatoes,  served  in  a  wooden  tray.  Thus  the  proud  anticipations  of 
the  British  troops,  in  regard  to  their  capture,  were  blasted.  As  John 
Hancock  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  scarlet  coat  of  red  velvety  with 
ruffles  on  his  sleeves,  after  the  &shion  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  Gov. 
Gage  is  made  to  say,  in  the  old  revolutionary  play,  at  the  period  of 
the  Battle  of  Tieirington,  "  If  CoL  Smith  suooeeds  in  his  embaa^iT* 
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mA  Illiiiik  tbere  is  no  doabt  of  it, — ^^I  shall  liaTe  the  pleasure  this 
CRPBOing,  I  expeet,  of  haying  my  friends  Hancock  and  Adams'  good 
taBpany.  I  '11  make  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
imi  mffles,  and  Maj.  Provost  shaH  provide  a  suitable  entertainment." 
In  anolh^  passage  of  the  same  {day,  it  is  stud, ''  Let  us  have  one  good 
Haoer  before  we  part,  and  leave  us  half  a  dozen  pipes  of  Hancock's 
wine  to  drink  your  health ;  and  don't  let  us  part  with  dry  lips."  On 
die  12th  of  June  succeeding,  Gov.  Gage  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
pardon  to  all  the  rebeb,  excepting  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock, 
^*  whose  oflfences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
coDsideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment ; " — 

'*  Ai  for  their  king,  Jolm  Htaoook, 
And  Adftins,  if  they  're  taken. 
Their  heeds  for  ligns  ihaU  hang  up  high 
Upon  that  hiU  called  Beaoon  ;'*— 

•ad  the  Provincial  Congress,  as  noticed  more  especially  in  the  memoik' 
of  Gen.  Warren,  issued  a  prodamation  of  like  nature,  excepting  Thomas 
Gage,  Admiral  Graves,  and  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Grov.  Gage  was  alarmed  at  his  position,  some 
months  previous  to  this  date,  as,  in  his  despatches  to  the  throne,  to  the 
ISA  of  March,  acknowledging  the  king's  orders  to  apprehend  Messrs. 
Cvdnng,  Adams,  and  Hancock,  and  send  them  over  to  London  for 
trial  (the  second  order,  which  was  to  hang  them  in  Boston,  he  had 
•ot  Toodved),  he  expressed  his  fears  on  the  occasion ;  and,  hoping  a 
rewse  of  die  order,  he  stated  that  he  should  delay  the  execution  a 
while  longer,  because,  if  the  order  were  fulfilled,  he  must  come  to  an 
engagCTnent,  the  event  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  apprehend 
would  be  fiital  to  the  king's  tnxqps  and  to  himself,  as  the  Massachusetts 
provindab  had  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men  ready  for  the  onset,  and 
every  public  and  private  road  occupied  for  defence.  He  earnestly 
requested  a  reinforcement  of  regulars,  if  that  disagreeable  order  must 
beenfiireed. 

About  this  period,  a  party  of  British  soldiers  entered  the  residence 
of  John  Hancock,  according  to  the  Gazette,  who  began  to  pillage  and 
hntik  down  the  fences ;  but  on  complaint  being  made  by  the  selectmen 
to  Qof.  Gage,  he  ordered  the  fences  to  be  repaired,  and  appointed  Earl 
Pttey  to  take  poSBession  of  the  premises.  We  find  additional  partic* 
■kn^  JD  rditinn  to  tkis  affiur,  in  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  to  a 
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i&  New  Tork,  dated  Much  22, 1775 :  ''In  the  efening  of  tlielTft 
instant,  CoL  Hancock's  el^ant  seat,  sitoate  near  the  Gommoii,  wm 
attacked  by  a  number  of  officers,  who,  with  their  swoida,  cot  aid 
hacked  the  fence  before  his  house  in  a  most  scandalons  manner,  and 
behaved  very  abusively,  by  breaking  people's  windows,  and  insuhiiig 
ahnost  every  person  they  met.  On  the  19th  instant,  OoL  Hancock 
was  again  insulted  by  a  number  of  inferior  officers  and  privalea,  wha 
entered  his  enclosures,  and  refused  to  retire,  after  his  requesting  them 
so  to  do,  telling  him  that  his  house  and  stables  would  soon  be  thein, 
and  then  they  would  do  as  they  pleased.  However,  on  his  mp^Hottim 
to  the  general,  he  immediately  sent  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common,  to  seiie  any  officer 
or  private  who  should  molest  Col.  Hancock,  or  any  inhabitant,  in  their 
lawful  calling." 

The  editor  of  the  New  Tork  Knickerbocker,  who  once  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  present  Hancock  fiunily,  remarks :  "  From  this  hoose 
was  driven  the  £ur  and  noble-looking  lady  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the 
drawing-room  below,  that  the  Percy,  who 

*  Foaght  tor  King  Gwrge  ftt  Ladiigtoii» 
A  major  of  dragoons,* 

might  here  establish  his  quarters.  As  I  sat  there,  in  what  waa  for- 
merly the  state-chamber,  conjuring  up  thoughts  of  that  past  time,  I 
could  almost  fimcy  that  I  heard  the  measured  tread  of  the  red-coated 
sentinel  in  the  grand  old  entrance-hall  below,  and  saw  the  glanciiig 
bayonets  in  the  remains  of  the  British  intrenchments  on  the  GomnoOi 
nearly  opposite  the  house. 

'  I  wandered  through  the  lofty  haDs 

Trod  by  the  Perojs  of  old  fkme. 
And  traced  upon  the  chapel  walla 

Each  high  heroic  name, — 
From  him  who  once  his  standard  let 
Where  now,  o*er  mosque  and  minaret. 

Glitter  the  Saltan's  crescent  moons. 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son. 
Fought  for  King  George  at  Lesinglon, 

A  mi^r  of  dragoons ! '  " 

Mr.  Hancock  married,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Dorothy,  dang|hter  of 
Edmund  Quincy,  of  Boston,  Sept  4,  1775.  He  had  a  daughter,  who 
died  in  in&ncy,  at  Phikdelphia,  1776 ;  and  one  son,  "John  George 
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t^ashmgton,  who  was  killed  at  Milton,  when  skating  on  the  ioe, 
Jan.  27, 1787,  aged  nine  years.  He  left  no  descendant.  The  quaint 
COQC^  of  Lord  Baoon  may  be  applied  to  Hancock:  '^  Surely,  man 
•hall  see  the  noblest  works  and  foundations  have  proceeded  from  child- 
lesB  men,  who  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their  minds  where 
tfiose  of  their  bodies  have  fiiiled ;  so  the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in 
them  that  have  no  posterity." 

In  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University  appears  a  statement 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  college  with  John  Hancock,  who  was  the 
treasurer  from  1773  to  1777,  which  exhibits  a  dark  shade  in  his  his- 
tory;—  not  that  he  was  wilfully  dishonorable,  but  he  could  not  be 
aroused  to  an  adjustment  of  financial  duties  towards  the  institution ; 
and  Bev.  Dr.  Gray,  of  Boxbury,  relates,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper  and 
Dr.  William  Gordon  agreed  ihat,  at  an  overseers'  meeting,  the  former 
should  introduce  a  motion  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  treas- 
urer's accounts,  and  which  was  seconded  by  the  latter.  But  Dr.  Gor- 
don spoke  so  plainly  his  mind  of  the  singular  neglect  of  the  treasurer, 
though  so  often  urged  to  do  it,  that  the  manner  was  thought  by  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  was  perfectly  mild  and  polite  in  everything,  to  be  as  gross ; 
and  therefore  he  forbore  to  utter  a  syllable  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
passed  off  at  the  meeting  in  perfect  silence.  This  circumstance  so 
greatly  offended  Gov.  Hancock,  v  that  he  removed  immediately  from 
Jamaica  Plain  to  his  residence  in  Boston,  and  ceased  all  ftiture  mten- 
ooorse  with  Dr.  Gordon. 

No  name  stands  emblasoned  on  the  records  of  the  corporatioiiy 
lemarks  Quincy,  as  a  benefiu^tor,  with  more  laudatory  epithets,  than 
that  of  John  Hancock.  But  hb  title  to  this  distinction  must  depend 
apon  the  view  which  is  taken  of  his  first  subscription  of  X500.  In 
July,  1767,  when  no  motives  of  policy  influenced  the  corporation,  this 
donation  is  stated  to  be  *'  the  proposed  gift  of  Thomas  Hancock ;"  his 
''  signified  intention  to  subscribe,  towards  the  restoration  of  the  library, 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  the  completion  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  sudden  death; "  the  act  of  John  Hancock  is  recorded 
aa  a  demonstration  of  his  generous  affection  to  the  college,  and  as  hav- 
ing done  honor  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  by  voluntarily  fulfilling 
hia  DoUe  intention.  '*  In  the  donation-book  of  the  college,  collected  by 
Older  of  the  corporation  in  1773,"  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Hancock,  as 
treaaorer,  took  his  seat  in  that  board,  and  when  he  was  at  the  height 
af  his  popolarity,  this  gift  is  recorded  on  one  page  as  exclusively ''  the 
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gift  of  John  Hanoook ; "  and  on  the  next  bat  one,  as  "  his 
erous  falfilment  of  the  int^tions  of  his  kie  nncle,  the  HonoraUi 
Thomas  Hancock."  It  was  generally  r^^ed,  and  probably  by  Mr. 
Hancock,  as  an  indispensable  obligation;  and  it  would  have  beoi 
almost  impossible  for  a  young  man  ambitious  of  popularity  and  power, 
<m  receiving  an  estate,  estimated  at  £70,000  sterling,  from  the  bounty 
of  a  relative,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  '^  his  signified  intention  "  to  sabscribe 
X500  in  &vor  of  an  institution  which  every  man  of  influenoe  in  the 
province  was  laboring  to  raise  from  its  ruins. 

If  the  subscription  be  placed  to  the  account  of  its  avowed  orign, 
the  good  will  of  Thomas  Hancock,  the  coU^  was  indebted  to  the 
bounty  of  John  Hancock,  as  stated  in  the  records  of  the  college,  ''for 
a  curious  dipping  needle,"  and,  after  that  event,  tor  the  sum  of  jC54 
As.  sterling,  being  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  books  ordered  by  the 
oorporation  beyond  the  X500  derived  from  the  good  will  of  his  unde; 
for  *^a  full-length  picture  of  that  benefactor,"  and  also  for  a  set  of 
the  most  elegant  carpets  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  library,  the  apparatus 
and  philosophy  chambers,  and  covering  the  walls  of  the  latter  with  a 
rich  paper ;  '^  for  an  Account  of  London  and  its  Environs,  in  six  vd» 
umes,"  and  ^^  a  curious  Coralline  in  its  natural  bed."  The  entiie 
value  of  those  donations  certainly  did  not  greatly  exceed — and  was 
probably  less  than  —  the  actual  loss  sustained,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  treasurer  Storer,  his  successor,  '^  by  Mr.  Hancock's  long  deaaial 
of  the  rights  of  the  college,  and  withholding  its  property."  He  sajs 
that  ^^  justice  to  a  public  institution,  which  he  essentially  embarrassod 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,"  etc.,  requires  a  statement  of 
the  facts. 

A  very  obvious  apology  for  the  delinquency  of  John  Hancock  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  financial  distress  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  inci- 
dent upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to 
command  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  large  demands,  until  long  after 
the  peace  of  1783.  Did  not  treasurer  Hancock  secure  an  estate  on 
Merchant's-row,  by  mortgage,  to  Harvard  College,  Dec.  29,  1785? — 
and,  in  two  years  after  his  decease,  did  not  his  nephew,  John  HancodE| 
Esq.,  make  a  payment  of  nine  years'  interest  due  the  college?  —  and, 
Dec.  13,  1802,  did  not  he  discharge  the  payment  of  the  principal  due, 
and  the  interest  in  full  to  that  date,  as  appears  by  the  records  in  the  offioe 
of  the  Suffolk  Register  of  Deeds  ?  But  treasurer  Storer  complains  dial 
the  heirs  refused  to  pay  compound  interest,  whereby  the  college 
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kwr  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-eiz  doUais.  This  waa  a  very  natural 
deciabn  of  the  heira.;  but  we  will  not  eensure  the  memory  of  Gov. 
Hancock  for  thia  act  of  the  heirs,  which  waa  their  legal  right  '^  Per- 
hapa  there  is  not  a  perscm  in  America,"  remarked  the  Bev.  Peter 
Thacher,  hia  pastor,  in  the  sermon  at  hb  funeral,  ^*  who  has  done  mora 
ganerous  and  noble  actions  than  Gov.  Hancock,  and  who  has,  upon  all 
occasions,  contributed  more  liberally  to  public  institutions.  Besides 
Ae  grand  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  entertained  foreigners 
and  others  in  his  house,  he  expended  large  sums  for  every  patriotic 
purpose,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  university,  and  equalled  the  gen- 
erasitj  of  his  worthy  patron  to  it  by  his  own  donations.  I  should  be 
guilty  of  base  ingratitude,"  continues  Dr.  Thacher,  '^  did  I  not  thua 
poblicly  acknowledge  numberless  instances  of  kindness,  attention,  and 
liberality,  which  I  have  reodved  at  his  hands.  These  now  lie  heavy 
at  my  heart,  and  increase  my  sorrow  for  his  loss,  though  they  have  not 
bribed  me  to  exceed  the  truth  in  delineating  hb  character."  America 
never  had  a  more  devoted  patriot  than  John  Hancock ;  and  the  secret 
iMitive  of  his  soul  was  disclosed  in  the  declaration  he  made  on  taking 
Ae  oath  of  office  in  the  old  State-house,  in  King-street,  Oct  26,  1780, 
when  he  became  the  first  governor  under  the  new  constitution,  which 
is  another  apology  for  dday,  where  he  remarked,  '^  Having,  in  the 
early  stage  of  this  contest,  determined  to  devote  my  whole  time  and 
•erviceB,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  private  business,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  being  ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  my  country,  I 
venture  to  oflfer  myself,  and  shall  endeavor  strictly  to  adhere  to  the 
lawB  ct  the  constitution." 

Before  we  continue  the  history  of  John  Hancock,  we  will  revert  a 
while  to  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Boston  when  it  was  a  besieged 
town,  as  his  name  is  associated  with  it  At  the  close  of  1774,  and  in 
the  earlj  part  of  1775,  Gov.  Gage  began  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
and  military  stores  belon^g  to  individuals  and  the  public.  These 
which  accelerated  hostilities,  occasioned  a  transaction  which 
iDaatrates  the  popular  feeling.  The  (General  Court,  in  Nov.,  1766, 
ordarad  four  brass  cannon  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  artillery 
ipanies  in  Boston.  Two  of  these  guns,  which  were  three-pounders, 
kept  in  a  gun-house  that  stood  o^qposite  the  Mall,  at  the  comar 
af  Weat^atraet  A  school-house  was  the  next  building,  and  a  yard, 
Mcioaad  with  a  hi^  fence,  waa  common  to  both.  Maj.  Adino  F^ 
iotkf  who  then  oommanded  the  aitillary,  having  been  heard  to  expreai 
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Us  intention  of  sorrendering  these  guns  to  the  gofwrnor,  a  tern  afi- 
viduals  resoWed  to  secure  for  the  eoontrj  a  propertj  wtich  beloDgBl 
to  it,  and  which  at  this  time  was  of  great  value.  Maj.  PyUod[  wm  a 
ooach-maker,  and  a  devoted  lojalist  The  row  of  ebn-treea  in  firont 
of  the  Granary  Cemetery  was  planted  bj  him,  and  hog  known  as 
P^dock's  Walk.  He  left  Boston  with  the  royal  troops,  in  Msi^ 
1776. 

Haying  concerted  their  plan,  the  party  passed  through  the  sdiool- 
house  into  the  gun-house,  and  were  able  to  open  the  doon  whidt  wen 
upon  the  yard  by  a  small  crevice,  through  which  they  raised  the  bar 
that  secured  them.  The  moment  for  the  execution  of  the  project  was 
that  of  the  roll-call,  when  the  sentinel,  who  was  stationed  at  one  door 
of  the  building,  would  be  less  likely  to  hear  their  operations.  Tbft 
guns  were  taken  off  their  carriages,  carried  into  the  school-room,  and 
placed  in  a  large  box  under  the  master's  desk,  in  which  wood  wis 
kept  Directly  after  the  roll-call,  a  lieutenant  and  sergeant  came  inli 
the  gun-house,  to  look  at  the  cannon,  previously  to  removing  them.  A 
young  man — Samuel  Qore,  captain  of  the  governor's  troop  of  hofM^ 
of  whom  this  narration  was  received,  and  who  had  assisted  in  thflir 
removal  —  remained  by  the  building,  and  followed  the  oflfeer,  as  aa 
innocent  spectator.  The  persons  who  aided  in  the  plot  wwe  Nathiaiil 
Balch,  Jeremiah  Gridley,  Whiston,  and  others,  together  with  maste 
Abraham  Holbrook,  the  schoolmaster.  When  the  carriages  mn 
found  without  the  guns,  the  sergeant  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  *'  Hmj 
are  gone !  These  fellows  will  steal  the  teeth  out  of  your  head,  while 
you  are  keeping  guard."  They  then  began  to  search  the  building  ftr 
them,  and  afterwards  the  yard ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  gate,  and 
opened  into  the  street,  the  officer  observed  that  they  could  not  hafe 
passed  that  way,  because  a  cobweb  across  the  opening  was  not  brdcen. 
They  went  next  into  the  school-house,  which  they  examined  all  over, 
except  the  box,  on  which  the  master  placed  his  foot,  which  was  lams^ 
and  the  officer,  with  true  courtesy,  on  that  account  excused  him  fioa 
rising.  Some  boys  were  present,  but  not  one  lisped  a  word.  Ths 
officers  went  back  to  the  gun-room,  when  their  volunteer  attendanti 
in  kind  sympathy  for  their  embarrassment,  suggested  to  them  tfant 
perhaps  they  had  been  carried  into  Mr.  Greenleaf 's  garden,  opposite, 
— afterwards  the  "Washington  Garden."  On  this,  the  sergeant  took 
him  by  the  collar,  gave  him  a  push,  and  said,  it  was  very  likely  thai 
ha  was  one  of  the  daring  rebels  who  helped  to  get  them  off,  and^  tfail 
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kt  bad  better  make  bimaelf  soaroe.  This  was  too  near  a  gaesa  to 
■ake  it  worth  whik  to  wait  for  a  second  hint,  and  he  left  them.  Thej 
•oon  after  retired,  in  vezation. 

The  gons  remained  in  that  box  for  a  fortnight,  and  many  of  the  bojs 
weie  acquainted  with  the  foct,  but  not  one  of  them  betrayed  the  secret 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  persons  who  had  withdrawn  them  came, 
in  the  eyening,  with  a  large  tronk  on  a  wheelbarrow.  The  guns  were 
pat  into  it,  and  carried  up  to  Whiston's  blacksmith's  shop,  at  the  south 
6Dd,«nd  there  deposited  under  the  coal.  After  lying  there  for  a 
while,  they  were  put  into  a  boat  in  the  night,  and  safely  transported 
within  the  American  lines.  The  guns  were  in  actual  service  through 
the  whole  war.  After  the  peace,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  applied 
to  Congress  for  their  restoration,  which  was  granted,  according  to  this 
reaolTe,  dated  May  19, 1788 :  ''  Congress  assembled.  Present — New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina;  and  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Arnold; 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  William- 
son ;  and  from  (jeorgia,  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Secretary  at  War  having 
leprcscnted  to  Congress  that  there  are  in  the  arsenab  of  the  United 
States  two  brass  cannon,  which  constituted  one  moiety  of  the  field 
artillery  with  which  the  last  war  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
iea,  and  which  were  constantly  on  service  throughout  the  war ;  that 
die  said  canmrn  are  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massacha- 
ietti,  and  that  the  governor  thereof  hath  requested  that  they  be 
letonied;  Therefore,  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  at  War  cause  a 
saitible  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  said  cannon ;  and  that  he 
deliver  the  same  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
OommoDwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

Gen.  Knox,  then  Secretary  at  War,  who  had  commanded  the  artillery 
ef  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution, —  one  of  the  molit  gallant, 
jgBoeieoa,  high-minded  men  that  the  army  contained, — well  knew  the 
hirtory  ef  these  cannon,  as  they  were  the  fellow-townsmen  of  his  native 
town  of  Boston.  In  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  Congress,  he  caused 
the  anus  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  inscription  herewith,  to  be  chiselled 
vpon  them  in  bold  relief.  These  two  cannon  were  in  charge  of  the 
"Aoeient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company"  of  Boston,  and  called 
the  Haaeock  and  Adams,  in  honor  of  the  two  patriots  proscribed  by 
Got.  Gage,  fitxn  whose  grasp  they  were  rescued ;  and  John  Hancock 
wie  gamtmnk  of  Ifassachnsetts  when  the  cannon  were  returned  to  the 
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State.    They  are  deposited  on  the  wall  inside  of  die  top  <^tihe  fi» 
ker  Hill  Monument,  where  they  hang  perpendicolarly  suspended. 

Tbb  Haxoock: 

Sacred  to  Liberty. 

This  is  one  of  four  cannon, 

which  conttitated  the  whole  txtia 

of  field  Artillenr 
po— eoied  by  the  British  Colonics  of 

North  America, 

tt  the  oommenoenient  of  the  war, 

on  the  19th  of  April,  1776. 

This  cannon 

and  its  fellow, 

belonging  to  a  number  of  dtisens  of 

Boston, 

were  need  in  nuuiy  engagements 

daring  the  wsr. 

The  other  two,  the  propertj  of  the 

GoTcmment  of  llassachnsetts, 

were  taken  bj  the  enem j. 

By  order  of  the  United  States 

in  Congress  assembled. 

Hay  19, 1788. 

The  Other  cannon  referred  to  were  concealed  in  the  stable  of  the  seoood 
house  west  from  the  court-house,  on  the  south  side  of  Queen-strest 
Mr.  Williams,  a  respectable  farmer  of  Boxbury,  drove  in  his  own 
with  a  load  of  hay,  which  was  taken  into  that  stable ;  the 
were  then  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  which  was  loaded  with  manim, 
and  in  this  way  they  were  taken  out  of  town  without  opposition.  Tin 
British  officers  heard,  on  the  same  day,  that  the  cannon  were  oonceakd 
in  that  street,  and  were  to  be  removed  in  the  evening;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, many  of  them  patrolled  the  street  for  several  hours,  bat  the 
guns  were  already  safe  within  the  American  lines. 

Hancock  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  convnied  aft 
Philadelphia,  May  10, 1775.  During  his  tour  to  that  city,  he  remained 
at  Worcester  two  days,  waiting  for  a  suitable  escort,  and  for  the  appnMMli 
of  his  colleagues,  when  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  gentia* 
men  Committee  of  Safety,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Warren  and  Ben- 
jamin Church,  besides  himself: 

"  Worcester  J  April  24,  1775,  Monday  evening. 
'< Gentlemen:  Mr.  S.  Adams  and  myself^  just  arrived  here,  find 
no  intelligence  finom  you,  and  no  guard.    We  just  hear  an  ezpreaa  has 
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t  passed  through  this  place  to  you,  from  New  York,  informing  that 
nmistaration  is  bent  upon  pushing  matters ;  and  that  four  regiments 
» expected  there.  How  are  we  to  proceed?  Where  are  our  brethren? 
idy ,  we  ought  to  be  supported.  I  had  rather  be  with  you ;  and,  at 
ssent,  am  fully  determined  to  be  with  you,  before  I  proceed.  I  beg, 
the  return  of  this  express,  to  hear  from  you  ;  and  pray,  furnish  us 
kh  depositions  ot  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  certainty  of  their 
ing  first,  and  every  circumstance  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
lope  from  the  19th  instant  to  this  time,  that  we  may  be  able  to  ^ve 
ne  account  of  matters  as  we  proceed,  especially  at  Philadelphia. 
00,  I  beg  you  would  order  your  secretary  to  make  out  an  account 
your  proceedings  since  what  has  taken  place :  what  your  plan  is ; 
lat  prisoners  we  have,  and  what  they  have  of  ours ;  who  of  note  was 
led,  on  both  sides ;  who  commands  our  forces,  &c. 
''Are  our  men  in  good  spirits  ?  For  Grod's  sake,  do  not  suffer  the 
iiit  to  subside,  until  they  have  perfected  the  reduction  of  our  ene- 
es.  Boston  must  be  entered ;  the  troops  must  be  sent  away,  or 
*  «  «  Our  friends  are  valuable,  but  our  country  must  be  saved, 
lave  an  interest  in  that  town.  What  can  be  the  enjoyment  of  that 
me,  if  I  am  obliged  to  hold  it  at  the  will  of  Oen.  Gage,  or  any  one 
ml  I  doubt  not  your  vigilance,  your  fortitude,  and  resolution.  Do 
.  us  know  how  you  proceed.  We  must  have  the  Castle.  The  ships 
isi  be  *  *  Stop  up  the  harbor  against  large  vessels  coming, 
n  know  better  what  to  do  than  I  can  point  out  Where  is  Mr. 
lihing?  Are  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  John  Adams  to  be  with  us? 
hat  are  we  to  depend  upon  ?  We  travel  rather  as  deserters,  which  I 
D  not  submit  to.  I  will  return  and  join  you,  if  I  cannot  detain  this 
iDy  as  I  want  much  to  hear  from  you.  How  goes  on  the  Congress  ? 
ho  IS  your  president  ?  Are  the  members  hearty  ?  Pray  remember 
r.  S.  Adams  and  myself  to  all  friends.  Grod  be  with  you. 
''  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  fidthful  and  hearty  countryman, 

"John  Hancock.'* 

On  May  13th  of  this  date,  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Peyton  Ban- 
\fhj  as  president  of  that  assembly.  When  the  unanimous  election 
s  declared,  he  felt  deeply  embarrassed ;  and  it  was  not  until  Ben- 
■n  Harrison,  a  strong-nerved  man  and  noble-hearted,  a  member 
m  Yirginiai  had  borne  him  in  his  vigorous  arms,  amid  the  general 
to  the  chair,  that  his  wonted  self-possession  returned* 
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When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  first  appeared  on  tbe  floor  rf 
Congress,  it  was  circolated  over  the  name  of  John  Hancock,  singly  lal 
alone,  as  President  of  the  Cdngress ;  and  the  bold  and  striking  char* 
acters  which  form  his  signature  were  the  first  to  proclaim  the  &0t 
He  resigned  this  station  in  October,  1777,  owing  to  the  seyeritjr  of  the 
gout 

The  nomination  of  Washington  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  wm 
first  made  bj  John  Adams.  The  president,  John  Hancock,  was  then 
in  the  chair,  and  Washington  himself  was  present  Hancock  WM 
ambitious  for  that  appointment  The  effect  of  Mr.  Adams'  moCioB 
upon  the  two  patriots  is  thus  related  by  himself  Washington  was  it 
a  subsequent  period,  May  26,  1775,  unanimously  chosen.  At  tlis 
conclusion  of  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  after  making  a 
motion  that  Congress  would  adopt  the  army  before  Boston  and  af^KMitt 
Col.  Washington  commander  of  it,  Mr.  Adams  remarked,  that  he  WM 
<<a  gentleman  whose  skill  as  an  officer,  whose  independent  fortune, 
great  talents,  and  excellent  universal  character,  would  command  the 
iqpprobation  of  all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertion  of  all  the 
colonies  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Washington, 
who  happened  to  be  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  he  heard  me  allude  to  him, 
from  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the  library-room.  Mr.  Hanco^ 
who  was  our  president,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  obeerye  hii 
countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  the  armj 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible  pleasure ;  but 
when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the  commander,  I  never 
remarked  a  more  sudden  and  striking  change  of  countenance.  Mortis 
fication  and  resentment  were  expressed  as  forcibly  as  his  &oe  cooUi 
exhibit  them.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  seconded  the  motion,  and  that  did 
not  soften  the  president's  physiognomy  at  all." 

The  announcement  herewith  is  copied  from  a  Hartford  journal,  under 
date  Nov.  19,  1777 :  ''On  Friday  last,  passed  through  this  town, 
escorted  by  a  party  of  light  dragoons,  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Congress,  with  his  lady,  on  his  way  to  BostOBf 
after  an  absence,  on  public  business,  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years." 

President  Hancock  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  July  10, 
1775,  in  which  he  proposed  as  follows :     ''I  must  beg  the  fi&vor  thai. 
you  will  reserve  some  berth  for  me,  in  such  department  as  you  may 
judge  most  proper ;  for  I  am  determined  to  aet^under  youj  if  it  be  ti- 
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kriw  tli6  fiielock  and  j<uii  the  nnbi  as  a  vdanteer."  It  does  not 
if|iear,  hoireTer,  tliat  he  j<Mned  the  army,  under  Washington,  in  any 
■flilBry  ca;pmtj.    Washington  addressed  the  following  reply  to  Han- 

oack,  dated 

''Cambridge,  July  21,  1775. 

"  Dear  Sm :  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  part 
tf  your  &vor  of  the  10th  instant  wherein  you  do  me  the  honor  of 
letennining  to  join  the  army  under  my  command.  I  need  certainly 
no  professions  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  hare  in  seeing  you.  At  the 
time,  I  hare  to  regret  that  so  little  is  in  my  power  to  ofkx  equal 
Id  CoL  Hancock's  merits,  and  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  I  shall  be 
bappy,  in  every  opportunity,  to  show  the  regard  and  esteem  with  which 
<<  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  Georgb  Washington." 

The  official  correspondence  of  John  Hancock,  as  President  of  Con- 
gress, is  rich  in  patriotic  fervor.  In  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated 
Dec.  22,  1775,  he  writes :  ''  For  your  future  proceedings,  I  must  beg 
leftve  to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  resolutions.  I  would  just  inform 
jeo  that  the  last  resolve,  relative  to  an  attack  upon  Boston,  passed 
ifier  A  most  serious  debate  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  Tou 
■e  now  left  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  your  own  judgment 
Kay  God  crown  your  attempt  with  success.  I  most  heartily  wish  it, 
llioagh,  individually,  I  may  be  the  greatest  sufferer."  In  an  address 
Id  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  Hancock  says  :  ''  Let  it  be  the  pride  of 
ribow  whose  souls  are  warmed  and  illuminated  by  the  sacred  flames  of 
teedom,  to  be  discouraged  by  no  check,  and  to  surmount  every  obsta- 
ole  that  may  be  interposed  between  them  and  the  darling  object  of  their 

We  anticipate,  in  our  pleased  imaginations,  the  happy  period 
the  standard  of  tyranny  shall  find  no  place  in  North  America.** 
Li  addressing  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal, 

writes :  ''  Tou  have  hitherto  risen  superior  to  a  thousand  dif- 
,  in  giving  fineedom  to  a  great  and  an  oppressed  people.  You 
already  reaped  many  laurels,  but  a  plentifiil  harvest  still  invites 
yon.  Proceed,  therefore,  and  let  the  footsteps  of  victory  open  a  way 
far  the  bkssingB  of  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  a  well-ordered  govern- 
MBt  to  Tiait  that  extensive  dominion.  Consider  that  the  road  to  glory 
iaealdom  strewed  with  flowers;  and  that,  when  the  black  and  bloody 

of  tyraony  is  eseoted  in  a  land  possessed  by  freemen,  patriots 
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oease  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  their  coantry's  &1I."  In  ai 
address  to  Gen.  Montgomery,  in  relation  to  the  surrender  of  Montnil, 
Hancock  writes :  "  The  Congress,  utterly  abhorrent  from  evesy  spedei 
of  cruelty  to  prisoners,  and  determined  to  adhere  to  this  beneTokBt 
maxim  till  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  renders  a  deviation  from  it 
indispensably  necessary,  will  ever  applaud  their  officers  for  beautifully 
blending  the  Christian  with  the  conqueror,  and  never,  in  endeavoiiDg 
to  acquire  the  character  of  the  hero,  to  lose  that  of  the  man." 

Hancock  thus  writes  to  Gen.  Washington,  under  date  of  Philadel- 
phia, March  25,  1776 :  "  Sir, —  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  yester^ 
day  yours  of  the  19th,  containing  the  agreeable  information  of  the 
ministerial  troops  having  abandoned  Boston.  The  partial  victony  ne 
have  obtained  over  them  in  that  quarter,  I  hope,  will  turn  out  a  happy 
presage  of  a  more  general  one.  Whatever  place  may  be  the  object  of 
their  destination,  it  must  certainly  give  a  sincere  pleasure  to  every  friend 
of  the  country  to  see  the  most  diligent  preparations  everywhere  makiiig 
to  receive  them.  What  may  be  their  views,  it  is,  indeed,  impoeaibleto 
tell  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  We  have  all  the  reason,  however, 
from  that  rage  of  disappointment  and  revenge,  to  expect  the  worst 
Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  as  &r  as  their  power  extends,  they  will 
inflict  every  species  of  calamity  upon  us.  The  same  Providence  that 
has  baffled  their  attempt  against  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
will,  I  trust,  defeat  the  deep-laid  scheme  they  are  now  meditating 
against  some  other  part  of  our  country. 

"  The  intelligence  that  our  army  had  got  possession  of  Boston,  y«i 
will  readily  suppose,  gave  me  heartfelt  pleasure.  I  beg,  sir,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  attention  you  have 
showed  to  my  property  in  that  town.  I  have  only  to  request  that 
Capt  Cazneau  will  continue  to  look  after  and  take  care  that  it  be 
noways  destroyed  or  damaged.  This  success  of  our  arms  naturally 
calls  upon  me  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  to  whose  wisdom  and  conduct  it 
has  been  owing.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  if  a  constant  discharge  of 
the  most  important  duties,  and  the  fame  attending  thereon,  can  afiid 
genuine  satis£u^tion,  the  pleasure  you  feel  must  be  the  most  rational 
and  exalted." 

Hancock  says,  on  the  80th  April,  1776 :  "  The  unprepared  state 
of  the  colonies,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  almost 
total  want  of  everything  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  are  the  true  souroes 
from  whence  all  our  difficulties  have  proceeded.    This  fisict,  however, 
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amishes  a  proof  most  striking  of  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  Ihose 
ilio  charge  them  with  an  original  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the 
pvemment  of  Great  Britain,  and  erecting  an  independent  empire. 
Bad  such  a  scheme  been  formed,  the  most  warlike  preparations  would 
tuiTe  been  necessary  to  effect  it." 

Hancock,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  Philadelphia,  May 
21,  1776,  where  he  renews  an  invitation  to  receive  a  visit  from  him, 
itating,  '- 1  reside  in  an  airy,  open  part  of  the  city,  in  Arch-street 
lod  Fourth-street,"  says:  ^^  Your  &vor  of  the  20th  inst  I  received 
iuB  morning,  and  cannot  help  expressing  the  very  great  pleasure  it 
mmid  aflford  both  Mrs.  Hancock  and  myself  to  have  the  happiness  of 
looommodating  you  during  your  stay  in  this  city.  As  the  house  I 
iwe  in  is  large  and  roomy,  it  will  be  entirely  in  your  power  to  live  in 
iiat  manner  you  should  wish.  Mrs.  Washington  may  be*  as  retired 
16  she  pleases,  while  under  inoculation,  and  Mrs.  Hancock  will  esteem 
t  an  honor  to  have  Mrs.  Washington  inoculated  in  her  house ;  and,  as 
[  am  informed  Mr.  Randolph  has  not  any  lady  about  his  house  to  take 
hd  necessary  care  of  Mrs.  Washington,  I  flatter  myself  she  will  be  as 
ircU  attended  in  my  &mily.  In  short,  sir,  I  must  take  the  freedom  to 
repeat  my  wish,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  condescend  to  dwell  under 
ny  roof.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  will  do  aU  in  my  power  to  render  your 
rtay  agreeable,  and  my  house  shall  be  entirely  at  your  disposal.  I 
must,  however,  submit  this  to  your  determination,  and  only  add  that 
foa  will  peculiarly  gratify  Mrs.  H.  and  myself,  in  affording  mc  an 
)|^rtunity  of  convincing  you  of  this  truth,  that  I  am,'With  every 
wntimcnt  of  regard  for  you  and  your  connections,  and  with  much 
■teem,  dear  sir,  your  £uthful  and  most  obedient  humble  ser^'ant." 

In  a  letter  to  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire,  dated  June  4, 
1770,  Hancock  writes:  ^'The  militia  of  the  United  Colonics  area 
lody  of  troops  that  may  be  depended  upon.  To  their  ^irtue  their  del- 
egates in  Congress  now  make  the  most  solemn  appeal.  They  are  called 
ipoD  to  say  whether  they  will  live  slaves,  or  die  freemen.  They  are 
wqnested  to  step  forth  in  defence  of  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
iberty,  and  everything  they  hold  dear.  The  cause  is  certainly  a  most 
glorious  one,  and  I  trust  that  every  man  of  New  Hampshire  is  deter- 
■ined  to  see  it  gloriously  ended,  or  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  it  In 
ikort^  OQ  your  exertions,  at  this  critical  period,  together  with  those  of 
ke  other  colonies,  in  the  common  cause,  the  salvation  of  America  efi- 
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dently  depends.  Tour  colony,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  behindfaaaoL 
Exert,  therefore,  every  nerve  to  distinguish  yourselves.  Quicken  your 
preparations,  and  stimulate  the  good  people  of  your  government,  and 
there  is  no  danger,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  armament  with  whidi 
we  are  threatened,  but  you  will  be  able  to  lead  them  to  Victory,  to 
liberty,  and  to  happiness." 

Under  date  of  July  4,  1776,  John  Hancock  writes  to  the  govern' 
ments  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  in  language  breathing  the  fervor  of 
burning  patriotism.  We  select  a  passage  from  this  truly  noble  docu- 
ment: '^Gen.  Howe  having  taken  possession  of  Staten  Island,  and 
the  Jerseys  being  drained  of  their  militia  for  the  defence  of  New  York. 
I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  request  you  will  proceed  immediately  la 
embody  your  militia  for  the  establishment  of  the  flying  camp,  and 
march  them,  with  all  possible  expedition,  either  by  battalions,  detach- 
ments of  battalions,  or  by  companies,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
present  campaign,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  we  exert  ourselves  properly,  wiU 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties  forever.  All  accounts  agree  that 
Great  Britain  will  make  her  greatest  effort  this  summer.  Should  we. 
therefore,  be  able  to  keep  our  ground,  we  shall  afterwards  have  little 
to  apprehend  firom  her.  I  do,  therefore,  most  ardently  beseech  and 
request  you,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  as  yott 
regard  your  own  freedom,  and  as  you  stand  engaged  by  the  most  solemn 
ties  of  honor  to  support  the  oommon  cause,  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
send  forward  your  militia.  This  is  a  step  of  such  infinite  moment, 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  your  speedy  compliance  will  prove  the 
salvation  of  your  country.  It  is  impossible  wc  can  have  any  hi^ier 
motives  to  induce  us  to  act  We  should  reflect,  too,  that  the  loss  of 
this  campaign  will  inevitably  protract  the  war ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
gain  it,  we  have  only  to  exert  ourselves,  and  to  make  use  of  the  means 
which  God  and  nature  have  given  lis  to  defend  ourselves.  I  must, 
therefore,  again  repeat  to  you,  that  the  Congress  most  anxiously  expect 
and  request  you  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  carrying  into  effect  this 
requisition,  with  all  the  zeal,  spirit,  and  despatch,  which  are  so  indis- 
pensably required  by  the  critical  situation  of  our  affairs.''  On  the  6th 
o£  July,  1776,  Hancock,  in  writing  to  Washington,  thus  emphasizes : 
*'  The  Congress,  for  some  days  past,  have  had  their  attention  occupied 
by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  that  could  pos- 
fliUy  come  before  them,  or  any  other  assembly  of  men.     Althou^  it 
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b  not  possible  to  foresee  the  consequenoes  of  human  actions,  yet  it  is, 
BBvertheless,  a  duty  we  owe  ourselves  and  posterity,  in  all  oar  public 
ooonsels,  to  decide  in  the  best  manner  we  are  able,  and  to  trust  the 
efimt  to  that  Being,  who  controls  both  causes  and  events,  to  bring 
about  his  own  determinations.  Impressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  at 
tl«.  8an«  time  fWly  <»nvinced  that  our  a&iTB  my  take  a  more  &yora. 
Ue  torn,  the  Congress  have  judged  it  necessary  to  dissolve  all  connec- 
tioD  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  declare 
them  free  and  independent  States,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed 
DeclaratioQ,  which  I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  transmit  to  you,  and 
to  request  you  will  have  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  the  way 
you  shall  think  most  proper."  Hancock  says  to  Washingtcm,  in 
another  letter,  written  on  the  memorable  4th  of  July:  "  Sir, —  The 
enclosed  resolves,  to  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  your  attention, 
will  inform  you  of  the  steps  Congress  has  taken  to  estabh'sh  the  flying 
eunp.  To  the  unhappy  confusion  that  has  prevailed  in  this  colony 
must  be  principaUy  ascribed  the  delays  that  have  hitherto  attended 
that  salutary  measure.  However,  I  flatter  myself  things  will  now  take 
a  diflferent  turn,  as  the  contest  to  keep  possession  of  power  is  now  at 
an  eody  and  a  new  mode  of  government,  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
,  will  soon  be  adopted,  agreeably  to  the  recommendations  of  Con- 
to  the  United  Colonies." 
In  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  thirteen  United  States,  dated  at  Phil- 
addphia^  Sept  24,  1776,  our  spirited  Hancock  says :  '^  Let  us  con- 
vince our  enemies  that,  as  we  are  entered  into  the  present  contest 
ibr  the  defence  of  our  liberties,  so  we  are  resolved,  with  the  firmest 
reliance  on  Heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  never  to  relinquish  it. 
bat  rather  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  it  K  we  do  but  remain  firm, — 
if  we  are  not  dismayed  at  the  little  shocks  of  fortune,  and  are  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  that  we  will  be  free, —  I  am  persuaded,  under  the 
gracious  smiles  of  Providence,  assisted  by  our  own  most  strenuous* 
endeavors,  we  shall  finally  succeed,  agreeably  to  our  wishes,  and  thereby 
eslablish  the  independence,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory,  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  writes:     ''You  will  perceive,   by  the 
sadosed  reserves,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  in  obedience  to 
Ike  commands  of  Congress,  that  they  have  come  to  a  determination  to 
augment  our  army,  and  to  engage  the  troops  to  serve  during  th^  oon-'' 
tinoance  of  the  war.    As  an  inducement  to  enlist  on  these  tdMi^  the 
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GongresB  have  agreed  to  giye,  besides  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollan,  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  to  each  soldier ;  and,  in  case  he  should  &I1  in 
battle,  they  have  resolved,  that  his  children,  or  other  representativefl, 
shall  succeed  to  such  land.  The  many  ill  consequences  arising  from , 
a  short  and  limited  enlistment  of  troops  are  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  general,  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  to  make  men  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier  requires  time ;  and  to  bring 
them  under  proper  subordination  and  discipline,  not  only  requires  time, 
but  has  always  been  a  work  of  much  difficulty.  We  have  had  too  fie* 
quent  experience  that  men  of  a  few  days'  standing  will  not  look  ht' 
ward,  but,  as  the  time  of  their  discharge  approaches,  grow  careless 
of  their  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  impatient  of*  all  restraint  The 
consec^uence  of  which  is,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  for  which  the  sol- 
dier was  engaged  is  spent  in  undoing  what  the  greatest  pains  had  been 
taken  to  inculcate  at  first.  Need  I  add  to  this,  that  the  fiJl  of  the  late 
Gen.  Montgomery  before  Quebec  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
limited  time  for  which  the  troops  were  engaged, —  whose  impatience  to 
return  home  compelled  him  to  make  the  attack,  contrary  to  the  convic- 
tion of  his  own  judgment.  This  fact  alone  furnishes  a  striking  argu- 
ment of  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  sending  troops  into  the  field 
under  any  restriction  as  to  the  time  of  the  enlistment.  The  noblest 
enterprise  may  be  left  unfinished  by  troops  in  such  a  predicament,  or 
abandoned  at  the  very  moment  success  must  have  crowned  the  attempt 
The  heavy  and  enormous  expenses  consequent  upon  calling  forth  the 
militia,  the  delay  attending  their  motions,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  in  camp,  render  it  extremely  improper  to  place  our  whole  depend- 
ence upon  them.  Experience  hath  uniformly  convinced  us  of  this, 
some  of  the  militia  having  actually  deserted  the  camp  at  the  very 
moment  their  services  were  most  wanted.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
strength  of  the  British  army,  which  is  great,  is  considered  much  more 
ftrmidable  by  the  superior  order  and  regularity  which  prevail  in  it" 

In  a  manly  letter  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  dated  Philadelphia,  Oct  4, 
1776,  Hancock  writes,  transmitting  the  resolve  of  Congress  expressive 
of  their  high  sense  of  his  past  conduct,  that  **  Congress  cannot  give 
their  consent  to  your  retiring  from  the  army  in  its  present  situation. 
Such  a  step  would  give  your  enemies  occasion  to  exult,  as  they  might 
suppose  you  were  induced  to  take  it  from  an  apprehension  of  the  truth 
And  reality  of  their  charges  against  you.  The  unmerited  reproaches 
of  igMiftnce  and  mistaken  zeal  are  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  sat* 
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is&ction  arising  finom  a  conscious  integrity.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
yoa  can  wrap  yourself  in  your  innocence,  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
not  pay  so  great  a  regard  to  the  calumnies  of  your  enemies  as  to 
deprive  your  country  of  any  services  which  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  render  his."  In  a  spirited  letter  to  six  of  the  States,  dated 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  9, 1776,  Hancock  writes :  "  The  Congress,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  are  extremely  anxious  to  keep  the  army  together. 
The  dangerous  consequences  of  their  breaking  up,  and  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  new  one,  are  inconceivable.  Were  tliis  barrier  onco 
removed,  military  power  would  quickly  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
over  the  face  of  our  country.  The  importance,  and,  indeed,  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  filling  up  the  army,  of  providing  for  the  troops,  and 
engaging  them  to  serve  during  the  war,  is  so  apparent,  and  has  been 
BO  frequently  urged,  that  I  shall  only  request  your  attention  to  the 
resolves  of  Congress  on  this  subject ;  and  beseech  you,  by  that  love  you 
have  for  your  country,  her  rights  and  liberties,  to  exert  yourselves  to 
carry  them  speedily  and  effectually,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
her  in  this  her  critical  and  alarming  situation."  In  a  letter  to  four  of 
the  States,  dated  Baltimore,  Dec.  25,  1776,  Hancock  writes:  ^<It  is 
needless  to  use  arguments  on  this  occasion,  or  to  paint  the  dreadfol 
consequences,  to  gentlemen  already  fully  acquainted  with  them,  of  leav- 
ing the  back  settlements  of  the  New  England  States  open  to  the  rav- 
ages of  our  merciless  foes.  If  anything  can  add  to  your  exertions,  at 
this  time,  it  must  be  the  reflection  that  your  own  most  immediate  safety 
calls  upon  you  to  strain  every  nerve.  Should  we  heedlessly  abandon 
the  post  of  Ticonderoga,  we  give  up  inconceivable  advantages.  Should 
we  resolutely  maintain  it, — and  it  is  extremely  capable  of  defence, — 
we  may  bid  defiance  to  Gen.  Carleton,  and  the  northern  army  under 
his  command.  But  our  exertions  for  this  purpose  must  be  immediate, 
or  they  will  not  avail  anything.  The  31st  of  this  inst.  the  time  will 
expire  for  which  the  troops  in  that  important  garrison  were  enlisted, 
and  Lake  Champlain  will,  in  all  probability,  be  frozen  over  soon  after. 
For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  all  that  is  dear  to  freemen,  be  entreated  to 
pay  immediate  attention  to  this  requisition  of  Congress,  and  let  nothing 
divert  you  from  it.  The  affairs  of  our  country  are  in  a  situation  to 
admit  of  no  delay.  They  may  still  be  retrieved,  but  not  without  the 
greatest  expedition  and  vigor." 

Gov.  Hancock,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  financier 
General  at  Washmgton,  under  date  Philadelphia,  Sept  24, 1781,  says: 

9* 
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*'  Pray,  mj  friend,  when  will  be  the  propereet  time  for  me  to  be  cent- 
sidered  for  mj  expenses  while  President  of  CongreBB?  Thej  wrote 
me  on  the  subject  some  two  years  ago ;  bat  I  waired  troubling  then, 
knowing  the  delicacy  of  their  situation.  Indeed,  I  k^  no  aoooont  of 
my  expenses ;  nor  had  I  time  for  it,  as  you  well  know  how  my  time 
was  engrossed,  and  the  labors  and  &tigae  I  underwent,  and  the  expenses 
I  must  have  necessarily  incurred.  I  can  speak  plain  to  yoa:  confide 
I  am  that  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  not  amount  to  tk 
expenses  I  incurred  as  president  In  this  I  think  I  merit  considera- 
tion, more  especially  as  grants  have  been  made  to  all  my  suooesson." 
Had  Congress  remitted  Hancock  twice  that  amount,  it  would  have 
been  no  equivalent  to  the  sacrifices  of  this  devoted  patriot 

President  Hancock  was  appointed,  by  the  General  Court  of  his 
native  State,  Feb.  8,  1778,  first  Major-general  of  the  Massachusetts 
Militia ;  and,  during  a  recess  of  Congress  in  July,  on  the  very  day 
succeeding  that  when  he  acted  as  moderator  of  a  town-meeting,  Aug. 
6th  of  that  year,  when  the  people  at  Faneuil  Hall  unanimously  decided 
that  persons  who  have  left  the  town,  and  have  sought  and  received  pro- 
tection from  the  British  king,  cannot  return  to  it  again  without  gready 
endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  Boston,  the  Cadet  company, 
headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Hancock,  and  commanded  by  Cd.  Hichborn, 
and  the  company  of  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by  Gapt  iffincUej, 
both  of  this  town,  set  out  for  head-quarters,  to  engage  in  an  enter- 
prise in  cooperation  with  the  fleet  of  the  French  admiral,  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  against  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  conducted  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  regular  army  of  Washington,  and  seven  thousand  of  the 
militia  of  New  England, — an  expediticm  which  excited  great  anticipa- 
tions,—  the  whole  under  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  SulUvan,  aided  by  the 
Marquis  De  La  Fayette  and  Maj.  Gen.  Greene.  On  August  9th  they 
landed  on  Newport  Island,  and  took  possession  of  two  ot  the  enemy's 
forts,  imder  Lord  Howe,  and  the  whole  island  north  of  their  lines,  with- 
out a  gun  fired  on  either  side.  The  second  line  of  this  army  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Hancock,  who,  warm  with  ardor,  despatched  intelli- 
gence, on  the  11th  instant,  to  Hon.  Jeremiah  Powell,  President  of  the 
State  Council.  On  the  arrival  of  these  troops  in  the  island,  the  fleet 
of  Lord  Howe  appeared  upon  the  coast.  We  would  have  our  readen 
revert  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  and  Bradfiird's 
Massachusetts,  for  a  relation  of  this  contest. 

Count  D'Estaing,  regardless  of  his  obligations  with  the  Ameriean 
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troope,  instead  of  defending  them,  hastened  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  exposed  the  army  of  his  allios  to  all  the  calamities  of  a  defeat; 
mud  the  Americans  were  left,  in  the  midst  of  great  danger,  to  a  morti- 
fying retreat,  which  they  achieved,  however,  without  the  loss  of  artil- 
lery or  haggage,  and  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  Boston 
harbor,  shattered  by  a  furious  storm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  French  were  not  received  in  Boston 
with  the  usual  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  says  Sanderson's  Biogra- 
fiij,  and  with  a  displeasure  which  threatened  unhappy  results ;  but 
Gen.  Hancock,  interposing,  relieved  his  country  from  such  a  calamity, 
by  his  conciliating  manners  and  unbounded  hospitality.  His  elegant 
mansion  was  thrown  open  to  the  French  admiral  and  all  his  officers, 
about  forty  of  whom  dined  every  day  at  his  table,  loaded  with  the  lux- 
uries of  the  season ;  and,  in  addition,  he  gave  a  grand  public  ball  at 
Concert  Hall,  attended  by  the  admiral.  .On  turning  to  the  Gazette, 
however,  we  find  that  Admiral  D'Estaing,  Sept  21,  made  a  splendid 
entry  into  Boston.  He  was  saluted  fix)m  the  Castle,  the  ships  and 
fixrts  in  the  harbor,  as  he  approached  the  town.  Upon  landing,  he  was 
received  by  the  State  authorities,  at  the  Council-chamber  in  King- 
street,  and  breakfiwted  with  Gen.  Hancock  at  his  seat ;  and  a  superb 
entertainment  was  given  that  week  at  Faneuil  Hall,  where  were 
upfwards  of  five  hundred  guests.  The  retreat  of  the  Americans  was, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  escape.  The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  proba- 
Uy  have  been  fiital ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  detained  by 
adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men  the 
very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  suspected,  would  have  been  imprao- 


In  the  reminiscences  of  John  Trumbull  are  two  allusions  to  Hancock. 
It  mpfCATS  that  Gen.  Grates,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  northern  department  in  Canada,  had,  previous  to  his  entrance  on 
the  station,  appointed  Mr.  Trumbull  a  deputy  adjutant-general  on  that 
station,  which  was  rejected  by  Ccmgress  as  premature  and  unmilitary. 
This  occorred  in  1775,  when  Hancock  was  president ;  and  the  circum- 
stance probably  excited  a  prejudice  un&vorable  to  Trumbull,  who 
relates  that,  '*  While  I  was  in  Gen.  Washington's  family,  in  1775,  Mr. 
Hanoock  made  a  passing  visit  to  the  general,  and,  observing  me,  he 
inquired  of  Mr.  Mifflin  who  I  was ;  and,  when  told  that  I  was  his  fellow 
aid-de-camp,  and  son  of  Gov.  Trumbull,  he  made  the  unworthy  observa- 
tioQ,  that  ^  thai  family  was  well  provided  for.^    Mr.  Mifflin  did  not 
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tell  me  this  until  after  Mr.  Hancock  had  left  head-quarters,  but  tim 
observed  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  to  an  aoconnt  for  it.  I  answered, 
*No,— heis  right;  my  father  and  his  three  sons  are  doubtless  w«B 
provided  for.  We  are  secure  of  four  halters,  if  we  do  not  succeed.' " 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  Hancock  regretted  this  remark,  and 
felt  that  Trumbull  waa  wronged ;  and  aft«r  Col.  Trumbull's  service,  as 
aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Sullivan,  in  the  attack  on  Rhode  Island,  in  1778, 
when  he  returned  to  Boston  overcome  with  fatigue  and  severe  indispo- 
sition, before  he  rose  next  morning,  a  visit  from  Gov.  Handbck  ww 
announced.  *'  He  followed  the  servant  to  my  bedside,"  says  TrumbuO, 
^^  and,  >Yith  great  kindness,  insisted  that  I  should  be  removed  to  his  house 
immediately,  where,  if  my  illness  should  become  serious,  I  could  be 
more  carefully  attended  than  was  possible  in  a  boarding-house.  I  made 
light  of  my  illness,  and,  with  many  thanks,  declined  his  pressing  invi- 
tation. But  it  was  a  proud  and  consoling  reflection,  that  he,  who  had 
been  President  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  my  resignation,  and  who 
had  both  signed  and  forwarded  the  misdated  commission  which  had 
driven  me  from  the  service,  had  now  witnessed  my  military  conduct, 
and  seen  that  I  was  not  a  man  to  ask,  but  to  earn,  distinction."  No 
doubt  these  patriots  were  soon  reconciled,  as  Grov.  Hancock  sat  to 
Trumbull  for  his  portrait. 

In  1780  Hancock  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  a  State  constitution,  of  which  James  Bowdoin  was  president 
At  that  time  the  people  of  the  State  were  divided  into  two  political  par- 
ties, with  one  of  wliich  the  popularity  of  John  Hancock  was  unbounded ; 
with  the  other,  James  Bowdoin  was  the  favorite.  "  In  tlxe  Hancock 
pirty,"  says  Josiah  Quincy,  "  were  included  many  of  the  known  mal- 
contents with  Harvard  College, — men  who  had  no  sympathy  for  science 
or  classical  education,  and  who  were  ready  to  oppose  any  proposition 
for  the  benefit  of  that  institution."  Is  not  this  a  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion, too  severe  to  credit  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  party  of  which  James 
Bowdoin  may  be  considered  the  exponent  *^  included  all  the  active 
friends  of  that  seminary,  and  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  regarded  by 
the  opposite  faction  with  jealousy  and  fear,  to  some  of  whom  Hancock 
then  gave  the  sobriquet  of  *  The  Essex  Junto,' —  the  delegates  from 
that  county  being  among  the  most  talented  and  efficient  members  of 
the  convention."  Would  it  be  uncandid  to  concede  that  the  Hancock 
party  embraced  a  few  friends  of  Harvard  College'/  Did  not  Gov. 
Hancock  prove,  by  his  public  messages,  the  paternal  interest  of  his 
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wrt  in  the  welfiu:e  of  the  college  ?    Does  not  President  Quinc j  prove 

by  his  own  statement,  where  he  relates  that  "  Gov.  Hancock  was 
duced  to  allude  to  the  necessity  of  legislative  aid,  in  his  speech  to 
le  General  Coort)  in  May,  1791,  and  to  introduce,  by  a  special  mes- 
^  the  memorial  of  Samuel  Adams  and  others,  a  committee  of  the 
rerseers  and  corporation,  of  the  necessity  of  making  up  by  the 
Tearages  of  the  usual  grants  to  college  officers, —  without  which,  they 
rened,  that  '  either  the  assessment  ou  the  students  must  be  aug- 
ented,  or  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  college  must  fail  of  support '  1 
Aer  great  debates,  the  subject  was  again  referred  to  the  next  session 
'  the  Legislature;"  and  on  another  occasion,  in  1781,  did  not  Han- 
Nsk  remark,  that  the  college  was,  '^in  some  sense,  the  parent  and 
uae  of  the  late  happy  revolution  in  this  Commonwealth  "? 

On  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitution  at  that  date,  John  Han- 
tek  was  elected  governor,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  decease, 
itfa  the  exception  of  the  years  1785  and  6,  when  his  great  rival, 
lines  Bowdoin,  became  his  successor. 

One  who  saw  John  Hancock  in  June,  1782,  relates  that  he  had  the 
ppearance  of  advanced  age.  He  had  been  repeatedly  and  severely 
lUcted  with  the  gout ;  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  custom  of  drink- 
ig  punch, —  a  common  practice,  in  high  circles,  in  those  days.  As 
aoollected  at  this  time.  Gov.  Hancock  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
tid  of  thin  person,  stooping  a  little,  and  apparently  enfeebled  by  dis- 
lae.  His  manners  were  very  gracious,  of  the  old  style  of  dignified 
Dmplaisance.  His  £ice  had  been  very  handsome.  Dress  was  adapted 
aite  as  mu(^  to  be  ornamental  as  useful.  Gentlemen  wore  wigs  when 
broad,  and,  commonly,  caps  when  at  home.  At  this  time,  about  noon, 
Eaucock  was  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  cap,  within  which  was  one  of  fine 
nen.  The  latter  was  turned  up  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  velvet 
Oft,  two  or  three  inches.  He  wore  a  blue  damask  gown  lined  witib 
iDl  a  white  stock,  a  white  satin  embroidered  waistcoat,  black  satin 
naD-cIothes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  red  morocco  slippers.    It  was 

general  practice,  in  genteel  fiimilies,  to  have  a  tankard  of  punch 
lade  in  the  morning,  and  placed  in  a  cooler  when  the  season  required 
I  At  this  visit,  Hancock  took  from  the  cooler,  standing  on  the 
0arth,  a  full  tankard,  and  drank  first  himself,  and  then  oflfered  it  to 
bose  present  Ss  equipage  was  splendid,  and  such  as  is  not  custom- 
ry  at  this  day.  His  iq[qparel  was  sumptuously  embroidered  with  gold 
nl  fQver  and  laoe,  and  other  decorations  fiuhionable  amongst  men  of 
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fortune  of  that  period ;  -and  he  rode,  CBpecially  upon  pablic  oocuiiai, 
with  six  beautiful  bay  horses,  attended  by  servantB  in  lively.  Hi 
wore  a  scarlet  coat,  with  ruffles  on  his  sleeves,  which  soon  became  Ae 
prevailing  fashion ;  and  it  is  related  of  Dr.  Nathan  Jacques,  ikb 
famous  pedestrian,  of  West  Newbury,  that  he  paced  all  the  way  to 
Boston,  in  one  day,  to  procure  cloth  for  a  coat  like  that  of  John  Hflh 
cock,  and  returned  with  it  under  his  arm,  on  foot. 

Hancock  was  hospitable.  There  might  have  been  seen,  at  his  tiUe, 
all  classes,  from  grave  and  dignified  clergy,  down  to  the  gifled  in  bod^ 
narration,  anecdote,  and  wit,  with  whom  '^  noiseless  fells  the  foot  cf 
Time,  that  only  treads  on  flowers.'' 

Madam  Hancock  gratified  the  ambition  of  her  husband,  in  presifiif 
with  so  much  graceful  ease  at  his  hospitable  board  and  in  the  sooU 
circle,  that  her  presence  ever  infused  an  enlivening  charm.  So  fioul 
was  Hancock  for  hospitality,  that  his  mansion  was  often  thnniged  wtt 
visiters ;  and  fi*equently  did  Madam  Hancock  send  her  nuuds  to  milk 
their  cows  on  Boston  Common,  early  in  the  morning,  to  replenish  te 
exhausted  supply  of  the  previous  evening.  On  July  28,  1796,  widow 
Dorothy  Hancock  was  married,  by  Peter  Thacher,  D.  D.,  to  JauBi 
Scott,  the  master  of  a  London  packet,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  te 
governor.  She  outlived  Capt  Scott  many  years,  and  retained  her 
mental  faculties  until  near  the  close  of  life.  She  was  a  lady  of  snpoior 
education,  and  delightful  powers  of  conversation. 

Her  last  days  were  retired  and  secluded,  in  the  dwelling  No.  4  Fed- 
eral-street, next  the  comer  of  Milton-place,  in  Bosttm ;  and  those  wen 
most  honored  who  received  an  invitation  to  her  little  supper-tabla 
She  spoke  of  other  days  with  cheerfulness,  and  seldom  sighed  that  they 
had  gone.  Her  memory  was  tenacious  of  past  times ;  and  there  wen 
but  few  officers  of  the  British  army  quartered  in  Boston  whose  per- 
sonal appearance,  habits,  and  manners,  she  could  not  describe  widi 
accuracy.  Her  fiivorite  was  Earl  Percy,  whose  forces  encamped  OD 
Boston  Common  during  the  winter  of  1774-5 ;  and  this  nobleman, 
accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of  Old  England,  slept  among  his  com- 
panions in  arms  in  a  tent  on  the  Common,  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather  as  much  as  were  they.  The  traces  of  those  tents  have 
been  visible,  to  a  very  recent  period,  on  the  Common,  when  ^e  grass 
was  freshly  springing  from  the  earth,  and  the  circles  around  the  tento 
were  very  distinct    At  the  dawn  of  day,  Madam  Scott  related,  thai 
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Percy's  yoke  was  heard  drilling  the  regulars  near  the  old 

lam  Hancock  had  an  qyportonity,  after  the  capture  of  Burgojne, 
ending  her  courtesies  to  the  ladies  of  his  army,  while  at  Cam- 
,  under  the  treaty  with  Gates.  They  were  gratefully  received 
fiur  Britons,  and  ever  remembered.  When  Lafayette  was  in 
ij  during  his  last  visit,  in  August,  1824,  he  made  an  early  call 
dam  Scott  Those  who  witnessed  this  hearty  interview  speak  of 
I  admiration.  The  once  youthful  chevalier  and  the  unrivalled 
net  as  if  only  a  summer  had  passed  since  they  had  enjoyed 
interviews  in  the  perils  of  the  Revolution.  While  they  both  were 
iplating  the  changes  eflfected  by  long  time,  they  smiled  in  each 
I  jGuses,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  such  an  ungallant  subject; 
le  was  not  always  so  silent  on  this  point.  One  of  her  young 
I  complimented  her  on  her  good  looks.  She  laughingly  replied, 
i  you  have  siud  is  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  old.  My 
emember  it;  but  what  were  dimples  once  are  wrinkles  now." 
I  last  day  of  life,  she  was  as  attentive  to  her  dress  as  when  first 
circles  of  &shion.  '*  She  would  never  forgive  a  young  girl,'' 
id,  ''  who  did  not  dress  to  please,  nor  one  who  seemed  pleased 
ler  dress."  Madam  Scott  died  m  Boston,  Feb.  S,  1880,  aged 
trs. 

munificence  of  John  Hancock,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  was 
rerbial  as  it  was  in  fi)rwarding  the  glory  of  the  republic.  In  the 
772  he  officially  proposed  to  contribute  largely  towards  a  new 
g-house  for  Brattle-street  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
n  for  an  edifice,  drawn  by  John  S.  Copley,  the  artist,  was 
d,  because  of  the  expense;  but  another,  drawn  by  Maj.  Thomas 
,  fiither  of  the  judge,  was  adopted.  The  admirers  of  genius  will 
^lore  the  loss  of  Copley's  design.  There  were  seventy-five 
gpft"  subscribers,  of  whom  Grov.  Bowdoin  gave  JC200,  and  Gov. 
sk  gave  XIOOO,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  erecting  a 
any  pulpit  and  furniture,  a  mahogany  deacon's  seat  and  com- 
i-teble,  and  seats  for  poor  widows,  and  others  unable  to  provide 
mselves.  When  the  bell,  which  was  his  gift  also,  was  hung  and 
br  the  first  time,  Oct.  28,  1774,  weighing  3220  pounds,  this 
lid  been  inscribed  upon  it : 

••I  to  the  Chnroh  the  liring  call. 
And  to  tht  gnve  I  ■ommoM  alL" 
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Daring  the  years  1775-6,  regiments  of  the  British  troops  man 
quartered  in  the  new  church,  in  a  sugar-house  to  the  north  of  it,  and  in 
houses  in  the  near  vicinity.'  Dr.  Cooper  was  often  a  subject  of  their 
notice,  in  passing  into  the  church  at  service-time,  when  paraded  in  the 
square;  and  the  provost  once,  in  breaking  open  the  church  door, 
declared  that  if  Dr.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Warren  were  there,  he  would 
break  their  heads.  The  congregation  was  dispersed,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1775,  when  it  was  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  British  regulais, 
until  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  March  17,  1776.  Gov.  Gage  had  his 
military  head-quarters  opposite  the  church.  He  told  Mr.  Torell  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  shot  from  Cambridge,  for  his  troops,  while  withm 
such  walls.  The  morning  on  which  the  British  evacuated,  Dea.  New- 
ell and  Mr.  Turell  entered  the  church,  and  quenched  the  fires  whidi 
they  had  left  burning.  A  shot  which  struck  the  tower  the  night  befim 
was  preserved  in  his  family  until  the  committee  for  making  late  repairs 
had  it  fastened  in  the  tower  where  it  had  penetrated.  When  the  Brit- 
ish were  about  to  occupy  the  church.  Deacons  Gore  and  Newell  wer6 
permitted  to  encase  the  pulpit  and  columns,  and  remove  the  body  pews, 
which  were  conveyed  to  the  paint  loft  of  the  former.  When  the  churdi 
was  erected,  the  name  of  '^  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq."  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  rustic  quoins,  of  Connecticut  stone,  at  the  south-west 
comer,  which  the  royal  regulars  badly  defaced,  and  the  stone  remains 
to  this  day  in  the  condition  in  which  they  left  it ;  and  a  similar  inscrip- 
tion, unrautilated,  appears  on  one  of  the  rustic  quoins  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  tower.  Palfrey's  history  of  the  church  relates  most  of 
these  facts. 

Though  Hutchinson  relates  that  the  estate  of  Hancock  was  lost  with 
greater  rapidity  than  it  was  acquired,  he  was,  at  the  latest  period,  one 
of  the  largest  owners  of  real  estate  in  Boston.  His  ancient  stone 
mansion,  opposite  which,  in  the  summer,  a  band  of  music  played  (or 
the  people,  stands  on  the  front  ground  of  the  possessions  inherited 
from  his  uncle,  bounded  eastward  on  Beacon,  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
Clapboard,  now  Belknap  street,  including  the  grounds  of  the  State- 
house,  Hancock-avenue,  and  Mount  Vemon-place;  and  westerly, 
embracing  Mount  Vemon-street,  which  he  gave  to  the  town ;  a  part 
of  Hancock-street,  where  was  his  gardener's  extensive  nursery ;  and 
other  lands,  including  a  part  of  Beacon  Hill,  now  occupied  for  a 
Cochituate  Reservoir,  never  before  improved  by  any  building,  until  it 
was  sold  to  the  city  in  1847.    His  lands  were  orig^ially  of  orchards  and 
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tares.  Hancock  was  the  most  publicHspiritcd  person  ever  known 
Boston,  and  it  is  said  that  he  sacrificed  more  than  one  hundred 
osand  dollars  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Riere  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  hall  on  the  northern  wing  of  his 
Qsion,  extending  sixty  feet,  devoted  to  festive  parties,  and  built  of 
id.  It  was  removed,  in  ISl^,  to  Allen-street ;  and  a  complaint 
Qg  entered  that  it  endangered  the  neighborhood,  brick  walls  were 
It  around  it,  and  the  building  is  still  standing.  Public  dinners, 
r  given  at  the  public  expense,  were  provided  by  Hancock  from  his 
1  private  purse.  The  bill  of  cost  for  the  dinner  on  election-day,  at 
aeuil  Hall,  May  25,  1791,  was  £90 ;  and  for  163  bottles  of  wine, 
),  and  other  items,  it  was  £65  6s.  6d.  The  bill  was  made  out  to 
ID  Hancock,  and  paid  by  himself  On  the  6th  of  June  following, 
r.  Hancock  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  in  his  glorious  hall,  it 
Qg  election-day.  Among  the  company  present,  were  Col.  Azor 
oe,  and  Solomon  Davis,  Esq.,  a  merchant  who  resided  in  Tremont- 
aet,  opposite  the  Savings  Bank.  He  was  very  &cetious.  A  superb 
m-cake  graced  the  centre  of  the  table.  It  was  noticed  by  the 
»tB  that  Mr.  Davis  partook  very  freely  of  this  cake ;  and,  more- 
Tj  that  the  silver  tankard  of  punch  was  greatly  lightened  of  its 
ud,  by  liberal  draughts  through  his  lipi.  As  was  the  natural  habit 
kf  r.  Davis,  he  set  the  table  in  a  roar ;  and  in  one  of  his  puns  being 
dally  felicitous.  Col.  Qme  remarked,  **Gro  home,  Davis,  and  die;  — 
I  can  never  beat  that ! "  Mr.  Davis,  on  his  way  home,  fell  dead,  in 
it  of  apoplexy,  near  King's  Chapel,  and  his  pockets  were  found 
sd  with  plum-cake.  His  decease  is  recorded  in  RusselFs  Centinel 
that  date. 

Sov.  Hancock  would  gather  in  his  hall  all  the  rare  wits  of  the  town, 
Srbom  Nathaniel  Balch,  a  hatter,  was  a  never-failing  guest,  well 
mn  as  the  governor's  jester.  His  shop  was  on  Washington  opposite 
iter  street ;  and  he  would,  when  seated  in  his  broad  arm-chair  at  the 
|Hloor,  keep  his  visiters  in  a  roar  at  his  witticisms.  So  strong  was 
attachment  of  the  goisemor  towards  him,  that  if  the  former  were 
bd  away,  at  no  matter  what  distance.  Squire  Balch  attended  him, 
» his  shadow, —  which  we  will  illustrate.  Hancock  was  called  on  to 
it  the  District  of  Maine,  on  which  occasion  he  travelled  in  state, 
1  was  attended  by  Hon.  Azor  Ome,  of  the  Council,  of  Marblehead, 
1  his  old  friend  Balch.  Their  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was 
IS  hniDonnudy  announced :  On  Thursday  last,  arrived  in  this  town, 
10 
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Nathaniel  Balch,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  His  Excellencj  John  Hanoock, 
and  the  Hon.  Azor  Orne,  Esq. 

Among  the  most  tenacious  political  opponents  cf  John  Hancock  was 
Stephen  Higginson,  a  nervous  writer  of  great  spirit,  whose  artidei, 
signed  ^'Laco/'  in  Russell's  Centinel,  effected  a  strong  feeling.  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  merchant  on  Long  Wharf,  and  passed  down  Stale-stiMl 
to  his  store.  The  truckmen  who  stood  in  State-street  used  great  effiwti 
to  teach  a  parrot,  that  hung  in  a  cage  at  the  comer  of  MerchantVrov, 
to  recognize  '^  Laoo,"  and  to  curse  him,  relates  Thomas ;  and  so  com- 
plctol J  successful  were  they,  that  pretty  Poll  no  sooner  saw  Mr.  Higgin- 
son approach,  than  she  began  to  '^  Hurrah  for  Ebincock  !  Down  widi 
Laco !  "  —  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  was  out  of  sight  In  con- 
nection with  this,  we  will  relate  another  incident  One  eyening,  eailj 
in  the  year  1789,  in  a  party,  according  to  Russell's  Centinel,  consist 
ing  of  the  advocates  of  Gov.  Hancock  and  of  his  political  opponents, 
one  of  the  latter,  long  famous  for  his  unfriendly  air,  b^aa  a  long 
harangue  on  Hancock's  unwise  administration ;  but  before  he  had  ended, 
he  observed  one  of  the  company  asleep.  Offended  at  the  indignity,  hi 
ceased,  until  the  speaker's  friends  awoke  the  slumberer,  who  apolo- 
gized, and  proposed,  as  a  reparation,  to  relate  his  dream.  '^  Gcaitk- 
men,"  said  he,  ^'  I  dreamed  I  was  in  the  abodes  of  misery.  The  first 
spirit  I  met  was  Lucifer,  who,  as  usual  for  him,  came  to  welcome  me. 
and  asked,  *  What  news  upon  earth?'  *  Not  much,'  said  L  *  What 
are  they  doing  at  Boston  ? '  said  he.  I  told  him  they  were  trying  to 
again  elect  John  Hancock  as  governor.  *  That  will  never  do,'  cried 
Lucifer ;  *  Jack,  fetch  my  horse,  boots,  and  spurs.  But  pray  what 
has  become  of  Laco  ? '  *  He  is  there,  very  busy.'  *  0,  never  mind, 
then.  Jack  ;  let  the  horse  go,  and  put  away  my  boots  and  spurs ;  for 
while  Laco  is  in  Boston,  there  is  no  need  of  my  presence.  He  can 
perform  the  work  of  confusion  to  admiration,  without  my  aid.'  "  Thii 
sally  of  wit  set  the  club  in  a  roar,  and  the  ranter  was  so  chagrined  that 
he  uttered  no  more  declamation.  Hancock  was  that  year  elected 
governor  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

It  was  asserted,  in  RussoH's  Centinel,  that  it  was  generally  known 
that  privateers  were  fitting  out  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  have  been, 
by  American  and  French  citizens,  notwithstanding  President  Wash- 
ington had  proclaimed  that  our  country  was  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 
A  town-meeting  was  notified,  which  took  place  on  July  25,  179S> 
Thomas  Dawes,  the  moderator,  called  upon  Mr.  Benjamin  RusseU  ftr 
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b  authority,  on  which  he  declared  that  Stephen  Higginson  related  the 
atement  The  latter  roundly  denied  the  charge.  The  one  was 
acuscd  of  asserting  what  he  could  not  prove,  and  the  other  for  print- 
ig  what  was  never  stated.  Mr.  Russell,  therefore,  was  impelled  to 
stract,  saying  that  he  had  been  misinformed.  The  editor  of  the  Bos- 
■I  Mercury  very  pleasantly  said,  in  his  paper : 

"  Stephen  and  Ben  are  now  both  even  ; 
Stephen  beat  Ben,  and  Ben  beat  Stephen.*' 

Gov.  Hancock  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
ioDvention,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  which 
Hembled  at  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap's  church,  in  Long-lane, — 
fkerwanls  named  Federal-street,  in  honor  of  the  convention. —  Jan. 
;  1788,  on  which  occasion  Hancock  was  elected  president,  and  George 
tichards  Minot,  secretary.  Hancock  had  been  absent  some  days,  from 
lliiess.  On  the  31st  day  he  resumed  his  place ;  and,  after  remarking 
II  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  convention,  he  pro- 
osed  that  the  constitution  should  be  adopted,  but  that  it  should  be 
ooompanied  by  certain  amendments,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  He 
]qiressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  constitution, 
inder  the  hope  that  the  amendments  would  be  ratified,  which  led  to  a 
liacoflsion  on  its  probability.  ''It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  certainty,'' 
aj8  Sullivan.  ^'  that  this  measure  of  Hancock's  secured  the  adoption : 
nt  it  is  highly  probable.  The  convention  may  have  been  influenced 
ij  another  circumstance.  About  this  time,  a  great  meeting  of 
nechanics  was  held  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  which  was  thronged. 
it  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed,  with  acclamation,  in  favor  of 
he  adoption.  But  notwithstanding  Hancock's  conciliatory  proposal, 
ind  this  strong  public  expression,  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
nuJI  majority  of  nineteen,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  votes."  On 
■king  this  question.  Gov.  Hancock  said :  ''I  should  have  considered  it 
m  one  of  the  most  distressing  misfortunes  in  my  life,  to  be  deprived 
i  giving  my  aid  and  support  to  a  system  which,  if  amended,  as  I 
ed  assured  it  will  be,  according  to  your  proposals,  cannot  fail  to  give 
he  people  of  the  United  States  a  greater  degree  of  political  freedom, 
nd  eventually  as  much  national  dignity  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
■SioD  on  the  earth.  The  question  now  before  you  is  8uch  as  no 
on  earth,  without  the  limits  of  America,  have  ever  had  the 
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privilego  of  deciding.''  The  proposed  amendmeiitB  were  twel?e  in 
number.  They  were  submitted  to  the  States.  Ten  of  them  were 
adopted,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  adoption  was  celebrated  in  Boston  bj  a  memorable  procession,  in 
which  the  vaiious  orders  of  mechanics  displayed  appropriate  banners. 
It  was  hailed  with  joy  throughout  the  republic.  Gren.  Washington  is 
well  known  to  have  expressed  his  hearty  satisfSaction  that  the  import- 
ant State  of  Massachusetts  had  acceded  to  the  Union.  The  proces- 
sion was  so  vast,  that  though  Faneuil  Hall  could  then  accommodate 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  not  half  the  people  could  find  room  to  enter. 

• 

"  The  *Veiitioii  did  in  Boston  meet,  — 
Bat  State-house  could  not  hold  'em  ; 
So  then  they  went  to  Federal-street, 
And  tfiere  the  tmth  was  told  'em. 

**  They  every  morning  went  to  prayer, 
And  then  began  disputing, 
Till  opposition  silenced  were. 
By  arguments  refuting. 

'*  Then  Squire  Hancock,  like  a  man 
Who  dearly  loves  the  nation. 
By  a  conciliatory  plan, 
Prevented  much  vexation. 

"  He  made  a  woundy  Federal  speech. 

With  sense  and  elocution  ; 
And  then  the  'Vention  did  beseech 
T'  adopt  the  constitution. 


•• 


The  question  being  outright  put, 
Each  voter  independent, 

The  Federalists  agreed  to  adopt, 
And  then  propose  amendment. 


"  The  other  party,  seeing  then 
The  people  were  against  them. 
Agreed,  like  honest,  £aiithfiil  men, 
To  mix  in  peace  amongst  'em. 

"  The  Boston  folks  are  deuced  lads, 
And  always  full  of  notions  ; 
The  boys  and  girls,  thdr  marms  and  dads, 
Were  filled  with  joy's  oommotioiis ; 
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«  So  Btnightwaj  they  proceeaion  made,  — 
Lord  !  how  nation  fine,  rir ! 
For  ereiy  man  of  every  trade 
Went  with  lus  tools  to  dine,  air. 

«<  John  Foster  Williams,  in  a  ship. 
Joined  in  the  aoeial  band,  sir  ; 
And  made  the  lasses  dance  and  skip. 
To  see  him  sail  on  land,  sir ! 

"  0  then  a  whopping  feast  began. 
And  all  hands  went  to  eating  ; 
Th^  drank  their  toasts,  shook  hands,  and  song, 
Hnssa  for  *Vention  meeting ! 

'*  Now,  politicians  of  all  kinds. 
Who  are  not  yet  derided. 
May  see  how  Tankees  speak  their  minds. 
And  yet  are  not  decided. 

**  Then,  firom  this  sample,  let  *em  cease 
Inflammatory  writing ; 
For  freedom,  happiness,  and  peace, 
Are  better  fkr  than  fighting. 

'*  So  here  I  end  my  Federal  song. 
Composed  of  thirteen  verses  ; 
May  agricalture  flourish  long. 
And  commerce  fill  our  purses.** 

Just  three  days  previous  to  the  entry  of  Washington  into  Boston,  in 
the  year  1789,  an  efiiision  appeared  in  Russell's  Gentinel,  addressed  to 
the  citizens.  Its  fervor  of  affection  must  be  our  apology  for  its  insertion 
here: 


« 


The  man  beloved  approaches  nigh,  — 
Revere  him,  ye  Bostonian  sons ! 

Embrace  the  chance  before  you  die. 
And  cannonade  with  all  your  guns. 


**  Let  lively  squibs  dance  through  the  town, 
And  pleasing  rockets  gild  the  air ; 
There  *s  not  a  man  can  show  a  frown. 
Bat  all  shall  joyously  appear. 

"  Let  punch  in  casks  proftisely  flow. 
And  wine  luxuriantly  be  spread  ; 
Tltat  townsmen  all,  both  high  and  low. 
May  hand  in  hand  by  mirth  be  led.*' 

io» 
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We  will  proceed  to  relate  a  memorable  reminisoenoe  of  thk  leeeptkio 
of  President  Washington,  which  discloses  an  instance  of  frailty  in 
regard  to  etiquette  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Hancock. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Washington,  with  a  mind  oppressed  with 
more  painful  sensations  than  he  had  words  to  express,  accepted  the 
presidency,  and  undertook  the  more  diflScult  task  of  guiding  in.  peace 
the  nation  which  he  had  saved  in  war,  he  thought  it  a  proper  ezpresBiOB 
of  his  respect  to  the  republic  to  take  the  tour  of  his  countrj.  Whcre- 
ever  he  came,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  regud 
that  a  grateful  and  confiding  people  could  bestow.  Hancock  was 
willing  to  show  him  attention  in  any  way  which  allowed  the  governor 
to  take  precedence  of  the  president  The  State,  though  confederate, 
was  sovereign ;  and  who  greater  here  than  its  chief  magistrate  ?  So  it 
was  settled,  in  his  mind,  that  etiquette  required  his  excellency  to  be 
waited  on  first  in  his  own  house  by  the  president,  and  not  make  the 
advance  to  his  illustrious  visiter.  The  president,  as  appeared  in  the 
result,  had  different  ideas.  On  Gen.  Washington's  approach  to  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  25, 1789,  at  some  miles  distance,  attended  by  two  secretaries 
and  six  servants,  he  was  met  by  the  governor's  suite,  and  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  but  no  governor.  He  intends  to  present  himself,  thou|^ 
Washington,  at  the  suburbs ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  Neck,  he  still 
missed  Gov.  Hancock.  The  day  was  unusually  cold  and  murky. 
The  president,  with  his  secretaries,  had  been  mounted  for  a  considerable 
time,  waiting  to  enter  the  town.  He  made  inquiry  of  the  cause  of 
the  delay ;  and,  on  receiving  information  of  the  important  difficulty,  is 
said  to  have  expressed  impatience.  Turning  to  Maj.  Jackson,  his  sec- 
retary, he  asked, "  Is  there  no  other  avenue  to  the  town?"  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  turning  his  charger,  when  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  received  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  conducted  amidst  the 
universal  acclamation  of  the  people.  He  passed  the  long  procession, 
and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  State-house,  but  no  governor.  He 
stopped,  and  demanded  of  the  secretary  if  his  excellency  ^tis  above, 
because,  if  he  were,  he  should  not  ascend  the  stairs.  Upon  being 
assured  he  was  not,  he  ascended,  saw  the  procession  pass,  and  then 
went  to  his  lodgings.  A  message  came  from  the  governor's  mansion 
that  dinner  was  waiting.  The  president  declined,  and  dined  at  home. 
Loud  expressions  of  resentment  were  heard  from  all  quarters  at  this 
indignity  toward  the  first  of  men,  whom  the  town  had  received,  on  thar 
part,  with  every  possible  respect    They  had  no^  added  an  entertaiii- 
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Bent  to  their  plan,  because  this  i?a8  claimed  by  Hancock.  In  the 
erening,  two  of  the  Coancil  came  to  Washington,  with  explanations  and 
apolo^es  in  behalf  of  the  chief  magistrate, — ''  He  was  not  well,"  etc. 
''  Gentlemen,"  said  Washington, ''  I  am  a  firank  man,  and  will  be  frank 
on  this  occasion.  For  myself,  you  will  beUeve  me,  I  do  not  r^ard 
oeremony ;  bat  there  is  an  etiquette  due  to  my  office  which  I  am  not 
mt  liberty  to  waive.  My  claim  to  the  attention  that  has  been  omitted 
rests  upon  the  question  whether  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  I 
am  told,"  said  Washington,  ^'  that  the  coarse  taken  has  been  designed, 
and  that  the  subject  was  considered  in  (Council."  This  was  denied. 
One  gentleman  said,  however,  it  was  observed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  one  personage,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
republic  was  another  personage.  '^  Why  that  remark,  sir,  if  the  sub- 
ject was  not  before  the  Council?"  Washington  continued.  '^This 
circumstance  has  been  so  disagreeable  and  mortifying,  that  I  must  say, 
notwithstanding  all  the  marks  of  respect  and  i^ection  received  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  had  I  anticipated  it,  I  would  have  avoided 
the  place." 

The  friends  of  Gov.  Hancock  held  a  consultation  on  the  matter,  the 
wuae  evening;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  he  concluded  to 
w»ive  the  point  of  etiquette,  as  will  appear  by  a  note  written  to  Pres- 
ideot  Washington : 

*'  Sunday,  26  October,  halfpctst  twelve  o'chek. 

"  The  Governor's  best  respects  to  the  President     If  at  home,  and  at 

leisure,  the  Governor  will  do  himself  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects  in 

half  an  hour.     This  would  have  been  done  much  sooner,  had  his 

health  in  any  degree  permitted.     He  now  hasards  everything,  as  it 

his  health,  for  the  desirable  purpose." 


lVa9hing$on*$  Repiy, 

*'  Sunday,  26  October,  one  o^ clock, 
''  Thib  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  best  respects  to 
die  Governor,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  he  shall  be  at  home 
tiD  two  o'clock.  The  President  needs  not  express  the  pleasure  it  will 
give  him  to  see  the  Governor ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  most  earnestly 
h^  thai  the  Governor  will  not  hazard  his  health  on  the  occasion." 


Banoock  rode  in  his  coach,  without  delay,  enveloped  in  red 
ta  tlid  lodgings  of  Washington,  at  the  boarding-house  of  Joseph  Inger- 
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soil,  on  the  comer  of  Court  and  Tremont  streets,  to  whose  apartment 
he  was  homo  in  the  arms  of  attendants.  Washington  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Hancock,  partook  of  a  public  dinner  of  the 
State  authorities  where  Hancock  was  not  present,  and  attended  an 
oratorio  of  Jonah,  and  other  pieces,  in  King's  Chapel,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  yelvet  The  profits  cf  this 
oratorio  were  appropriated  to  the  expense  of  finishing  the  colonnade, 
or  portico,  of  the  chapel ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Washington  contributed 
handsomely  for  the  object. 

We  find  the  following  apostrophe  to  Hancock,  in  a  poetical  tribute 
to  Washington,  contained  in  Russell's  Centinel,  Oct.  81,  1789 : 

"  Thoa,  too,  illostriooB  Hancock !  by  his  side 
In  every  lowering  hear  of  clanger  tried; 
With  him  conspicuous  o*er  the  beamy  page. 
Descend  the  theme  of  erery  ftitnre  age. 
When  first  the  sword  of  eariy  war  we  drew. 
The  king,  presaging,  fixed  his  ^e  on  you; 
T  was  your  dread  finger  pressed  the  sacred  seal 
Whence  rose  to  sorereign  power  the  public  weal  !'* 

When  Washington  entered  Boston,  he  came  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  his  old  continental  uniform,  with  his  head  uncorered.  He  did  not 
bow  to  the  throngs  that  crowded  around  him,  but  sat  on  his  horse,  with 
a  calm,  dignified  air.  When  he  dismounted,  at  the  old  State-house,  he 
came  out  on  a  temporary  balcony  at  the  west  end.  A  long  procession 
passed  before  him,  whose  salutations  he  occasionally  returned.  A  tri« 
umphal  arch  was  erected  across  the  street  at  that  place,  and  a  choir  of 
singers  were  stationed  there.  When  Washington  came  forward,  he 
was  saluted  by  the  clear,  powerful  voice  of  Daniel  Rea,  who  sang  the 
ode  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  punctilious  exactness  of  Gov.  Hancock, 
in  matters  of  etiquette,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  beloved  Wash- 
ington, had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  respect  for  him,  in  the  minds 
of  our  political  leaders,  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  extend ;  and 
William  Cunningham,  in  the  fiimous  correspondence  with  John  Adams, 
reminds  him  of  what  he  himself  once  said  of  him  in  the  summer  of 
1791,  probably  when  Adams  had  in  his  mind  this  unfortunate  affidr 
of  Washington's  reception.  Some  conversation  respecting  Hancock 
led  Mrs.  Adams  to  remark  that  he  was  bom  near  your  residence,  says 
Cunningham, —  '*  Tou  turned  yourself  towards  your  firont  door,  and 
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poiDtmg  to  a  spot  in  view,  you  laughing! j  exclaimed,  '  Yes, —  there 's 
the  place  where  the  great  Gov.  Hancock  was  bom.'  Then,  composing 
joor  countenance,  and  rolling  your  eye,  you  went  on  with  these  excla- 
Biations :  '  John  Hancock !  A  man  without  head  and  without  heart! 
—  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man !  — and  yet  a  Governor  of  old  Massachu- 
setts ! '  Pausing  a  moment,  you  breathed  a  sigh,  which  sorrowed,  as 
plainly  as  a  sigh  could  sorrow,  for  poc^*  Massachusetts."  Sullivan 
remarks  that  Hancock  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  great  intellect- 
ual force ;  and  we  have  heard  it  stated,  by  a  person  of  political  emi- 
nence, that  Dr.  Cooper  was  the  author  of  Hancock's  oration  on  the 
Massacre,  and  that  Dr.  Thacher  wrote  for  him  his  messages.  More- 
over, we  have  heard  that  Hon.  Judge  Parsons  wrote  for  him  the 
resolves  of  the  State  convention  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, which  he  had  the  reputation  of  preparing ;  but  such  detracting 
traditions  should  be  received  with  decided  impressions  of  disbelief.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  an  ardent  friend  of  popular  education ;  as  in 
the  first  year  of  his  administration,  and  in  1789,  he  made  a  persuasive 
appeal  to  the  State  Legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  public  schools, 
and  for  suitable  instruction.  In  relation  to  the  opinion  of  John  Adams, 
we  have  stronger  evidence  than  the  statement  of  Cunningham,  in  his 
letter  to  Judge  William  Tudor,  dated  June  5,  1813,  contained  in 
Felt*s  MenK>rials  of  William  S.  Shaw,  wherein  he  remarks  that  '^the 
two  young  men  whom  I  have  known  to  enter  the  stage  of  life  with 
the  most  luminous,  unclouded  prospects,  and  the  best-founded  hopes, 
were  James  Otis  and  John  Hancock.  They  were  both  essential  to  the 
Revdution,  and  both  fell  sacrifices  to  it"  And  in  another  part  of  the 
same  letter,  John  Adams  further  asserts  of  them  and  Samuel  Adams, 
that  "  they  were  the  first  movers,  the  most  constant,  steady,  perse- 
vering springs,  agents,  and  most  disinterested  sufferers,  and  firmest  pil- 
lars, of  the  whole  Revolution."  Moreover,  John  Adams  remarked,  in 
a  letter  to  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  written  in  1818,  as  follows : 
^'Of  Mr.  Hancock's  life,  character,  generous  nature,  great  and  disin- 
terested saerifices,  and  important  services,  if  I  had  forces,  I  should 
be  gbd  to  write  a  volume.  But  this,  I  hope,  will  be  done  by  some 
joonger  and  abler  hand."  It  is  honor  enough  to  John  Hancock, 
that  his  daring  patriotism,  in  the  direst  period  of  his  country's  perils, 
rendered  him  especially  obnoxious  to  the  British  throne. 

Old  Massachusetts  is  greatly  indebted  to  Gov.  Hancock  for  his  effi- 
measaren  in  the  sappression  of  ^lays'  Rebellion,  which  occurred 
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in  1786,  and  for  the  wididrawBl  of  three  hundred  poande  of  his  MJaiy 
as  gOYemor,  which  act  of  patriotism  and  generosity  elicited  the  pnblie 
thanks  of  the  General  Court 

Li  the  year  1792,  a  company  cf  comedians,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Powell,  arrived  at  Boston  fiom  London,  and  established  theat- 
rical entertainments  in  a  staUe,  in  Board-alley,  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. A  law  having  been  in  existence  ever  since  1750  against  sudi 
amusements,  the  exhibitions  were  advertised  under  the  covert  name  of 
Moral  Lectures.  Gov.  Hancock  was  highly  oflfended  at  sudi  a  trans- 
gression, and  made  it  a  special  topic  of  censure  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  stating  that  it  was  an  open  breach  of  the  laws,  and  a  most 
contemptuous  insult  up<Mi  the  government,  advising  that  these  alibis 
and  foreigners  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  A  writer  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Nov.  22,  indignant  not  only  that  foreigners  should  palm 
themselves  on  a  republican  people,  but  ako  with  ''  tales  of  love  between 
my  Lord  and  Lady,  or  Sir  Charles  and  his  Maid,"  in  this  land  of  lib- 
erty and  equality,  as  preachers  of  moral  lectures,  thus  versifies : 

**  Bostoniaiis ! 
SluiU  a  lawless  Bandittis,  the  teoes. 
The  rvfyise  of  a  degenerate  people. 
Pass  nnnotioed,  and  be  soffored 
To  triamph  over  the  opinions. 
And  the  long,  weU-established  maTims 
Of  our  Tenerable  anoestors  ? 
Shall  Tile  minions,  from  a  foreign  land,. 
Affect  to  treat  with  open,  marked  oontempt. 
The  mild  influence  of  our  goYemment, 
In  the  preyention  of  those  erils 
Which  experience  and  well-known  prudence 
Long  since  stampt  by  the  slow  finger  of  time. 
With  wisdom  and  success  ? 
What  insult  is  not  to  be  awaited 
From  men,  who,  regardless  of  their  honor. 
Trample  upon  our  laws, — our  sacred  rights,  — 
When  the  history  of  whose  Utcs  would  put 
Modesty  and  erery  kindred  rirtue 
To  the  blush  !  Philo  Dbamatib.** 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  Sd  inst,  there  was  advertised  to  be  perfi)rmed, 
at  the  New  England  Exhibition-room,  Board-alley,  Feats  on  the  Tight 
Rope ;  after  which,  a  Moral  Lecture  —  The  True-bom  Irishman,  or 
Irish  Fine  Lady,  etc.  On  that  evening,  on  the  comphdnt  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, the  Attorney -generali  Jeremiah  AUen,  the  aheriflf  of  SuflUki 
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wrested  Mr.  Harper,  one  of  the  company  of  comedians  who  for  some 
time  past  had  entertained  the  people  of  Boston,  as  guilty  of  a  breack 
of  the  law,  and  held  him  to  bail  to  appear  the  next  day  before  the 
justices,  and  enter  into  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  next  Supreme 
Court  At  the  period  of  the  scene  Bosworth  Field,  in  Richard  the 
Third,  the  sheriff  came  unceremoniously  forward  upon  the  stage,  and 
made  prisoner  the  humpbacked  tyrant,  and  declared,  unless  the  per- 
finrmances  ceased,  he  should  forthwith  arrest  the  whole  company. 
Much  excitement  ensued,  and  the  citizens  trod  under  foot  the  portrait 
of  Hancock,  that  hung  in  fix)nt  of  the  stage-box.  A  loud  call  ensued 
for  the  performance  to  proceed,  but  the  actors  advised  the  audience 
quietly  to  withdraw,  and  receive  the  entrance-pay.  The  performances 
were  discontinued  until  the  last  day  of  that  year,  when  the  law  was 
abolished ;  and  it  is  said  that  many  attended,  at  that  time,  armed  with 
weapons.  The  building  on  Federal-street  was  shortly  after  erected  for 
stage-plays. 

To  return:  The  examination  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  when 
Attorney  Sullivan  read  a  special  order  from  Gov.  Hancock.  H.  G. 
Otis,  counsel  for  Harper,  objected  to  the  legality  of  the  warrant,  as 
contrary  to  the  14th  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  requires 
that  no  warrants  shall  be  issued  except  upon  complaints  made  on  oath. 
Mr.  Tudor,  also  of  his  counsel,  supported  Mr.  Otis,  which  was  com- 
bated by  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  justices  acceded,  and  the  defendant  was 
discharged,  amid  loud  applause. 

The  List  appearance  of  Gov.  Hancock  in  the  presence  of  the  State 
Legislature  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  18,  1793,  in  the  old 
State-house,  in  State-street,  when,  owing  to  debility,  he  was  brought 
in  attended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Avery  and  Sheriff  Allen.  Being  seated, 
Got.  Hancock  informed  the  Legislature  that  the  condition  of  his  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  address  them  in  the  usual  way.  He  there- 
fare  hoped  they  would  keep  their  seats,  and  requested  their  indulgence 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  would  read  his  address,  as  his  infirmity 
rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  him  to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard. 
Eager  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  had  summoned  the  Leg- 
islatare  to  decide  on  the  important  question  of  the  suability  of  the 
States,  or  rather,  the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  viewed  as 
/athar  remarkable  that  he  should  summon  a  special  session  for  this 
olgeet,  as  before  the  period  to  which  the  Court  was  prorogued  it  was 
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ordained  that  Hancock  should  be  numbered  with  the  dead, —  as  if  it 
were  the  intention  of  Heaven  that  the  man  who  had  ever  been  fore- 
most in  asserting  the  liberties  of  the  States,  should  be  first  to  ched 
any  encroachment  on  their  sovereignty  and  independence. 

After  Secretary  Avery  had  finished  reading  this  valnable  and  per- 
tinent speech,  Gov.  Hancock  made  the  following  truly  pathetic  iqpol- 
ogy,  with  a  tone  of  voice  which  at  once  demonstrated  the  sinoeri^  of 
bis  heart,  and  which  could  not  &il  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  spectator.  Hancock  said :  '^  I  beg  pardon  of  the  hon- 
orable Legislature,  and  I  rely  on  your  candor,  gentlemen,  to  fixTgiie 
this  method  of  addressing  you.  I  feel  the  seeds  of  mortali^  growing 
fast  within  mc ;  but  I  think  I  have,  in  this  case,  done  no  oun^  than 
my  duty,  as  the  servant  of  the  people.  I  never  did,  and  I  never  will, 
deceive  them,  while  I  have  life  and  strength  to  act  in  their  service." 

Whibt  Great  Britain  dwells  with  enthusiasm,  says  the  Chronicle,  on 
the  death  of  Chatham,  who  expired  amid  his  fellow-peers,  in  making 
one  glorious  efibrt  to  save  his  country  fi-om  impending  ruin,  let  Mas- 
sachusetts remember,  and  to  the  latest  posterity  be  it  known,  that  Gov. 
Hancock  met  his  constituents,  in  General  Assembly  convened,  when  he 
was  unable  to  articulate,  except  a  few  broken,  pathetic  sentences,  and 
there  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  Representatives,  through  the  medium 
of  his  secretary,  the  last  political  legacy  of  the  dying  patriot,  replete 
with  sentiments  which  deserve  to  be  engraven  on  the  pillars  of  time. 
The  Legislature  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Hancock,  that  a  State  was 
sovereign  and  independent,  and  not  suable.  This  last  exalted  Bceoe 
was  worthy  the  pencil  of  Trumbull,  and  beamed  with  brighter  glories 
than  the  death  of  Chatham. 

The  Assembly  rose.  Hancock  was  conveyed  to  his  carriage,  and 
tikcn  to  his  residence,  but  never  agsun  appeared  in  public.  His 
decease  occurred  Oct.  8,  1793,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  of  gout  and 
exhaustion.  The  corpse  was  embowelled,  and  remained  unburied  fiur 
eight  days,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  citizens,  from  remote  parts 
of  the  State,  to  render  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory ;  and 
they  came  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  procession  was  an  hour  and  one 
half  in  passing  along,  and  it  was  conducted  with  great  cerenxmy. 
Samuel  Adams,  who  was  lieutenant-governor,  followed  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner ;  but  the  venerable  patriot  could  not  endure  the  fiitigae,^ 
and  on  reaching  State-street  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  prooea- 
aion. 
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**  Ab  the  dead  patriot's  honored  relics  paaeed. 
The  pomp  was  darkened,  and  the  soene  o'eroast; 
The  world  of  pleasure  passed  unheeded  hj. 
And  tears  of  sorrow  stood  in  eyery  eje." 

The  militia  of  the  town  and  the  country  added  to  the  imposing  effect 
of  the  scene.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had,  to  this 
period,  worn  immense  wigs  and  broad  bands  above  robes  of  scarlet 
English  cloth,  faced  with  black  velvet,  in  winter,  and  black  silk  gowns, 
in  summer.  On  this  occasion  they  appeared  in  the  latter,  with  their 
broad,  flowing  wigs ;  the  barristers,  also,  were  in  black  gowns  and  club 
wigs.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  &mily,  that  on  the  night  after  the 
fimeral  of  Hancock,  the  tomb,  located  in  the  Granary,  was  forcibly 
entered,  and  the  right  hand  of  ELancock  was  severed  from  the  arm,  and 
taken  away.  This  rumor  is  probably  unfounded,  as  when,  in  the  year 
1841,  the  remains  were  gathered,  together  with  the  relics  of  his  only 
son,  and  carefully  deposited  in  a  new  coffin,  no  missing  hand  was 
observed.  Peace  to  the  manes  of  our  American  Trajan !  May  his 
grave,  like  his  fame,  bloom  forever !  No  monument  has  ever  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Hancock;  and  in  the  New  York  Mer- 
chant's Magazine  of  December,  1840,  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Hancock, 
written  by  George  Mountfort,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Boston,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  that  a  statue  of  John  Hancock  should  be  erected  in  the 
building  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  on  Wall-street,  remarking: 
"  Let  an  American  sculptor  breathe  into  chiselled  marble  the  soul,  and 
invest  it  with  the  form,  of  him  who  should  be  the  merchant's  pride 
and  boast ;  and  let  it  stand  the  presiding  genius  of  a  temple  reared 
and  consecrated  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our  great  city."  How 
much  more  seemly  is  it  that  the  sons  of  the  Old  Bay  State  erect  an 
esqoisite  marble  statue  to  the  memory  of  this  most  eminent  patriot 
and  munificent  Bostonian,  either  over  his  unhonored  remains  in  the 
Granary,  or  in  the  near  view  of  that  to  Bowditch,  at  Mount  Auburn, 
the  sacred  fi>rest  of  monuments ! 

Thy  political  reputation,  Hancock,  says  Benjamin  Austin,  will  ever 
be  revered  by  the  repubhcans  of  America !  Thou  wilt  live,  illustrious 
Wfixitf  in  the  hearts  of  thy  countrymen ;  and  while  liberty  and  the 
ri^ts  of  thy  country  are  duly  estimated,  thy  name  will  be  held  in 
gnlefiil  remembrance.  The  proscription  of  George  the  Third  is  a 
'^icausoleum"  to  thy  memory,  which  will  survive  a  ponderous  mon- 
vmentof  marble! 

11 
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ON  JOHN  HANCOCK. 

BT  GHAPMAV  WmTOOMB.     1796. 

Jove,  armed  in  thunder,  ne*er  appeared  mote  gr»at. 

Old  Delai  Lama,  on  hb  throne  of  state. 

Had  not  more  Yotaries,  no  Turkish  Dej, 

Nor  eastern  sage,  had  more  respect  than  he ; 

His  house  the  seat  of  hospitality. 

And  Ikmed  fbr  alms  and  deeds  of  charitj. 

Noble  his  mien,  and  elegant  his  air  ; 

Comely  his  person,  and  his  ?isage  fcir ; 

Old  Cato*s  nrtaes  did  his  actions  grace. 

Courtiers  were  awed,  and  senators  gaTe  pboe  ; 

Knowledge  and  dignity  shone  in  his 


PETER  THACHER,  D.   D. 

MABCH  6,  1776.    ON  THB  B06ION  MASSACBB. 

As  Boston  was  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  the  British  regolan,  anl 
the  patriotic  inhabitants  were  in  the  country,  a  meeting  was  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house  at  Watertown,  at  ten  A.  M.,  March  5, 1776,  aod 
after  choosing  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin  moderator,  and  after  a  fer- 
yent  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  delivered  aa 
oration,  which  was  received  with  universal  approbation,  it  being  tlie 
anniversary  of  Preston's  Massacre,  says  the  New  England  Chronide^ 
effected  ^^  by  a  band  of  ru£Sans  sent  hither  by  George,  the  brutal  tyrant 
of  Britain,  in  order  to  execute  his  infernal  plans  for  enslaving  a  free 
people."  The  oration  was  published  by  Benjamin  Edes,  atWatertowBi 
Boston  being  occupied  by  the  royalists  at  this  day,  there  was  no  lan- 
tern exhibition,  or  other  transparencies,  which  had  previously  oocnurred 
at  the  inn  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clapham,  an  antique,  spacious,  two-story  bride 
house  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Merchant's  Bank.  Mtsy 
British  officers  boarded  with  Mrs.  Clapham,  who  had  several  beautifill 
daughters,  one  of  whom  eloped  ^ith  one  of  the  ofiBcers,  and  is  said  to 
have  become  his  wife. 
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In  the  patriotic  performance  before  us,  it  is  remarked :  '^  English- 
men have  be^i  wont  to  boast  of  the  excellence  of  their  constitution, — 
to  boast  that  it  contained  whateyer  was  excellent  in  eyery  form  of  gOT- 
amment  hitherto  hj  the  wit  of  man  devised.  In  their  king,  whose 
power  was  limited,  they  have  asserted  that  they  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  monarchy,  without  fear  of  its  evils ;  while  their  House  of  Conmions, 
dioeen  by  the  suffrages  of  die  people,  and  dependent  upon  them,  repre- 
sented a  republic,  their  House  of  Peers,  forming  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  gave  them  the  benefit  of  an  aristoo- 
Tacy.  In  theory,  the  British  constitution  is,  on  many  accounts, 
excellent;  but  when  we  observe  it  reduced  to  practice, —  when  we 
observe  the  British  government,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  course 
of  years  administered, —  we  must  be  convinced  that  its  boasted  advan- 
tages are  not  reaL  The  management  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
appointment  of  civil  and  military  ofiBcers,  are  vested  in  the  king. 
Improving  the  advantages  which  these  powers  give  him,  he  hadi 
fiMind  means  to  corrupt  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  Britond 
jAease  themselves  with  the  thought  of  being  free.  Their  tyrant  suffers 
them  to  enjoy  the  shadow,  whilst  he  himself  grasps  the  substance,  of 
power.  Impossible  would  it  have  been  for  the  kings  of  England  to 
have  acquired  such  an  exorbitant  power,  had  tiiej  not  a  standing- 
army  under  their  command.  With  the  officers  of  this  army,  they  have 
bribed  men  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  their  country.  Having  artfully 
got  their  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  with  their  mercenary 
tones  they  have  awed  iheiti  into  submission.  When  they  have  appeared 
at  any  time  disposed  to  assert  their  freedom,  these  troops  have  been 
ready  to  obey  the  mandates  of  their  sovereign,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  Mood  of  their  brethren.  Having  found  the  efficacy  of  this  method 
to  qaell  the  spirit  of  Uberty  in  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  right- 
eoos  administration  of  the  righteous  King  George  the  Third  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  upon  the  people  of  America.  To  fright  us  into 
•abouaskm  to  their  unjustifiable  claims,  they  sent  a  military  force  to 
die  town  of  Boston.  This  day  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  measure.  By  their  intercourse  with  the  troops,  made  up  in  gen- 
enl  of  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  the  morak  of  our  youth  were 
ipted ;  the  temples  and  the  day  of  our  Crod  were  scandalously  pro- 
;  we  experienced  the  most  provoking  insults ;  and  at  length  saw 
die  atreeCa  of  Boston  strewed  with  the  corpses  of  five  of  its  inhabit- 
nti,  imixdered  in  cool  blood  by  the  British  mercenaries." 
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This  pathetic  alluskm  herewith  to  the  death  of  Warren  should  efcr 
i^pear  in  the  record  of  the  timea :  ''  This  daj,  upon  which  the  ^ooaij 
scene  was  first  opened,  caUs  upon  os  to  moom  fin*  the  heroes  who  haie 
aLready  died  on  the  bed  of  honor,  fighting  for  God  and  their  countrj . 
Especially  does  it  lead  us  to  recollect  the  name  and  the  Tirtueaof  Gen. 
Warren ;  —  the  kind,  the  humane,  the  benevolent  firiend,  in  the  pnTile 
walks  of  life, —  the  inflexible  patriot,  the  undaunted  ccHnmander,  in  Ui 
public  sphere, —  deserves  to  be  recollected  with  gratitude  and  esteem! 
This  audience,  acquainted  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  his  nmi- 
berless  virtues,  must  feel  his  loss,  and  bemoan  their  beloved,  thcff 
intrusted  fellow-citizen.  Ah!  my  countrymen,  what  tender,  whii 
excruciating  sensations,  rush  at  once  upon  our  burdened  minds,  whoi 
we  recall  his  loved  idea.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  of  Ik 
death, —  when  we  &ncy  that  we  see  his  savage  enemies  exalting  o% 
his  corpse,  beautiful  even  in  death, —  when  we  remember  that,  desti- 
tute of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  he  was  cast  into  the  ground,  withcmt  Aft 
distinction  due  to  his  rank  and  merit, —  we  cannot  restrain  the  startiag 
tear  —  we  cannot  repress  the  bursting  sigh !  We  mourn  thine  exit^ 
illustrious  shade !  with  undissembled  grief;  we  venerate  thine  exahed 
character ;  we  will  erect  a  monument  to  thy  memory  in  each  dT  ov 
grateful  breasts,  and  to  the  latest  ages  will  teach  our  tender  infimts  to 
lisp  the  name  of  Warren  with  veneration  and  applause ! " 

Rev.  Peter  Thacher  was  bom  at  Milton,  March  21, 1752.  He  wis 
a  son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  who  published  a  tract,  in  1764,  entitled 
'*  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,  occasioned  by  the  Act  ts 
lay  certain  Duties  on  the  British  Colonies,"  wherein  he  remaria: 
'^  Trade  is  a  nice  and  delicate  lady ;  she  must  be  courted  and  won  bj 
sofl  and  fair  addresses ;  she  will  not  bear  the  rude  hand  of  a  ravisher. 
Penalties  increased,  heavy  taxes  hud  on,  the  checks  and  oppressicms  of 
violence  removed, —  these  things  must  drive  her  from  her  pleasant 
abode.''  Our  tracts  were  of  no  avail  with  Parliament,  and  the  Stamp 
Act  was  passed  in  the  next  year.  John  Adams  writes  of  Thacher,  that 
"  From  1758  to  1765  I  attended  every  superior  and  inferior  court  in 
Boston,  and  recollect  not  one  in  which  he  did  not  invite  me  home  to 
spend  evenings  with  him,  when  he  made  me  converse  with  him  as  wdl 
as  I  could  on  all  subjects  of  religion,  mythology,  cosmogony,  metaphys> 
ics, —  Locke,  Clarke,  Leibnitz,  Bolingbroke,  Berkley, —  the  preestab- 
lished  harmony  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  add 
the  eternal  establishment  of  coincidences  between  their  operatioDS,  frte^ 
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wd  College  in  1769,  and  was  a  school-teacher  at  Chelsea  socm 
nt  dale.  From  his  childhood  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
f  of  religion ;  and  his  whole  mind,  as  it  expanded,  had  formed 
>  this  work.  The  &iher  of  Rev.  Aaron  Green,  formerly  of 
I  heing  intimate  with  him,  invited  him  to  pass  the  Sabbath  with 
ajfuUy  remarking,  *'  You  bad  better  bring  a  couple  of  sermons 
)u,  for  perhaps  we  shall  make  you  preach."  Accordingly,  it 
xmt  that  he  officiated  at  the  morning  service.  His  youthful  and 
ig  mien,  his  silvery  voice  and  golden  eloquence,  so  charmed  the 
9d  elements  of  this  divided  church,  that,  during  the  intermis- 
was  decided,  by  aoclamation,  that  he  was  the  man  to  heal  the 
CDS,  and  he  became  their  pastor  in  1770.  During  his  resi- 
in  that  town,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  measure  which 
the  Revolution ;  and  wrote,  at  die  request  of  the  Massachusetts 
ttee  of  Safe^,  a  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  dated 
5,  1775,  published  in  the  journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
li  he  was  a  member,  and  said  to  be  the  best  statement  of  that 
ver  prepared.  Dr.  Thacher  drafted,  also,  the  spirited  resolves 
rolutionary  instructions  recorded  on  the  Maiden  records  of 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1780, 
enaously  contended  against  establishing  the  office  of  Governor 
State ;  and,  when  the  matter  was  decided  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
objected  to  the  title  of  ''  His  Excellency,"  which  was  given  to 
ef  magistrate ;  —  but  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  he 

his  decided  support  Ho  was  often  a  chaplain  of  the  State 
tare. 
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good  people  of  Maiden  did  not  relinquish  their  admired  pastor  withoiit 
a  struggle.  After  much  excited  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Brattle-street  Church  should  pay  the  debt  of  the  Maiden  Churcb, 
amounting  to  a  thousand  dollars, —  a  debt  undoubtedlj  contracted  ia 
oonsequcnoe  of  the  general  depression  of  the  Revolution.  His  preadh 
ing  was  direct,  practical,  and  earnest ;  and,  like  Samuel  Cooper,  his 
predecessor  of  Brattle-street  Church,  he  possessed,  in  singoW  ezset 
lence,  the  gift  of  prayer ;  and  so  charmed  with  him  was  George  Wlnt* 
field,  that  he  called  him  ''  The  Toung  Elijah."  .  And  it  is  related  of 
his  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  of  Dedham,  a  man  of  strong  intel- 
lectual powers,  that  he  once  remarked  of  him, ''  I  know  brother  F^ler 
excels  me  in  prayer,  but  I  can  give  the  best  sermcms."  We  haie 
heard  it  stated,  that  when  Rey.  Peter  Thacher  first  i^peajred  in  the 
flowing  silk  gown  and  bands  given  him  by  John  Hancock,  and  reii 
from  the  elegant  Bible  in  the  new  mahogany  pulpit, —  also  the  g^  of 
the  generous  governor, —  and  the  people  listened  to  the  muaical  torn 
of  his  voice,  reasoning  for  the  best  interests  of  the  soul,  in  the  graoefid 
gestures  of  oratory,  he  effected  a  deep  impression.  He  was  settled  m 
Boston,  Jan.  12,  1785,  and  with  him  orthodoxy  departed  from  Bnt- 
tie-street  Church.  He  was  a  frequent  inmate  of  Hancock's  featha 
board,  who  was  his  parishioner.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
fix)m  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  Scodand,  was  conferred  npoi 
him.  Being  afflicted  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  he  visited  Sawi- 
nah,  Ga.,  where  he  died  in  six  weeks  after  leaving  home.  A  etaiogf 
on  his  character  was  pronounced,  Dec.  31,  1802,  by  Rev.  WiUiaii 
Emerson,  at  Brattle-street  Church ;  and  a  brief  memoir  waa  written  by 
Gov.  Sullivan,  who  was  his  parishioner  and  devoted  admirer.  He  pab- 
lished  twenty  pamphlets  of  a  religious  and  political  character,  writta 
in  an  easy  and  fiimiliar  style. 
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PEREZ  MORTON. 

APRIL  8,  1776.    OVER  THE  REMAINS  OF  WARREN. 

The  first  object  of  public  interest  to  the  Bostonians,  after  the  evac- 
of  the  British  troops,  was  the  recovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
bdofed  Warren.  They  were  found  on  the  heights  of  Charlestown. 
Aiooording  to  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  '^  a  natiye  of  Great  Britain,  who  was 
iD  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  came  to  the  friends  of  Warren,  ten 
woD&s  after  that  period,  and  told  them  he  could  point  out  the  spot 
idiere  the  remains  were  deposited.  He  was  offered  a  reward,  if  his 
should  be  correct ;  and  two  brothers  of  the  general,  with 
other  gentlemen,  accompanied  him  to  the  field.  A  sexton  com- 
digging  on  the  spot  he  pointed  out,  and  a  corpse  soon  began 
to  appear.  The  brothers,  unable  to  remain  longer,  retired,  having 
infbrmed  the  other  gentlemen  that  their  brother  might  be  distinguished 
by  a  particular  false  tooth.  He  was  identified  accordingly."  We 
«  erediUy  infi)rmed,  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot,  D.D.,  who,  accord- 
iag  to  Ids  private  diary,  received  of  the  munificent  Hancock,  in  the 
1777,  a  duree-comered  hat,  a  wig,  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
of  Bfadeira  wine,  has  related  to  his  son.  Dr.  Ephraim  Eliot,  that 
a  barbra*,  who  was  accustomed  to  dress  the  head  of  General  Warren, 
baog  on  the  battle-ground  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of  those  who  were 
kSIed  on  Bunker's  Hill,  accidentally  recognized  the  body  of  Warren, 
just  as  the  British  regulars  were  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  into  a  grave, 
over  another  body,  and  on  his  stating  the  fact  to  them,  they  wrapped 
a  mat  around  his  remains  previous  to  covering  up  the  earth ;  and  this 
WW  probably  the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  Cyclopedia. 

"  No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast,  — 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shnmd  they  wound  him  ; 
Bat  he  lay,  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  aroond  him.'* 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  relation  is  mainly  correct;  and 

we  have  gathered  from  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  a  nephew  of  the  general, 

tke  following  statement  of  additional  facts : 

•The  remains  of  Gen.  Warren  were  deposited  in  a  grave  under  a 

»,  and  the  spot  is  now  designated  in  gilt  letters  on  a  gram'te 
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stone  in  the  ground.  Thej  were  interred  beside  the  body  of  a  butcher,  on 
the  day  subsequent  to  the  &tal  contest,  and  were  per8(»iallj  identified, 
on  the  April  succeeding,  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  Ebeneaer  Warren, 
Esq.,  the  brothers  of  the  general,  who  readily  recognized  a  fiJbe  tooth, 
secured  by  wires,  in  the  place  of  an  eye-tooth  which  had  been  pre- 
viously removed ;  and,  although  his  body  and  that  of  the  batcher  were 
reduced  to  skeletons,  the  discovery  of  the  fiJse  tooth,  which  was  fimit 
iar  to  their  eyes,  and  the  aperture  in  the  skull,  together  with  the  frodc 
of  the  butcher,  which  remained  entire,  satisfied  them  that  they  witnesMd 
the  precious  relics  of  their  brother ;  and  they  were  remoyed  to  Soston, 
where  they  were  entombed  in  the  family  vault  of  Hon.  George  Biolb 
ards  Minot,  adjoining  the  tomb  of  Governor  Hancock,  in  the  Gramij 
Burying-ground,  and  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  Jolui 
C.  Warren.  On  turning  to  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  we  find 
it  stated,  under  date  of  April  7, 1776 :  '^  Yesterday,  the  remains  of  our 
worthy  General  Warren  were  dug  up  upon  Bunker's  Hill,  and  canned 
into  town,  and  on  Monday  are  to  be  interred  with  all  the  honots  of 
war.'* 

A  procession  was  formed,  on  the  8th  inst,  at  the  State-hooae,  in 
King-street,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  continental  forces,  a 
numerous  body  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  mourners,  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  selectmen,  and  citizens  of  the  town. 
The  pall  was  supported  by  Hon.  Gen.  Ward,  Brig.  Gren.  Frye,  Dr. 
Morgan,  Col.  Gridley,  Hon.  Mr.  Gill,  and  J.  Scollay,  Esq.  The 
remains  were  conveyed  into  King's  Chapel,  and  a  very  pertinent  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  after  an  excellent  dirge.  Presi- 
dent  Adams'  lady  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  remarked  at  the  time,  in 
relation  to  the  orator :  '^  I  think  the  subject  must  have  inspired  him. 
A  young  fellow  could  not  have  wished  a  finer  opportunity  to  diefi^j 
his  talents.  The  amiable  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  deceased,  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience ;  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  fell  a  martyr; 
their  own  sufierings  and  unparalleled  injuries,  all  fresh  in  their  minds, 
must  have  given  weight  and  energy  to  whatever  could  be  delivered  oq 
the  occasion.  The  dead  body,  like  that  of  Caesar,  before  their  eyeSi 
whilst  each  wound, 

'  Like  damb  months,  did  ope  their  raby  lips 
To  beg  the  Toice  and  utteranoe  of  a  tongae  : 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood,  — 
A  corse  shall  light  upon  their  line.*  " 
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Lideed,  this  oration  of  Morton  over  the  remains  of  Warren  instinct- 
vrdj  reminds  one  of  the  oration  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  remains  of 
Julius  Caesar ;  and  the  occasion  and  the  scene  were  of  equal  sublimitj. 
The  coming  apostrophe,  taken  from  the  exordium  of  this  splendid 
eulogy,  must  have  deeply  awakened  the  sensibility  of  the  audience : 

*  *  Illustrious  relics ! 

"What  tidings  from  the  grave?  Why  hast  thou  left  the  peaceful 
mansions  of  the  tomb,  to  visit  again  this  troubled  earth  ?  Art  thou 
the  welcome  messenger  of  peace  ?  Art  thou  risen  again  to  exhibit  thy 
glorious  wounds,  and  through  them  proclaim  salvation  to  thy  country? 
Or  art  thou  come  to  demand  that  last  debt  of  humanity  to  which  your 
rank  and  merit  have  so  justly  entitled  you,  but  which  has  been  so  long 
ungenerously  withheld  ?  And  art  thou  angry  at  the  barbarous  usage  ? 
Be  appeased,  sweet  ghost !  for,  though  thy  body  has  long  laid  undis- 
tinguished among  the  vulgar  dead,  scarce  privileged  with  earth  enough 
to  hide  it  from  the  birds  of  prey, —  though  not  a  kindred  tear  was 
dropped,  though  not  a  friendly  sigh  was  uttered,  o'er  thy  grave, —  and 
though  the  execrations  of  an  impious  foe  were  all  thy  funeral  knells, — 
yet,  matchless  patriot !  thy  memory  has  been  embalmed  in  the  affec- 
tions of  thy  grateful  countrymen,  who,  in  their  breasts,  have  raised 
eternal  monuments  to  thy  bravery ! "  In  another  passage,  Morton 
exclaims:  "Like  Harrington  he  wrote, —  like  Cicero  he  spoke, — like 
Hampden  he  lived, —  and  like  Wolfe  he  died ! " 

A  few  years  since,  the  remains  of  Gren.  Warren  were  removed  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Minots  to  the  family  tomb  of  his  nephew.  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren,  under  St.  Paul's  Church.  His  skull  is  in  a  careful  state 
of  preservation. 

Perez  Morton  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Nov.  13,  1751.  His  father 
aettled  at  Boston,  and  was  keeper  of  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  opposite 
Hayward-pkce,  and  died  in  1793.  The  son  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
Sdiool  in  1760,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771,  when  he 
studied  law ;  but  the  revolutionary  war  prevented  his  engaging  in  the 
practice,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Li  1775 
he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
deputy-secretary  of  the  province.  After  the  war,  he  opened  an  office 
M  an  attorney  at  law,  at  his  residence  in  State-street,  on  the  present 
ste  of  the  Union  Bank.  Li  1778  he  married  Sarah  Wentworth 
Apthorp,  at  Quincy,  noted  by  Paine  as  the  American  Sappho.  Mr. 
Morton  was  a  leader  of  the  old  Jacobin  Club,  which  held  meetings  at 
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the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  and  became  a  decided  Democrat     A  pofr 
ical  poet  of  Boston  thus  satirizes  Perez  Morton : 

**  Peres,  thoa  ait  in  eftmest,  though  some  dodhi  tliM ! 
In  truth,  the  Club  oould  nerer  do  without  thee  ! 
My  reasons  thus  I  give  thee  in  a  trice, — 
Tou  want  their  Totes,  and  they  want  your 


'*Thy  tongue,  shrewd  Peres,  ikvoring  ears  insureB,  — 
The  cash  elicits,  and  the  TOte  secures. 
Thus  the  Ui  oyster,  as  the  poet  tells. 
The  lawyer  ate,  —  his  clients  gained  the  shells.** 

Mr.  Morton  was  Speaker  of  the  House  &om  1806  to  1811,  and 
attomej-general  &om  1810  to  1832 ;  was  a  delegate  from  Dorcfao- 
ter  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution,  in  1820,  ud 
was  vigorous  in  general  debate.  He  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct.  14, 1837. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  an  eloquent  speaker,  of  an  el^^t  figoR 
and  polished  manners. 


BENJAMIN  HIGHBORN. 

MARCH  6,  1777.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MAS8ACBS. 

Wb  will  cite  a  passage  from  this  performance,  which  was  delivered 
at  the  old  brick  meeting-house,  to  indicate  its  patriotic  spirit:  "We  cml 
easily  conceive,"  says  Mr.  Hichbom,  "  a  mixture  of  prejudice  and  feir, 
that  will  excite  such  awful  ideas  of  the  person  to  whom  we  have  been 
taught  from  our  cradles  to  annex  the  properties  of  a  most  gracious 
sovereign,  most  sacred  majesty,  and  a  train  of  such  God-like  attributes, 
as  would  make  us  feci  conscious  of  a  degree  of  impiety  in  calling  a 
villain  by  his  proper  name,  while  shrouded  under  this  garb  of  sanctity. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  diverting  to  view  the  influence  of  this  chimerkil 
divinity  in  those  who  are  made  the  immediate  tools  of  supporting  it 
They  will  tell  you  it  is  a  task  most  ungrateful  to  men  of  their  sensibil- 
ity and  refinement,  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  sending  fire  and 
death  indiscriminately  among  the  innocent,  the  helpless,  and  the  &ir, 
—  but  they  have  sworn  to  be  fiuthful  to  their  sovereign,  and,  were  tlie/ 
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ordered  to  scale  the  ivalls  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  they  should  not  dare 
to  decline  the  impious  attempt 

"  Were  it  not  for  this  ridiculous  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  tyrant 
whom  they  serve,  we  must  suppose  them  ibols  or  madmen.  Indeed, 
that  very  faith  would  justify  the  charge  of  extreme  madness  and  folly 
•gainst  all  mankind  who  had  not  been  nurtured  in  this  cradle  of 
infisktuation.  Were  it  not  for  the  indulgence  that  a  generous  mind 
will  always  show  to  the  wellness  and  prejudices  of  the  worst  of  men, 
many  whom  the  chance  of  war  has  thro¥m  into  our  hands  must  have  felt 
the  severity  and  contempt  of  a  justly  enraged  people,  while  they,  with 
all  their  vanity  and  ostentation,  remain  the  unhurt  objects  of  our  pity. 

*<  It  is  surely  rather  a  subject  of  merry  ridicule,  than  deserving  of 
serious  resentment,  to  see  many  of  this  kind  of  gentry  affecting  to 
deny  the  character  of  prisoners,  and  attributing  that  indulgence,  which 
is  the  effect  of  unparalleled  generosity,  to  the  mean  motive  of  fear ;  but 
we  will  let  them  know  that  they  cannot  provoke  us  even  to  justice  in 
the  line  of  punishment,  and  we  leave  them  to  their  own  consciences, 
and  the  impartial  censures  of  surrounding  nations,  to  make  some 
retoms  for  the  unexampled  cruelties  that  many  of  our  firiends  have 
autfered  from  their  barbarous  hands, —  in  heu  of  that  severity  which, 
however  just,  humanity  shudders  to  inflict  But  we  cannot  think  it 
strange  to  find  people,  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  life,  influ- 
enced by  such  ridictilous  notions,  while  their  haughty  masters  seem  to 
labor  under  the  misfortune  of  the  same  infatuation." 

Benjamin  Hichbora  was  bom  at  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1746,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1772,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  July  27th  of 
that  year,  and  became  an  eminent  barrister.  He  was  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  most  fearless,  dauntless  patri- 
ots. In  1775,  a  Tory  wrote  of  him  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Pres- 
ton, and,  as  a  young  lawyer,  standing  a  fair  chance  for  the  gallows. 
He  was  imprisoned  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war  in  Boston  harbor,  and  a 
note  of  his  oration  thus  alludes  to  the  fact : 

''  Capt  Johnson  and  his  crew,  the  prisoners  in  general  at  New  York 
and  Halifax,  Mr,  LovcU  and  many  others  in  Boston,  are  instances  suf- 
6cient  to  destroy  the  little  credit  the  British  ever  had  for  humanity ; 
and  the  suffi^rings  of  some  to  which  I  myself  have  been  a  witness, 
exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  hazards  of  a  languishing  disease 
in  confinement  on  ship-board,  in  view  of  the  persons  and  habitations 
of  their  nearest  firiends,  and  a  sympathizing  parent  turned  over  the  side. 
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with  reproaches  for  attemptmg  to  speak  to  his  side,  sn&ring,  dying 
child,  most  give  the  characters  of  the  polite,  sensible,  humane  Adminl 
Grayes,  and  his  nephew  Sam,  a  stamp  of  inSeony  which  the  power  of 
time  can  never  wipe  away." 

When  Mr.  Schbom  took  his  degree  at  the  college,  his  oommeno^ 
ment  part  was  in  Latin :  "An  Crimen,  non  Republics  noxinm,  Cogni- 
tioni  hnmanse  subjici  debeat?"  He  married  Hannah  Grardner,  Mardi 
2,  1780,  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  a  hardware  merdiaiit, 
whom  tradition  relates  he  shot  with  a  pistol  at  the  dinner-table  of  her 
husband,  stating  he  was  not  aware  that  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  balL 
To  obviate  the  tendency  of  the  imputation  against  him,  we  quote  from 
the  Boston  Gazette  of  Jan.  11,  1779,  the  following  relation  of  tfae 
unfortunate  death  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  which  occurred  on  the  Sat- 
urday evening  previous :  "  Sitting  in  his  parlor,  with  his  lady  and  a 
friend,  he  had  been  comparing  an  elegant  pair  of  pistols,  which  he  h«i 
bought  the  preceding  day,  with  a  pair  which  he  had  some  time  b^xe, 
and  which  were  supposed  to  be  unloaded.  Upon  one  of  these  Ihr. 
Andrews  observed  some  rust  in  a  place  left  for  the  engraver  to  mad^ 
the  owner's  name  upon.  His  friend  undertook  to  rub  it  oC  Hafing 
accomplished  it,  he  was  returning  the  pistol  to  Mr.  Andrews,  who  nm 
sitting  in  a.  chair  at  the  table  by  the  fireside.  Unhappily,  as  he  took 
it  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Andrews  grasped  it  in  such  a  maimer  » 
brought  his  thumb  upon  the  trigger,  which  happened  to  have  no  guard, 
and  it  instantly  discharged  its  contents  into  his  head,  near  his  tempk. 
and  he  expired  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  tew 
minutes  before  he  had  taken  the  screw-pins  from  both  these  pstois, 
and  one  of  them  almost  to  pieces ;  and  had  handled  them  without  aajL 
caution,  and  in  every  direction  against  his  own  body,  and  dioae  irfe 
were  in  the  room  with  him."  The  verdict  of  the  jury  of  inquest  WH, 
that  Mr.  Andrews  came  to  his  death  by  misfortune. 

As  (k>lonel  of  the  Cadets  of  Boston,  he  marched  to  Rhode  lalaiid 
in  1778.  Mr.  Hichbom  was  a  representative  of  Boston,  a  democnt 
of  the  old  school,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  Jefferson.  Many  &iimi 
lawyers  read  law  in  his  office.     He  died  at  Dorchester,  Sept  15, 1817. 

A  witty  political  poet  of  Boston,  in  1795,  thus  alludes  to  Hidibon 
in  a  poem,  ^*  The  Lyars,"  which,  when  published,  excited  furious  lioli: 

**  Sooner  shall  Yinal  id  his  school  remain. 
Or  Hewes,  mj  pack-horse,  common  sense  attain ; 
Sooner  shaU  Morton's  speeches  seem  too  Icmg, 
Or  Hiehbom  to  laj  a  tax  npoa  the  tongoe  i 
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Sooner  ihall  language  'ecape  the  dam-like  Up 
Of  Tommj  Edwards,  ere  he  drinks  his  Hip ; 
Sooner  shall  Dexter  use  a  word  nnoonth. 
Than  Dr.  Jarvis  erer  speak  the  truth." 


JONATHAN  WILLIAMS  AUSTIN- 

MARCH  5,  1778.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MABSACRB. 

Jonathan  Williams  Austin  was  bom  at  Boston,  April  18, 1751. 
He  entered  the  Latin  School  1759,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1769.  The  first  English  exercise  at  this  college,  it  is  said,  on  com- 
■lencement-day,  July,  1769,  was  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Austin  and 
WQliam  Tudor.     He  read  law  ¥rith  John  Adams  at  the  same  period. 

Ifr.  Austin  was  the  first  witness  examined  in  the  trial  of  the  Brit- 
iah  soldiers  for  the  murder  of  the  victims  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770. 
He  is  recorded  as  clerk  to  John  Adams,  Esq.,  and  recognized  one 
William  McCadey,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  related  as  follows: 
''On  tbe  evening  of  the  5th  of  March  last,  I  heard  the  bells  ring,  and 
immediately  went  into  King-street"  In  answer  to  the  question  how 
pmnj  people  were  present  on  his  entrance  there,  he  replied,  '^  There 
w^t  be  twenty  or  thirty,  I  believe.  I  saw  the  sentry  at  the  custom- 
bouse  door,  swinging  his  gun  and  bayonet  There  were  a  parcel  of 
and  boys  round  him.  I  desired  them  to  come  away,  and  not 
the  sentry.  Some  of  them  came  off,  and  went  to  the  middle 
of  the  street  I  then  left  them,  and  went  up  towards  the  main  guard. 
Immediately  a  party  came  down.  I  walked  by  the  side  of  them  till  I 
cune  to  the  sentry-box,  at  the  custom-house.  McCauley  then  got  to 
Ike  right  of  the  sentry-box ;  he  was  then  loading  his  piece.  I  was 
about  four  feet  off  McCauley  said, '  Damn  you,  stand  off! '  and  pushed 
bii  bayonet  at  me.  Ididso.  Immediately  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun. 
He  came  round  the  sentry-box,  and  stood  close  to  it  on  the  right  I 
flood  inside  the  gutter,  dose  by  the  box,  which  was  three  or  four  feet 
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from  the  corner  of  the  custom-house."  In  answer  to  the  qnestini 
how  many  guns  did  you  hear  fired,  Mr.  Austin  replied  that  there  woe 
five  or  six.    Mr.  Austin  was  admitted  to  Suflblk  bar  July  27,  1772. 

We  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Austin  was  ever  married ;  we  infer,  how- 
ever, from  an  "  Epitaph  for  Himself,"  as  follows,  that  matrimony  was 
a  subject  near  his  heart,—  but  he  was  removed  in  early  life  : 

"  I  had  my  idlings,  be  the  truth  oonfest ; 
And,  reader,  canst  thoo  boast  a  blamelesB  breast  f 
Nor  hold  me  all  defect ;  I  had  a  mind 
That  wished  all  happiness  to  all  mankind, — 
That  more  than  wished,  — the  little  in  mj  power 
I  cheered  the  sorrowing,  soothed  the  dying  boar. 
Teamed,  thoogh  in  Tain,  to  saTe  life*s  parting  thread. 
Which  mourned  the  pious,  more  the  Ticious,  dead. 
Spare  me  one  tear,  and  then,  kind  reader,  go  ; 
Lire  foe  to  none,  and  die  without  a  Ibe. 
Live,  and,  if  possible,  enlarge  thy  plan  ; 
Not  lire  alone,  —  die,  too,  tiie  firiend  of  man. 
And  when  oar  dust  obeys  the  tmmpet's  caU, 
He  'U  pro?e  our  friend  who  lired  and  died  Ibr  alL*' 

He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Middlesex  Convention,  in  1774,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  prepared  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention.  He 
was  author  of  Poetical  and  Political  Essays,  and  a  colonel  in  the  annj 
of  the  Revolution.     He  died  in  a  southern  State,  in  1779. 

The  patriotic  oration  of  Mr.  Austin,  delivered  at  the  Old  Brick, 
bums  warm  with  pure  love  of  country,  and  we  select  one  passage  to 
the  point:  '^It  is  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  conse- 
quences thence  resulting,  that  we  deprecate.  Armies,  in  defence  of 
our  country  unjustly  invaded,  are  necessary,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
justifiable.  We,  my  friends,  attacked  by  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  force  the  effects  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate, have  been  obliged  to  make  the  last  solemn  appeal.  And  I  cuh 
not  but  feel  a  pleasing  kind  of  transport,  when  I  see  America,  undaunted 
by  the  many  trying  scenes  that  have  attended  her,  still  baffling  the 
efforts  of  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe,  and  exhibiting  an 
instance  unknown  in  history.  To  see  an  army  of  veterans,  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  headed  by  a 
general  tutored  in  the  field  of  war,  illustrious  by  former  victories,  and 
flushed  with  repeated  successes,  threatening,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
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expression,  to  spread  havoc,  desolation,  and  ruin,  around  him,  —  to  see 
•Qch  a  soldiery  and  such  a  general  yielding  to  a  hardy  race  of  men, 
new  to  the  field  of  war, — while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  exalts  the  character 
of  the  latter,  convincingly  proves  the  folly  of  those  who,  under  pre- 
teDce  of  having  a  body  of  troops  bred  to  war  and  ever  ready  for 
action,  adopt  this  dangerous  system,  in  subversion  of  every  principle 
of  lawful  government  Here,  if,  after  having  depictured  scenes  of  so 
distressing  nature,  it  may  not  appear  too  descending,  I  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  British  general  and  his  troops,  who,  not  willing  to 
reflect  on  their  present  humiliating  condition,  affect  the  air  of  arrogant 
superiority.  But  Americans  have  learnt  them  that  men,  fighting  on 
the  principles  of  fireedom  and  honor,  despise  the  examples  that  have 
been  set  them  by  an  enemy ;  and,  though  in  the  field  they  can  brave 
every  danger  in  defence  of  those  principles,  to  a  vanquished  enemy 
tbey  know  how  to  be  generous, — but  that  this  is  a  generosity  not  weak 
and  unmeaning,  but  founded  on  just  sentiments,  and  if  wantonly  pre- 
sumed upon,  will  never  interfere  with  that  national  justice  which  ever 
ought,  and  lately  has  been,  properly  exerted." 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

MABCH  6,  1779.    ON  THB  B06ION  MASSACR& 

William  Tudob  was  bom  at  Boston,  March  28,  1750,  a  son  of 
John  Tudor,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop's  church,  who  records,  in  1779, 
that  "  the  sudden  judgments  of  an  earthquake,  terrible  storm,  and  fire, 
have  all  three  done  damage  to  the  meeting-house,  within  his  remem- 
fanmoe."  The  son  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1758,  graduated  at 
Harvmid  CclLlege  in  1769,  studied  law  with  John  Adams,  was  admitted 
U>  Siiff>lk  bar  July  27,  1772,  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  a  colonel  in 
Ihe  anny  of  the  Revolution,  and  Judge  Advocate  General  from  1775 
to  1778.  He  married  Delia  Jarvis,  March  5, 1778.  He  was  a  mem- 
kr  of  the  Hoose  and  Senate,  and  in  1809-10  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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CoL  Tudor  was  Yico-president  of  the  Society  of  Cmcinnati  of  ibamr 
chosetts,  in  1816,  -and  was  the  last  orator  of  that  institation,  in  1791. 
lie  acted  as  Judge  Advocate  in  the  trials  of  officers  engaged  in  the  wir 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maasachnaetta 
Historical  Society,  in  whose  collections  appears  an  extended  memoir. 
He  died  July  8,  1819. 

Mr.  Tudor  was,  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  separated  firmn  the 
lady  to  whom  his  affections  were  engaged,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  For  the  benefit  of  a  better  air,  she  resided  some  time  on 
Noddle's  Island,  in  the  £etmily  of  Mr.  Williams.  One  of  his  boyish 
acquisitions  was  now  of  use  to  him.  He  was,  in  his  youth,  an  excel- 
lent swimmer.  When  a  boy,  being  on  a  visit  on  board  of  an  English 
ship  of  the  line  in  the  harbor,  the  conversation  turned  upon  swimming; 
and  he  proposed  to  jump  from  thetaffirail  rail  over  the  stem, —  which, 
in  ships  of  the  old  model,  was  a  considerable  height, —  if  any  one 
would  do  the  same.  A  sailor  offered  himself  The  boy  took  the  leap, 
but  the  man  was  afraid  to  follow.  He  now  profited  by  a  knowledge  of 
this  ai*t.  To  have  attempted  visiting  the  island  in  a  boat,  would  have 
exposed  him  to  certain  capture  by  the  enemy ;  but,  tying  his  clothes 
in  a  bundle  on  his  head,  he  used  to  swim  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
Chelsea  to  the  island,  make  his  visit,  and  return  to  the  continent  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  the  elegant  and  spirited  oration  of  Col.  William  Tudor,  delivered 
at  the  Old  Brick,  we  find  a  passage  specially  worthy  of  perpetual 
reconl :  **  In  1764  the  plan  for  raising  a  revenue  from  this  country 
was  resolved  on  by  the  British  ministry,  and  their  obsequious  Parlia- 
ment were  instructed  to  pass  an  act  for  that  purpose.  Not  omtent 
with  having  for  a  century  directed  the  entire  commerce  of  America,  and 
centred  its  profits  in  their  own  island,  thereby  deriving  from  the  colo- 
nies every  substantial  advantage  which  the  situation  and  trans-marine 
distance  of  the  country  could  afford  them ;  not  content  with  appointing 
the  principal  officers  in  the  different  governments,  while  the  king  had  a 
negative  upon  every  law  that  was  enacted;  not  content  with  our 
supporting  the  whole  charge  of  our  municipal  estabUshments,  although 
their  own  creatures  held  the  chief  posts  therein ;  not  content  with  lay- 
in  gcxtemal  duties  upon  our  mutilated  and  shackled  commerce, —  they, 
by  this  statute,  attempted  to  rob  us  of  even  the  curtailed  property, 
the  hard-earned  peculium  which  still  remained  to  us,  to  create  a  rev- 
cnue  for  the  support  of  a  fleet  and  army;  in  reality,  to  overawe  and 
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lociire  our  subjection, — not  (as  they  insidiously  pretended)  to  protect 
our  trade,  or  defend  our  frontiers ;  the  first  of  which  they  annoyed, 
and  the  latter  deserted. 

*'  After  repealing  this  imperious  edict, —  not  because  it  was  unjust  in 
principle,  but  inexpedient  in  exercise, —  they  proceeded  to  declare,  by 
a  public  act  of  the  whole  legislature,  that  we  had  no  property  but  what 
was  at  their  disposal,  and  that  Americans,  in  future,  were  to  hold  their 
privileges  and  lives  solely  on  the  tenure  of  the  good  will  and  pleasure 
of  a  British  Parliament  Acts  soon  followed  correspondent  to  this 
righteous  determination,  which  not  quadrating  with  American  ideas  of 
right,  justice  and  reason,  a  fleet  and  army  were  sent  to  give  them  that 
force  which  laws  receive  when  promulgated  from  the  mouths  of  can^ 
non,  or  at  the  points  of  bayonets.  We  then  first  saw  our  harbor 
crowded  with  hostile  ships,  our  streets  with  soldiers, —  soldiers  accus- 
tomed to  consider  military  prowess  as  the  standard  of  excellence ;  and, 
vain  of  the  splendid  pomp  attendant  on  regular  armies,  they  contempt- 
uously looked  down  on  our  peaceful  orders  of  citizens.  Conceiving 
themselves  more  powerful,  they  assumed  a  superiority  which  they  did 
not  fisel ;  and  whom  they  could  not  but  envy,  they  affected  to  despise. 
Perhaps, —  knowing  they  were  sent,  and  believing  they  were  able,  to 
subdue  us, —  they  thought  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  observe  any 
measures  with  slaves.  Hence  that  arrogance  in  the  carriage  of  the 
officers;  hence  that  licentiousness  and  brutality  in  the  common  soldiers, 
which  at  length  broke  out  with  insufferable  violence,  and  proceeding  to 
personal  insults  and  outrageous  assaults  on  the  inhabitants,  soon  roused 
them  to  resentment,  and  produced  the  catastrophe  which  we  now  com- 
memorate. The  immediate  horrors  of  that  distressful  night  have  been 
■o  often  and  so  strikingly  painted,  that  I  shall  not  again  wring  your 
feeling  bosoms  with  the  affecting  recital.  To  the  fitithful  pen  of  his- 
tory I  leave  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  horrid  prelude  to  those  more 
ezteosive  tragedies  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  most  obstinate  and 
nnguinary  prince,  have  since  been  acted  in  every  pomer  of  America 
where  his  armies  have  been  able  to  penetrate." 

Judge  Tudor,  when  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1800,  after 

his  arrival  at  London,  was  presented  at  court  by  our  ambassador,  Rufus 

King.     On  the  mention  of  his  name,  King  George  smiled,  and  observed, 

in  his  rapid  manner,  '^ Tudor!   what  —  one  of  us?"     Having  been 

told  that  he  had  just  come  from  France,  he  eagerly  made  many  inquiries 

tmpdcting  the  state  of  that  country,  the  situation  of  Paris,  and  the 

10* 
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opinions  of  the  inhabitants.  These  court  presentations  are  generally  a 
mere  matter  of  form ;  but  foreigners,  introduced  by  their  ambaasadois, 
are  received  apart  by  the  king,  and  before  the  subjects  of  the  country. 
The  king's  curiosity  continued  the  interview  so  long,  that  Lord  Gal- 
loway, the  lord  in  waiting,  who  had  a  great  amount  of  duty  to  perform, 
grew  impatient,  and  said,  '^  His  Majesty  seems  to  be  so  deeply  engaged 
with  his  cousin,  that  he  forgets  what  a  number  of  persons  are  in  wait- 
ing to  be  presented."  The  king,  in  this  audience,  exhibited  all  the 
courtesy  and  inquisitive  good  sense  which  always  distinguished  him. 

When  at  Paris,  in  1807,  the  Empress  Josephine  liad  it  in  charge  to 
amuse  the  courtiers  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon.  She  gave  enter- 
tainments at  the  palace,  which  were  called  cerdes.  The  first  singers 
and  actors  were  called  to  perform  a  few  select  pieces  on  these  eveningi, 
and  a  light  but  most  exquisite  supper  was  given  to  the  guests.  After 
Mr.  Tudor  and  the  ladies  of  his  fsunily  had  been  presented,  they  were 
invited  several  times  to  these  cercles,  and  also  to  similar  entertainment 
finom  the  other  branches  of  the  imperial  fomily.  A  trifling  circum> 
stance  will  here  show  how  minute  the  French  are  in  their  attentioDS. 
In  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  gentlemen  were  presented  to  Gambaoeres, 
and  afterwards  invited  to  his  table.  From  very  abstemious  and  simple 
habits  in  early  life,  he  became  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  ostenta- 
tious of  the  imperial  court.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  expense  and 
excellence  of  his  table.  Mr.  Tudor  was  invited  to  dine  with  him;  and, 
as  he  did  not  speak  French,  though  he  understood  it,  a  gentleman  was 
placed  by  him  who  spoke  English  perfectly.  In  the  course  of  the  din- 
ner, he  was  offered  a  piece  of  plum-pudding,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  told  that  it  had  been  prepared  purposely  for  him,  thinking  it 
was  a  national  dish.  Of  course,  he  could  not  refuse  to  take  a  piece. 
Though  he  was  fonder  of  the  simple  dishes  of  his  own  country  than 
the  costly  and  scientific  preparations  of  French  cookery,  he  was  always 
willing  to  admit  that  this  dinner  of  the  arch-chancellor  could  not  be 
surpassed. 
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JONATHAN  MASON. 

JCABCH  6,  1780.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

Jonathan  Mason  was  bom  in  Boston,  Aag.  80, 1752,  a  son  of 
ktk,  Jonathan  Mbson  of  the  Old  South  Church ;  entered  the  Latin 
chool  in  1768,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1774,  a  student  at 
kw  under  John  Adams,  and  an  attorney  in  1777.  Mr.  Mason  was 
De  of  the  ninety-six  attestators  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  confirms 

&ct  regarding  Hutchinson,  related  in  the  History  of  Massachusetts : 

^'Jonathan  Mason,  of  lawful  age,  testifies  and  says,  that  on  the 
facing  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  about  ten  o'clock,  being  in  Eing- 
tveet,  Boston,  standing  near  His  Honor  the  lieutenant-governor,  he 
mrd  him  say  to  an  officer  at  the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  who,  it 
ras  said,  was  Capt  Preston,  '  Sir,  you  are  sensible  you  had  no  right 
>  fire,  unless  you  had  orders  from  a  magistrate.'  To  which  Capt 
Vaston  replied,  '  Sir,  we  were  insulted,' —  or  words  to  that  purpose ; 
poo  which  Capt  Preston  desired  His  Honor  to  go  with  him  to  the 
■ard-house,  which  His  Honor  declined,  and  repiured  to  the  council- 
hamber. 

''Boston,  March  21, 1770." 

On  the  Monday  after  the  memorable  5th  March,  1780,  Mr.  Mason 
eUvered  a  spirited  oration  in  the  Old  Brick  Church,  when  a  collection 
18  taken  for  the  unhappy  Monk,  still  languishing  from  the  cruel  wounds 
Bceived  at  the  Massacre.     ^'  The  living  history  of  our  own  times  will 
my  conviction  to  the  latest  posterity,"  says  Jonathan  Mason  in  his 
loquent  performance,  ''that  no  state,  that  no  community, —  I  may  say, 
liat  no  family, —  nay,  even  that  no  individual, —  can  possibly  flourish  i 
nd  be  happy,  without  some  portion  of  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism. ! 
t  was  this  that  raised  America  from  being  the  haunt  of  the  savage,  I 
nd  the  dwelling-place  of  the  beast,  to  her  present  state  of  civil- 
H^n  and  opulence ;  it  was  this  that  hath  supported  her  under  the 
Bverest  trials ;  it  was  this  that  taught  her  sons  to  fight,  to  conquer     I 
nd  to  die,  in  support  of  freedom  and  its  blessings.     And  what  is  it,     ^ 
ot  this  ardent  love  of  liberty,  that  has  induced  you,  my  fellow-citi- 
ens,  to  attend  on  this  solemn  occasion,  again  to  encourage  the  streams 
r  sensibility,  and  to  listen  with  so  much  attention  and  candor  to  one 
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of  the  youngest  of  your  fellow-citizens,  whose  youth  and  inabifi^ 
plead  powerfully  against  him,  while  the  annual  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
memory  of  those  departed  dtiiens  who  fell  the  first  sacrifices  to  arU- 
trary  power  ?  Check  not  such  generous  feelings.  They  are  the  fiuiti 
of  virtue  and  humanity ;  and,  while  the  obligations  you  remain  under 
to  those  unhappy  men  lead  you  to  shed  the  sympathetic  tear,  to  dweD 
with  pleasure  upon  their  memories,  and  execrate  the  causes  of  th^ 
death,  remember  that  you  can  never  repay  them.  Ever  bear  it  in 
your  minds,  that  so  implicit  was  the  confidence  you  willingly  placed  in 
that  country  that  owed  to  you  her  affection,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  that  inhuman  weapon  of  tyrants  into  the  very  heart  of 
your  peaceful  villages,  you  still  would  fiun  rely  on  their  deceitful  asser- 
tions, and  paint  the  deformed  monster  to  your  imaginations  as  the  min- 
ister of  peace  and  protection.  Men  bom  in  the  bosom  of  liberty, 
living  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections  in  their  full  vigor,  having 
once  fixed  them  upon  particular  objects,  they  are  not  hastily  eradi- 
cated. Unaccustomed  to  sport  with  and  wantonly  sacrifice  these  sensi- 
ble overflowings  of  the  heart,  to  run  the  career  of  passion  and  blinded 
lust,  to  be  &miliar  with  vice  and  sneer  at  virtue,  to  surprise  innocence 
by  deceitful  cunning,  and  assume  the  shade  of  friendship  to  conceal 
the  greater  enmity,  you  could  not  at  once  realize  the  fixed,  the  delib- 
erate intention  of  those  from  whom  you  expected  freedom  to  load  yoa 
with  slavery  and  chains ;  — and  not  till  insult  repeated  upon  insult, — 
not  till  oppression  stalked  at  noonday  through  every  avenue  in  your 
cities, —  nay,  not  till  the  blood  of  your  peaceful  brethren  flowed 
through  your  streets, —  was  the  envenomed  serpent  to  be  discovered 
in  the  bushes ;  —  not  till  a  general  trespass  had  been  made  upon  the 
keenest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  widowed  mother  was  sum- 
moned to  entomb  the  cold  remains  of  her  affectionate  son,  the  virtuous 
bosom  to  resign  its  tender  partner,  and  social  circles  their  nearest 
friends,  could  you  possibly  convince  yourselves  that  you  and  Britain 
were  to  be  friends  no  more.  Thrice  happy  day !  the  consequences  of 
which  have  taught  the  sons  of  America  that  a  proper  exercise  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  the  love  of  virtue  hath  been  able  to  surprise  and  baffle 
the  most  formidable  and  most  powerful  tyranny  on  earth." 

Jonathan  Mason  was  an  eminent  counsellor  at  law,  and  a  memb^ 
of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1798  he  was  of  the  Governor's  Council; 
in  1800  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1819  to  the 
House  in  Congress,  when  he  voted  for  the  Missouri  Compromise.    In 
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1820,lie  was  a  Boston  delegate  to  the  oonvention  on  the  revision  of  the 
State  Constitution.  He  was  distinguished  for  great  energy  of  charac- 
ter, and  dignity  of  manners.  In  stature  he  was  tall  and  erect.  He 
died  at  Boston,  Nov.  1,  1881.  Mr.  Mason  married  Susanna,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Powell,  April  18, 1779.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  married 
their  daughter  Susan  in  1808,  and  Hon.  Dayid  Sears  married  their 
daughter  Miriam  C.  in  1809.  An  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Mason,  | 
by  €rilbert  Stuart,  is  in  the  &mily  of  Mr.  Sears. 


THOMAS  DAWES. 

MARCH  5,  1781.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

Thomas  Dawes  was  a  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Dawes,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, and  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  HewasbomatBoston,  July8,1758. 
He  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1766,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1777,  early  entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  became  an  eminent 
ooonsellor.  He  married  Margaret  Gh*eenleaf  in  1781,  and  resided  on 
the  paternal  estate  in  Purchase-street,  a  place  famous  in  the  Bevolu- 
tkm  for  private  caucuses.  He  ever  evinced  a  lively  imagination,  and 
natural  thirst  for  polite  literature.  His  witticisms  are  proverbial,  and 
htt  patriotic  and  literary  poetic  effusions  were  highly  popular.  Before 
he  became  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State,  which  he  filled  until 
1803,  when  he  became  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  Boston  until 
1823.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  for  Suffolk  county,  which 
station  he  occupied  until  his  decease,  July  22,  1825.  Judge  Dawes 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  of  1820  for  revising  the  oon- 
stitntion.  He  was  of  very  small  stature,  being  not  five  feet  in  height, 
bat  rotund  and  fleshy  round  the  waist  His  face  was  florid  and  small, 
with  expressive  eyes.  His  hair  was  long  and  gray.  His  utterance 
WM  of  a  striking  lisp,  and  his  voice  was  soft  and  clear.  He  wore 
■DaD-dothee  and  buckled  shoes.    When  it  was  announced  that  Thomas 
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Dawes  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Col.  Hichbom,  it  is 
related,  who  was  displeased,  contemptuously  said  of  him, ''  I  could  put 
him  into  my  pocket''  Upon  being  informed  of  this,  Judge  Dawes 
promptly  remarked,  with  great  dignity  and  good-nature,  ''  K  he  dil 
pocket  me,  he  would  have  had  more  law  in  his  pocket  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  head."  On  another  occasi<m|  standing  among  five  other 
guests  in  a  drawing-room,  just  before  dinner  was  announced,  all  cf 
whom  were  tall  or  stouter  than  himself, — Gen.  Arnold  Welles,  CoL 
Roulstone,  Maj.  Benjamin  Russell,  and  others, —  one  of  them  jocosely 
asked  him  how  he  felt,  being  so  small,  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so 
many  large  men ;  to  whom  he  promptly  replied,  *'  Like  a  silver  six- 
penny piece  among  five  copper  cents, —  much  less  in  size  than  any  one, 
but  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  all  of  them  together." 

When  the  liberty-pole  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Liberty 
Tree  once  flourished,  opposite  Frog-lane,  Judge  Dawes  wrote  as 
follows : 

**  Of  high  renown  here  grew  the  tree,  — 
The  elm  so  dear  to  liberty. 
Tour  sires,  beneath  its  saored  shade. 
To  Freedom  early  homage  paid  ; 
This  day,  with  filial  awe,  surround 
Its  root,  that  sanctifies  the  ground ; 
And,  by  your  fiithers*  spirits,  swear 
The  rights  they  left  you  'U  not  impair.'* 

'^  Do  we  not  see  the  darkened  spring  of  1770,"  said  Judge  Dawes 
in  his  oration  at  the  Old  Brick,  '^  like  the  moon  in  a  thick  atmosphere, 
rising  in  blood,  and  ushered  in  by  the  figure  of  Britain  plunging  her 
poiguard  in  the  young  bosom  of  America?  0,  our  bleeding  country  I 
was  it  for  this  our  hoary  sires  sought  thee  through  all  the  elements, 
and  having  found  thee  sheltering  away  from  the  western  wave,  discon- 
solate, cheered  thy  sad  face,  and  decked  thee  out  like  the  garden  of 
God  ?  Time  was  when  wc  could  all  aflSrm  to  this  gloomy  question, — 
when  we  were  ready  to  cry  out  that  our  fathers  had  done  a  vain  thing. 
I  mean  upon  that  unnatural  right  which  wc  now  commemorate ;  when 
the  fire  of  Brutus  was  on  many  a  heart, — when  the  strain  of  Gracchus 
was  on  many  a  tongue.  *  Wretch  that  I  am !  —  whither  shall  I 
retreat  J  —  whither  shall  I  turn  me?  —  to  the  capitol?  The  capitol 
swims  in  my  brother^s  blood.  To  my  fiimily  ?  There  must  I  seci  a 
wretched,  a  mournful  and  afflicted  mother.'  Misery  loves  to  brood 
over  its  own  woes  ]  and  so  peculiar  were  the  woes  of  that  nij^t^.  so 
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expressive  the  pictures  of  despair,  so  various  the  face  of  death, 
Aat  not  all  the  grand  tragedies  which  have  been  since  acted  can  crowd 
from  our  minds  that  era  of  the  human  pafisions,  that  preface  to  the 
goieral  conflict  that  now  rages.  May  we  never  forget  to  offer  a  sac- 
lifioe  to  the  manes  of  our  brethren  who  bled  so  early  at  the  foot  of  Lib- 
erty. Hitherto  we  have  nobly  avenged  their  fall ;  but  as  ages  cannot 
eipunge  the  debt,  their  melancholy  ghosts  still  rise  at  a  stated  season, 
and  will  forever  wander  in  the  night  of  this  noted  anniversary.  Let 
us,  then,  be  frequent  pilgrims  at  their  tombs.  There  let  us  profit  of 
all  our  feelings ;  and,  while  the  senses  are  ^  struck  deep  with  woe,' 
give  wing  to  the  imagination.  Hark !  even  now,  in  the  hollow  wind,  I 
hear  the  voice  of  the  departed :  '  0  ye  who  listen  to  wisdom,  and  aspire 
to  immortality,  as  ye  have  avenged  our  blood,  thrice  blessed !  as  ye 
still  war  against  the  mighty  hunters  of  the  earth,  your  names  are 
recorded  in  heaven ! ' 

'^  Such  are  the  suggestions  of  fancy ;  and,  having  given  them  their 
due  scope, —  having  described  the  memorable  Fifth  of  March  as  a  sea- 
son of  disaster, —  it  would  be  an  impiety  not  to  consider  it  in  its  other 
relation ;  for  the  rising  honors  of  these  States  are  distant  issues,  as 
it  were,  from  the  intricate  though  all-wise  divinity  which  presided 
upon  that  night  Strike  that  night  out  of  time,  and  we  quench  the 
first  ardor  of  a  resentment  which  has  been  ever  since  increasing,  and 
now  accelerates  the  fall  of  tyranny.  The  provocations  of  that  night 
must  be  numbered  among  the  master  springs  which  gave  the  first 
motion  to  a  vast  machinery,  a  noble  and  comprehensive  system  of 
national  independence.  'The  independence  of  America,'  says  the 
writer  under  the  signature  of  '  Common  Sense/  ^  should  have  been 
considered  as  dating  its  era  from  the  first  musket  that  was  fired  against 
her.'  Be  it  so !  but  Massachusetts  may*  certainly  date  many  of  its 
blessings  from  the  Boston  Massacre, —  a  dark  hour  in  itself,  but  from 
which  a  marvellous  light  has  arisen.  From  that  night,  revolution 
became  inevitable,  and  the  occasion  commenced  of  the  present  most  | 
beautiful  form  of  government.  We  often  read  of  the  original  contract,  ^ 
and  of  mankind,  in  the  early  ages,  passing  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
immediate  civilization.  But  what  eye  could  penetrate  through  Gothic 
ni|^t  and  barbarous  fable  to  that  remote  period  7  Such  an  eye,  per- 
haps, was  present,  when  the  Deity  conceived  the  universe,  and  fixed  his 
compass  upon  the  great  deep.  And  yet  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  reduced  to  practice  the  wonderful  theory.     A  numerous  people 
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have  convened  in  a  state  of  nature,  and,  like  onr  ideas  of  thepatriardtf, 
I  have  deputed  a  few  &thers  of  the  land  to  draw  up  Soft  them  a  gkrioos 
covenant     It  has  been  drawn.     The  people  have  signed  it  with  rap- 
ture, and  have  thereby  bartered  among  themselves  an  easy  degree  of 
/  obedience  for  the  highest  possible  civil  happiness.     To  render  that  cov- 
enant eternal,  patriotism  and  political  virtue  must  forever  blaze, — must 
I  blaze  at  the  present  day  with  superlative  lustre,  being  watched,  frmi 
I  different  motives,  by  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.     Nor  must  that  patriot- 
ism be  contracted  to  a  single  commonwealth.     A  combination  of  tho 
States  is  requisite  to  support  them  individually.     ^  Unite,  or  die,'  is  our 
indispensable  motto." 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson  presented  a  petition  to  the  town  of  Boston, 
on  this  day,  March  5,  1781,  setting  forth  that  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  right  arm,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  by  a  shot  fix>m  Preston's 
party,  whereby  he  has  entirely  lost  the  use  of  it ;  and  that,  since  die 
death  of  Mr.  Monk,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  unhappy  number,  then 
badly  wounded,  that  survives ;  and  therefore  praying  the  chari^  oS  ii» 
town;  —  ^^voted,  that  a  collection  be  made,  at  the  dose  of  this  meeting, 
for  the  unhappy  sufferer."  Boxes  were  placed  at  each  door  of  the  OU 
Brick  Meeting-house,  to  receive  the  contributions ;  and  also  on  the  two 
years  succeeding. 

We  cannot  resist  the  insertion  of  Judge  Dawes'  patriotic  effusion, 
repeated  to  the  editor  from  memory,  by  Thomas  Somes,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  a  nephew  of  the  judge,  one  day  in  the  street,  when  stand- 
ing nearly  opposite  the  Athenaeum,  and  who  died  suddenly  a  few  days 
after  the  recital.  It  was  sung  June  17, 1786,  at  the  festival  on  the 
opening  of  Charlestown  Bridge,  after  the  announcement  of  this  senti- 
ment :  ^^  May  this  anniversary  be  forever  marked  with  joy,  as  its  birth 
was  with  glorj' ■' 

**  Now  let  rich  nmsio  sound, 
And  all  the  region  round 

With  rapture  fill ; 
Let  the  fall  trump  of  fiune 
To  hearen  itself  proolaim 
The  everlasting  name 

Of  Bunker's  HiU. 

*  *  Beneath  lus  skj-wrapt  brow 
What  heroes  sleep  below,  — 
How  dear  to  Joto  ! 
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Not  nofB  bdovBd  mn  iluM 
WIm  fi>iled  eelortttl  Ibai 
Whm,  the  old  giants  roee 
Toanns  aboTo! 

**  Now  101X06  eleren  short  jears 
Have  zoUed  their  rapid  spheres 
Through  heaten's  hi^  roidt 
Snoe  o*er  yon  swelling  tide 
Pessed  ill  the  British  pride, 
ijid  watered  Bunker's  side 
With  foreign  Mood. 

''Then  Charlestown's  plded  spires 
Felt  unrdentang  ibes, 

ijid  sank  in  night ; 
Bat,  phoenix-like,  they  '11  rise 
From  where  their  rain  lies,  . 
ijid  strike  the  astonished  ^yes 

With  glories  bright. 

*'  Meandering  to  the  deep, 
Mijestio  Charles  shall  weep 

Of  war  no  more. 
Flamed  as  the  Appian  Way, 
The  world's  first  bridge,  to-diy 
All  nations  shall  oonvey 

From  shore  to  shore. 

**  On  oar  blessed  moontain's  head 
The  ftstiTe-board  we  '11  spread 

With  Tiands  high  ; 
Let  joy's  broad  bowl  go  round. 
With  pablic  spirit  crowned  ; 
We  '11  consecrate  the  ground 

To  lAwrty." 

When  Judge  Dawes  was  a  delate  in  the  State  Convention  of 
1820,  he  made  several  speeches.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked,  the 
eoDStitaticm  was  adopted  just  after  he  left  the  law  ofBce  of  one  of  its 
principal  fininders,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  anxiety 
of  diose  who  raised  this  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  Of  the  spirit  of 
amity  which  prevailed  in  the  convention  of  1788,  he  could  spedc  with 
ttmMtmi^  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  gentlemen  chosen  from  Boston 
lo  tfiat  convention,  nine  of  whom  have  gone  to  render  their  account 
and  he  must  soon  follow.  Those  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  change 
Unr  mindSy  as  li{^  beamed  upon  them  on  the  yarious  subjects  dia- 

18 
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eoflsed.  Even  Ssonuel  AdamSi  wbo  was  remaikaUe  ftr  the  inflezBd- 
itj  of  his  opinioDS,  after  hearing  Usher  Ames'  qpeedi  upon  die  Uei- 
nial  election  of  members  of  Congress,  got  up, —  not  to  Of^iose,  as  m 
expected,  bat  to  tell  ns  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  reasons  wUdb 
had  been  given  by  Ames.  This  conduct,  in  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Adaaa, 
had  a  great  eflEect  upon  the  other  members  of  the  conveiitioiL 

Mr.  Dawes  opposed  a  resoluticm  directing  the  manner  in  whkdi  & 
votes  on  the  amendments  are  to  be  given  by  the  pecqfde,  where  the  po^ 
sons  voting  are  to  express  their  opinion  by  annexing  to  each  number 
the  word  Yes,  or  No,  or  any  other  words  that  may  signify  his  opioiQi 
of  the  proposed  amendment  He  thouj^t  this  latitude  mi^t  lead  t» 
difficulty.  It  would  permit  a  man  to  read  a  whole  sermon.  They  hid 
often  heard  whole  sermons  read  in  the  Assonbly, —  they  mi^t  ledi 
them  in  town-meeting,  and  put  them  on  file,  to  express  their  opinion. 
It  was  amended.  Judge  Dawes  was  a  member  also  of  the  oonvcntifla 
for  the  adoption  of  a  State  constitution  in  1780. 

Thomas  Dawes  always  exhibited  an  honest  and  firiendly  finding* 
which  shone  forth  in  his  social  intercourse,  enliv«:ied  by  daaaae  aad 
literary  taste,  undiminished  by  the  assumption  of  measured  manmr, 
too  often  exercised  to  supply  the  place  of  real  merit 


GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT. 

MABCH  5,  1782.    ON  THB  BOSTON  1CA88ACBB. 

Georoe  Richards  Minot  was  bom  at  Boston,  Dec  22,  1758,  sal 
was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  He  entered  the  Latin  Sdiool  it 
1767,  where  he  was  a  shining  scholar.  When  the  important  perki 
drew  near  in  which  he  was  to  leave  school,  he  was  not  only  reqimel 
by  Master  James  Lovell  to  compose  his  own  oration,  but  he  wis  aho 
enjoined  to  aid  several  of  his  classmates  in  the  same  duty.  While  d 
Harvard  College  he  devoted  himself  with  great  industry  and  snooess  tp 
dassioal  and  historical  studies.    He  graduated  in  1778.     Wb 
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admired  models  were  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  ISimdoii 
AnmifLl  Bister. '  At  his  graduation  he  received  the  highest  honors  of 
the  coU^,  without  an  expression  of  envy  from  his  classmates ;  such 
ii  the  force  of  superior  merit  towards  the  youth  who  loved  evexy  one, 
and  who  veiled  his  talent  in  the  garb  of  modesty.  Mr.  Minot  entered 
on  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  Tudor,  towards  whom  he  had  a 
nvm  veneration.  It  was  in  his  office  that  he  eigoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  the  fellow-student  of  Fisher  Ames,  where  his  ovm  genius 
oaug^t  fire  firom  the  flame  which  burned  so  intensely  in  the  imagine* 
tioo  of  his  companion.  Fisher  Ames  was  at  that  time  unknovm  to  the 
world,  but  Minot  never'  spoke  of  him  without  enthusiasm ;  and  he 
often  predicted  the  splendid  reputation  which  this  powerful  orator 
would  in  coming  time  attain. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitution,  in  1780,  Mr.  Minot  was 
deoled  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  this  period, 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  insurrection  of  Daniel  Shays  were  in  opera- 
tkm,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  being  fiuniliar  with  the  debates, 
whidi  were  of  intense  public  interest  This  insurrection  was  a  primary 
cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Minot  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Convention  of  1788,  on 
the  discussion  of  its  adoption.  Mr.  Minot  was  married  in  March, 
1783,  to  Mary  Speakman,  of  Marlboro',  the  lady  of  his  early  love, 
whose  warmth  of  affection  towards  him  was  ardent  as  that  of  his 
towards  herself.  At  this  period  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Boston  Magazine,  and  was  an  editor  of  three  early  volumes  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  of  which  society,  the  Humane, 
the  Charitable,  and  the  American  Academy,  he  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber. He  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  in  1792,  which  office  he 
hoooied  with  impartiality  and  humanity.  He  became  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  from  1800,  and  wisely  sustuned  its  duties  until  his 
decease,  Jan.  2,  1802.  His  residence  was  in  Devonshire-street,  on 
ibe  lite  of  the  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundery,  and  no  private  mansion 
m  Boston  was  more  fiimous.  for  a  free  and  generous  hospitality.  He 
remarkable  for  sprightly  sallies  of  wit,  radiant  benignity,  and 
of  manners.  In  1795  his  address  for  the  Massachusetts 
diuHaUe  Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  was  published.  His 
iwpMrifMifd  eulogy  on  the  character  of  Washington,  pronounced  at  die 
loqpeitof  die  town  of  Boston,  was  ready  for  sale  on  the  day  after  its 
lefifierjr,  and  was  more  rapidly  songjht  than  even  that  by  Ildier  AmeSi 
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an  edition  being  oM  in  one  daj,  and  two  more  Aarily  after  h&af 
taken  up.  His  intimate  fiiend  and  paator,  Dr.  James  Reema, 
remarked  of  this  enkg^,  that  a  kindred  likeness  may  be  traced  in  At 
features  of  the  minds,  in  Minot's  ddineations  of  the  diaracter  of 
Washington,  so  striking  as  to  be  obrions  to  those  if  ho  best  knew  dm 
both.  Judge  A£not  had  but  ten  days'  notice  to  prepare  the  funenl 
oration,  and  thus  described  the  emotions  of  his  mind  at  this  tims: 
"My  only  refuge  was  in  an  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  my  subject,  wUdi 
stimulated  what  little  powers  I  possessed  to  tfieir  utmost  ezertioiL  A 
candor  and  mild  expectation  prevailed  through  all  ranks  of  peopiSi 
which  encouraged  me.  A  like  kind  of  attentive  silence  enabled  me  to 
deliver  myself  so  as  to  be  heard.  I  sat  down  unconscious  of  the  dbd, 
feeling  as  though  the  music  was  at  once  playing  the  dirge  of  Wadung- 
ton's  memory  and  my  own  reputation.  I  was  soon  astonished  at  my 
good  fortune.  All  praised  me ;  a  whole  edition  of  my  eulogy  sold  k 
a  day;  the  printers,  Manning  and  Loring,  presented  me  with  an  addt 
tional  number  of  copies,  on  account  of  their  success ;  inritaticms  mn 
sent  me  to  dine  in  respectable  companies ;  my  friends  are  delif^hted, 
and,  although  nearly  exhausted  by  sickness,  I  am  happy.  Sui^  ms 
the  successful  issue  of  the  most  unpropitious  undertaking  that  I  wm 
ever  engaged  in." 

In  1798,  Judge  Minot  published  a  Continuation  of  Hutchinson's 
History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  second  vohnae 
in  1S08.  Our  American  Sallust  is  peculiar  for  veracity,  perspicsitjr 
and  vigor,  and  was  the  first  purely  elegant  historian  of  New  Enghnd. 
His  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Rebelfioo 
consequent  thereon,  published  by  Manning  and  Loring,  in  1798,  2  vdk, 
is  the  best  record  of  that  perilous  period  ever  prepared. 

In  the  polished  oration  of  Greorge  Richards  Minot,  pronounced  at  Ae 
Old  Brick,  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1782,  we  find  an  appeal  to  Ae 
moral  sense  of  this  republic,  where  he  remarks : 

'^  Let  us  not  trust  to  laws.  An  uncorrupted  people  can  exist  widh 
out  them;  a  corrupted  people  cannot  long  exist  with  them,  or  any  other 
human  assistance.  They  are  remedies  which,  at  best,  always  dbckM 
and  confess  our  evils.  The  body  politic  once  distempered,  they  m^ 
indeed  be  used  as  a  crutch  to  support  it  a  while,  but  they  can  neftf 
heal  it  Rome,  when  her  bravery  conquered  the  neighboring  natiooB 
and  united  them  to  her  own  empire,  was  free  from  all  danger  witUn, 
beeause  her  armies,  being  urged  on  by  a  love  lor  their  ooxiptrjf  would 
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m  tmSSij  sappress  an  internal  as  an  external  enemy.  In  those  times 
die  made  no  scruple  to  throw  oat  her  kings  if  ho  had  abused  their 
power.  But  if  hen  her  subjects  sought  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
eoBunoiiwealth, —  when  they  thronged  to  the  Asiatic  wars  for  the  spcub 
Ihaj  produced,  and  preferred  prostituting  the  rights  of  oitisenship  upon 
asnj  barbarian  that  demanded  them,  to  meeting  him  in  the  field  for  their 
wapfmrtj —  th^i  Rome  grew  too  modest  to  accept  firom  the  hands  of  a 
dkslator  those  rights  which  she  ought  to  have  inqpaled  him  for  daring 
to  infade.  No  alteration  in  her  laws  merely  could  have  eflEbcted  this. 
Had  she  remained  virtuous,  she  might  as  well  have  expelled  her 
dictatoB  as  her  kings.  But  what  laws  can  save  a  pec^le  who,  for 
Ibe  very  purpose  of  enslaving  themselves,  choose  to  ccmsider  them 
radier  as  counsels  which  they  may  accept  or  refuse,  than  as  precepts 
whidi  they  are  bound  to  obey?  With  such  a  people  they  must  ever 
wsBt  a  sanfitJon,  and  be  contemned.  Virtue  and  long  life  seem  to  be 
as  intimately  allied  in  the  political  as  in  the  moral  world.  She  is  the 
goard  which  Providence  has  set  at  the  gate  of  freedom." 

Here  we  have  the  peroration  of  Minot's  oration:  ''America  once 
gpurded  against  herself,  what  has  she  to  fear?  Her  natural  situation 
may  well  inspire  her  with  confidence.  Her  rocks  and  her  mountains 
are  the  chosen  temples  of  liberty.  The  extent  of  her  climate,  and  the 
variety  oi  its  produce,  throw  the  means  of  her  greatness  into  her  own 
hands,  and  insure  her  the  traffic  of  the  world  Navies  shall  launch 
from  her  forests,  and  her  bosom  be  found  stored  with  the  most  precious 
treafores  of  nature.  May  the  industry  of  her  pec^le  be  a  still  surer 
pledge  of  her  wealth !  Hie  union  of  her  States,  too,  is  founded  upon 
the  most  durable  principles.  The  similarity  of  the  manners,  religion 
and  laws,  of  their  inhabitants,  must  ever  support  the  measure  which 
their  common  injuries  originated.  Her  government,  while  it  is 
reatraiaed  from  violating  the  rights  of  the  subject,  is  not  disarmed 
against  the  public  foe.  Could  Junius  Brutus  and  his  colleagues  have 
bebeld  bar  republic  erecting  itself  on  the  disjointed  neck  of  tyranny, 
horn  wtmld  they  have  wreathed  a  laurel  for  her  temples  as  eternal  aa 
tkeir  own  memories  !  America !  fiurest  cc^y  of  such  great  ori^nals ! 
he  virtnoiia,  and  thy  reign  shall  be  as  happy  as  durable,  and  as  dura- 
ble aa  the  pillars  of  the  workl  you  have  enfranchised." 

The  ehMBCter  (tf  Judge  Minotwas  thus  admirably  described  by  Hon. 

Mbn  Qainc/  Adams,  on  the  year  of  his  decease : 

^  Aipa  joa  an  observer  of  men,  and  has  it  been  your  fortune  Quif 
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OQoe  to  behold  George  Richards  BCnot?  You  hare  reravirad  ike  eb- 
ganoe  of  his  pereon,  and  the  peculiar  cham  of  ezpreflsioii  in  his  eoita- 
tenance.  Have  yov  witneased  his  deportment?  It  boreilieniaifaQf 
graoefiil  simplidtj,  of  dignified  modesty,  of  iWtfwnnrtfng  utaoilj. 
Have  you  listened  to  his  conversatkm?  It  was  the  yfioe  of  harmonj; 
it  was  Ihe  index  of  a  penetrating  and  accorate  mind ;  it  WM  the  eAo 
to  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  Such  appeared  Mr.  Bfhiot  on  m  im 
and  transient  acquaintance,  from  which  period  to  that  of  the  most  isa^ 
fidential  intimacy,  oar  own  knowledge,  and  the  nnvaried  testimoi^  of 
indisputable  authority,  concur  in  aflirming  that  every  trace  of  piktf- 
ing  first  impression  was  proportionably  deepened,  erery  anticipation  of 
sterling  worth  abundantly  fulfilled.  His  character,  as  the  citiaen  of  a 
firee  country,  was  not  less  exemplary.  The  profimndest  historian  of 
antiquity  has  adduced  the  life  of  .Areola  as  an  extraordinary  proof 
that  it  is  possible  to  bo  a  great  and  good  man,  even  under  the  despot- 
ism  of  the  w(mt  of  princes. 

'^  Minot's  example  may  be  alleged  as  a  demonstration  equaDy  rare, 
under  a  free  republic,  that,  in  times  of  the  greatest  dissensions,  and 
amidst  the  most  virulent  rancor  of  fiu^ons,  a  man  may  be  greift 
and  good,  and  yet  acquire  and  preserve  the  esteem  and  veneration  of 
all.  In  the  bitterness  of  civil  contention  he  enjoyed  the  joint  applause 
of  minds  the  most  irreoonciled  to  each  other.  Befi>re  the  music  of  his 
character,  the  very  scorpions  dropped  from  the  lash  of  discord, —  the 
very  snakes  of  faction  listened  and  sunk  asleep !  Yet  did  he  not  pur- 
chase this  unanimous  approbation  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle  at 
the  shrine  of  popularity.  From  that  double-tongued  candor  wUdi 
&shions  its  doctrines  to  its  company, —  from  that  cowardice,  in  Ae 
garb  of  good-nature,  which  assents  to  all  opinions  because  it  dares  saf- 
port  none, —  from  that  obsequious  egotism,  ever  ready  to  bow  befixe 
the  idol  of  the  day,  to  make  man  its  (}od,  and  hold  the  voice  of  mortal- 
ity for  the  voice  of  Heaven,—  he  was  pure  as  the  crystal  streams. 
Personal  invectives  and  odious  imputations  against  political  adversariei 
he  knew  to  be  seldom  necessary.  He  knew  that,  when  unneceaBaij, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  disgusting  deformity  of  their  nakednesS}  cr 
tricked  out  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  philosophy, — whether  VM 
with  the  cadaverous  colors  of  their  natural  complexion,  or  flaring  wiA 
the  cosmetic  washes  of  pretended  patriotism, —  they  are  ever  ftimd 
among  the  profligate  prostitutes  of  party,  and  not  among  the  vestal  fir- 
gm  of  truth.    He  disdained  to  use  them ;  but,  as  to  all  great  qufea- 
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vpcm  principle,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  our  diyisions,  there 
no  more  conceahnent  or  disgoise  in  his  lips  than  hesitation  or 
HftTering  in  his  mind.  So  fiur  was  he  from  courting  the  prejudices  or 
compromising  with  the  ckims  of  &ction,  that  he  published  the  History 
of  tiie  Insnirection  in  the  commcmwealth,  at  a  time  when  the  passions 
wUdi  had  produced  them  were  still  rancorous  and  flourishing ;  and 
althoag^  nothing  contributed  more  than  that  work  to  consign  the  rebel- 
Bon  it  recorded  to  in&mj,  none  of  its  numerous  abettors  ever  raised  a 
ndamation  against  the  yeraQty  of  the  historj,  or  the  worth  of  the 
Uotorian." 

In  Democracj  Unyeiled,  canto  8,  on  Mobocracy,  by  Christopher 
Orastic,  appears  a  happy  allusion  to  George  Bichards  Minot,  as  fol- 
lows: 

«  Bat  I  *U  parkin  a  Utde  — why  not? 
From  danio  history  of  Minot ; 
For  thflft  oan  need  no  other  plea 
Than  tliis  —  oar  goremment  is  free  I 
Oar  Demo's  steal  each  other's  trash. 
While  Coleman  plies  in  vain  the  lash. 
And  prithee,  therefore,  why  can  I  not 
Steal  my  Mobooraey  from  Bfinot  ? 
Fas  est  ab  hoste  dooeri,  — 
If  that  be  true,  why  then  't  is  dear  L 
Bat,  gentle  reader,  have  yoa  read  it  ? 
*  Tes,'  —  then  I  'U  give  my  aathor  credit.'* 

The  nature  and  operation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebellion  in 
MaoMchusetts,  says  Caustic,  in  a  note  to  Mobocracy,  are  explained  in 
m  hieid  and  masterly  manner,  in  the  histoiy  of  Greorge  Richards  Minot, 
the  style  of  which  might  rank  its  author  as  the  Sallust  of  America. 
According  to  that  writer,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  in 
debt  upwards  of  Xl,850,000  private  State  debt,  exclusive  of  the  fed- 
enl  debt,  which  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  the  same  money. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  every  town  was  embarrassed  by  advances  they 
liad  made  to  comply  with  repeated  requisitions  for  men  and  supplies  to 
support  the  army,  and  which  had  been  done  upon  their  own  credit. 
The  people,  Minot  informs  us,  had  been  laudably  employed,  during  the 
jemn  in  which  this  debt  had  beeji  accumulating,  in  the  defence  of 
liberties ;  but  though  their  contest  had  instructed  them  in  the 
Bobler  sdenoe  of  mankind,  yet  it  gave  them  no  proportionable  insight 
inlo  die  maxes  of  finance.    Their  honest  prejudices  were  averse  to  duties 
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of  impost  and  ezciae,  wUeh  woe  al  that  time  sopiKne^ 
Bean  by  many  jndkaoiis  and  influential  chancteia.  The  ocmaeqiieiioei 
of  the  poUie  debt  did  not  alfint  appear  among  tlie  eitiams  at  laige. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  are  too  modi  engaged  in  prirate  concerns  to 
anticipate  the  operation  of  national  canses.  The  men  of  landed  inter- 
est soon  b^an  to  speak  plainly  against  trade,  as  the  source  of  faixiirj, 
and  the  cause  of  losing  the  drcolating  mediant  Gommeroal  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  defended  themsdTes  by  insisting  that  the  &nlt  ms 
only  in  the  r^nlatioDS  whidi  the  trade  hafqpened  to  be  nnder.  Minot 
thai  proceeds  to  point  oat  other  caoaes  which  contribnted  to  lead  the 
people  astray ;  and  his  history  ezhilnts  abandant  proof  that  the  people 
at  large  are  not  always  correct  jndges  of  what  political  measures  may 
best  subserve  their  own  prosperity. 

*'  To  paiDt  the  iOi  vkioh  power  ftttand, 
Oor  men  of  mind  their  talents  lend  ; 
Bat  orerlook  the  grmX  propriety 
Of  power  to  gnnnuitee  eoeiety.*' 

The  foUoiring  eSbsion  was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  George  Bicharcb 
Minot,  when  he  was  preparing  the  History  of  Massachusetts : 

"  Let  jarring  spirits  torn  the  lea^ 

And  Coke  and  Littleton  explore ; 
Pleased  with  the  logio  of  a  brief^ 

And  wise  with  metaphysic  lore. 
Let  others  on  the  laws  decide. 

And  on  the  Norman  reoords  grope ; 
Lay  thoa  the  wrangling  bar  aside. 

And  giTe  thy  genius  ampler  soqpe. 
Thy  equal  mind,  on  trath  intent. 

To  paltry  strift  most  not  desooid  ; 
Another  task  for  thee  is  meant,  — 

Thy  country's  genius  to  defond. 
What  though  that  oonntry's  tardy  TO&oe 

Nor  urge  thy  labor  nor  reward  ? 
The  historic  Muse  approTSS  the  choice. 

And  all  the  wise  and  good  applaud. 
Ere  laurelled  soienoe  twine  the  wreath. 

The  bud  of  genius  must  unfold  ; 
Our  hardy  sires,  the  snow  beneath. 

Grew  strong,  unmindftil  of  the  oold. 
Mark*8t  thou  yon  riTer's  peopled  shore, 

ItB  wheat-crowned  hills^  its  bleating  meads. 
Taught  through  delicious  banks  to  pour. 

Where  not  a  stone  its  course  impedes  ? 
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Iftik'si  thou,  too,  the  induttrioiis  sires 

Who  oleared  the  ounent,  crowned  the  hOls  ? 
What  love  and  gratitude  inspireB 

One  tweet  memorial  of  thy  akill  ? 
Tet  more  than  if  the  oastle  told 

*  Some  wily  Tiotor  raTaged  here. 
Tour  rizee  to  Tassalage  he  sold. 

Or  aoonrged,  the  pyramid  to  rear.' 
Fbr  where  no  crowning  castles  f6and» 

No  deqpotism  has  been  known  ; 
The  honest  peasant  rei^  the  ground 

By  free4)oim  ikthers  tamed  and  sown. 
Short  is  the  tale  of  tyrant  power, — 

Easy  the  story  of  its  rdgn,  — 
Whose  march  was  destined  to  defonr. 

Whose  gbry,  to  recount  the  slain. 
Bat  the  slow  progress  of  a  tribe 

By  natare*s  energies  alone 
Cool  reason  only  can  describe. 

Ere  the  first  principles  have  flown. 
Tet,  lo  !  with  careless  ease  we  sleep. 

While  rapid  sweeps  onstable  time 
Bisgorgdess  to  obllTion's  deep. 

The  records  of  a  nation's  prime. 
While  to  hoar  winter's  snowy  wells, 

Bidged  by  eternal  flrost  and  hail. 
When  spring  the  laughing  corrent  swells. 

And  cheers,  swift  Merrimac,  thy  Tale ; 
Urged  as  the  vernal  streams  descend. 

Exciting  wonder  as  they  flow. 
Some  ardent  minds  their  source  ascend, 

And  meet  the  untravelled  realms  of  snow 
Shall,  from  a  country's  wasting  page. 

Which  moth  and  rust  and  reason  m^m. 
Eke  darkened  by  a  crowding  age. 

None  snateh  the  unmutilated  name  ? 
Tes,  ere  the  &bled  tale  is  wrought. 

While  yet  the  ftatures  are  imprest, 
Shan  thy  discriminating  thought 

Portray  the  Pilgrims  of  the  West*' 
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THOMAS  WELSH,  M.  D. 

MABGOOr  6.  178S.    QV  IHB  BOSION  MA8BACBB. 

Thomas  Wslsh  was  Ixxm  at  Charlestowii,  June  1, 1754,  and  lur- 
ried Mary  Kent,  of  that  town.  He  was  an  army-^nigeon  at  Lex- 
ington and  Banker  HilL  He  was  in  attendance  at  the  latter  batde, 
principallj  at  a  house  under  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  in  oompaiij 
with  Lieut  Col.  Brickett,  a  physician,  who  came  off  with  the  fint  of 
the  wounded,  and  of  whom  Gen.  Warren  obtained  his  arms  fiir  the  batde. 
Dr.  Welsh  was  afterwards  near  Winter  Hill,  by  which  nmte  the  troop 
who  went  to  Cambridge  retreated.  Dr.  Welsh  and  Samuel  Blodgett 
assisted  in  arresting  the  retreat  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  Oi 
the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Dr.  Warren,  at  about  tea 
o'clock,  rode  on  horseback  through  Charlestown,  says  Frothin^iaa. 
He  had  received,  by  express,  intelligence  of  the  events  of  the  mom- 
ing,  and  told  the  citizens  of  Charlestown  that  the  news  of  the  firiif 
was  correct.  Among  others,  he  met  Dr.  Welsh,  who  said, ''  Wd, 
diey  are  gone  out"  '^  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  ^^  and  we  will  be  up 
with  them  before  night" 

Dr.  Welsh,  who  was  on  Prospect  Hill  when  the  British  were  paas- 
ing  from  Lexington,  saw  Col.  Pickering's  regiment  on  the  top  of  Win- 
ter Hill,  near  the  front  of  Mr.  Adams'  house,  the  enemy  being  very 
near  in  Charlestown  road.  Washington  wrote  of  this  period :  '*  If  tlM 
retreat  had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was  frt)m  Lexington,  — and 
God  knows  it  could  not  well  have  been  more  so, —  the  ministerid 
troops  must  have  surrendered,  or  been  totally  cut  off;  for  they  had 
not  arrived  in  Charlestown  (under  cover  of  their  ships)  half  an  hoar, 
before  a  powerful  body  of  men  from  Marblehead  and  Salem  were  at 
their  heels,  and  must,  if  they  had  happened  to  be  up  one  hour  sooner, 
inevitably  have  intercepted  their  retreat  frt)m  Charlestown."  Dr. 
Welsh  was  surgeon  at  Castle  Island,  1799.  He  was  the  hospital  phy- 
sician at  Rainsford's  Island  for  many  years ;  was  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Health,  and  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  1814 ;  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Dr.  Welsh  was  a  decided  Whig  of  the  Revolution, 
an  amiable,  social,  and  estimable  citizen,  and  died  at  Boston,  Febru- 
ary, 1881. 


)atriotic  Dr.  Welsh,  the  hist  of  the  orators  at  the  Old  Brick, 
eventful  Boston  Massacre,  thus  remarks  in  the  peroration : 
we  consider  our  own  prosperous  condition,  and  view  the  state 
nation  of  which  we  were  once  a  part,  we  even  weep  over  our 
irhen  we  reflect  that  she  was  once  great;  that  her  navies  rode 
»le  upon  the  ocean ;  that  her  commerce  was  extended  to  every 
)f  the  globe;  that  her  name  was  revered  wherever  it  was 
that  the  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in  her  island ;  and 
erica  was  her  friend.  But,  bj  means  of  standing  armies,  an 
I  continent  is  separated  from  her  kingdom.  Near  eight  full 
ve  now  rolled  away  since  America  has  been  cast  off  from  the 
id  embraces  of  her  pretended  parent,  and  has  set  up  her  own 
long  the  empires.  The  assertions  of  so  young  a  country  were 
leheld  with  dubious  expectation ;  and  the  world  were  ready  to 
le  name  of  rashness,  or  enterprise,  according  to  the  event  But 
and  fortunate  beginning  soon  insured  the  most  generous  asust- 
rhe  renowned  and  the  ancient  Qauls  came  early  to  the  combat, 
ui  council,  mighty  in  battle !  Then  with  new  fury  raged  the 
r  war !  The  seas  were  crimsoned  with  the  richest  blood  of 
America's  chosen  legions  waded  to  freedom  through  rivers 
h  the  mingled  blood  of  her  enemies  and  her  citizens, — through 
carnage,  and  the  gates  of  death ! 

ength,  independence  is  ours !  —  the  halcyon  day  appears !  Lo ! 
)  east  I  see  the  harbinger,  and  from  the  train  't  is  peace  her- 
nd,  as  attendants,  all  the  gentle  arts  of  life.  Commerce  dis-: 
sr  snow-white  navies,  fraught  with  the  wealth  of  kingdoms ; 
from  her  copious  horn,  pours  forth  her  richest  gifts.  Heaven 
is !  The  east  and  the  west  give  up,  and  the  north  keeps  nol 
ill  nations  meet,  and  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  ana 
ears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  resolve  to  leam  war  no  more, 
rth  shall  the  American  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
lan  shall  sit  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  him 
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JOHN  WARREN,  M.  J). 

JULT  4,  178S.    ON  THB  NATEOVAL  INDBPKNBENGB. 

The  last  pablicact  in  theeareerof  James  Otis,  that  presidSiiggeniiii 
of  our  colonial  Revolution,  (xxmrred  at  a  town-meetiiig  of  the  inTiahitairtg 
of  Boston,  March  5, 1788,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  when  he  officiated  as  modor* 
ator;  and  it  was  voted  to  substitute  the  celebration  of  the  DedaratioDcf 
Independence  for  that  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  after  Dr.  Thomas  Wddi 
had  pronounced  the  annual  oration  on  the  latter  occasion, 
struck  out  of  existence  by  a  flash  of  lij^tning,  at  Andover,  in 
diusetts,  on  the  28d  day  of  May  succeeding.  Who  can  tell  bat  irhat 
this  time-honored  festival  of  liberty  originated  in  his  penetrative  mindl 
It  may  be  said  of  Otis  that  his  political  career  was  as  a  poem  thatlig^ 
warm  hearts  with  Hving  flame.  How  cheering  was  it  to  witness  the 
eagle-eyed,  round-&oed,  plump,  short-necked,  and  snx>oth-6kinned 
Otis,  as  he  has  been  described  by  an  enemy,  at  the  head  of  the  assem- 
bly in  old  Faneuil  Hall  on  this  glorious  occasion ! 

William  Cooper,   the  town-clerk,   made  the    following   motion: 
''Whereas,  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  oo  the 
.   5th  of  March,  1770,  by  the  institution  of  a  public  oration,  has  been 
I  found  to  be  of  eminent  advantage  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
among  her  citizens ;  and  whereas,  the  immediate  motives  which  induced 
the  commemoration  of  that  day  do  now  no  longer  exist  in  their  primi- 
tive force,  while  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  may  and 
ought  ever  to  be  preserved,  by  exchanging  that  anniversary  for  another, 
the  foundation  of  which  will  last  so  long  as  time  endures ;  — it  is  there- 
fore resolved,  that  the  celebration  of  the  5th  of  March  from  henoefordi 
shall  cease,  and  that  instead  thereof,  the  anniversary  of  the  Fourth  Day 
of  July,  1776, —  a  day  ever  meihorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence, —  shall  be  constantly  celebrated 
by  the  defivery  of  a  public  oration,  in  such  place  as  the  town  riiaD 
determine  to'be  most  convenient  for  the  purpose, — in  which  the  orator 
shall  consider  the  feelings,  manners  and  principles,  which  led  to  thil 
great  national  event,  as  well  as  the  important  and  happy  eflfects,  whediflr 
^general  or  domestic,  which  have  already,  and  will  forever  continue,  to 
flow  tcom  this  auspicious  epoch." 
At  a  to¥m-meeting  on  May  of  that  date,  Hon.  Samuel  Adams  mod- 
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entor,  the  resolve  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Perez 
Morton,  William  Tndxnr,  Thomas  Dawes,  Joseph  Banrell,  and  Charles 
Jarvis,  were  chosen  to  consider  this  matter  at  large,  and  report  at 
the  adjournment  At  a  town-meeting,  July  4th  inst,  Hon.  James 
Sullivan  moderator,  the  conmiittee  announced  that  thej  had  unani- 
mously made  choice  €i  Dr.  John  Warren  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the 
4th  of  July  inst,  who  had  accordingly  accepted  that  service.  They  also 
voted  that,  as  Faneuil  Hall  not  being  capacious  enough  to  receive  the 
inhabitants  that  may  attend  upcm  that  occasion,  it  should  be  delivered 
afcDr.Goop^s  church,  as  soon  as  the  General  Court  is  ended;  and  that 
leave  be  requested  of  the  committee  of  said  church  for  the  use  of  that 
building. 

Afiooiding  to  Edes'  Boston  Gazette,  that  mirror  of  patriotism,  the 
joy  of  the  day  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  discharge  of 
eumon.  At  eleven  o'clock.  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-governor,  Thomas 
Cushing, — His  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  being  absent  by  reason  of 
SJAncsB, —  the  Hon.  Council,  the  Senate  and  Representatives,  escorted 
by  die  brigade  train  of  artiUery,  commanded  by  Maj.  Davis,  repaired 
to  the  church  in  Brattle-street,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  after  a 
polite  and  elegant  address  to  the  auditory,  returned  thanks  to  Almighty 
Qod  for  his  goodness  to  these  American  States,  and  the  glory  and  suc- 
oesB  with  which  he  had  crowned  their  exertions ;  then  an  anthem  was 
fong  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  the  solemnity  was  concluded  by  a 
most  ingenious  and  elegant  oration,  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  at 
the  request  of  the  town.  They  were  conducted  back  to  the  Senate- 
diamber,  where  an  agreeable  entertainment  was  provided.  At  two 
o'clock,  the  brigade  train,  and  the  regiment  of  militia,  commanded  by 
CoL  Webb,  puuded  in  State-street,  where  the  former  saluted  wilh 
thirteen  disduurges  from  the  field-pieces,  and  the  militia  with  thirteen 
Jeurde-jmies^  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The  officers  of  the  militia  dined 
together  at  the  Bunch  of  Qrapes  and  the  brigade  train  at  the  Exchange 
taverns.  Thirteen  patriotic  toasts  were  drunk  by  each  corps,  and  the 
aame  number,  which  were  given  in  the  Senate-chamber,  a||i9ar  in  the 
Qasette,  one  of  which  was,  '^  May  the  spirit  of  union  prevail  in  our 
country."  On  the  next  day  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  consisting  of 
John  Scolky,  Harbottle  Dorr,  Thomas  Greenough,  Ezekiel  I^ce, 
Oapt  WiDiam  Mackay,  Tuthill  Hubbard,  Esq.,  David  Jeffries,  Esq.,« 
requested  a  copy  of  the  oration  for  the  press.  Here  we  have  the 
modest  reply  of  the  author : 
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Gbntlembh, —  On  oooditioii  that  die  boneBty  of  my  intentinnB,  mi 
the  ivarmth  of  my  feelings,  on  the  important  event  wfaidi  iraa  the  tub- 
ject  of  this  oraticm,  may  be  admitted  to  atcme  finr  the  jmperfiMtioD  cf 
the  performance,  I  deliver  a  copy  for  the  preis. 
''  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Wabbxv.'^ 

This  was  a  brilliant  production,  breathing  patriotic  aidor  and  fia- 
temal  warmth,  of  which  we  present  a  specimen :  ^'  Transported  fioB 
a  distant  clime  less  friendly  to  its  nortore,  yon  have  planted  here  the 
stately  tree  of  Liberty,  aivl  lived  to  see  it  floarish.  Bat  whilst  joi 
pluck  the  fruit  from  the  bending  branches,  remember  that  its  rooli 
were  watered  with  your  blood !  Remember  the  price  at  which  yot 
purchased  it,  nor  barter  liberty  for  gold.  Go,  search  the  vaolta  whtn 
lay  enshrined  the  relics  of  your  martyred  foUow-dtiaeDS,  and  froB 
their  dust  receive  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  your  freedom !  When  virtai 
fiiils, —  when  luxury  and  conruption  shall  undermine  the  pillars  of  the 
State,  and  threaten  a  total  loss  of  liberty  and  patriotism, —  then  sol- 
emnly repair  to  those  sacred  repositories  of  the  dead,  and,  if  yon  cu, 
return  and  sport  away  your  rights.  When  you  forget  the  Talue  of 
your  freedom,  read  over  the  history  that  recounts  the  wounds  froei 
which  your  country  bled, —  peruse  the  picture  which  brings  back  te 
your  imaginations,  in  the  lively  colors  of  undisguised  trudi,  the  wild, 
distracted  feelings  of  your  hearts !  But  if  your  happy  lot  has  beea 
not  to  have  felt  the  pangs  of  convulsive  separation  from  friend  or 
kindred,  learn  them  of  those  that  have." 

The  noble  remark  of  John  Adams,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  great  natal  day,  should  be  printed  in  capitals  in  eveiy 
newspaper  of  our  vast  republic,  on  every  anniversary  of  that  event: 
^<  The  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable  epodi  in 
the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeediiig  generations  as  the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ooj^ 
to  be  commemorated,  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  to  God 
Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  wA 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations,  fitnn  one 
,  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forever* 
more." 

The  attention  of  the  Bostonians  was  invduntarily  directed  to  dtf 


^■il,  17T&,  the  Foment  of  that  town  niwchecl  to  Lenngton, 
Wunn  loled  u  their  muge«L  Two  of  his  bnthen  wen  in 
leoFoDntest  "The  lift  which  has  been  derotect  to  the  pnblie 
■id  Dr.  Wanen,  in  a  enkgy  on  Thomae  Bnssell,  "  must  be  an 
Dg  theme  of  hiatorieal  namtaon ;  becaiue  scaroelj'  an^  events 

place,  in  the  oonne  of  each  a  life,  but  what  must  derive  dig- 
,  importsnce  fiom  tho  chanoter  which  it  BustaJns," —  and  this 
niitafaly  said  of  John  Warren.  We  will  oontinae  his  history 
aDgoage  of  his  own  joumal,  dated  June  IT,  1775  -.  "  This 
I  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  tbe  United  American  Colonies, 
oat  fbnr  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  alarmed  with  the  iuoes- 
irt  of  camxKi,  which  appeared  to  be  at  w  near  Boston.  Towards 
ng  a  very  great  fire  was  discovered,  nearly  in  a  direction  &om 
or  Boston;  at  the  b^pnning  of  the  evening,  news  arrived 
oart  engagement  had  happened  in  the  afternoon  on  Bunker 
Gharlestown,  between  the  king's  r^ular  troops  and  the  pro- 
:  and,  soon  after,  we  received  intelligenco  our  own  troops 
nlsed  vidi  great  loss,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  poesesnon  oS 
od  which  we  had  broke  the  night  before.     I  was  very  anzioos, 

infiNmied  that  great  namben  had  Men  on  both  «des,  and 
brodiN'was  in  all  profaatnli^in  the  engagement  I,  however, 
ne,  with  a  determinalioD  to  take  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  then 
mwdiately  for  Cambridge  with  my  arms.  Accordingly,  in  the 
,  at  about  two  o'clock,  I  prepared  myself,  and  went  off  m 
k;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Medfbrd,  received  the  Melancholy 
mnng  tidings  that  my  brother  was  missing.     Upon  the  dread- 
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ularii  was  sodi  a  mixture  of  hope  and  tear  as  nane  but  audi  as  hiii 
fidt  it  can  fonn  any  eoDoeption.  In  this  manner  I  paaedflefvaldqii^ 
every  day's  information  diminishing  the  probability  of  his  safety. 

"0,  ye  blood-thirsty  wretches,  who  planned  this  dreadfiil  soeDe 
which  you  are  now  forcing  your  bloodhounds  to  ezecate !  Did  yon  but 
feel  the  pangB  of  heartfelt,  pungent  grief  for  the  cruel  wounds  jot 
inflicted  upcm  the  tenderest  part  of  the  public,  as  well  as  indindnk^ 
you  would  have  execrated  those  diabolical  measures  whidi  by  yosr 
counsek  have  been  adopted,  and  precipitated  us  into  all  tlie  hoROiB  of 
a  civil  war.  Unfeeling  wretches !  reflect,  a  moment,  if  yon  ha^re  skS 
one  feature  of  humaniQr  which  is  still  unoUiterated  fiftnn  your  miadi, 
and  view  the  helpless  orphan  bereft  of  its  fond  and  <Hily  parent,  sli^ 
of  every  comfort  of  life,  driven  into  an  inhospitable  wild,  and  e^osel 
to  all  the  misery  which  are  the  results  of  your  brutal  violetioe,  aai 
forbear,  if  you  can ;  but  I  defy  even  you  to  show  yourselves  so  refined 
in  your  darling  acts  of  cruelty  as  to  be  capable  of  suj^mlang  the 
shocking  reflection.  Here  stay  your  hands,  ye  miscreants !  stay  your 
bloody  hands,  still  warmed  with  the  purple  fluid,  and  ask  yourselves  if 
you  are  not  sated  with  the  inhuman  carnage  —  your  hearts  long  since 
inured  to  view  these  shocking  scenes  without  emotion !  Go  on,  then, 
ye  dastard  butchers  !  let  desolation  and  destruction  mark  your  bloody 
steps  wherever  your  brave  opposers  are  by  fortune  destitute  of  proper 
arms  for  their  defence ;  but  give  up  forever  your  pretensions  to  honor, 
justice  or  humanity,  and  know  that  this  brave,  undaunted  and  oppressed 
people,  have  an  arm  which  will  soon  be  exerted  to  defend  themselves, 
their  wives  and  children, —  an  arm  which  will  ere  long  inflict  audi 
vengeance  on  their  haughty,  presumptuous  foes,  as  shall  convince  them 
they  are  determined  that  British  cowards,  though  their  number  be  as 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  shall  never  subjugate  the  brave  and  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  Oover  your  heads  with 
shame,  ye  guilty  wretches !  Go  home,  and  tell  your  blood-thirsty  mas- 
ter your  pitiful  tale ;  and  tell  him,  too,  that  the  laurel  which  onoe  dec- 
orated the  soldier  has  withered  on  the  brow,  upon  the  American  shonl 
Tell  him  that  the  British  honor  and  feme  have  received  a  UKirtal  stab 
firom  the  brave  conduct  of  the  Americans.  Tell  him  that  even  yosr 
conquests  have  but  served  to  inspire  the  suflferers  with  fresh  couage 
and  determined  resolution ;  and  let  him  know  that  since  that  aoonisod 
day  when  first  the  hostile  forces  of  Britain  planted  their  foot  on  tib 
American  shore,  your  C(mduct  has  been  such  as  has  resulted  in  a  ooi- 
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tumed  series  of  disgraoeful  inddentB,  weak  councils,  and  operaftiNui 
replete  with  ignorance  and  follj.  Tell  him  this,  ye  contemptible  cow- 
mids  !  hide  yourselves  like  menial  slaves  in  your  master's  kitchens,  nor 
dure  approach  the  happy  asylum  of  once  extinct  liberty, —  for  if  ye 
dure,  ye  die ! 

''  It  i^pears  that  about  2500  men  were  sent  off  from  the  ministerial 
in  Boston  to  dispossess  a  number, —  about  700  of  our  troops, —  who 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  cast  up  a  small  breastwork  upon  the 
hilL  They  accordingly  attacked  them,  and,  after  having  retreated 
three  times,  carried  their  point ;  upon  which  our  men  retreated  with 
precipitation,  having  lost  about  200  dead  and  300  wounded ;  the  ene- 
my, according  to  Gage's  account,  1025  killed  and  wounded,  amongst 
whom  were  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers,  Lieut.  Col.  Abercrom- 
Ue,  Maj.  Pitcaim,  etc., —  a  dear  purchase  to  them,  indeed." 

'*  Look  back,  ye  honored  Teterans  few. 
Whose  lockB  are  thin,  of  silTer  hue, 
That  ran,  at  war's  loud  piercing  thrill. 
To  Lexington  and  Bunker's  HiU  ! 
When  Charlestown's  flame  in  pUlars  rose, 
Caused  by  our  cruel  British  foes. 
Midst  thundering  cannon,  blood  and  fire. 
You  saw  Lord  Percy's  host  expire  ! 
With  filtering  tongue,  you  yet  can  teU 
Where  some  dear  friend  or  brother  fell ; 
With  palsied  limbs,  and  glimmering  eyes. 
Point  to  the  place  where  Warren  Ues  ! " 

Dr.  John  Warren  had  a  portion  of  the  care  of  administering  to  the 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  appointed  hospital- 
surgeon  by  Washington,  during  the  siege  of  Boston ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  detachment  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Boston,  on  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  British  troops.  We  will  present  the  statement  of  Dr.  War- 
ren regarding  the  condition  of  the  town  on  the  day  of  its  evacuation, 
as  the  relation  is  too  interesting  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  most 
authentic  statement  extant : 

^^ March  17,  1776. —  This  morning,  all  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
Banker  Hill  were  seen  marching  towards  the  ferry ;  soon  after  which, 
two  wen,  went  upon  the  hill,  and  finding  the  posts  entirely  deserted  by 
the  enemy,  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  a  body  of  our  forces  went  on 
and  took  possession  of  Charlestown.  At  the  same  time,  two  or  three 
Aoaaaiid  men  were  paraded  at  the  boats  in  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose 
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of  going  to  Boston,  if  there  should  appear  any  probability  i^Ofipootkn 
firom  the  regulars.  The  boats  carried  the  men  to  SewaU's  Point, 
where  they  hnded ;  and,  upon  intelligence  bemg  received,  from  the 
selectmen  who  had  come  out  of  town,  that  all  the  troops  had  left,  odIj 
a  small  body  of  men,  who  had  recovered  of  the  small-pox,  were  sdected 
fromsevend  regiments  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  in  town.  Beu^ 
one  of  the  party,  by  permit  from  the  general,  I  had  an  ojqxirtanity  of 
seeing  everything  just  as  it  was  left,  about  two  hours  before,  by  the 
enemy.  Two  redoubts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Whoredom 
appeared  to  me  to  be  considerably  strong.  There  were  two  or  three 
half  moons  at  the  hill,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Common,  for  smdl 
arms,  and  thf  re  were  no  ambrosiers  at  the  redoubt  above  mentioDed. 
Just  by  the  shore,  opposite  Lechmere's  Point,  is  a  bomb-battery  lined 
Viiih  plank,  and  &ced  with  a  parapet  of  horse-dung,  being  nothing  bat 
a  simple  line ;  near  it  lies  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  a  little  moved  from 
its  bed.  This  is  an  exceeding  fine  piece,  being,  as  I  am  sure,  BtYm 
and  a  half  inches  thick  at  the  muzzle,  and  near  t?rice  that  over  the 
chamber,  with  an  iron  bed  all  cast  as  one  piece,  the  touch-hole  all 
spiked  up,  and  shot  drove  into  the  bores ;  there  was  only  a  simple  line, 
being  plank  filled  with  dirt.  Upon  Beacon  Hill  were  scarcely  more 
than  the  fortifications  of  nature, —  a  very  insignificant  shallow  ditdi, 
with  a  few  short  pickets,  a  platform,  and  one  twenty-four-pounder,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  part  of  the  hilL  This  was  left 
spiked  up,  and  the  bore  cranmied.  On  Copp's  Hill,  at  the  north,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  few  barrels,  filled  with  dirt,  to  form  parapets. 
Three  twenty-four-pounders,  upon  a  platform,  were  left  spiked  and 
crammed ;  all  these,  as  well  as  the  others,  on  carriages.  The  parapet 
in  this  fort  and  Beacon  Hill  did  not  at  all  cover  the  men  who  should 
work  the  cannon.  There  was  a  small  redoubt  behind,  for  small  arms, 
very  slender  indeed.  On  Fort  Hill  were  only  five  lines  of  barrds 
filled  with  earth, —  very  trifling  indeed.  Upon  the  Neck  the  works  were 
strong,  consisting  of  redoubts,  number  of  lines  with  ambrosier  for  can- 
non, a  few  of  which  were  left  as  the  others.  A  very  strong  work  at 
the  old  Fortification,  and  another  near  the  Haymarket  All  these  were 
ditched  and  picketed.  On  Hatch's  Wharf  was  a  battery  of  rafters 
with  dirt,  and  two  twelve-pounders  left  as  the  others ;  one  of  these  I 
saw  drilled  out  and  cleared  for  use,  without  damage. 

''A  great  number  of  other  cannon  were  left  at  the  north  and  sooth 
batteries,  with  one  or  both  trunnions  beat  off     Shot  and  shells  were  in 
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£vers  parts  of  the  town.  Some  cartridges,  great  quantities  ,of  wheat, 
hay,  oil,  medicine,  horses,  and  other  articles  to  the  amount  of  a  great 
Bom.  The  houses  I  found  to  be  considerably  abused  inside,  where  they 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  common  soldiery,  but  the  external  parts  of 
the  houses  made  a  tolerable  appearance.  The  streets  were  clean,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  to¥m  looks  much  better  than  I  expected.  Sev- 
eral hundreds  of  houses  were  pulled  down,  but  these  were  very  old 
<mes.  The  inhabitants  in  general  appeared  to  rejoice  at  our  success, 
but  a  oonsiderable  number  of  Tories  have  tarried  in  the  town  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  people ;  the  others  are  aboard  with 
the  shipping,  all  of  which  now  lay  before  the  Castle.  They  appear  to 
have  gone  off  in  a  hurry.  In  consequence  of  our  having,  the  night 
before,  erected  a  fort  upon  Nook  Hill,  which  was  very  near  the  town, 
some  cannon  were  fired  from  their  lines,  even  this  morning,  to  the 
Point 

^'  We  now  learn  certainly  that  there  was  an  intention,  in  consequence 
of  a  court-martial  held  upon  the  occasion  of  our  taking  possession  of 
Dorchester  Hills,  to  make  an  attack ;  and  three  thousand  men,  under 
command  of  Lord  Percy,  went  to  the  Castle  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
the  intention  to  have  attacked  us,  at  the  same  time,  at  Roxbury  lines. 
It  appears  that  Gen.  Howe  had  been  very  careful  to  prevent  his  men 
from  committing  depredations;  that  he,  with  other  officers,  had  an 
high  opinion  of  Gen.  Washington, —  of  the  army  in  general, —  much 
higher  than  formerly.  Lord  Percy  said  he  never  knew  us  do  a  foolish 
action  yet,  and  therefore  he  believed  we  would  not  induce  them  to  bum 
the  town  by  firing  upon  their  fleet.  They  say  they  shall  come  back 
again  soon.     The  small-pox  is  in  about  ten  or  a  dozen  places  in  town- 

**3farcA  20. —  This  evening  they  bum  the  Castle,  and  demolish,  by 
Mowing  up,  all  the  fortifications  there ;  they  leave  not  a  building  stand- 

ing." 

Before  parting  with  this  treasure,  we  will  give  Dr.  Warren's  visit 
to  Charlestown  and  Bunker  Hill,  with  his  reflections  on  the  event, 
iD^iring  sensations  not  less  thrilling  than  a  view  of  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo,  where  Napoleon  met  his  last  great  defeat : 

•  "JtfbrcA  21. —  Our  men  go  upon  the  Castle,  and  soon  begin  to  erect 
new  fortresses,  as  they  had  begun,  a  day  or  two  before,  on  Fort  Hill ; 
and  the  fleet  all  fall  down  into  Nantasket  Road.  The  winds  have  been 
fiur  for  them  to  sail,  but  their  not  embracing  the  opportunity  favors  a 
wqacion  oi  some  intended  attack.     It  seems,  indeed,  very  improbable 
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that  they  wiU  be  wflling  to  leaye  us  in  so  disgraoefiil  manners 
It  is  very  surprising  that  thej  should  not  bum  the  town,  when  thej 
had  it  entirely  in  their  power  to  do  it.  The  soldiers,  it  appears,  were 
much  dissatisfied  at  being  obliged  to  leave  the  town  without  glutting 
their  revengeful  tempers  with  the  blood  of  the  Yankees. 

'^  This  day  I  visit  Charlcstown,  and  a  most  melancholy  heap  of  ruins 
it  is.  Scarcely  the  vestige  of  those  beautiful  buildings  remain,  to  dSs- 
tinguish  them  from  the  mean  cottages.  The  hill  which  was  the  theatre 
upon  which  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  17th  of  June  was  acted  com- 
mands the  most  affecting  view  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  waDs  of 
magnificent  buildings,  tottering  to  the  earth,  below ;  above,  a  great  num- 
ber of  rude  hillocks,  under  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  clusters 
of  those  deathless  heroes  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  scene 
was  inexpressibly  solemn.  When  I  considered  myself  as  walking  over 
the  bones  of  many  of  my  worthy  fellow-countrymen,  who  jeoparded 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  these  high  places, —  when  I  considered  that 
perhaps,  whilst  I  was  musing  over  the  objects  around  me,  I  might  be 
standing  over  the  remains  of  a  dear  brother,  whose  blood  has  stained 
these  hallowed  walks, — with  veneration  did  this  inspire  me.  How  many 
endearing  scenes  of  fraternal  friendship,  now  past  and  gone  forever,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  view !  But  it  is  enough ;  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent calls  for  vengeance  on  the  guilty  heads  of  the  vile  assassins.  0, 
may  our  arms  be  strengthened  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  God  !  When 
I  came  to  Bunker  Ilill,  I  found  it  exceeding  strong ;  the  fit)nt  parapet, 
about  thirteen  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  composed  of 
earth,  containing  plank  supported  by  huge  timber,  with  two  look-outs 
upon  the  top.  In  the  front  of  this  were  two  bastions,  and  a  semi- 
circular line  with  very  wide  trenches,  and  very  long  picket  as  well  as 
trenches.  Within,  the  causeway  was  secured  with  a  hedge  and  brush. 
All  that  part  of  the  main  fort  which  was  not  included  within  the  high 
works  above-mentioned, —  namely,  the  rear, — was  secured  by  another 
parapet,  with  a  trench  picketed  inside  as  well  as  out 

^'  There  was  a  half-moon  which  commanded  the  river  at  the  side. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  block-house  upon  Schoolhouse  Hill,  enclosed  by 
a  very  strong  fence  spiked,  and  a  dungeon  and  block-house  upon  Breed's 
Hill,  enclosed  in  a  redoubt  of  earth,  with  trenches  and  pickets ;  the 
works  which  had  been  cast  up  by  our  forces  had  been  entirely  lev* 
eUed." 

In  Dr.  Warren's  manuscript  we  6ni  a  beautiful  and  patriotic  tribute 
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to  Gen.  Montgomery :  "  This  brave  man  was  determined  either  to 
take  Quebec  or  lose  his  life.  He  acoordinglj  died  nobly  on  the  field* 
His  coarse  of  victory  was  short,  rapid,  and  uninterrapted,  but  truly 
great  and  glorious.  He  has,  in  his  conquest,  behaved  like  the  hero 
and  like  the  patriot  0,  America!  thy  land  is  watering  with  the 
blood  of  thy  richest  sons.  Every  drop  calls  for  vengeance  upon  the 
infiHuous  administration  which  authorized  this  unnatural  butchery. 
God  grant  that,  in  this  great  man's  stead,  and  for  that  of  every  hero 
who  perishes  in  the  noble  struggle,  double  the  number  may  rise  up! 
Peace  to  his  beloved  shade !  The  tears  of  a  grateful  country  shall  flow 
copiously  whilst  they  lament  your  death.  Ten  thousand  ministers  of 
glory  shall  keep  vigils  around  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  invincible  war- 
rior, whilst  the  precious  remains  shall  be  the  resort  of  every  true 
patriot  in  every  future  age ;  and  whilst  the  truly  good  and  great  shall 
approach  the  place  sacred  with  the  dust  of  the  hero,  they  shall  point 
to  the  little  hillock,  and  say.  There  rests  the  great  Montgomery,  who 
bravely  conquered  the  enemies  to  fireedom  in  this  province ;  who,  with 
utmost  rapidity,  with  his  all-conquering  arms,  reduced  no  less  than 
three  strong  fortresses,  and  bravely  died  in  the  noble  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  the  strongest  garrison  upon  the  whole  continent  of  Amer- 
ica.    He  died,  it  is  true,  and  in  dying  became  invincible." 

Dr.  Warren  was  in  the  disastrous  action  on  Long  Island.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  narrowly  escaped  captiv- 
ity. In  1777  he  was  appointed  superintending  surgeon  of  the  military 
hospitals  in  Boston,  which  he  occupied  until  the  peace.  Dr.  Warren 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Gov.  John  Collins,  of  Newport,  B.  I., 
Nov.  2,  1777,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  EBs 
eldest  son,  John  Collins,  the  Astley  Cooper  of  New  England,  has  long 
been  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  Massachusetts,  whose  son,  Jonathan 
Mason,  is  destined  to  be  as  elevated  in  surgery  as  his  fathers. 

In  the  year  1780,  according  to  Thacher,  a  contemporary.  Dr.  War- 
ren gave  a  course  of  dissections  to  his  colleagues,  with  great  success,  in* 
connection  with  a  series  of  lectures,  in  the  Military  Hospital,  situated 
in  a  pasture  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hos- 
pital, at  the  comer  of  Milton  and  Spring  streets.  They  were  con- 
dncted  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  owing  to  the  popular  prejudice 
against  dissections.  In  1781,  his  lectures,  given  at  the  same  place, 
became  public,  when  the  students  of  Harvard  College  were  permitted 
to  attend,-   and  at  this  time  he  performed  the  amputation  at  the 
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Bhoolder-joint,  with  complete  success.  The  third  course  was  ghren  m 
the  year  1782,  at  the  Molineox  House,  located  on  Beacon-street,  of^ 
site  the  north  side  of  the  State-house.  This,  or  a  preceding  course, 
was  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Medical  Sodetj,  when  Har- 
vard students  attended. 

Dr.  Warren  was  founder  of  the  medical  institution  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, arising  from  these  lectures ;  and,  on  the  request  of  President 
Willard,  originated  the  plan  for  the  present  medical  institution,  which  was 
organized  in  the  year  1783,  when  three  professors  were  inducted.  Dr. 
Warren  was  at  that  time  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgeiy. 
and  efficiently  performed  the  duties  of  that  station  until  his  decease. 
In  the  year  1806,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  his  son,  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  on  the  same  foundation,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of 
the  office  during  the  period  of  forty  years.  Many  a  student,  to  the 
last  day  of  life,  has  heartily  responded  to  the  fervent  tribute  of  Susanna 
Bowson,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  whidi  may  be  appHed 
to  the  son  with  like  effect : 

*<  How  sweet  was  the  Toioe  that  instmcted  our  joath  I 
What  wisdom,  what  science,  that  Toice  coold  impart ! 
How  bright  was  that  taoe,  where  the  radiance  of  tmth 
Beamed  over  each  feature  direct  from  the  heart ! " 

In  1784,  he  established  the  small-pox  hospital,  at  Point  Shirley. 
In  1804,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety, and  was  ever  viewed  as  the  Magnus  Apollo,  the  life  and  soul, 
of  that  institution.  He  was  president,  also,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane,  Massachusetts  Agricultural,  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
societies,  of  the  last  of  which  he  was  an  originator,  in  1788. 

Dr.  Warren  was  of  middling  stature ;  an  elevated  forehead,  black 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  hair  retreating  from  the  forehead,  gave  an  air 
of  dignity  to  his  polished  manners,  inspired  by  intercourse  with  officers 
from  France.  As  a  lecturer,  his  voice  was  most  harmoniously  sono- 
rous, his  utterance  distinct  and  full,  and  his  language  perspicuous.  Ws 
perception  was  quick  and  acute,  his  imagination  lively  and  strong,  his 
actions  prompt  and  decided.  The  rapidity  in  all  his  intellectual  oper- 
ations constituted  a  very  striking  trait  in  his  character.  Dr.  WarreD 
died  April  14, 1815,  at  his  residence  in  School-street,  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  in  connection  with  an  organic  disease  which  had  long 
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aflEected  his  system.  His  remains  are  deposited  under  St.  Paul's 
dnuch,  beside  those  of  his  brother,  Gen.  Joseph  Warren. 

In  1782,  Dr.  Warren  delivered  a  Charge  to  the  Masons,  on  the  fes- 
tival of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  and,  in  1813,  he  published  a  View  of 
Mercurial  Practice  in  Febrile  Disease.  A  eulogy  on  Dr.  Warren  was 
pronounced  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  April  4,  1815,  before  the  Massa- 
diusetts  Medical  Society;  and  another  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Josi^ 
Bartlett,  for  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge. 

President  Quincy,  in  the  History  of  Harvard  University,  remarks 
of  Dr.  Warren,  that  ho  ''  has  just  claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  our  country,  for  his  spirit  as  a  patriot,  his  virtues 
as  a  man,  and  his  preeminent  surgical  skill.  The  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  of  his  mind,  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries." 


BENJAMIN   HIGHBORN. 

JULY  4,  1784.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIBS. 

The  quotation  herewith,  from  this  patriotic  oration  on  the  union  of 
the  States,  and  the  dangers  of  an  increased  territory  in  this  republic, 
comes  upon  us  at  this  period  with  great  power. 

*•  The  American  States,"  says  Hichbom,  "  seem  by  nature  to  have 
such  an  intimate  connection,  that  necessity  will  oblige  them  to  be  close 
friends,  or  the  most  inveterate  enemies.  Friends  they  may  be  for 
ages,  but  cannot  long  exist  in  a  state  of  war  with  each  other.  Sepa- 
rated only  by  mathematical  or  imaginary  lines,  a  very  small  superiority 
of  force  in  either  must  be  fatal  to  the  neighborhood.  Every  acquisi- 
tkm  win  render  the  victorious  party  more  irresistible ;  and  in  propor- 
tkm  as  the  conquerors  advance,  the  power  of  opposing  them  will  be 
lessened,  till  the  whole  are  subdued  by  a  rapacious  discontented  part. 
Bat  experience  having  taught  us  that  the  force  of  government  is  gen- 
erally lessened  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it 
is  to  be  exerted,  we  must  expect,  in  a  country  like  this,  inhabited  by 
men  too  sensible  of  their  rights  to  rest  easy  under  a  control  founded  in 
fraud  and  supported  by  oppression,  that  discontent  will  break  out  in 
every  quarter,  till,  by  the  clashing  of  various  powers,  a  new  divisi(m 
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of  ierritofy  will  tike  phoe,  whidi  must  aooo  be  suooeeded  with  Mk 
qioijTels,  shnihr  tD  dKM  whkh  distorbed  the  orig^  Tint 

this  hxppj  hud,  fivmed  fior  tbe  seat  of  freedom  and  resort  of  the  di§- 
iressed,  mj,  like  other  coantries,  in  her  torn,  become  m  prej  to  the 
reatkas  temper  of  her  own  inhabitamt&.  Bot  ahoold  mny  <^  the  Stita, 
pressed  bj  unequal  fiiroe,  cdl  in  the  aid  of  some  foreign  power,  the 
consequences  most  be  equally  minoos.  A  demand  of  fordgn  aid  in 
one  State  will  produce  a  similar  i^)pIication  from  another,  till  Americi 
becomes  the  common  dieatre  on  which  all  the  warlike  powers  on  eardi 
shall  be  engaged.  But  since  this  combined  force,  without  an  adequate 
power  somewhere  to  gire  it  a  premier  direction,  can  only  operate  like  a 
mass  of  unanimated  matter  to  dieck  and  destroy  the  natural  actintj 
of  the  body  from  whence  it  (ffiginates,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  kit 
importance  to  form  some  great  continaital  amngem^ita." 


JOHN   GARDINER. 

JULY  i,  17d5.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBrrOB. 

The  nervous  and  comprehensiye  oration  of  John  Gardiner,  showing 
a  relation  of  some  of  the  historical  causes  of  the  Revolution,  states 
that  an  event  occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  of  vast  import- 
ance to  this  country.  '*  A  statute  was  passed  for  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland :  by  the  fourth  article  of  which,  it 
is  declared  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  foB 
fi-eedom  of  trade  and  navigation  to  any  port  within  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging :  and  that  there  should  be  a 
communication  of  all  other  rights  which  belonged  to  the  subjects  of 
either  kingdom.  By  this  article,  our  tender,  nursing  mother, —  as  shs 
has  most  fidsely  and  impudently  been  called, —  without  consulting  our 
legislative  bodies,  or  asking  the  consent  of  any  one  individual  of  our 
countrymen, —  assumed  upon  herself  to  convey,  as  stock  in  trsdCi 
one  full  undivided  moiety  of  all  the  persons,  and  all  the  estates  and 
property,  of  the  freemen  of  America,  to  an  alien,  who  will  prove  a 
harsh,  cruel,  and  unrelenting  stepmother.  Then,  too  much  blinded 
with  foolish  affection  for  that  country  whose  oppressions  had  forced  our 
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iem,  fiee-minded  progenitors  into  these  remote  regions  of  the  world, 
-into  an  howling  and  a  savage  wilderness, —  like  children  not  yet 
ttMned  to  the  years  of  reason  and  discretion,  who  inconsiderately  sup- 
006  their  parent  ever  in  the  right,  oar  predecessors  sat  quiet  under  the 
rliitraiy  disposition,  nor  once  murmured  aloud  at  the  unnatural,  and 

>  us  iniquitous,  transaction. 

"  Our  new  parent,  Great  Britain,  then  made  our  kings,  appointed  our 
(Tremors,  and  kindly  sent  many  of  her  needy  sons  to  live  upon  the 
nits  of  our  toil ;   to  reap  where  neither  she  nor  they  had  sown,  and 

>  fill  the  various  offices  which  she  had  generally  created  here,  for  her 
od  their  own  emolument  Every  twentieth  cousin  of  an  alehouse- 
eeper,  who  had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Par- 
ament,  was  cooked  up  into  a  gentleman,  and  sent  out  here  commis- 
kmed  to  insult  the  hand  that  gave  him  daily  bread.  Although  greatly 
i^Ieased  with  these  injurious  proceedings,  we  submitted  to  the  harsh 
and  of  our  unfeeling,  selfish  stepmother,  nor  once  remonstrated  against 
bese,  her  unjust,  her  cruel  usurpations." 

John,  son  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  the  year 
731.  He  was  in  early  life  sent  to  England,  and  entered  on  the  study 
r  law  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
mrts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Church- 
1,  the  £imous  poet  Whilst  reading  law  in  the  Temple,  he  formed  an 
pqpiaintanoe  with  Lord  Mansfield,  with  whom  he  became  a  favorite ; 
nd,  having  the  assurance  of  his  patronage,  he  commenced  legal  prac- 
ee,  with  every  prospect  of  rising  in  England  to  considerable  emi- 
Booe.  But,  being  eccentric  in  character,  fearless  and  independent  in 
stioQ,  he  adopted  Whig  principles,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Lord  Mans- 
bU,  ajqieared  as  junior  counsel  in  the  fiunous  case  of  John  Wilkes, 
le  reformer ;  and  argued  with  success  in  the  defence  of  Beardmore 
id  Meredith,  who,  for  writings  in  support  of  Wilkes,  had  been  impris- 
led  on  a  general  warrant  His  zeal  on  this  occasion  blasted  all  hope 
r  &vor  from  court  or  Tory  influence.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Gardiner's 
EnrlB  in  these  trials,  there  now  remains  in  the  possession  of  William 
L  Gardiner,  his  grandson,  and  a  counsellor-at-law,  a  valuable  and 
nntifal  piece  of  plate,  bearing  this  inscription : 


c< 


'  Pro  libertftte  semper  strenuus.' 


To  Jcim  Gardiner,  Esq.,  this  waiter  is  presented  by  Arthur  Beard- 
ne,  aa  m  small  token  of  gratitude,  for  pleading  his  cause,  and  that 

15 
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of  his  clerk,  David  Meredith,  against  the  Earl  of  HaKfiiT,  iben  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  false  imprisoniDent,  under  his  wamot,  comnoi^ 
called  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  that  canker  of  En^ish  Elk 
erty.— 1766." 

He  practi  sed  a  period  at  South  Wales,  Haverfind  West,  what  he  mu' 
ried  Margaret  Harris.     Their  eldest  son,  John  Sylvester  Jolm,  irm  bm 
June,  1765,  in  Ilaverford  West,  and  educated  under  the  taitkm  of  tin 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  England.     In  1766,  BCr.  Oardbv 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  province  of  New  York,  whidi  wm 
declined.     Mr.  Gardiner,  having  been  appointed  attorney-general  it 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  removed  his  &mily  to  the  West  Indian 
where  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  American  Revohitioii,  a 
1783,  when  he  removed  his  &mily  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  hecflBi 
an  eminent  barrister-at-law,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  h](^ 
learned  oration  pronounced  July  4,  1785.     The  notes  at  the  endtf 
this  production,  exceeding  in  matter  the  text,  are  of  great  historic  vaha 
In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Gardiner  settled  at  Pownalboro',  Maine,  wbm 
he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislatoie,  ail 
was  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  aboUtion  of  special  pleading,  but  nf 
defeated.     He  effected,  however,  an  abolition  of  the  law  of  piimogah 
iture.     On  Jan.  26,  1792,  Mr.  Grardiner  strenuously  vindicated  d» 
establishment  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  the  Legislature,  and  wtf 
decidedly  opposed  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis.    Bii 
speech  was  published,  and  was  entitled  '^The  Expediency  of  Repeafing 
the  Law  against  Theatrical  Exhibitions."     This  essay  elicited  bom  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  —  one  John  Thayer —  some  strictures  on  whrt 
he  viewed  to  be  "  not  solid  arguments."     Mr.  Gardiner  replied,  of«r 
the  signature  of  Barebones,  with  great  warmth  and  bitterness.     The 
controversy  continued  for  some  time,  and  originated  the   fidlowiig 
epigram : 

*'  Thayer  squibs  at  Gardiner,  —  Gardiner  bangs  at  Thajer^  — 
A  contest  quite  beneath  the  public  care  ; 
Each  calls  the  other  fool,  and  rails  so  long, 
'T  is  hard  to  say  that  either  's  in  the  wrong.*' 

This  production  is  probably  the  most  scholastic  argument  in  definoi 
of  the  stage  ever  written  by  an  American ;  and  it  was  in  this  speedi 
that  Charles  Jarvis  was  first  termed  ^^  the  towering  bald  eagle  of  Al 
Boston  seat"  ''  If  the  door  be  opened  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  agttift 
the  stags,"  said  Gardiner,  '^  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  tiai^ 
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itry  will  prodaoe  poets  who  maj  tower  into  tlie  sublimest 
tregedj,  and  lightly  tread  along  the  smiling,  flowery  road  of 
imedy.     But  if  in  sullen  silence  the  door  is  to  be  forever  kept 
1  this  Gothic  statute  is  to  remain  unrepealed,  our  genius  will 
.,  and  our  ears  will  continue  to  be  harassed  with  nothing  better 
untuned  screechings  of  the  dull  votaries  of  old  Sternhold  and 
! "     In  the  same  year  he  published  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Poetry  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he  said,  when  contrasting  the 
shurch  with  the  English  Established  church :    "  The  first  of 
irty-nine  articles  is  superstitious,  contradictory,  and  unintel- 
for,  if  the  first  part  of  that  article  be  true,  to  a  plain,  honest 
e  latter  part  thereof  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  also  true ;  and 
tter  part  be  true,  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  first  part, 
econd  person  there  mentioned  had  parts  and  passions.     Their 
.  clergy  claim  an  heavenly,  or  divine,  hereditary  succession, 
have  a  certain  spiritual  something  bottied  in  their  carcasses, 
key  can  communicate  to  whom  they  please,  and  which  none  but 
res,  and  those  whom  they  touch  for  that  purpose,  can  possess 
r.     They  deny  transubstantiation,  and  yet  they  cherish  con- 
iation,  which  differs  only  in  the  name.     In  short,  they  are  in 
nail  degree  removed  from  the  Mother  of  Ebrlots."     The  opin- 
Tohn  Gardiner,  barrister,  are  wide  apart  from  John  Sylvester 
is  son,  the  divine,  who  published  a  very  learned  discourse, 
"A  Preservative  against  Unitarianism,''  at  Boston,  in  1810, 
he  thus  contemptuously  lashes  the  Unitarians :    '^  No  fsiction 
r  more  active  in  spreading  its  tenets  than  the  Unitarians.     In 
1  they  have  long  conducted  the  most  popular  magazines  and 
and  here  they  are  eager  to  seize  on  every  avenue  to  the  pub- 
ind  ear.     From  the  slight  opposition  which  they  have  encoun- 
tey  really  seem  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  only  wise,  and  that 
ling  and  genius  are  confined  to  themselves.     But  if  there  be  a 
supereminent  talents  among  them,  let  him  be  pointed  out.     I 
m  not     The  pert  conceit,  the  supercilious  sneer,  the  claim  to 
litj,  the  declamation  against  bigotry  and  superstition,  by  which 
wai  belief  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may  excite 
0Q  among  the  thoughtiess  and  superficial,  but  will  gain  them 
dit  with  the  sensible  and  reflecting.     The  Unitarians  are  for- 
ping  upon  candor  and  liberality,  which  they  display  by  ineflb- 
eaqpt  for  all  sects  but  their  own.    The  candor  of  a  Unitarian 
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resembles  the  hamanitjr  of  %  revolotioDary  Frendunan.  It  ia  entire^ 
confined  to  words ;  and  I  will  ventare  to  affirm  that  no  greater  oiIp 
rages  against  good  manners  can  be  found  than  in  the  writingB  of  ddr 
leaders,  Wakefield,  Belsham,  and  Priestley.  Bat  let  them  measme 
their  own  moderate  stature  with  the  gigantic  dimensioDs  of  a  BaoGO,  i 
Milton,  and  a  Johnson,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  candid  enoo^  ti 
allow  that  all  genius  and  knowledge  are  not  confined  to  Unitariioi^ 
and  that  a  man  may  be  a  Trinitarian  without  being  neoeasarily  either  i 
blockhead  or  a  hypocrite." 

In  1785,  John  (rardiner  took  an  active  part  in  the  alteration  of  tb 
Liturgy  in  the  Comnion  Prayer,  being  on  a  oonmiittee,  with  Perei  llcr- 
ton  and  others,  of  King^s  Chapel  church,  striking  out  the  doctrine  rf 
the  Trinity.  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  long  a  warden  of  King's  C3afid, 
was  the  fiither  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  of  whom  John  Adams  wil, 
that  ^'he  had  a  thin,  grasshopper  voice,  and  an  affected  squeak;  t 
meagre  visage,  and  an  awkward,  unnatural  complaisance." 
(jardiner  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  rare  wit,  and  the  most  vigorous 
of  his  day;  but  highly  sarcastic  and  vituperative  toward  his  oppooenla 
He  was  a  zealous  politician,  learned  in  his  profession,  of  tenadoai 
memory,  and  of  nervous  eloquence. 

When  on  his  passage  to  the  General  Court  of  Massaohaaetts,  in  dtt 
packet  Londoner,  wrecked  off  Cape  Ann  in  a  storm,  he  was  drowned, 
October,  1793,  where  his  chest  of  clothing  floated  ashore. 


JONATHAN  LORING  AUSTIN. 

JULY  4,  1786.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIBS. 

In  the  smooth  and  animated  oration  of  Mr.  Austin,  glowing  widl 
patriotic  fervor,  it  is  said  :  ^'  What  country,  my  friends,  can  prodnei 
so  many  events,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  must  ever  distinginih 
the  American  page, —  a  young  continent,  contending  with  a  natioi 
whose  establishment  had  been  for  ages,  and  whose  armies  had  oob- 
quered  the  powers  of  the  world  ?  What  spirit,  short  of  an  heavenly 
enthusiasm,  could  have  animated  these  infimt  colonies,   bddlj  It 
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mnce  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  a  British  Parliament,  and,  instead 
ftwning  like  suppliants,  to  arm  themselves  for  their  common  defence? 
1  dared  to  appeal  to  that  (jod  who  first  planted  the  principles  of 
ural  freedom  in  the  human  breast, — principles  repeatedly  impressed 
our  infiint  minds  by  our  great  and  glorious  ancestors ;  and  may 
der  sun  be  shorn  of  its  beams,  ere  their  descendants  forget  the 
renly  admonitions ! 

'  When  I  behold  so  many  worthy  patriots,  who,  during  the  late  glo- 
18  struggle,  have  shone  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field, 
irhen  I  read  in  each  smiling  face  and  placid  eye  the  happy  occasion 
joy  andgratulation, — the  transporting  subject  fires  my  bosom,  and, 
1  emotions  of  pleasure,  I  congratulate  my  country  on  the  return  of 
anniversary.  Hail,  auspicious  day!  an  era  in  the  American 
■b  to  be  ever  remembered  with  joy,  while,  as  a  sovereign  and 
ipendent  nation,  these  United  States  can  maintain  with  honor  and 
iMue  the  character  they  have  so  gloriously  acquired !  IIow  shall 
maintain,  as  a  nation,  our  respectability,  should  be  the  grand  sub- 
of  inquiry.  This  is  the  object  to  which  we  must  attend ;  for  the 
nent  America  sullies  her  name,  by  forfeiting  her  honor,  the  fame 
has  acquired  from  the  heroism  of  her  sons,  and  the  virtues  she 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  will  only  serve,  like  a  train 
noumers,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  glory.  But,  by  a  due  culti- 
on  of  manners,  a  firm  adherence  to  the  &ith  we  have  pledged,  an 
m  in  council,  a  refinement  in  sentiment,  a  liberality  and  benevo- 
e  of  conduct,  we  shall  render  ourselves  happy  at  home  and 
lectable  abroad ;  our  constellation  will  brighten  in  the  political  hem- 
lere,  and  the  radiance  of  our  stars  sparkle  with  increasing  lustre." 
bnathan  Loring,  son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin,  was  bom  at  Bos- 
Jan.  2,  1748 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1755  ;  graduated  at 
•vard  College  in  1766,  on  which  occasion  he  dehvered  the  first  Eng- 
oration  ever  assigned  to  a  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
nt  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  spread  universal  joy  among  the 
de,  and  naturally  superseded  all  classical  subjects  for  such  an  occa- 
.  The  boldness  of  some  of  the  sentiments  was  not  much  approved 
lie  fiumlty,  and  had  well-nigh  cost  the  candidate  the  honors  of  his 
i.  Mr.  Austin's  &ther  was  of  the  Council,  and  a  selectman  in  Bos- 
in  1776,  whose  upright  and  venerable  form,  large,  white  wig,  scarlet 
mIoI,  and  gold-headed  cane,  were  the  personification  of  the  man- 
\  nd  dreflB  of  that  period. 

15* 
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After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Aosdii  commffinofld  buaneBS  as  a  na- 
chant,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was  appointed  a  major  in  a  ^olii- 
teer  regiment,  under  the  command  of  the  Lite  Got.  Langdoo,  laiHi 
for  the  protection  of  that  place.  On  the  commencement  of  bostilitiei, 
he  became  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Sullivan ;  but  being  about  that  penii 
i^pointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  War  in  MassachosettB,  he  direc% 
accepted  the  latter  situation,  which  he  sustained  ontQ  Oefeobor,  1I1I 
Mr.  Austin  married  Miss  Hannah  Ivers. 

When  it  became  probaUe  that  Gen.  Gates  and  the  mvthem  aof 
would  be  able  by  their  success  to  counterbalance  the  ksB  of  FhihU- 
phia  and  the  gloomy  character  of  the  southern  campBign,  the  ezecatiie 
Council  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  transmit  the  intelligence  bja 
safe  and  early  conveyance  to  the  American  CommiasioneiB  at  Pi 
For  this  purpose  a  vessel  was  chartered  at  Boston,  and  Mr. 
was  appointed  a  special  messenger.  As  soon  as  the  official  dusyaUiw 
of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  could  be  prepared,  Mr.  Amtm 
sailed  from  Boston,  October,  1777.  It  would  seem  that  the  &eUi 
resources  of  the  State  were  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  the 
Their  messenger  was  allowed  to  provide  his  cabin  stcn'es  at  his 
charge,  and  to  trust  to  the  effect  of  his  intelligence  for  the  wummd 
compensation.  The  pious  habit  of  New  England  did  not  at  that  tarn 
permit  a  voyage  to  Europe,  without  proposing  a  note  at  church  oo  tk 
Sunday  previous,  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregatioii.  Such  «■ 
accordingly  offered  at  the  Old  Brick,  where  his  father^s  fiunily  wv- 
shipped.  The  good  Dr.  Chauncy,  though  not  gifted  like  Dr.  Goopr 
in  prayer,  was  on  this  occasion  strongly  excited.  He  thanked  the  Lori 
most  fervently  for  the  great  and  glorious  event  which  recjuired  ikt 
departure  of  a  special  messenger.  He  prayed  that  it  might  pull  dofi 
the  haughty  spirit  of  our  enemies ;  that  it  might  warm  and  inspirit  ov 
fi-iends ;  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  procuring  peace,  so  wdanif 
desired  by  all  good  men ;  and  he  prayed  that  no  delay  mi^t  retaid 
the  arrival  in  Europe  of  the  packet  which  conveyed  this  great  nevi> 
He  invoked  a  blessing,  as  desired,  on  the  person  who  was  about  t> 
expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep  to  carry  this  wonderful  ia/uir 
ligencc  across  the  mighty  waters ;  but,  said  he.  good  Lord,  whatever,  ■ 
thy  wise  providence,  thou  seest  best  to  do  with  the  young  mai^  M 
beseech  thee  most  fervently,  at  all  events,  to  preserve  the  pack^  On 
vessel  arrived  at  Nantes,  November,  1777. 

The  commissioners  had  assembled  at  Dr.  Franklin's  apartmenti^  9 
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mor  that  %  special  messenger  had  arriTod,  and  were  too  impatient 
isr  a  moment's  delay.  They  received  him  in  the  court-yard. 
)  he  had  tune  to  alight,  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  him,  — ''  Sir,  is 
lelphia  taken  ?  "     "  Yes,  sir !  "     The  old  gentleman  clasped  his 

and  went  to  the  hotel.  '^  But,  sir,  I  have  greater  news  than 
(jeneral  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  are  prisoners  of  war !  " 
Ifect  was  electrical.  The  despatches  were  scarcely  read  before 
rere  put  under  copy.  Mr.  Austin  was  himself  impressed  into 
rvice  of  transcribing  them.  Communication  was,  without  delay, 
to  the  French  ministry.  Lord  Stormont,  the  English  ambassa- 
rft  Paris,  and,  on  the  6th  of  December,  official  information  was 
to  the  American  commissioners  that  the  king  recognized  the 
ndence  of  the  United  States.  Treaties  to  that  effect,  and  for 
sroe  and  alliance,  were  negotiated  and  signed  in  sixty  days  from 
ite ;  and  the  American  commissioners,  who  before  were  obliged 
;  to  keep  themselves  prisoners,  were  received  into  &vor  at  court, 
to  unbounded  popularity  through  all  France. 

Franklin  transferred  to  Mr.  Austin  the  affection  of  a  &ther,  as 
Hid  been  not  merely  the  messenger,  but  the  cause,  of  this  glorious 
Ation.  lie  took  him  directly  into  his  &mily,  constituted  him  an 
nal  private  secretary,  and  continued  towards  him  the  kindest 
b  during  the  whole  period  of  his  abode  in  France.  Often,  at 
■st  or  other  occasions  of  their  meeting,  the  old  gentleman  would 
from  one  of  those  musings  in  which  it  was  his  habit  to  indulge, 
slasping  his  hands  together,  exclaim,  ''  0  !  Mr.  Austin,  yon 
ht  glorious  news ! "  He  made  it  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  Mr. 
1  should  accompany  him  wherever  he  was  invited.  He  held  him 
bedside  during  the  intervals  of  the  painful  disease  with  which  he 
ahed ;  taught  him  to  play  chess,  that  he  might  have  some  con- 
muse  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  society,  to  heap  upon  him  every 
of  personal  attachment  during  the  period  of  nearly  two  years  of 
odeiioe  in  France. 

Franklin  was  from  that  moment  the  object  of  unbounded  curi- 
Old  interest  The  saloons  of  Paris  were  incomplete  without  his 
ee.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  excited  concerning  him,  which 
it  him  into  all  the  most  beautiful  society  of  that  great  metropolis. 
I  which  his  drees  and  simplicity  of  appearance  formed  a  singular 
it  to  the  rich  and  splendid  attire  of  all  others  of  the  company. 
yong  American,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  was  deb'ghted  with  the 
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splendor  and  fascinations  of  these  noTel  scenes ;  and  mi^t  ha^e  imi 
in  their  allurements  a  too  dangerous  occupation,  if  the  cause  of  all  tiai 
attraction  had  not  extended  to  him  as  well  the  watchfulnesB  <rfa  b&a 
as  the  kindness  of  a  fiiend. 

A  rigid  etiquette  controUod  the  court  dress,  of  whidi  m  sword  ad 
bag  were  indispensable  parts.  The  costume,  which  was  r^ulated  bj 
the  season,  was  so  strictly  enforced,  that  admission  was  refused  to  Ua 
who  wore  lace  ruffles  when  the  time  required  cambric  ;  but  a  swori 
was  as  inappropriate  to  Franklin  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  t 
woman,  and  he  determined  to  go  unarmed.  This  resolution  asta- 
ished  the  chamberlain  of  the  palaQC,  and  delayed,  for  a  time,  tk 
presentation  of  the  American  commissioners.  But  Franklin  knew  hi 
ground ;  and,  although  it  is  not  probable  he  would  haye  sacrificed  dtt 
advantage  of  an  introduction  at  court  to  any  vain  regard  to 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  appear  in  the  simple  &shi<»i  of  his 
country.  The  privilege  was  accorded  to  him,  and  the  noyelty  of  Hi 
appearance  served  to  increase  admiration  for  his  character. 

Attended  by  his  suite,  he  had  a  public  audience  of  the  king,  ail 
was  introduced  to  the  private  circle  of  the  queen;  and  frnn  dmft 
moment,  everything  Franklin,  and  everything  American,  was  fint  k 
style  in  the  gay  coteries  of  the  French  capital.     Dr.   Frankfii^i 
quarters  became  the  point  of  attraction  to  all  that  was  distinguished  or 
desirous  of  being  prominent  in  philosophy  or  &shion,  in  politics  and 
taste ;  and  the  duty  of  receiving  and  attending  to  their  numerous  calk 
generally  devolved  on  Loring  Austin.     Ten  thousand  marks  of  per- 
sonal kindness  which  were  lavished  on  Dr.  Franklin  could  not  hit 
sometimes  excite  the  good-natured  jealousy  of  the  other  commissioDen, 
who,  though  his  equals  in  political  rank,  seemed  to  be  forgotten  entirelj 
by  the  French  people ;  and  it  required  some  address,  certainly,  <m  tk 
part  of  Franklin,  to  preserve  harmony.     Among  numberless  amilir 
instances  of  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  a  large  cake  m 
sent,  one  morning,  to  the  commissioners'  apartment,  inscribed,  '^Ll 
digne  Franklin,"  or,  For  the  worthy  Franklin.     "  We  have,"  sud 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  ^^  as  usual,  to  thank  you  for  our  acoommodatiooi^ 
and  to  appropriate  your  present  to  our  joint  use."     "  Not  at  all,"  sud 
Franklin ;  ^'  this  must  be  intended  for  all  the  commissioners,  only  tbeiB 
French  people  cannot  write  English.     They  mean,  no  doubt,  'Lea^ 
Dean,  Franklin.'  "     "That  might  answer,"  said  Mr.  Lee;  "Iratilf 
know,  whenever  they  remember  us  at  all,  they  always  put  you  fint" 
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The  «q>tare  of  Burgo^e,  &nd  the  French  alliance,  changed  whollj 
the  character  of  the  American  cause,  and  it  began  to  be  believed  ib  • 

Europe  that  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  might  be  muntuned. 
The  nmnbers  of  the  English  oppoeition  in  Parliament  maintained  a 
correspondence  wi&  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  it  baa  been  siud  that  he  -was 
privately  visited  in  Paris  by  more  than  one  of  them.  The  ministry,  it 
was  knoffn,  was  deairons  of  keeping  the  nation  In  great  ignomnce  of 
the  state  of  Ameiican  affiurs.  Little  confidence  vas  plawd  in  thdr 
accounts ;  and  the  most  intelligent  men  sought  information  from  other 
Boorces,  and  especially  through  France.  The  Americans  in  England 
were  principally  loyalists,  and  the  fairness  of  their  representBtions  wai 
liable  to  suspicion.  There  was  in  the  conduct  and  constitution  of 
American  affiuts  a  great  departure  &om  the  UBud  course  of  Europeaa 
politics ;  —  the  mode  of  government,  the  strength,  reeouroes  aad 
prospects  of  the  country,  vere  little  undentood ;  —  how  the  vrar  wis  * 

conducted,  when  there  vnts  none  of  that  machinery  which  was  thought 
indispensable  to  raise  taxes,  support  armies,  and  enforce  authority. 
They  were  desirous  of  having  these  matters  explained,  especially  as 
the  enemies  of  the  American  cause  made  this  the  constant  theme  fbr 
then-  prophecy  of  ruin.  To  communicate  this  informatioQ  in  an 
authentic  and  satisfactory  manner,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  it  was  thought  could  beat  be 
done  by  personal  interviews  with  some  intelligent  and  confidential  per- 
son ;  and  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  a  mission  for  this  purpose  to  Loring 
Austin.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  young  American  acceded 
to  this  proposal  with  pleasure.  .   Jm 

The  business  was  in  a  high  degree  confidential ;  and,  as  preparatory  *  •  y^ 

to  it,  Franklin  required  of  Austin  to  bum  in  his  presence  every  lettw  '  •! 

which  he  hod  brought  from  his  friends  in  America,  —  in  exchange  for 
which  be  gave  him  two  letters,  which  he  assured  him  would  open  an  • 
easy  communication  to  whatever  was  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity,  ^ 
either  auKing  men  or  things.  One  difficulty  had,  however,  neaiiy 
destroyed  this  plan.  Franklin  was  unwilling  that  Austin  should  ba 
known,  lest  his  connection  with  the  commissioners  in' France  might  be 
suspected.     But  he  had  many  relatives  in  England  of  distinction,  and  * 

was,  besides,  personally  acquamted  with  all  the  loyalists  who  had  left 
Boston.  Trusting,  however,  to  his  prudence,  and  enjoining  on  him 
the  most  acrupnloua  attention  to  preserve  &om  all  but  the  proper  per- 
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SODS  the  secret  of  his  ooimecti<m  with  the  commiiwnnfflrs,  FniiUii 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  a  passage  to  England, 

Fh>babl7  no  American  eyer  visited  England  under  moro  fijrUuMte 
circomstances  than  did  Loring  Austin.  Few  of  our  comitzTmeQ  haie 
the  means  of  associating  with  the  rank  and  wealth  of  that  nation. 
Those  who  gain  this  access  by  means  of  official  station  maintain  a  coU 
and  formal  intercourse,  limited  in  its  character,  and  confiiied  to  offiod 
circles.  But  the  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  desire  that  was  til 
by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  see  and  conyerse  with  an  intdligait 
American,  who  had  the  confidence  of  that  eminent  man,  and  was  from 
the  country  of  their  absorbing  interest,  brou^t  Loring  Austin  iata 
femiliar  pcreonal  intcroourse  with  the  nutter  spirits  of  the  «ge. 

In  narrating  the  progress  of  his  commission,  Mr.  Austin  writes: 
''  My  time  passes  with  so  little  of  the  i^pearanoe  of  business,  that  if  I 
was  not  assured  it  was  otherwise,  I  should  think  myself  without  usefid 
employment  The  mornings  I  devote  to  seeing  such  objects  cS  curi- 
osity or  interest  as  I  am  advised  to,  and  wholly  according  to  my  own 
inclination.  I  attend  constantly  the  debates  of  Parliament,  to  iftiA 
I  have  ready  admission;  and  have  been  particularly  enjdned  to 
attend,  that  I  may  not  miss  any  question  on  our  affidrs.  Dinner,  — 
or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  supper,  —  which  follows  afterward,  is 
the  time  allotted  to  conversation  on  the  affiurs  of  our  country.  I  am 
invariably  detained  to  parties  of  this  kind,  sometimes  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  of  the  number  of  twenty.  The  com- 
pany is  always  composed  of  members  of  Parliament,  with  very  few 
additions ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  and  no  question  which  joa 
can  conceive  is  omitted,  to  all  which  I  give  such  answers  as  my  knowl- 
edge pcmiits.  I  am  sadly  puzzled  with  the  various  titles  which  dife- 
ent  ranks  require.  My  small  knowledge  of  French  prevented  this 
trouble  in  Paris ;  but  here  I  frequently  find  myself  at  fimlt,  whidi 
.,  subjects  me  to  embarrassment,  that  is  yet  forgiven  to  a  stranger." 

A  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  whatever  was  noble  or 
learned  or  eminent  in  the  British  capital  must  have  made  this  m  most 
delightful  winter  in  London  to  a  young  American,  educated  in  the  plain 
habits  of  New  England.  Mr.  Austin  was  domesticated  in  the  fiunily 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume ;  placed  under  the  particular  care  of  his  ch^ 
lain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley ;  introduced  to  the  king,  then  a  youth; 
in  company  with  Mr.  Fox,  present  at  all  the  coteries  of  the  opposition, 
and  called  upon  to  explain  and  defend  the  cause  and  character  of 
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hif  eonntrymen,  in  the  fireedom  of  coUoqukl  diseoasion,  before  tha 
grettest  geniuses  of  the  age,  against  the  doubts  of  some,  the  ridioole 
of  others,  the  censure  of  numy,  and  the  inquiries  of  all. 

The  communications  made  by  Mr.  Austin  were  calculated  to  explain 
lliei condition  and  circumstances  of  his  countrymen,  to  give  a  better 
ooDoeption  of  their  physical  and  moral  strength,  to  do  away  the 
imiiression  of  their  being  at  variance  among  themselves,  to  explain 
what  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  belief  of  their  want  of  harmony ;  and, 
by  stating  &cts  which,  with  the  minuteness  that  was  known  to  him, 
his  hearers  could  not  be  acquainted  with,  he  effected  a  very  useful 
impression. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  accomplished  to  the  satis&ction 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  whose  fiunily  he  continued  for  some  time  after  his 
return  to  Paris.  Being  charged  with  the  despatches  of  the  commis- 
sioDers  to  Congress,  he  left  France,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  May, 
1779.  A  very  liberal  compensation  was  made  him  by  Congress  for 
his  services  in  Europe ;  and  Mr.  Austin  again  returned  to  his  business 
in  Boston,  as  an  owner  of  a  rope- walk,  and  interested  in  shipping. 

On  the  11th  January,  1780,  Mr.  Austin  was  appointed  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  a  coomiissioner  to  negotiate  in  Europe  for  a  loan  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  '^  and  to  pledge  the 
&ith  of  the  government  for  the  repayment  of  the  same ; "  and  shortly 
after  embarked  for  Spain.  Such,  however,  was  the  low  credit  of  the 
ooantry  abroad,  or  the  want  of  information  among  monied  men  of  its 
rewHiToes  and  condition,  that  this  small  sum  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Austin  was  captured  on  his  outward  passage,  and  carried  a 
into  England.  Personal  incivility,  inconsistent  with  the 
of  more  modem  warfare,  was  practised  towards  him  by  the 
editor,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  object  of  his  voyage,  the 
papers  concerning  it  having  been  thrown  overboard  during  the  chase ; 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  an  American  vessel  of  force,  the  master  of 
the  En^ish  ship  actually  confined  him  to  the  main-mast,  and  threat* 
ened  to  keep  him  there  during  the  action,  — a  threat  which  he  would 
probaUy  have  put  in  execution,  if  an  engagement  had  ensued.  Mr. 
Aastin,  having  obtained  his  liberation  in  England,  by  means  of  firiends 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  known,  passed  over  to  France,  and  there 
and  in  Spain  and  Holland  pursued  the  object  of  his  mission,  with 
y^  indifferent  success.  He  was  enabled,  by  adding  his  own  per- 
•oul  credit  to  that  of  the  State,  to  procure  some  articles  of  clothing, 
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Imt  fiur  short  of  di6  amoimt  desired  by  the  ocmimoiiirealtL  Mr. 
Austin  continued  his  exertions  in  Holland  nntQ  the  summer  of  1781 ; 
and,  after  twentjr-two  months'  absence,  returned  to  the  United  States. 
After  the  close  of  the  Revohitionary  War,  Mr.  Austin  engaged  again 
in  conunercial  and  manufiusturing  pursuits,  and  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  these  occupations.  In  his  native  town  he  was  repeatedly  hoDcnred 
with  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  served  fin*  many  years  on  the 
boards  of  overseers  of  the  poor  and  school  committee,  and  in  the  State 
Senate,  as  a  member  finom  Suffolk.  On  removing  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  resided  during  the  period  his  sons  were  passing  through  the  uni- 
versity, —  one  of  whom  prepared  the  greatest  part  of  this  sketch,  — 
Mr.  Austin  was  elected  a  representative  &om  that  town  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  successively  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
conmionwealth. 

The  associations  of  his  early  life,  and  his  intercourse  with  educated 
society  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  had  given  a  refinement  and  polish  to 
his  manners  and  mode  of  thinking,  that  entitled  him  to  the  reputation 
he  then  universally  enjoyed,  of  being  one  of  the  most  a^cxxnnplished 
gentlemen  of  the  day.  There  are  those  remaining  who  remember  that 
he,  whom  fi)r  many  years  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  bowed  down 
by  infirmity  and  age,  was  once 

'*  The  glass  of  fkshion  and  the  mould  of  fbrm. 
The  obseired  of  all  obserren." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Austin  interested  some  young  friends, 
by  reciting,  memoriter,  several  of  the  fine  descriptions  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  which  he  was  ever  able  fluently  to  repeat  He  died  at  Boston, 
May  15, 1826. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin,  an  active  and  zealous  leader  of  the  (M 
Republican  party,  and  a  brother  of  Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  was  a 
firequent  writer  in  the  Independent  Chronicle,  over  the  signature 
of  Honeetus,  and  author  also  of  a  warm  political  work,  entitled  ''  Old 
South,"  comprising  350  pages,  8vo.  His  political  articles  effected  a 
greater  sensation  than  the  productions  of  any  writer  in  his  par^,  and 
elicited  the  following  severe  efiusion  from  the  most  satirical  poet  of 
Boston : 

•<  In  Tain  oar  literary  chamjnons  write,  — 
Thar  satire  tiokles,  and  their  praises  bite. 
They,  bj  their  poor,  doU  nonsense,  clearly  own 
Oar  depth  of  anguish  to  the  laughing  town. 
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Thflir  pent  iofliet  not  e'en  »  moment'f  pein* 
And  Honee  soribbleB,  and  hie  friends,  in  ^ain ; 
L&e  angiy  flies  thai  boss  upon  tlie  wing, 
TKmj  show  the  will,  bat  not  the  power,  to  sting ; 
Amlatioiis  with  ephemeras  to  vie. 
Or  moks  that  thunder  into  light,  and  ^'^  " 


Here  follows  an  aoooant  of  the  fioiiilefls  eflforts  of  Honestus  to  niake 
Bpeech  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  met  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern : 

**  Thrloe  ftt>m  his  seat  his  form  Honestos  reared. 
And  thrloe  in  attitnde  to  speak  appeared  ; 
ffis  lean  left  hand  he  stretched  as  if  to  smite. 
And  manftil  graced  his  breeehes  with  his  right 
Thrioe  he  essajed  to  speak,  and  thrice  his  tongue 
In  his  half^ypened  month  suspended  hnng ; 
Once  more  he  rose,  with  mortiQring  pain,  — 
Once  more  he  rose, — and  then  sat  down  again, 
ffis  disappointed  bosom  heafed  a  sif^. 
And  tears  of  angoish  started  ftt>m  his  eje. 

•  •  •  • 
nirioe  he  essi^ed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  sooim, 
T^ars,  snch  as  angels  weep,  borst  forth  at  last ; 
Words,  interwoTe  with  sighs,  ftmnd  oat  their  way. 

•  •  •  • 
Of  all  her  sons,  none  gained  so  much  qpplaase 
As  lank  Honestos,  with  his  lanthom  jaws. 

•  •  •  • 
Onoe,  too,  misgaided  by  some  advene  power, 
Yoa  aped  patrician's  airs  in  eril  hoar. 

And  Federal  Rossell,  in  resentful  fit. 
Thy  back  beUbored,  and  thy  ihoe  bespit" 

In  ''  The  Democratiad,"  a  political  satire,  published  at  Philadd- 
ihia  in  1795,  we  find  the  following  allusion  to  a  speech  of  Benjamin 
instin,  in  Fanenil  Hall,  on  Jay's  treaty,  and  in  our  sketch  of  Joseph 
9ian  are  further  allusions.  The  "satirizing  priest"  of  whom  the 
)oei  says  Mr.  Austin  had  such  dread  was  probably  Dr.  Gardiner : 

**  Now,  sage  Honestas  from  his  seat  arose. 
Thrice  strolced  his  cliops,  and  thrice  sanr^jed  his  toss ; 
Thrioe  strore  his  mighty  project  to  declare. 
Thrice  stopped  to  see  if  Parson  O.  were  there ;  — 
For  well  he  knew  the  satirising  priest 
Woald  hang  him  ap,  a  scarecrow  and  a  jest. 
If  once  he  saw  his  wayward  ibotsteps  stray 
Bat  a  smaQ  distanoe  in  the  ftctious  way. 

16 
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Ah!  tifldd mn, tihoa iMrtUiig liaArt to dretd, 
AjBong  ^  Cl«b  tsppmnd  no  Konwl  ImmA  ; 
No  Pumh  O.  waf  tiiare  ^  ilepB  to  tn»e» 
And  pdiil  tiie  g;aitt7  tenon  of  thj  ftoe.** 


THOMAS  DAWES. 

JULT  4,  1787.    lOK  ZHB  lOWH  AUTDOBIUB. 

Judge  Dawes  introduoed  the  fidlowing  feKcitoiis  figure,  in  tlik  po- 
duction:     ''One  of  the  late  aerostatic  nayigators,'' — probaUj  Dr. 
JohnJeffiries, —  ''has  intimated  that  when  saOing  in  his  baDooiitfaroiigb 
the  blue  climes  of  air,  over  £im^)ean  territories,  the  eje  was  gratified 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  the  divisions  were  made  between  ooDtigooas 
owners  of  the  lands  below.     The  drcomstanoe  suggested  the  i^  of 
firm  laws.     Had  this  philosopher  made  his  aerial  yojage  over  the  fidds 
of  Massachusetts,  he  would  have  enjoyed  an  additional  sentiment, — an 
idea  of  equality  would  have  been  joined  to  that  of  certainty.     The  senti- 
mentalist would  not  only  have  discovered  the  justness  of  outlines  in  the 
bounds  of  property,  but  he  would  have  observed  the  equali^  of  far- 
tions  of  the  respective  owners, —  a  species  of  equality  bow  exalted 
above  the  condition  of  those  countries  where  the  peasant  is  alienated 
with  the  soil,  and  the  price  of  acres  is  the  number  of  slaves !     Not, 
indeed,  that  perfect  equality  which  deadens  the  motives  of  industry, 
and  places  demerit  on  a  footing  with  virtue ;  but  that  happy  medioailj 
which  soars  above  bondage,  without  aspiring  to  domination.     Le0 
fiivorable  to  liberty  were  those  agrarian  laws  which  lifted  the  andeot 
republics  into  grandeur." 

In  the  peroration  of  this  oration,  Judge  Dawes  says,  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  :  "  Poverty  of  genius  is  not  our  misfortune.  The  forms 
of  free  and  justly  balanced  politics  maintain  our  title  to  legislative  vris-^ 
dom.  Nor  have  we  narrowed  the  gates  of  our  religious  institutions. 
Liberality  is  not  an  exotic  that  dies  on  our  soil.  Independent  ground 
is  not  watered  with  the  blood  of  unbelievers.  We  have  not  contracted 
the  worship  of  the  Deity  to  a  single  establishment,  but  we  have  opened 
an  asylum  to  all  people,  and  kindred,  and  tongues,  and  nations.     No ! 
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Mediocrity  is  not  the  bane  of  independent  minds.  Nature  has  dealt 
with  ns  not  on  the  minute  scale  of  economy,  but  the  broader  principles 
of  bounty.  What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  improve  the  gratuities 
of  Providence  ?  Boused  by  a  sense  of  past  suffering  and  the  dignity 
of  freedom,  we  have  once  more  called  on  venerable  sages  of  our  iSrst 
Congress,  on  other  immortal  characters,  to  add  new  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  fidr  (dhric  of  independence. 

'^  A  legislation,  common  in  certain  cases  to  all  the  States,  will  make 
us  a  nation  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name.  This  will  permit  us  to 
respect  our  own  station,,  and  to  treat  on  equal  grounds  with  other 
powers ;  will  suffer  us  to  be  just  at  home  and  respectable  abroad ; 
will  render  proper^  secure,  and  convince  us  that  the  payment  of  debts 
is  our  truest  policy  and  highest  honor.  This  will  encourage  husbandry 
md  arts ;  will  settle,  with  numerous  and  happy  families,  the  banks 
dt  the  Ohio  and  the  borders  of  Kennebec.  Huron's  neglected  waves 
—  Superior's  wilderness  of  waters,  now  forlorn  and  unemployed  — 
ihall  bear  the  countless  vessels  of  internal  traffic.  Niagara's  foaming 
Bataract,  crowned  with  columns  of  vapor  and  refracted  lines,  shall  not 
ilways  bar  the  intercourse  of  mighty  lakes.  The  mechanic  arts  shall 
Bud  a  passage  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  Champlain  shall  be  led  in 
triumph  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

'^  Hail,  glorious  age !  when  the  potent  rays  of  perfect  liberty  shall 
burst  upon  the  now  benighted  desert;  when  the  tawny  natives  of 
Axnerica,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  fled  hither  from  the  old 
world,  shall  forget  their  animosities ;  when  all  parts  of  this  immense 
ooQtinent  shall  be  happy  in  ceaseless  communications,  and  the  mutual 
exdiange  of  benefits;  when  the  cornucopia  of  peace  shall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  waste  of  war,  as  the  genial  gales  of  summer  to  the  ruf- 
bn  blasts  of  winter ;  when  nations,  who  now  hold  the  same  jealous 
relation  to  each  other  which  individuals  held  before  society  was  formed, 
shall  find  some  grand  principle  of  combination,  like  that  which  roUs 
the  heavenly  bodies  round  a  common  centre.  The  distinct  fires  of 
American  States,  which  are  now  blended  into  one,  rising  just  through 
tvoken  clouds  fix)m  the  horizon,  shall  blaze  bright  in  the  zenith, —  the 
^ory  of  the  universe ! " 
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JOHN  BROOKS. 

JULT  4,  1787.    lOB  THB  MAfiaAiJHUBlgi'JS  SOCDBTT  OF  COrcmSASL 

BsFORB  the  diflsolntioii  of  the  Amerioin  army,  the  officers,  in  tUr 
cantonments  near  Hadaon's  river,  instituted  a  societj,  May  10, 1T8S| 
which,  firom  similarity  in  their  situation  to  that  of  the  cdebntei 
Roman,  was  to  be  denominated  "  The  Society  of  the  CinciniialL"    It 
was  to  be  designated  by  a  medal  of  gold,  representing  the  Amoioa 
eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  the  devices  of  the  order,  which  was  to  be 
suspended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of  th» 
union  of  America  and  France.     The  immutable  prindplea  <^  th» 
society  required  the  members  to  preserve  tiie  rights  and  privileges  of 
human  nature,  for  which  tiiey  had  fought  and  bled,  and  to  promols 
and  cherish  union  and  honor  between  the  respective  States.     Its  objeols 
were  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  American  Revolutkii,  is 
well  as  a  cordial  affection  among  the  officers,  and  to  extend  acta  of 
beneficence  to  those  officers  and  their  fiunilies  whose  situation  nii|^ 
require  assistance.     A  common  fund  was  to  be  created,  by  the  dqxMt 
of  one  month's  pay  on  the  part  of  every  officer  becoming  a  membs; 
This  institution  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  jealousy  and  oppo- 
sition.    The  ablest  dissertation  against  it  was  entitiod  '^Considenitioos 
on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincinnati,"  dated  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct 
10,  1783,  and  signed  ^^  Cassius."     It  was  the  production  of  Acdamus 
Burke,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  GaroUnai 
who  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Cincinnati  creates  two  distinct  orders 
among  our  people :  a  race  of  hereditary  nobles  founded  on  the  militaryi 
together  with  the  most  influential  families  and  men  in  the  State, —  and 
the  people,  or  plebeians.     On  about  the  year  1803,  Col.  Humphrey 
wrote,  in  reply,  that  ^'  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  not 
one  &ct  has  occurred  to  countenance  these  jealous  insinuations."     This 
institution  is  said  to  have  been  originated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Knox.     Iti 
first  president  was  George  Washington,  who  gave  his  signature  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  members  on  its  establishment     Gen.  Knox  was 
secretary-general.     The  first  officers  for  the  Massachusetts  branch  of 
that  society  were  as  follows : 

Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  President;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  EnoXy 
Vice  President;  CoL  John  Brooks,  Secretary]  Col.  Henry  JacksoOi 
Treasurer;  G^pt  Benjamin  Haywood,-  Assistant  Treasurer. 
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The  first  orator  fi>r  this  branch  of  the  institation  was  Hon.  John 
Brooks,  in  1787.  After  1790,  the  deliyery  of  orations  for  this  society 
ceased ;  bat  annual  meetings,  and  civic  feasts,  with  toasts  and  senti- 
ments, on  the  anniversary  of  independence,  are  to  this  day  perpetuated. 

A  strong  indication  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  this  remnant  of  revo- 
ktionary  heroes  is  evident  from  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Gen.  John 
Brooks,  in  this  oration.  "  Considering  the  temper  of  the  times,"  says 
Cten.  Brooks,  ^'  in  which  you  live,  the  part  you  have  to  act  is  confess- 
edly difficult  For,  although,  as  a  society,  friendship  and  benevolence 
are  your  great  objects,  yet  apathy  in  you  with  regard  to  the  public 
wdfi&re  would  be  construed  into  disaffection,  and  uncommon  sensibili^ 
into  design.  It  is  impossible  for  men,  whose  great  ambition  it  has 
been  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  view  with 
indiflkrenoe  the  i^sproach  which  has  been  cast  upon  your  institution. 
Bat  thore  is  a  degree  of  respect  due  from  every  man  to  himself,  as  well 
m  to  others ;  and  there  are  situations  from  which  one  may  not  recede, 
witboat  the  unavoidable  imputation  of  weakness  or  of  guilt  While, 
tfierefore,  a  consciousness  of  virtuous  and  laudable  views  will  prompt 
joa  to  cherish  the  benevolent  principles  which  first  induced  you  to 
■jwnriite,  you  will  be  led  to  respect  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which 
•hfays  characterizes  a  free  government,  and,  when  not  carried  to 
esoesB,  is  useful  in  its  support  Time,  which  places  everything  in  its 
trve  li^t,  will  convince  the  world  that  your  institution  is  founded  in 
nrtoe,  and  leads  to  patriotism. 

"  Besides  the  motives  you  have,  in  common  with  others,  to  seek  the 
pnUic  welfiue,  a  regard  to  the  consistence  of  your  own  character, 
diat  Beoae  of  honor  which  has  raised  you  superior  to  every  temptation 
and  to  every  distress,  the  reiterated  testimonials  you  have  received 
from  your  country  of  their  sense  of  your  patriotism  and  military  merit, 
are  ties  that  must  forever  bind  you  most  sacredly  to  her  interests. 
Pkoeecute,  then,  with  resolution,  what  you  have  instituted  in  sincerity. 
Make  it  the  great  object  of  your  ambition,  as  you  have  shone  as 
aoldierB,  to  ezoel  as  citizens.  Treat  with  just  indifference  the  insinua- 
tioos  which  envy  may  be  disposed  to  throw  out  against  you.  Silence 
die  tongue  of  slander,  by  the  rectitude  of  your  conduct  and  the  bril- 
fiuee  of  your  virtues.  Suffer  not  the  affected  jealousy  of  individuals 
Id  abate  the  ardor  of  your  patriotism.  As  you  have  fought  for  lib- 
«ty,  oonvinoe  the  world  you  know  its  value.  As  you  have  greatly 
tmtaStmtad  to  establish  these  governments,  teach  the  licentious  traitor 

16* 
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duityoa  will8ii{^)orttfaein;  andasToaha^pariiealariyfbiighlvBiBr 
the  banners  oi  the  Union,  inenlcMa,  m  ycmr  BStenl  cireleB,  die  neoa* 
flit  J  of  jHeflenring  the  nnitj  of  die  national  character.  Fortify  jott 
mmdfl  against  that  foe  to  integrity,  that  bane  of  republicaniam,  a 
immoderate  thirst  for  popularity." 

Hon.  John  Brooks  was  bom  at  Medford,  June  6, 1752,  and  reoafol 
a  town-school  edocaticm.  He  was  an  indented  apprentioe  to  Sioeoa 
Tufts,  M.  D.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  until  he  became  of  age.  Hb 
early  settled  at  Reading,  in  medical  practice,  and  married  Lucy  Smitki 
an  orphan.  While  at  Reading,  he  became  captain  of  a  company  of 
minute-men,  and  it  being  at  the  period  when  Boston  was  in  the  pos> 
session  of  the  British  troops,  under  pretext  of  going  into  town  fir 
medicine  to  be  used  in  his  profession,  he  engaged  a  drill-seigeaDt  of 
the  r^ulars  to  secretly  instruct  him  in  the  manual  exercise ;  and  li 
oftien  remarked,  it  was  of  this  British  soldier  that  he  acquired  Ai 
rudiments  of  military  tactics.  He  was  not  at  the  battle  <^  Bonbr 
Hill,  but  was  engaged  in  other  services  on  that  day  and  nig^  it 
Cambridge.  His  daughter  Lucy  was  prematurely  bom,  at  ReadiBft 
on  that  memorable  day ;  and,  being  remarkable  for  active  and  eno^ 
getic  habits,  her  brother  Alexander  observed  to  her,  one  day,  when  ill 
was  bustling  about  the  house,  "  Why,  Lucy,  you  vras  bom  m  i 
bustle,  and  I  believe  you  will  die  in  a  bustle."  Mr.  Brooks  wii 
a  schoolmate  with  the  eminent  Oount  Rumford.  Hon.  Loamni 
Baldwin,  of  Wobum,  was  his  early  friend ;  and  each  was  destiDBd 
for  college,  but  neither  of  them  ever  received  a  literary  educatioa, 
being  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  patriotic  ardor.  Capt.  Broob 
was  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and,  meeting  the  British  force  oi 
their  return  fit)m  Concord,  he  ordered  his  men  to  post  th^nsdvei 
behind  the  bams  and  fences,  and  fire  incessantly  upon  them.  OoL 
Brooks,  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  stonul 
and  carried  the  intrenchments  of  the  German  troops.  In  the  battb 
of  Monmouth,  Brooks  was  acting  adjutant-general.  After  the  battb 
of  Saratoga,  he  thus  laconically  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  We  have  met 
the  British  and  Hessians,  and  have  beat  them;  and,  not  contant 
with  thid  victory,  we  have  assaulted  their  intrenchments,  and  caniel 
them." 

Col.  Brooks  detected  a  conspiracy  of  officers  at  Newburgh,  early  k 
1783.  He  kept  them  within  quarters,  to  prevent  an  attendance  oa 
the  insurgent  meeting.     On  this  occasion,  which  was  probaUyAi 
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anxions  period  in  dio  caareer  of  WaBhington,  who  rode  up  to  him 
fir  oonnsel  on  this  point,  Brooks  said,  ^^  Sir,  I  ha^e  anticipated  your 
nUbeB}  and  my  orders  are  given."  Washington,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
extended  to  him  his  hand,  and  said,  ^'  Col.  Brooks,  this  is  just  what 
I  expected  firom  joa."  What  a  scene  for  an  artist !  In  1780,  Col. 
Brooks  delivered  a  Masonic  oration  at  West  Point,  in  the  presence  of 
ibe  noble  Washington.  He  was  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  in  1786,  and  major-general  of  the  Massa- 
dinsetts  troops  in  Shays'  insurrection.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of 
ibe  State  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 
Was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  In  1795  Gren. 
Brooks  published  an  oration  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society. 
In  1800  he  published  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  deUvered  at  Medford. 
He  had,  previous  to  this  period,  been  appointed  a  U.  S.  marshal, 
ad  saperviaor  of  the  direct  tax.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  first 
tempeianoe  society  in  New  England,  on  its  institution,  in  1818.  He 
wm  the  State  adjutant-general  under  Caleb  Strong,  and  Governor 
of  the  State  from  1816  to  1828.  We  well  remember  the  beautiful 
■eene  <^  August  25,  1824,  when  La&yette  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the 
nmsion-honse  at  the  head  of  Park-street,  attended  by  Qov,  Eustis  on 
llie  right,  and  his  immediate  predecessor,  Qoy.  Brooks,  on  the  left  side 
of  him^  each  in  full  military  dree^  amid  the  cheerings  of  the  gathered 
mahitQde,  and  the  escort  of  the  Boston  regiment,  on  retiring  to 
their  quarters.  When  Lafiiyette  visited  his  old  companion-in-arms, 
dhning  this  month,  one  of  the  arches  displayed,  on  his  entrance  into 
MMUbrd,  this  inscription,  ^'Welcome  to  our  Hills  and  Brooks." 
Got.  Brooks  died  at  Medford,  March  1,  1825. 

Lieut  John,  a  son  of  Oov.  Brooks,  of  youthful  beauty  and  generous 
cnfeerprise,  tAl  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10,  1818,  on 
board  Perry's  flag-ship  Lawrence.  Alexander  S.,  his  other  son,  en- 
tutd  the  U.  S.  army.     Lucy  married  Rev.  Geo.  0.  Stuart,  of  Canada. 

''In  the  character  of  this  estimable  man,"  remarks  his  pastor, 
Andrew  Bigelow,  D.  D.,  ^'  there  was  a  junction  of  qualities  equally 
great  and  good,  (jreat  qualities  he  certainly  possessed.  The  faculties 
of  his  mind,  naturally  of  no  inferior  order,  had  been  unusually  strength- 
by  eolture  and  exercise.  Separately,  they  were  all  entitled  to 
on  die  score  of  power ;  and,  had  the  entire  assemblage  centred 
one  not  endued  with  his  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  or  in 
hreaat  a  balefU  ambition  reigned,  they  would  have  clearly 
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proved  the  poflseasor  to  be  a  talented  man,  in  the  popukr  aeoie  of  Ik 
phrase.  In  the  caae  auppoeed,  they  would  hafe  stood  all  naked  «1 
open,  and  have  glared  upon  human  obaervatioiL"  The  beat 
<tf  Jdm  Brooks  extant  is  that  written  by  hia  paator. 


HARBISON  GBAT  OTIS. 

JULT  4,  17S8.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUmOBITIEB. 

In  this  spirited  and  elegant  oration  of  Mr.  Otis,  it  is  remaikal: 
''  A  review  of  the  history  of  the  North  American  setttements  ediii 
an  early  and  almost  a  continual  straggle  betwe^  tyranny  and  vnam 
upon  one  side,  and  an  ardent  sense  of  native  liberty  upon  the  oChK 
Tboae  are  mistaken  who  think  that  the  original  souice  of  npiaraJM 
may  be  traced  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Stamp  Act  The  fint  eokaU 
institution  established  in  Virginia  was  subjected  to  an  wMtimj 
council,  dependent  upon  the  capricious  pleasure  of  a  king.  Batieosi 
and  enterprise  at  length  had  discovered  to  the  inhabitaats  a  atapb 
production  at  that  period  peculiar  to  the  colony,  when  the  hanh 
date  of  a  tyrant  foe  had  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  condemned 
to  defile  her  in&nt  hands  in  the  fruitless,  ignoble  drudgery  of 
after  mines.  In  other  southern  colonies,  instances  are  not  wanting 
of  inquisitorial  writs  and  of  viohted  charters. 

'^  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that,  sheltered  by  the  canopies  ef 
their  paramounts,  they  were  in  general  less  exposed  than  their 
provinces  to  the  scorching  rays  of  supreme  majesty.  Advancing 
New  England,  the  system  of  oppression  becomes  more  unilbnn,  adl 
the  resistance  consequently  more  conspicuous.  No  affluent  piopiia- 
tary  i^peared  to  protect  our  hardy  ancestors.  The  immeasorahk  wiH 
had  yielded  to  their  industry  a  vacancy  barely  sufficient  fiir  thor 
household  gods.  At  the  same  moment,  the  pestilential  breath  of  a 
despot  blew  into  their  country  a  swarm  of  locusts,  oommissioiied  H 
corrode  their  liberties  to  the  root  Even  in  those  early  timea,  nt 
only  the  freedom,  but  the  use  of  the  press,  was  prohibited ;  new  taMI 
weie  impoaed ;  (dd  charters  were  abnegated;  citiaena  were  inqpraMi 
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The  crown  of  England  reetrained  emigrations  from  that  ooontiy,  dSB* 
oouraged  population  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  confiscated  estates, 
suppressed  the  habitual  modes  of  public  worship,  and  precluded  the 
wretched  privilege  of  complaint  Oppressed  in  a  manner  so  irritating, 
so  unworthy,  how  did  our  fore&thers  sustain  these  accumulated  mis- 
eries 7  Did  they  crouch,  dismayed,  beneath  the  iron  sceptre  ?  Did 
they  commit  treason  against  themselves,  by  alienating  the  dearest  pre- 
rogatives of  humanity  ?  No ;  we  find  them  persevering  in  decent, 
pathetic  remonstrances,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  refusing  to 
surrender  their  patent  to  Cromwell,  and  exhibiting  a  bill  of  rights  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration.  After  the  abdication  of  James,  the  tri- 
umph of  liberty  in  Britain  became  complete.  Ministers  naturally 
grew  fearful  lest  her  pervading  influence  should  extend  to  the  colonies; 
and  from  the  era  of  the  Bevolution  until  the  gloomy  hour  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  plan  of  our  slavery  was  always  resumed  in  the  inter- 
vals of  domestic  peace.  Affidrs  now  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect 
The  minds  of  men  became  vehemently  agitated ;  and,  after  a  sad  vari- 
ety of  disappointment,  the  citizens  of  these  provinces  were  compelled 
to  draw  their  swords,  and  to  appeal  to  the  God  of  armies.  What,  then, 
may  we  hence  infer,  were  the  principles  which  actuated  the  high-spir- 
ited Americans,  placed  in  a  situation  so  critical  and  disastrous  ?  Thej 
were  elevated,  patriotic,  godlike.  They  induced  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  ease  and  fortune,  a  contempt  for  danger,  and  inspired. confidence  in 
leaders  chosen  by  themselves.  What  were  the  manners  7  These  con- 
sisted in  honor,  temperance,  fortitude,  religion.  What  were  the  feel- 
ings 7  These,  no  power  of  language  can  describe.  Had  they  still 
continued  to  animate  our  bosoms,  they  might  have  supplied  the  want 
of  a  new  government,  which  now  alone  can  save  us  from  perdition." 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Alleyne  Otis,  a  native  of 
Barnstable,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Harrison 
Gray,  Receiver-general  of  this  province ;  and  second  to  Mary,  the  widow 
of  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Isaac  Smith.  His  &ther  was 
early  in  mercantile  life,  settled  in  Boston,  and  was  active  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  was  too  youthful  to  become  eminent  in  the  Revolution, 
like  his  brother  James,  the  great  advocate.  He  was,  however,  a  rep- 
resentative from  Boston  in  1776,  and  member  of  the  State  conventi<m 
of  1780.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House,  1784.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
to  ni^gotiate  regarding  Shays'  insunrectioiL    He  was  elected  a 
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of  Congress  in  1788,  and  after  the  adoptioQ  of  the  federal  oontili- 
tion  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  wUdk 
he  filled  with  scrapoloos  fidehty,  Handnefw  and  courtesy, — withoat, 
it  is  said,  being  absent  firom  his  post  a  single  day  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  and  till  his  decease,  amid  the  oollisiim  of  party  strife,  to 
the  approbation  of  all  parties.  He  died  at  Washington,  April  22, 
1814,  aged  73. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  article  —  Harriaon  Gray,  Esq. 
—  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  removed  firom  BoBton,  March  17, 
1776,  with  the  British  troops,  on  their  evacuation.  John  Adams  €Boe 
impulsively  said  of  Harriaon  Gray,  that  he  has  a  very  toider  mini, 
and  is  extremely  timid.  He  says,  ^'  When  he  meets  a  man  of  tbeolbr 
side,  he  talks  against  him;  when  he  meets  a  man  of  our  side,  k 
opposes  him, — so  that  he  fears  he  shall  be  thought  against  eveiybodf, 
and  so  everybody  will  be  against  him."  And  at  another  time,  lir.Adm 
remarked :  ''  I  went  in  to  take  a  pipe  with  brother  Granch,  and  ikon 
I  found  Zab  Adams.  He  told  me  he  heard  that  I  had  made  two  voj 
powerful  enemies  in  this  town,  and  lost  two  very  valuable  dienli— 
Treasurer  Gray  and  Ezekiel  Goldthwaite ;  and  that  he  heard  tbt 
Gray  had  been  to  me  for  my  account,  and  paid  it  off,  and  determined  If 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  0,  the  wretched,  impotent  maliee! 
They  show  their  teeth, —  they  are  eager  to  bite, —  but  they  have  Mt 
strength.  I  despise  their  anger,  their  resentment,  and  their  thresli; 
but  I  can  tell  Mr.  Treasurer  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  tdl  tk 
world  a  tale  wliich  will  infallibly  unhorse  him,  whether  I  am  in  tk 
house  or  out  If  this  province  knew  that  the  public  money  had  nem 
been  counted  these  twenty  years,  and  that  no  bonds  were  given  bit 
year,  nor  for  several  years  before,  there  would  be  so  much  nneaaiwii 
about  it  that  Mr.  Treasurer  Gray  would  lose  his  election  another  yev/ 
And  Trumbull,  in  McFingal,  satirically  says : 

"  What  Puritan  could  ever  pray 
In  godlier  tone  than  Treasorer  Ghray  ? 
Or  at  town-meetings,  speechifying. 
Could  utter  more  melodious  whine, 
And  shut  his  eyes,  and  vent  liis  moan. 
Like  owl  afflicted  in  the  sun  ?  *' 

Bokl  imputations  having  been  declared  that  Treasurer  Giaybi 
ippropi'ialed  funds  of  this  province  to  private  purposes,  the  gnal' 
MB  fNpared  a  dear  refotation  of  the  unjust  aocusatioii,  fit>m  wluflkit 
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bd  a  portioiL  It  may  be  found  ^tire  in  Bassell's  Centinel,  June, 
180.  Alluding  to  grand&ther  Gray,  Mr.  Otis  says :  "  I  was  indeed 
ly  nine  years  old  when  I  last  saw  him,  but  my  recollections  of  him 
d  of  the  circumstances  of  his  exile  are  associated  with  the  most  vivid 
d  aSectionate  impressions  of  that  tender  age.  My  paternal  ances- 
KB  were,  in  the  phrase  oi  the  day,  high  Whigs.  My  paternal  grand- 
liher  was  president  of  the  council  held  in  1774,  immediately  after 
e  dissolution  de  facto  of  the  regular  government,  by  Gage ;  and  in 
e  years  next  following  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Boston,  my 
ides  and  father  were,  some  of  them,  in  the  General  Court,  and  inti- 
itely  connected  with  the  public  transactions  of  the  times.  In  1775, 
J  fiUher,  with  his  wife,  the  treasurer's  only  daughter  and  children, 
ok  refuge  in  my  paternal  grand&ther's  mansion  in  the  country.  In 
nr6,  inmiediately  after  the  evacuation,  we  returned  to  Boston.  Though 
e  Of^ioeite  political  attitudes  of  the  two  fiimilies  never  interrupted  for 
Boment  the  tender  attachment  of  my  parents  for  each  other,  yet  the 
paration  of  my  fieither  from  her  fieither,  whose  darling  child  she  was, 
mjed.  upon  her  peace  of  mind,  and  finally  destroyed  her  health.  Thus 
may  well  be  ocmceived  that  the  public  relation  and  affairs  of  Treas- 
ler  Gray,  from  November,  1774,  when  the  people  took  the  reins  of 
merament  into  their  own  hands, — my  paternal  grandfather  then  being, 
fiieft,  the  presiding  officer, —  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  country, 
d  that  his  departure  itself  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  were 
ernes  of  constant  discussion  and  intense  interest  in  the  family  circle, 
my  hearing ;  and  that,  had  any  suspicion,  hint  or  accusation,  of 
8  carrying  away  the  public  money,  prevailed  among  the  ruling  party. 
0y  could  not  have  been  hidden  or  forgotten  by  me.  Two  years  after 
IB  time,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  began  a  correspondence  with  the 
marer.  AfUr  the  peace,  and  before  I  was  of  age,  he  employed  me 
attempting  to  save  and  convey  to  him  something  from  the  wreck  of 
s  fcrtune.  In  1794,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-foUr,  this  excellent 
id  virtuous  man  sunk  to  rest  Yet,  through  the  long  period  of  eighteen 
an  of  constant  correspondence  with  him,  and  the  longer  time  of 
c-«iid-thirty  years,  during  which  his  bones  have  been  mouldering  in 
e  grave,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  heard  of  the  suggestion  of 
tj  de&lcation  of  the  public  money  by  him,  or  of  any  offence  commit- 
i  against  his  country,  but  his  acceptance  of  the  mandamus  commis- 
m.  But  I  well  remember  the  constant  exultation  of  my  mothflr,  in 
•  midst  of  her  troubles,  that  'his  enemieB  could  say  nodu^g 
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him.'  This  negative  testimony  should  suffice  to  pat  down  the  idleaiid 
unsupported  fieibrication."  Mr.  Otis,  after  gping  into  a  detail  unequf- 
ocally  proving  the  financial  honor  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  tlna 
eloquently  remarks :  ''I have  never,  to  the  best  of  my  lemembranoe^ 
written  a  line  in  vindication  of  my  own  public  chanctCT,  thoo^  fir 
years  together  I  have  been  doomed  to  run  the  gauntlet  throng  ruk 
and  file  of  my  political  opponents.  But  I  have  now  no  choice.  Some 
old  resurrectionist,  in  fumbling  over  the  tomb  of  a  relative  recently 
deceased,  disturbs  the  ashes  of  another  long  smce  dead.  It  is  my  dntj 
to  protect  them.  They  are  the  sacred  reUcs  of  my  earliest  fiiend  and 
benefactor,  whose  name  I  bear,  whose  blood  is  in  my  veins,  and  whoM 
exile  I  was  taught  to  regard  as  the  heaviest  calamity  that  befell  iif 
childhood  and  youth.  He  atoned  for  a  solitary  political  error  of  judg- 
ment by  sacrificing  fortune  to  principle,  and  left  instead  of  it  the  1^ 
acy  only  of  a  good  name.  An  attempt  is  now  made  to  conjure  nf  a 
mist  of  slander  or  suspicion  over  his  antiquated  tomb.  To  the  nans 
of  the  dark  magician  I  have  no  clue.  He  calls  himself  Senez,  and 
deab  in  the  gossip  by  which  '  narrative  old  age '  betray|i  its  approzimi- 
tion  to  dotage.  I  hope  the  exceeding  absurdity  of  the  statement  into 
which  he  has  been  led  will  naturally  restrain  him  hereafter, — the  pro- 
pensity natural  to  old  folks  of  prating  about  sixty  years'  since, — and 
that  he  will  remember,  when  they  grow  anecdotical,  they  become 
obnoxious  to  the  character  once  given  by  a  lady  to  an  old  busy-body, 
who,  inquiring  what  the  world  thought  of  him,  was  answered,  ^  AH  the 
women  think  you  an  old  man,  and  all  the  men  consider  you  an  oU 
woman.'  " 

Harrison  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Montague,  of  Christ  Churdi, 
Boston,  dated  London,  Aug.  1,  1791,  remarks  to  him,  in  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  as  follows :  ''  The  melancholy  state  la 
which  you  represent  religion  to  be  in  Boston  and  New  England  is  con- 
firmed by  all  who  come  from  thence.  Is  this  one  of  the  blessings  of 
your  independence,  to  obtain  which  you  sacrificed  so  many  lives?  I 
am  glad  that  your  federal  constitution  '  has  had  a  very  great  and  good 
effect,'  but  very  much  question  whether  you  will  ever  be  so  haj^y  li 
you  were  under  the  mild  and  gentle  government  and  protection  of  Greit 
Britain ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  my  countrymen  boast  (£,  H, 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  have  sacrificed  their  religion,  they  have  mads 
a  poor  bargain.  They  cannot,  in  a  religious  sense,  be  called  a  fM 
people,  till  the  Son  of  God  has  made  them  free. 
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« 

*-  It  is  very  sorprising,  oonsidering  the  establishment  of  the  Boman 
bAholic  religion  at  Qnebec  was  one  of  the  heavj  grievances  the  Amer- 
msBL  Congress  complained  of,  that  jour  governor  and  other  great  men 
1  your  town  should  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
horch,  to  hear  a  Bomish  bishop,  on  a  Sunday ;  and  that  he  should  be 
ne  of  the  chaplains  who  officiated  at  a  public  dinner !  I  cannot,  at 
veBent,  account  for  their  inconsistency  any  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
lie  part  they  took  in  the  late  unhappy  contest  lays  so  heavy  upon  their 
busdenoes  that  they  imagine  no  one  can  absolutely  absolve  them  but 
k  Bomish  priest" 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  8, 1765,  on  the  estate 
tfj^oining  the  Revere  House,  and  next  that  of  the  late  Capt.  Jonathan 
jllapinan.  He  remembered  standing  at  the  window  of  his  birth-place, 
o  see  the  British  regulars,  when  on  the  march  to  Lexington.  He 
altered  the  public  Latin  School  in  1773.  The  youthful  days  of  Mr. 
Mb,  at  this  period,  are  narrated  by  himself,  in  his  speech  at  the  dedi- 
■Ikm  of  the  Otis  School,  on  Lancaster-street,  March  13,  1845 ;  and 
iuB  was  his  last  public  address.  Mr.  Otis  said  that  nothing  was  more 
mnote  firom  his  mind  than  the  idea  of  making  an  address  upon  a  sub- 
jeet  of  such  importance  as  education.  The  day  for  making  addresses 
mm!  long  since  passed  with  him.  Old  men  should  know  when  to 
retire.  They  should  not,  like  old  ladies,  appear  in  public  bedizened 
vith  the  ornaments  of  youth.  He  was  not  competent  to  make  one 
now,  bat  he  could  do  what  all  old  men  could, —  tell  a  story  about  him- 
idf.  As  the  school  had  been  named  after  him,  he  was  vain  enough  to 
mi^Kse  that  some  of  the  pupils  would  be  interested  in  hearing  some- 
thing that  related  to  his  school-boy  days.  He  was  a  Boston  boy,  and 
be  had  received  all  his  education  at  the  public  schools  after  he  was 
wren  years  old.  He  cherished  a  great  affection  for  those  days,  and  he 
Aoaght  with  pleasure  on  the  memory  of  his  schoolmasters,  with  whom 
be  had  always  been  on  good  terms,  excepting  an  occasional  flogging. 
The  first  school  he  went  to  was  a  quasi  public  school.  It  was  k^t  by 
Ifister  Griffith,  in  Hanover-street.  His  friend.  Deacon  Grant,  who 
vas  near  him,  knew  exactly  where  it  was.  Master  Griffith  was  a 
worthy  old  creature,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  facetiousness.  His 
ideas,  as  to  rewards,  were  a  little  peculiar.  Every  Wednesday  after- 
Mien,  the  boys  who  had  demeaned  themselves  with  propriety  expected 
Id  receive  a  prize,  which  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  But  what 
did  tibej  think  it  was  ?    Shellbarks,  thrown  out  of  the  window,  fiNr 
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wUch  the  boys  scrambled !  He  then  went  to  the  Latin  ISdiool,  irUdi 
was  in  School-street.  The  master,  Mr.  Lovell,  was  a  worthy  old  goa- 
tlemaq ;  but  there  had  been  a  sort  of  riyalrj  between  the  Latin  aal 
the  writing  schools,  which  was  the  cause  of  several  cnrioiis  doggeid 
effiisions  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  some  extracts  of  which  were  rqpeitad 
by  Mr.  Otis  with  humorous  eflfect 

Forty  years  ago,  continued  Mr.  Otis,  the  place  where  this  schod  nm 
built  was  a  mill-pond.  The  tide  flowed  into  it  to  the  depth  of  ten  <v 
twelve  feet.  There  was  then  no  expectati<m  that  a  school-house  woaU 
ever  be  erected  on  this  spot.  There  were  ''  schools  '*  of  fishes  hat, 
but  there  was  no  schoolmaster,  except  the  successor  of  St  Anthony, 
who,  it  was  said,  could  preach  to  the  fishes.  Mr.  Otis  said  he  mi 
entirely  inadequate  to  describe  the  great  advantages  which  the  chiUna 
of  the  present  day  had  over  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  time.  What  dii 
they  learn  then?  A  few  Latin  roots  to  squeesse  them  into  college,  aii 
mere  ciphering.  They  had  then  none  of  those  advantages  whkfa  k 
now  saw.  There  was  not  then  that  group  of  learned  teachers,  who  woe 
deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  country.  He  spoke  with  great  venoa- 
tion  of  those  who  had  lived  in  his  time ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  wtf 
any  disparagement  to  their  memory  to  say  that  they  were  not  to  bi 
compared  to  the  instructors  of  the  present  day.  He  commended  thes 
to  their  teachers,  and  their  teachers  to  them ;  and  he  prayed  them  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed,  and  to  impme 
the  opportunity  which  was  afibrded  to  them  of  becoming  good  aal 
enlightened  citizens.  He  hoped  that,  as  the  school  had  been  cslkd 
after  him,  they  would  remember  him  in  their  good  will ;  and  he  more 
aSectionately  and  fervently  commended  them  —  teachers  and  pupib  — 
to  the  caxe  and  protection  of  their  Maker. 

In  connection  with  this  period  in  the  youth  of  Otis,  we  have  a  rem- 
iniscence, finely  woven  in  his  own  charming  language.  *'  Barnstable,''  . 
says  he,  ^'  was  not  only  the  place  of  the  birth  and  residence  of  my  ' 
immediate  ancestors  for  four  generations,  but  it  afforded  to  my  child- 
hood an  asylum  from  the  storms  of  war,  and  a  retreat  for  my  peacefid 
studies,  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  weeb 
before  the  news  arrived  of  the  conflagration  of  Gharlestown.  Ikii 
came  to  us  not  in  the  shape  which  it  has  since  assumed,  of  a  real  vio- 
tory,  though  nominal  defeat;  but  with  the  unmitigated  horrors  of  am- 
flagration  and  massacre,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  ov 
peaceful  villages  were  intended  to  be  swept  with  the  fire  and  awoid. 
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*'  I  was  placed  at  school,"  contmoes  Mr.  Otis,  '^  with  the  admiraUe 
pastor,  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  the  east  parish,  where  I  passed  my  time  from 
McHidajB  to  Saturdays.  On  the  last  day  of  the  week,  I  was  sent  for 
mod  OQnveyed  to  the  patriarchal  mansion,  and  attended  on  Sundays  the 
Bel^pons  iDstructions  of  the  pious  and  venerable  Mr.  Shaw.  In  these 
weekly  journeying,  I  became  &miliar  with  the  location  of  every  house 
and  building  between  my  points  of  departure,  and  with  the  younger 
inmatesof  many  of  them;  andl  feel  as  if  I  could  jot  down  the  principal 
part  of  them  upon  a  plan  of  the  road.  Barnstable  was  not  only  the 
aoene  of  my  earliest  friendship,  but  of  my  first  love.  I  became  enam- 
ond  of  a  very  charming  young  person,  nearly  of  my  own  age,— but 
llie  course  of  this  love  did  not  run  smoothly.  In  an  innoceot  ramble 
over  the  fields  and  hedges  with  her  and  other  young  persons,  she  had 
the  misfinrtune  to  lose  a  necklace  of  genuine  gold  beads :  the  &ult  was 
Dttther  hers  nor  mine,  but  of  the  string  on  which  they  were  threaded ; 
bat  still,  as  real  mint<brops  were  in  that  day  very  valuable,  and  treasury- 
notes  greatly  on  the  decline,  the  circumstance  brought  me  into  some 
d]sci:^t  with  the  family,  as  accessory  to  a  loss  which  impaired  the 
&calt7  of  resuming  specie  paymente  wken  the  time  should  arrive,  and 
resulted  in  a  future  non-intercourse."  The  mother  of  young  Otis,  in 
a  lettar  to  her  &ther,  while  in  this  seclusion,  speaking  of  him,  says, 
'^  I  shall  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Harry,  of  his  own  writing  and  indit- 
ing, which  will  enable  you  to  form  some  judgment  of  his  genius,  which, 
his  tutor  tells  me,  is  very  uncommon." 

Young  Otis  graduated  at  Harvard  C!ollege  in  1783,  when  but 
d^tem  years  of  age,  receiving  the  highest  honors  of  a  class  am(«ig 
whom  were  William  Prescott,  Artemas  Ward,  and  Ambrose  Spenoer. 
At  that  pariod,  his  young  friends  warmly  conceded  that  the  mantle 
of  his  doquent  uncle,  James  Otis,  had  encircled  him,  for  he  was 
greatly  admired  for  brilliant  and  graceful  oratory : 

** Otifl  riMS  like  a  vernal  mom. 

Clear,  briniant,  sweet,  in  nature's  gifts  arrayed, 
Wbere  not  a  elond  obtmdee  its  devious  shade.*' 

Hare  we  will  again  recur  to  the  sprightly  and  delightful  remembranoe 
sf  Mr.  Otis  in  relation  to  this  period,  contained  in  his  letter  read  at 
Ika  rwrtwmiil  oelefaration  of  Harvard  University,  Sept  8,  1886.  "  It 
la  Wfw  fifty-three  yean  since  I  first  received  the  honors  of  the  univec>- 
mtf.    Tbm  snrvivjog  nunber  of  my  feUow-dassmates  is  very  smalL 
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To  those  of  US  who  are  present  —  'remnant  of 'ourselves' — these 
years  probably  appear  like  the  '  tale  that  is  told.'  My  own  career, 
through  the  long  period,  seems,  in  flie  retrospect,  like  a  rapid  joomej 
through  a  path  beset  with  flowers  and  thoms ;  —  the  wounds  reoeived 
from  the  latter  remaining,  while  the  color  and  fragrance  of  the  fixrmer 
are  ^ne  forever.  In  the  year  in  which  I  was  graduated,  the  com- 
mencement was  preceded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  independence  and 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  English  oration  was  assigned  to  me.  Toa 
will  naturally  presume  that  the  event,  adapted  to  enkindle  enthusiasm 
in  an  orator  of  the  gravest  character  and  age,  would  stimulate  the  ferrid 
imagination  of  eighteen  to  paint  in  somewhat  gorgeous  colors  the  pros- 
pects unfolded  to  our  country  by  this  achievement  of  its  liberties,  and 
its  probable  efiect  upon  the  destinies  of  other  nations.  I  remember 
that  I  did  so,  and  indulged  the  impulse  of  a  sanguine  temperament  in 
building  what  doubtless  seemed  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  myself, 
castles  in  the  air.  But,  had  it  been  in  my  imagination  to  concei?e, 
and  in  my  power  to  describe,  what  we  now  know  to  be  a  reality,  I 
should  have  been  considered  as  ballooning  in  the  regions  of  bombast 
and  appeared  ridiculously  aiming  to  be  sublime." 

Mr.  Otis,  in  the  same  admirable  epistle,  of  which  we  cite  only  a  part, 
makes  very  shrewd  remarks  on  the  great  topic  of  education.  ^'It  is 
of  incomparably  less  moment,"  says  he,  "that  a  few  persons  should 
wear  the  gown  of  the  scholar,  than  that  the  great  body  of  the  commu- 
nity should  be  clad  in  the  costume  of  fixed  principles.  But  one  cannot 
flourish  without  the  other.  Unless  a  due  proportion  of  the  people  be 
educated  in  universities  and  colleges,  learning  must  run  wild.  There 
might  be  plenty  of  itinerant  orators  and  preachers  to  the  dear  people, 
and  of  political  sportsmen  to  set  man-traps  for  straggling  patriots.  It 
is  vain  to  say  ^  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,'  unless  he  is  qualified  for 
his  vocation.  When  the  schoolmaster  has  been  educated  at  a  uni* 
versity,  or  has  otherwise,  by  means  of  instruction  from  scholars,  become 
fit  for  the  calling,  then,  indeed,  he  goes  abroad  a  most  respectable  and 
interesting  member  of  an  honorable  profession,  implanting  the  seeds  of 
religion  and  of  morality,  private  and  public,  wherever  he  goes.  With- 
out these,  he  travels,  like  a  pedler,  with  bundles  of  trashy  pamphlets 
and  orations  on  his  back,  scattering  his  miserable  wares  through  all  the 
cottages  and  workshops  and  kitchens  in  the  country,  defrauding  the 
humble  purchasers.  It  is  from  the  colleges  that  the  wants  of  the 
legislatures,  the  pulpits,  the  courts  and  the  school,  can  be  moet  eflbcbi- 
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•Ily  supplied.  They  are  the  mints  in  which  the  genuine  bullion  is 
kept,  and  the  pure  coin  stamped.  The  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  school, 
are  the  banks  of  deposit,  whence  it  is  circulated ;  and,  without  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  the  standards  kept  in  the  mints,  they  will  put  in 
drcolation  base  coin  and  rag  money,  to  the  confusion  and  destruction 
of  the  sound  currency.  Let  us  cultivate  and  adhere  to  the  principles 
taught  here,  and  not  trust  to  the  promises  of  the  conductors  on  the 
modem  intellectual  railroad,  to  grade  and  level  the  hills  of  science, 
and  to  take  us  along  at  rates  that  will  turn  our  heads  and  break  our 
bones.  Let  us  eschew  the  vagaries  and  notions  of  the  new  schools, 
and  let  each  of  us  be  reminded  of  a  quotation  which  Burke  did  not 
diink  unwor^y  of  him,  and  be  ready  to  say, 

*  What  tliongh  the  flattering  tapster  Thomas 
Hangs  hiB  new  angel  two  doors  from  ns. 
As  fine  as  painter's  daub  can  make  it. 
Thinking  some  traveUer  maj  mistake  it  ? 
I  hold  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
To  quit  the  good  old  Angel  Inn.'  " 

On  the  year  previous  to  graduating  at  college,  Mr.  Otis  had  an 
impressive  interview  with  his  noble  uncle,  the  great  advocate ;  and  as 
it  was  the  last  period  of  intercourse  with  him,  we  will  quote  his  own 
words :  '^I  brought  James  Otis  in  a  gig  from  Andover  to  Boston,  in 
the  year  1782,  at  a  period  when  my  father  and  his  friends  thought  he 
was  recovered.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightfully  instructive  than 
his  conversation  on  the  journey,  but  it  was  in  reference  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  my  profession,  which  it  was  intended  I  should  pursue  under 
his  patronage.  But  I  went  back  to  college.  He  remamed  at  home 
tar  a  few  weeks,  and  was  induced  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas,  where,  it  is  said,  he  displayed  great  powers  in  a  very  pathetic 
case,  but,  as  I  have  learnt  from  those  who  heard  him,  he  appeared  a  sun 
shorn  of  his  beams.  His  house,  however,  became  the  resort  of  much 
oompany,  calling  to  visit  and  converse  with  him.  Oov.  Hancock  was 
particularly  attentive,  and  forced  him  to  dine  with  him  in  a  very  large 
party.  He  was  observed,  before  this  time,  to  become  thoughtful  and 
aad,  lying  in  bed  until  a  very  late  hour ;  but  immediately  afler  the  dinner 
there  was  a  visible  oscillation  of  his  intellect  He  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  recollection  of  past  days,  impressed,  probably,  with  greater  force  by 
the  preaenoe  of  Hancock  and  others  of  the  convives^  by  the  scene  alto- 
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gBlobtr.  There  wm,  howrer,  bo  uuiij.  A  Liui  hib  gnran  Mm,  uj 
■I J  &dier,  dat  he  had  better  lefam  to  Andofer ;  and  he  went  l&e  % 
kab,  where  in  m  tctj  Aort  period  he  wis  stnidc  wiA  fi^itimig." 

This  statement  impBes  thai  dib  wis  die  hst  time  of  his  rait  to 
BofltxxL  It  is  a  fiict,  howeiei,  that  his  ande  wis  moderator  of  a  towtt- 
meeting,  in  Mudi,  178S.  Perhaps  Mr.  Otis  mistook  the  date  of 
oooTe jing  him  firom  AndoTer. 

The  profession  of  law  wis  die  pnnnit  of  his  dicMoe  while  at  oolkge, 
and  he  long  anticipated  the  pririlege  of  entering  Temple  Inns^  London; 
but  the  confiscation  of  his  graniMathfar  Gray's  estate,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  his  &th»^s  pecnniarj  afiiiS)  consequent  on  the  Befdutioo, 
crushed  that  hope.  He.  howerer,  prepared  himsdf  fer  the  profeseiQa 
under  the  guidance  of  Judge  John  Lowdlf  the  jurist  and  patriot  He 
pursued  bis  studies  widi  an  intensitj  of  ^jpfication  unsurpassed  bj 
an  J  young  studoit  in  the  courts  of  Sufiblk,  bttng  well  apprixed  of  die 
opinions  of  his  uncle  James,  iriio  said  once,  in  relaticxi  to  his  &ther, 
when  he  had  it  in  riew  to  study  law,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  of  vast  import- 
ance that  a  young  man  should  be  able  to  make  some  idai  at  bis 
<^iening.  It  has  been  obserred,  bef(»e  I  was  bom,  if  a  man  don't 
obtain  a  character  in  any  precession  soon  after  his  first  mppeBoao^ 
he  hardly  erer  will  obtain  one.''  We  will  relate  a  remarkable  fi«t  in 
relation  to  his  devotion  to  study.  Mr.  Bussey,  afterwards  an  eminent 
merchant,  who  was  accustomed  to  rise  early  to  go  to  his  store,  often 
noticed,  in  passing  Judge  Lowell's  office,  a  pair  of  shoes  posted  at  die 
window,  and  soon  discoTered  that  a  young  man  was  engaged  there  in 
dose  study.  Feeling  cariosity  to  know  whether  he  was  engaged  there 
all  night,  Mr.  Bussey  arose  one  nK>ming  before  daybreak,  and,  as  be 
passed,  he  saw  the  shoes  were  on  the  window.  He  then  Tentured 
to  inquire  of  the  young  law-student  if  he  engaged  there  all  ni^t  in 
study.  On  which  Mr.  Otis  replied  that  earlj  study  in  the  morning 
was  his  decided  choice. 

"  On  learing  college,  in  1783,"  relates  Mr.  Otis,  "  I  entered  Mr. 
Lowell's  office  as  a  pupil,  and  in  the  following  autumn  was  gracioosly 
inrited  by  him,  and  permitted  by  my  &ther,  to  accompany  him.  Dr. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Adam  Babcock,  in  a  journey  to  Philadelj^a.  Tbii 
aflbrded  me  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  hours  of  unguarded 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  business  than  afterwards  occurred.  The 
whob  journey  was  a  continued  scene  of  pleasant  and  instructiye  con- 
TersatioQ,  and  on  his  part  of  kind  and  condesoending  mannen,  qpaik- 
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ling  anecdotes,  and  poetical  quotations.  We  came  to  New  Yoik 
befiwe  the  evacaation  bj  the  British  armj  was  consummated. 
There  Mr.  Lowell  found  Col.  Upham,  aid  of  Sir  Guj  Garleton,  and 
Mr.  Ward  Chipman,  judge-advocate,  as  I  recollect,  of  the  Britidi 
army,  — both  old  acquaintances  and  early  companions.  Their  inter- 
▼iew,  after  eight  years'  separation  and  various  fortunes,  was  mo8t 
cordial.  They  introduced  Mr.  Lowell  to  Sir  Guy,  with  whom  he  and 
my  other  fellow-travellers  dined,  with  a  large  and  splendid  party  €i 
military  and  civilians,  into  which  they  had  me  worked,  as  an  attach^ 
to  the  Boston  delegation ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  brilliant  as  Alexan- 
der's feast.  While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Lowell  received  the  hospitalHj 
and  attentions  of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  had  begun  to  retam 
from  exile.  In  Philadelphia,  among  others,  he  was  waited  upon  by 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  who  was  still  in  his  glory,  and  regarded  in  puUic 
estimation  next  to  Washington,  as  the  man  on  whose  financial  exer- 
tions had  depended  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  He  entertained  ns, 
I  still  hanging  as  a  bob  to  the  kite,  at  a  dinner  of  thirty  persons,  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  I  left  him  at 
Philadelphia,  and  went  on  an  excursion  to  Baltimore  for  a  few  days. 
On  my  return  to  Boston,  I  resumed  my  desk  and  books  in  his  offioo. 
At  the  end  of  my  probationary  term,  in  1786,  Mr.  Amory,  the  partner 
of  Mr.  Lowell,  set  up  on  his  own  account.  I  was  thereupon  invited 
by  Judge  Lowell  to  take  his  place  and  business  in  the  lower  coorte, 
which  I  gladly  accepted."  A  few  weeks  afl«r  Mr.  Otis  had  opened 
his  office,  the  late  Benjamin  Bussey,  already  alluded  to,  — a  gentleman 
still  remembered  in  this  city,  —  needing  the  services  of  a  lawyer  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  found  none  of  the  profession  in  their  cham- 
bers but  Mr.  Otis,  whom  he  consequently  employed,  and  who  was  his 
advocate  ever  after.  Mr.  Otis  having  at  this  time  no  books,  and  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  any,  borrowed  of  Mordecai  M.  Hayes,  Esq., 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  in  December,  1786,  which  lie 
expended  in  purchasing  a  law  library.  At  the  close  of  his  first  year's 
practice  at  the  bar,  the  loan  was  refunded  out  of  his  professional 
income. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Otis  partially  turned  his  attention  to  military 
tactics,  and  in  1787  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  company  of  young 
gentlemen, —  the  Light  Infantry,  which  in  1789  escorted  Washington 
on  his  entrance  into  Boston, —  which  station  he  held  until  1798; 
and,  presuming  that  the  present  Boston  Light  Lifiintry  is  a  scion  ef 


dbttsso^  itf>gu«r  Aostamfmjz  gptawH  calertainiiieni  st  Usrai- 
doMe,  skvdT  bdm  Us  dadL  He  «m  an  aii-de-«unp  to  Major 
GcDcnl  J<im  Bmia  m  Smts'  ImnfctioB.  Lt  1790  Mr.  Ota 
Mined  Sink,  ^ai^iier  cf  Wmiaai  Fcater. 

InlT^fL  vixiililr.  Otis  spoke  widigrattdofiiieDee  in  town-meetiiig 
at  Fasmil  HalL  in  ofvpositMn  to  Gar&Mr'a  proposed  instnietiou  t» 
tke  itpniuMBuarresL  intpuri^  tke  drama  in  Bosttm,  so  strong  was  hii 
iheconcal  fiewer.  dot  Saand  Adams  lifted  op  his  hands  in  ecstasy, 
ani  t*MnV#iil  Gsd  that  there  was  one  jou^  man  willing  to  step  foil 
indefefl»;>pof  the  pcodoldeaoaeof  moralitjandfeligion.  At  another 
iDwn-meedng.  in  the  OM  Sooth  Clinidif  in  a  period  of  political  exdle- 
mcikt.  Mr.  Chisw  slandii^amadagr>oat  throngof  pec^ple,  on  thetopcf 
a  pew.  exdaimed.  *'  Thne  is  ever  a  strong  spirit  of  diaocmtait  amoag 
*  these  democrats.  Whj,  Mr.  Moderator,  I  sineerelj  beliere,  if  thej 
were  in  hearau  ther  woold  Swthwith  idid."  On  this,  the  &mov 
Dr.  Charles  Jairis,  who  was  in  the  gallery,  qmng  Jifoa  his  feet,  aad 
remarked,  --  That's  good,  Mr.  Otis :  I  shooU  like  to  haTO  said  tbat^ 
mvself' 

In  1796  Mr.  Otis  was  dected  one  of  seien  representatiyes  bom 
Boston  to  the  State  Legtsbtnie ;  and  in  this  year  he  was  elected  t9 
Congress  as  the  successor  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  became  a  decided 
Of^pooent  of  the  measures  of  Thomas  Jeflferson.  He  was  one  of  the 
eoibarrassed  number  who  bad  to  choose  between  Jeflkreon  and  Aaron 
Burr.  From  that  paioi  to  the  close  of  Madison's  war,  Mr.  Otis  wis 
oonstantlj  in  Congress :  and  towards  the  close  of  Adams'  administim- 
tion  he  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  which  station  he  occupied  untfl 
he  was  succeeded  by  George  Blake. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  feyer  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798, 
the  government  was  located  at  Trenton.  In  that  snnmier.  President 
John  Adams  visited  his  seat  in  Quincy :  and  whilst  there,  2tfr.  Otis, 
one  morning,  meeting  his  friend  William  Lee  in  State-street,  Bostoo, 
who  was  an  auditor  of  the  treasury  at  Washington,  and  a  decided 
opponent  of  Mr.  Adams,  proposed  to  him  to  ride  out  and  present  their 
respects  to  the  president  Mr.  Leo  objected,  on  account  of  the  political 
stand  he  had  taken  against  the  federal  administrati(m,  and  presuming 
he  would  not  be  a  welcome  visiter  to  his  excellency  just  at  that  tima 
Mr.  Otis  replied  that  himself  being  a  strong  advocate  to  the  presidoif  s 
principles  was  a  sufficient  passport,  not  only  to  the  president,  but  ta 
the  whole  Essex  junto.     This  decided  Mr.  Lee  to  visit  Qnincj  wiA 
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Mr.  Otis.  On  arriving,  thej  found  George  Cabot,  with  a  committee 
of  the  old  Essex  junto,  who  had  come  out  to  remonstrate  against  the 
ippointment  of  Mbridge  Gerry's  mission  abroad.  Mr.  Otis,  with  his 
friend  Lee,  entered  the  room  in  the  midst  of  the  president's  reply  to 
die  committee.  He  most  cordially  received  them  ;•  and,  after  inviting 
diem  to  be  seated,  turned  to  the  committee,  and  continued  in  warm 
terms  his  positive  and  fixed  determination  in  favor  of  Mr.  (jerry. 
Otis,  seeing  the  committee  wince  at  the  strong  expressions  from  the 
president,  and  thinking  himself  an  intruder  in  the  eyes  of  the  discom- 
fited committee,  all  of  whom  were  his  political  friends,  gave  a  wink  to 
Lee  that  it  was  high  time  to  retire ;  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  the 
president  and  his  speech  to  the  Federal  committee,  returned  to  Boston 
kurhl J  elated :  and  from  that  day  Lee  became  a  convert  to  the  Adams 
iynasty,  for  the  independent  course  which  the  president  pursued 
towards  the  Essex  junto  committee. 

Li  the  year  1802,  a  political  viUfier  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  publicly 
leckred  that  he  was  a  member  fit>m  the  royal  State  of  Massachusetts, 
who  labored,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  quibbling  attorney,  to  have  the 
alien  bill  passed  into  a  law.  This  man,  it  was  said,  is  not  entirely 
ileToid  of  fancy,  but  is  a  stranger  to  argument,  and  unacquainted  with 
klie  virtues  of  truth  and  candor.  The  interested  British  merchants,  it 
b  reported,  procured  him  to  be  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  several  pecuniary  favors  which  he  has  granted  these 
gentlemen  in  return  prove  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
q[iialification  of  gratitude,  and  a  bountiful  hand  to  his  friends.  He  is 
neither  devoid  of  filial  affection,  if  we  may  judge  fix)m  his  petty  man- 
oeuvres to  procure  an  addition  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  salary  of 
hk  fiither.  But  the  fear  he  expresses  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  his 
hatred  at  Lrishmen,  are  the  two  striking  characteristics  of  his  mind. 
In  the  summer  of  1798,  Mr.  Otis  so  much  dreaded  a  French  invasion, 
tihat  it  is  said  he  would  have  removed  into  some  of  the  back  settle- 
nents,  had  it  not  been  for  the  persuasion  of  Dwight  Foster  and  (reorge 
Ihadier.  '*  No  man,"  says  Gallender,  one  of  the  rudest  and  coarsest 
politicians  of  that  day,  '^  can  be  more  ambitious  to  be  the  scavenger  of 
Ub  party  than  this  calumniator  of  the  Lrish  nation.  Mr.  Otis  has 
nioe  obtained  his  wish,  for  no  man  is  more  employed  in  rallying  and 
collecting  together  the  scattered  dregs  of  Federalism  than  Harrison 
GnjOtia." 

The  most  decided  refutation  of  vituperative  slander,  like  that  in  the 
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ptngraph  preceding,  sppean  in  (he  eloqiUAt  enlopwn  of  SoandL 
Knapp,  who  remarked  of  Ebmrison  Qray  Otis,  that  ''  from  Ub  oidlB, 
as  from  Pkto's,  swarmed  the  Hyblean  bees,  and  left  the  honejs  of  cfe- 
qnence  on  his  tongue.  Minenra  was  his  tutelar  goddess,  hut  db 
Graces  had  no  small  share  in  his  education.  His  political  coime  mi 
early  shaped ;  and  from  the  dawn  of  manhood  to  this  his  meridian  day, 
he  has  been  a  firm,  undeviating  disciple  of  Washington.  Long  in  pub* 
lie  life,  he  has  constantly  been  the  champion  of  the  cause  he  espomed. 
In  every  political  contest  he  has  carried  terror  and  dismay  into  db 
ranks  of  his  opponents,  searched  the  dark  caverns  of  oorruption  aai 
intrigue,  and  dragged,  with  Herculean  strength,  each  Gacus  to  At 
light,  and  held  him  up  for  the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  worll 
Democracy  knew  his  worth,  and  has  used  every  endeavor  to  allure  Ua 
to  come  over  to  her  cause.  Mighty  meeds  of  honor  have  been  hintal 
as  his  re¥rards,  but  he  did  not  yield.  We  love  him,  for  he  has  fi«- 
quently  turned  aside  from  his  labors,  and,  with  reyemDce  and  homige^ 
sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Hamilton.  No  «ivy,  iMA 
disturbs  little  minds,  chafed  his  breast ;  but,  penetrated  with  grie^  k 
shed  upon  Hamilton's  grave  such  tears  as  genius  weq)6  at  the  ksB  rf 
kindred  souls.'' 

Mr.  Otis  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1808  until  1805,  anl 
President  of  the  Senate  in  1805,  which  stations  he  filled  daring  twdie 
years,  with  grace,  dignity,  and  urbanity.  He  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  its  institution  in  1814,  and  ocmtinuei 
in  that  vocation  until  April,  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Willian 
Prescott,  the  father  of  the  historian. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Otis  wis  hii 
connection  with  the  Hartford  Convention.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  which,  October,  1814,  urged  arguments  in  fiivor 
of  calling  a  convention  of  the  New  England  States,  because  of  intefttl 
difficulties  arising  from  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  member 
of  this  convention,  which  gathered  at  Hartford,  Dec.  15th  of  that  year, 
when  Hon.  (Jeorge  Cabot  was  elected  president  The  nature  of 
conclave  may  be  apprehended  from  the  instructions  extended  to 
missioners  sent  to  the  General  Government,  January,  1815,  by 
State  and  Connecticut.  Mr.  Otis,  Thomas  H.  PerkinS;^  and  WiBiaiB 
Sullivan,  represented  Massachusetts  in  this  matter.  They  wen 
instructed  to  make  earnest  and  respectful  application  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  requesting  their  oonsent  to  some  anangeaMot 
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vboreby  ihe  State  of  Maasadrasetts,  separately,  or  in  concert  with 
BMghhoring  States,  may  be  enabled  to  assume  the  defence  of  their  ter- 
rifemriea  against  the  enemy;  and  that,  to  this  end,  a  reasonable  portion 
af  the  taxes  collected  within  said  States  maybe  paid  into  the  respectiTe 
tnaanries  ^reo^  and  apprc^riated  to  the  pajrment  of  the  balance  dne 
la  the  said  States,  and  to  the  fatare  defence  of  the  same, —  the' amount 
aa  paid  into  the  treasnries  to  be  credited,  and  the  disbursements  so 
Bade  to  be  charged,  to  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  were 
fiuiher  required  to  consult  with,  and  to  solicit  the  assistance  and  codp- 
antioii  of,  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  commonwealth  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  commission  was  dated  Jan. 
SI,  1815.  The  coramissionen  had  just  arrived  at  Washington,  about 
the  14th  of  February,  when  the  joyful  news  of  peace  was  proclaimed, 
tlraa  rendering  nugatory  the  necessity  of  their  object ;  and  this  resuk 
doubtless  hastened  by  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  this  conven- 


The  popular  damor  was  forthwith  raised  against  the  Hartford  Con- 
tioD,  accusing  its  managers  of  an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union ;  and, 
at  a  national  festival  of  the  Washington  Sodety,  a  democratic  leader 
aaid  that  it  was  a  dangerous  combination  of  internal  foes,  who  had  art- 
fidly  entwisted  themselves  within  the  legitimate  branches  of  our  federal 
and  State  governments.  And  the  charge  has  been  reiterated  —  Novem- 
ber, 1850 — by  another  democratic  leader,  the  moderator  of  a  party 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  designed  a  norths 
oonfisderacy,  involving  an  entire  change  in  the  organization  of  our 
iaatitations.  The  h'vely  and  fordble  language  of  Fbher  Ames,  that 
fidsehood  will  travel  from  Maine  to  (reorgia  while  truth  is  putting  on 
her  boots,  was  fully  verified  in  the  early  efforts  to  assert  the  patriotic 
inftent  of  this  assembly.  The  inquiry  has  oflen  been  urged,  Was  not 
the  Hartford  Convention  conceived  by  that  constellation  of  very  estima- 
ble and  talented  men,  the  Essex  junto,  as  it  was  brought  forth  by  that 
hmer  light,  the  Bay  State  Legislature  of  Caleb  Strong  ?  We  will 
ate  Mr.  Otis  on  this  question.  The  convention  was  not  the  plan  or 
oontriruioe  of  (me  man,  or  of  a  junto,  or  cabal ;  but  a  simultaneoua 
aad  instinctive  conception  of  many,  prompted  by  the  nature  and  the 
imagined  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  sorpasmngly  eloquent  defence  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  from 
the  higUy-poIiahed  hand  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  like  his  speeches, — 
or,  nthflTi  orationB,  as  they  should  be  tenned, —  so  ofien  pronounced 
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at  Faneoil  EUl,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  in  our  State  Legislature, 
fbr  force  and  beaaty  of  argument,  will  be  treasured  by  posterity  among 
tibe  noblest  efforts  of  patriotism ;  and  posterity  will  rank  the  epistles  of 
Junius  and  Otis,  for  purity  of  diction,  effective  sarcasm  and  elevation  of 
thought,  as  models  of  diction,  in  both  hemispheres.  Moreover,  the 
qpeeches  of  Otis,  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
awakened  in  the  Bostonians  a  keen  jealousy  of  his  thirst  for  conquest, 
and  remind  one  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  when  rousing  the 
Athenians  to  precautions  against  the  ambition  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Mr.  Otis  remarks  that  his  mission  to  Hartford  was  forced  upon  him 
by  three-fourths  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  against  his  most 
earnest  remonstrances,  and  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  his  convenience. 
The  germ  of  the  expedient  may  be  traced  to  Grov.  Jones,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who,  in  September,  1814,  proposed  to  this  State,  in  case  of 
invasion,  to  march  his  troops  to  the  aid  of  any  neighboring  State,  and 
requested  the  cooperation  of  our  State  in  like  emergency.  The  great 
objects  of  the  convention  were,  to  devise,  if  possible,  means  of  security 
and  defence,  consistent  with  preservation  from  total  ruin,  adapted  to 
their  local  situation,  and  not  repugnant  to  their  obligations  as  members 
of  the  Union.  The  faculty  of  defending  the  Stat^  by  their  own 
militia,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  has  since  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress.  Mr.  Otis  says,  here  is  a  curious  subject  of  specu- 
lation for  posterity.  The  principal  measure  of  an  assembly  intended, 
as  was  said,  to  concentrate  all  the  force  of  opposition  to  the  constituted 
aathorities  of  the  nation,  was,  by  deliberate  act  of  those  authorities, 
virtually  adopted ;  and  the  egg  that  was  laid  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Hartford  conclave  was  hatched  by  daylight,  under  the  wing  and 
incubation  of  the  national  eagle.  Those  who  serve  the  State  in  the 
dvil  department  have  no  court  of  inquiry,  like  those  in  the  naval  and 
military  service,  for  protection,  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  popinjay, 
says  Otis,  who  can  throw  a  squib  or  discharge  an  air-gun  from  a  garret 
window, —  of  editors  who  pander  for  the  bad  passions  of  party,  and  for 
rivals  who  humble  themselves  to  imitate  the  starlings  and  halloo  '^  Mor- 
timer," instead  of  giving  an  elevated  tone  to  the  public  sentiment,  in 
which  all  men  of  high  minds,  even  of  their  own  party,  would  be  glad 
to  harmonize. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  convention  was  influenced  by  a  decided 
love  of  country,  and,  of  course,  by  the  most  honorable  motives.  Another 
serious  object  of  this  convention  was  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  civil 
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88  in  the  western  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  in  Connecticut  there 
i  decided  opposition  to  an  internal  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  contin- 
the  contest  with  Grreat  Britain.  We  make  this  statement  on  the 
nitj  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Wilde,  probahlj  the  last  survivor  of  the 
ates  to  the  convention.  ''  I  am  sensible,"  remarks  Mr.  Otis,  '^  that 
g  such  men  I  was  not  meet  to  be  called  an  'Apostle.'  But  hav- 
othing  to  retract,  no  &vors  to  ask,  no  propitiatory  incense  to  offi^r 
new  altars,  I  hope  there  will  be  seen  neither  vanity  nor  conde- 
ion  in  my  declaring  that  I  am  unconscious  of  any  conduct  that 
i  justify  the  smgling  me  out  as  a  political  desperado,  who  offered 
9  convention  projects  by  which  they  were  revolted.  I  challenge 
>roduction  or  quotation  of  any  speech  or  writing  for  which  I  am 
intable,  without  garbling  or  interpolation,  conspicuous  for  unseemly 
ooe,  intolerance,  or  even  disrespect  for  my  political  adversaries ; 
I  less,  pointing  to  a  disunion  of  the  States,  which  I  should  dread 
national  and  perpetual  earthquake.  In  the  ardor  of  debate,  I  have 
led  personalities  by  giving  '  measure  for  measure; '  but  if  I  am 
eal  to  republican  principles  and  equal  rights,  I  must  have  basely 
lerated  from  my  parent  stock.  And  though  I  claim  no  merit 
'  gefius  et  proavoSj'  yet,  that  I  should  go  into  the  convention 
stigate  others  to  pull  down  that  '  temple '  which,  for  at  least 
-and-two  years,  my  ancestors  with  their  countrymen  had  been 
^  in  building,  from  the  first  trench  and  comer-stone,  and  in 
li  I  had  always  professed  to  worship,  would  seem  to  be  an  unnatu- 
ct,  at  least,  of  which  all  just  men  will  one  day  require  better  proof 
has  been  or  can  be  furnished  by  the  unjust.  My  political  sins 
hose  of  congresses,  senates,  and  houses  of  representatives, —  of  a 
rity  of  the  people,  first  of  the  United  States,  then  of  my  native 
)  and  city.  Of  my  full  aliquot  part  of  these,  I  would  nothing 
mate,  and  more  should  not  be  set  down  to  me  in  malice.  I  have 
to  see  triumphant  all  the  principles  of  the  great  original  Federal 
\  of  which  Washington  was  the  head,  and  of  which  I  was  an  indi- 
1  member,  though,  by  the  perversity  of  the  course  of  human 
By  I  have  survived  the  downfall  of  the  party  itself  There  is  no 
inent  feature  of  Federal  policy, — unless  the  alien  and  sedition  law 
r^arded,  by  means  of  a  fiustitious  importance, —  which  the  ruling 
has  not  found  itself  compelled  to  adopt,  and  place  in  a  bolder 
1  The  funding  system,  bank,  navy,  army,  loans,  taxes,  embas- 
^in  short,  whatever  iqppertaining  to  the  civil  and  military  estab- 
18 
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lishments  was  formerlj  a  theme  of  oppoaitkHi, —  bave  been  pttrauM 
not  merely  as  i^pendagcs,  bat  eaaentials  to  tbe  machiuerj  of  govern- 
ment  All  the  hydras  and  chimeras  are  transfinmed  into  good^ 
shapes  and  proper  agents.  And  not  a  question  has  been  decided — us, 
as  far  as  I  am  informed,  agitated — apon  old  par^  pcxDciples^  aintt  tit 
peace." 

Let  it  never  bo  forgotten  that  the  very  system  reoominaided  by  Ai 
Hartford  Convention  became,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  law  of  the  lad^ 
anditseffect  lias  been  to  consolidate  the  national  union;  andtbon^lfr. 
Otis  has  often  been  dcnoimced  by  political  Hotspurs,  in  public  caaon^ 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  posterity  in  all  coming  time  will  simalti* 
neously  concede  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  exdaim,  in  thi^  pia- 
found  sense  of  his  honesty,  like  Aufidius  in  Shakspeare : 

**  If  Japiter  should,  from  yond  olovd. 
Speak  dWine  thingps,  and  aaj  't  is  true, 
r  d  not  believe  them  more  tbm  thee,  aU  noUe  Marau  !  ** 

President  John  Quincy  Adams  declared,  in  a  conmranication  ualff 
hb  authority,  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Oct  21,  1828,  iki 
during  the  session  of  Congress  in  1808  he  had  informed  his  confidBH* 
tial  correspondents  that  ho  knew,  from  unequivocal  evidence,  althou^ 
not  provable  in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  object  of  certain  leaders  of  die 
party  which  had  in  its  bands  the  management  of  the  L^islatore  of 
Massachusetts  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  ''a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation ;  and  that, 
in  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  effect  that  purpoie 
would  be  as  surely  resorted  to  as  it  would  be  indispensably  n^cesaaij 
to  the  design."  And  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  following 
persons,  namely,  H.  G.  Otis,  Israel  Thomdike,  T.  H.  Perkins,  WS- 
liam  Prescott,  Daniel  Sargent,  John  Lowell,  William  Sullivan,  Cbaria 
Jackson,  Warren  Dutton,  Benjamin  Pickman,  Henry  Cabot  (son  of 
Hon.  George  Cabot),  C.  C.  Parsons  (son  of  Chief  Justice  Theofdiihs 
Parsons),  Franklin  Dexter  (son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter),  who  hd 
requested  him  to  state  who  are  the  persons  designated  as  leaders  of  As 
party  prevailing  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1808,  whose  object,  k 
asserted,  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  a  dissolution  of  As 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation,  together  wift 
the  whole  evidence  on  which  that  charge  is  founded, —  at  the 
time  protesting  that,  constrained  by  a  regard  to  their  deceased 
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md  to  posterity,  as  well  as  by  &  seose  of  what  was  due  to  their  own 
iMOTi  most  solemnly  to  declare  that  they  have  never  known  nor  sns- 
laotod  that  any  party  in  Masaachnsetts  ever  entertained  the  design  of 
k  disBolatiim  of  the  Union,  or  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confed- 
■scy, — President  Adams  replied :  '^That  project,  I  repeat,  had  gone  to 
lie  length  of  fixing  upon  a  military  leader  for  its  execution ;  and, 
lUhoogh  the  circumstances  of  the  time  never  admitted  of  its  execution, 
mr  even  of  its  full  development,  I  had  yet  no  doubt  in  1808  and 
LM9,  and  have  no  doubt  at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  key  to  all  the  great 
■ovementB  of  these  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  in  New  England,  from 
ihei  time  forward  till  its  final  catastrophe  in  the  Hartford  Convention.' ' 
kod  President  Adams  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter :  '*  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  to  my 
MMmtry  may  require  me  to  disclose  the  evidence  which  I  do  possess, 
wod  for  which  you  calL  But  dT  that  day  the  selection  must  be  at  my 
nm  judgment ;  and  it  may  be  delayed  till  I  myself  shall  have  gone  to 
iBBwer  for  the  testimony  I  may  bear,  before  the  tribunal  of  your  God 
mi  mine.  Should  a  disclosure  of  names  ever  then  he  made  by  me,  it 
■31,  if  possible,  be  made  with  such  reserve  as  tenderness  to  the  feelings 
if  the  living,  and  to  the  fiunilies  and  firiends  of  the  dead,  may  admon- 
■h."  The  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
wver  having  to  this  day  been  exhituted,  and  it  being  admitted  that 
k  is  not  such  as  would  suffice  to  establish  the  charge  in  a  court  of 
fmtioBy  the  opinion  remains,  for  all  purposes  of  evidence,  utterly  inef- 
EKlive.  We  have  the  charity  to  express  the  opinion  that  President 
Adams  over-estimated  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relied, 
—an  ojHnion  which,  at  the  worst,  does  him  no  injustice,  since,  should 
il  be  well  founded,  his  mistake  of  judgment  would  be  like  that  of 
hnted  partisans  of  every  name  and  age.  The  origin  of  the  whole 
■jitery  is  probably  traceable  to  the  disclosures'  of  John  Henry,  an 
ifwr  in  the  British  army,  who,  in  the  year  1809,  was  employed  by 
Bv  James  Craig,'  the  Governor  dT  Canada,  to  visit  the  United  States  for 
dba  porpoee  of  ascertaining  whether  the  dominant  party  of  New  £ng- 
would  favor  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a  connection  witli 
Britain.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Dwight's  History  of  the  Hart- 
bd  CoDventioii,  and  to  Walsh's  review  of  that  work  in  the  American 
QMilfirly  Review,  finr  a  clear  development  of  this  subject.  In  reply 
la  Iks  ioqpiizy,  Why  not  leave  the  honor  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
Ford's  heroine  left  her  fiune,  '^to  Memory,  and  Time's  old 
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dftoghter,  Truth  "  ?  —  Mr.  Wabh  says,  in  reply,  finr  die  auopk 
that  all  experience  has  taught  us  that  memarj  is  always  defiactive,  aal 
truth  frequently  perverted.  Already,  in  the  case  before  us,  newqufMr 
surmises  have  gradually  grown  up  into  rhetorical  text ;  and  these,  Iij 
dint  of  repetition,  are  fi&st  forming  into  materials  for  history. 

In  the  year  1817  Mr.  Otis  was  elected,  by  a  strong  Tote  of  the  Stiti 
Legislature,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Josqpk 
B.  Vamum,  the  successor  of  Timothy  Pickering.  Here  Mr.  Otii 
shone  with  peculiar  lustre,  for  his  force  as  a  statesman  and  graoefid 
rhetoric.  His  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  on  the  Missouri  q«i* 
tion,  January,  1820,  was  a  noble  burst  of  eloquence,  in  a  caveat  €■ 
slavery,  classed  among  the  imperishable  few  of  the  floor  of  Gongrea. 
He  was  ever  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  native  State,  espedaOy  ii 
asserting  her  claims  in  public  service  during  the  contest  with  BritailL 
Mr.  Otis  resigned  his  seat  in  1823 ;  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Jcha 
Brooks  from  the  chair  of  State,  he  became  the  Federal  candidate,  ii 
competition  with  William  Eustis.  Mr.  Otis  was  defeated ;  and  ki 
remarked  to  a  friend,  '^  My  fisdlure  in  this  contest  was  a  mortificatiai 
and  a  severe  disappointment  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  look  back  vipm 
it  now  without  regret.  I  r^ard  it  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of  my 
life.  I  have  been  a  happier  and  better  man,  smce  I  ¥r98  thrown  oat  of 
political  life,  than  I  should  ever  have  been  had  I  remained  in  it" 

Mr.  Otis  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  city  in  1829,  and  in  Ae 
inaugural  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  he  remarks :  '^  With  ths 
friends  of  former  days,  whose  constancy  can  never  be  forgotten,  othen 
have  been  pleased  to  unite,  and  to  honor  me  with  their  suffinges,  who 
hold  in  high  disapprobation  the  part  I  formerly  took  in  political  afiiA 
Their  support  of  me  on  this  occasion  is  no  symptom  of  a  change  of 
their  sentiment  in  that  particular.  I  presume  not  to  infer  from  it  evea 
a  mitigation  of  the  rigor  with  which  my  public  conduct  has  bed 
judged.  But  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  take  it  for  granted  that  then 
who  have  favored  me  with  their  countenance  on  this  occasion  confide 
in  my  sense  of  the  obligation  of  veracity,  and  of  the  aggravated  pit)& 
ligacy  that  would  attend  a  violation  of  it,  standing  here  in  the  preseoM 
of  God  and  my  country.  On  this  feith,  I  feel  myself  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion, —  the  first,  and  probably 
the  last,  so  appropriate,  that  it  will  be  in  my  power, —  distinctly  and 
solemnly  to  assert,  that  in  no  time  in  the  course  of  my  lifo  have  I 
been  present  at  any  meeting  of  individuals,  public  or  private,  of  the 
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ly  or  the  few,  or  privy  to  any  correspondence  of  whatever  deaorip- 
in  which  any  proposition  having  for  its  object  the  dissolution  of 
be  Union,  or  its  dismemberment  in  any  shape,  or  a  separate  confed- 
,  or  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  government  or  laws,  was  ever 
or  debated;  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
dieme  was  ever  meditated  by  distinguished  individuals  of  the  old  Fed- 
nd  party.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  which  habits  of 
itimacy  and  communion  of  sentiment  with  most  of  them  afforded,  for 
hie  persuasion  that  they  looked  to  the  remote  possibility  of  such  events 
s  the  most  to  be  deprecated  of  all  calamities,  and  that  they  would 
msre  received  any  serious  proposal,  calculated  for  those  ends,  as  a  par- 
ocjBm  of  political  delirium.  This  statement  will  bear  internal  evi- 
Iflooe  of  truth  to  all  who  reflect  that  among  those  men  were  some  by 
he  firesides  of  whose  ancestors  the  principles  of  the  union  and  inde- 
mdence  of  these  States  were  first  asserted  and  digested ;  firom  which 
IBB  taken  the  coal  that  kindled  the  hallowed  flame  of  the  Revolution ; 
bom  whose  ashes  the  American  eagle  rose  into  life.  Others,  who  had 
MDdocted  the  measures  and  the  armies  of  that  Revolution, —  Solo- 
■0O8  in  council,  and  Samsons  in  combat ;  others,  who  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  watched  over  its  infSsmcy  with 
internal  anxiety ;  —  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
bdief,  that  all  of  them  regarded  its  safety  and  success  as  the  best  hope 
if  this  people,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  firiends  of  liberty  throughout 
tlie  world.  I  again  express  my  hope  that  these  remarks  will  not  be 
xnsidered  ill-timed.  They  are  a  testimony  offered  in  defence  of  the 
mf&BDorj  of  the  honored  dead,  and  of  patriotic  survivors,  who  have  not 
k  same  opportunity  of  speaking  for  themselves.  Their  object  is  not 
personal  favor,  though  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am  not  indifierent  to 
k  desire  of  removing  doubts  and  giving  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of 
mj  who,  by  a  magnanimous  pledge  of  kind  feelings  toward  me,  have  a 
Um  upon  me  for  every  candid  explanation  and  assurance  in  my  power 
toaSbfd." 

Li  this  connection,  we  cannot  restrain  the  desire  to  introduce  an 
■rtanre  of  the  condescension  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Otis  towards  his 
poilical  opponents.  At  a  festival  of  Federal  advocates  of  the  admin- 
■Inlkm  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  when  it  was  splendidly 
laoonted  with  the  banners  of  the  old  Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
Hvdi  4,  1829,  Mr.  Otis,  the  mayor,  gave  —  ^'Homage  to  the  con- 
manifested  in  respect  to  its  chief  functionary:  May  New 
18* 
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Bighiid  oonqoer  his  esteem,  as  he  oonqiiered  Ae  piil£c  CDoiiy,  tf 
meetiiig  him  man  than  half-waj."  And  irfaen  Mr.  Otis  had  relbeii 
the  Hod.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  give  dai 
sentiment  —  "Thelfaycnr:  Ifay  the  discerning  dtiiens  of  Boston  rea- 
der {nil  justice  to  his  patriotic  endeayors  lor  the  welfiure  of  a  eitjef 
which  he  has  so  long  been  a  conspicaoas  ornament" 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  daj  of  September,  1880,  jnst  penos 
to  the  delivery  of  the  centennial  discomrse  on  the  histny  rf  Bostan,  \f 
Josiah  Qomcy,  an  address  was  ddirered  by  Mr.  Otis,  the  mayor,  «a 
the  removal  of  die  monidpal  government  to  the  old  State-home,  ia 
which  he  chronicles  the  men  and  the  occarrences  giving  oeMritytoAi 
edifice,  thereafter  named  the  City  Hall,  nntil  its  remofval  to  Ooai^ 
square.  We  will  dte  a  few  passages  from  this  grafAic  view  of  lenw- 
brances :  The  history  of  the  townrhoose,  considered  as  a  oonqiages  tf 
brick  and  wood,  is  short  and  simple.  It  was  erected  between  theyvn 
1657  and  '59,  and  was  principally  of  wood,  as  fiur  as  can  he  asev- 
tained.  The  contractor  received  six  hundred  and  eigfaty  pounds,  ona 
final  settlem^t,  in  full  of  all  contracts.  This  was  probably  the  wkb 
amount  of  the  cost,  being  double  that  of  the  estimate, —  a  ratio  jniUj 
r^olarly  kept  up  in  our  times.  The  population  of  the  town,  si^ 
years  afterwards,  was  about  ten  thousand;  and  it  is  allowiiig  tf 
increase  beyond  the  criterion  of  its  actual  numbers  at  subsequent  poEh 
ods,  to  presume  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  erection  of  the  Town-boas 
it  numbered  three  thousand  souls.  In  1711  the  building  was  buit 
to  the  ground,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  built  with  brick.  In  174T 
the  interior  was  again  consumed  by  fire,  and  soon  repaired  in  thefim 
which  it  retained  until  the  present  improvem^t,  with  the  exception  rf 
some  alterations  in  the  apartments  made  upon  the  removal  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  the  new  State-house.  The  eastern  chamber  was  origioiAf 
occupied  by  the  Council,  afterwards  by  the  Senate.  The  lepresenta* 
tives  constantly  held  their  sittings  in  the  western  chamber.  The  flw 
of  these  was  supported  by  pillars,  and  terminated  at  each  end  hjdoaOi 
and  at  one  end  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  State-street.  In  thi 
day-time  the  doors  were  kept  open,  and  the  floor  served  as  a  walk  fir 
the  inhabitants,  always  much  frequented,  and  during  the  seasioBS  tf 
the  courts  thronged.  On  the  north  side  were  offices  fiir  the  darks  d 
the  supreme  and  inferior  courts.  In  these  the  judges  robed 
selves,  and  walked  in  procession,  followed  by  the  bar,  at  the 
of  the  courts.    Committee-rooms  were  provided  in  die  upper 
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the  removal  of  the  Le^^slatare,  it  has  been  intemall j 
■Id  apartments  and  leased  finr  various  uses,  in  a  nrade  fiuniliar  to  yoa 
11,  and  it  has  now  undergone  great  repairs.  This  floor  bemg  adapted 
m  the  accommodation  of  the  dty  government  and  principal  officers, 
ridle  the  first  floor  n  allotted  to  the  poet-office,  news-room,  and  private 
■■rdionses. 

''In  this  brief  acooont  of  the  natural  body  of  the  building,  which,  it  is 
idSeved,  comprehends  whatever  is  material,  there  irnothing  certainly 
lagiling  or  extraordinary.  It  exhibits  no  pomp  of  architectural  grand- 
Mr,  or  refined  taste ;  and  has  no  pretensions  to  vie  with  the  magnifi- 
tmt  structures  of  other  countries,  or  even  of  our  own.  Yet  it  is  a 
podly  and  venerable  pile ;  and,  with  its  recent  improvements,  is  an 
Htaameni  of  the  place  of  whose  liberty  it  was  once  the  citadel.  And 
lliaa  an  interest  for  Bostonians  who  enter  it  this  day,  like  that  which 
a  tdt  by  grown  children  for  an  ancient  matron  by  whom  they  were 
Mied,  and  whom  visiting  after  years  of  absence,  they  find  in  her  neat, 
iMste,  otd-fiuhioned  attire,  sjuniced-up  to  receive  them,  with  her  com- 
hrts  about  her,  and  the  same  kind,  hospitable  creature  and  excellent, 
they  Meft  in'  less  flourishing  circumstances.  But  to  this 
thare  is  not  only  a  natural,  but  '  a  spiritual  body,'  which  is 
he  immortal  soul  of  independence.  Nor  is  there  on  the  &ce  of  the 
tmfh  another  building, — however  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  or  stately 
m  lis  magnificence,  however  decorated  by  columns,  and  porticos,  and 
Mfloons,  and  statues,  and  altars,  and  outlining  '  the  wealth  of  Ormos 
m  of  Ind,' — entitled  in  history  to  more  honorable  mention,  or  whose 
yirea  and  turrets  are  surrounded  with  a  more  glorious  halo,  than  this 
Hq^etending  building. 

''This  assertion  might  be  justified  by  a  review  of  the  parts  performed 
Qf  lliose  who  have  made  laws,  for  a  century  after  the  first  settlement 
f  Boston ;  of  their  early  contention  for  their  chartered  rights ;  of  their 
pHJb  and  difficulties  with  the  natives;  of  their  costly  and  heroic 
MrtioDs,  in  fitvor  of  the  mother  country,  in  the  common  cause.  But 
IfmB  over  them  all,  replete  as  they  are  with  interest,  with  wonder,  and 
ridi  moral.  Events  posterior  to  these  —  growing  out  of  them,  indeed, 
■i  taking  fixNn  them  their  complexicm  —  are  considered,  by  reflecting 
as  having  produced  more  radical  changes  in  the  character,  reli^ 
prospeets,  and,  so  fiir  as  becomes  us  to  prophesy,  in  the  destinies 
if  die  human  fiunily ,  than  all  other  events  and  revolutions  that  have 

the  CSuristian  enk    I  do  not  say  that  the  prinoi{des 
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which  haVe  led  to  these  erentB  originated  here.  But  I  imtan  t9 
assert  that  here,  within  these  walk,  thej  were  first  practictllj  appM 
to  a  well-regalated  machinery  of  human  passions,  conackyus  ri^its  lal 
steady  movements,  which,  forcing  these  United  States  to  ibe  somnik 
of  prosperity,  has  been  adopted  as  a  model  by  which  other  nstioos  btie 
been,  and  will  yet  be,  propelled  on  the  railroad  which  leads  tannifend 
freedom.  The  power  of  these  engines  is  self-moring,  and  the  motion  ii 
perpetual.  Sages  and  philosophers  had  discovered  that  the  world  im 
made  for  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  that  kings  were  less  entidel 
in  their  own  right  to  its  government,  than  lions,  whose  claims  to  be 
lords  of  the  forest  are  supported  by  physical  prowess.  Bat  the  boob 
and  treatises  which  maintained  these  doctrines  were  read  by  the  adlDi^ 
ers  of  the  Lockes,  and  Sidneys,  and  Miltons,  and  Harringtons,  ui 
replaced  on  their  shelves  as  brilliant  theories.  Or,  if  they  impdkd  t» 
occasional  action,  it  ended  in  bringing  new  tyrants  to  the  flirone,  aal 
sincere  patriots  to  the  scaffold.  But  your  progenitors,  who  occapiel 
these  seats,  first  taught  a  whole  people  systematically  to  combine  Ae 
united  force  of  their  moral  and  physical  energies,  to  learn  the  rights  cf 
insurrection  not  as  written  in  die  language  of  the  passions,  but  id 
codes  and  digests  of  its  justifiable  cases ;  to  enforce  them,  under  the 
restraints  of  discipline ;  to  define  and  limit  its  objects ;  to  be  content 
with  success,  and  to  make  sure  of  its  advantages.  All  this  they  did; 
and  when  the  propitious  hour  had  arrived,  they  called  on  their  conii' 
trymen,  as  the  angel  called  upon  the  aposties,  '  Gome,  rise  up  quicklj! 
—  and  the  chains  fell  fix>m  their  hands.'  The  inspiring  voice  echoed 
through  the  welkin  in  Europe  and  America,  and  awakened  nations. 
He  who  would  learn  the  effects  of  it  must  read  the  history  of  the 
world  for  the  last  half-ccntury.  He  who  would  anticipate  the  a»se- 
quences  must  ponder  well  the  probabilities  with  which  time  is  pRg- 
nant,  for  the  next.  The  memory  of  these  men  is  entitled  to  a  foD 
share  of  all  the  honor  arising  from  the  advantage  derived  to  nH^nlnnd 
from  this  change  of  condition,  but  yet  is  not  chargeable  with  the  crimes 
and  misfortunes,  more  than  is  the  memory  of  Fulton  with  the  occa- 
sional bursting  of  a  boiler.       ' 

''Shall  I,  then,  glance  rapidly  at  some  of  the  scenes,  and  the 
actors  who  figured  in  them,  within  these  walls  ?  Shall  I  cany  yon 
back  to  the  controversies  between  Gov.  Bernard  and  the  House  cf 
Bepresentatives,  commencing  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  respecting  tiio 
chiims  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  ooDientT 
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To  the  stand  made  against  writs  of  assistance,  in  the  chamber  now 
iDteoded  for  your  major  and  aldermen,  where  and  when,  according  to 
John  Adams,  'Independence  was  bom,'  and  whose  star  was  then 
aeeo  in  the  east  by  wise  men.  To  the  memorable  vindication  of  the 
Hmse  of  Bepresentatives  by  one  of  its  members?  To  the  '^  Bights 
of  the  Colonies,"  adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  a  text-book,  and  trans- 
aaitted  to  the  British  ministry?  To  the  series  of  patriotic  resolutions, 
protests,  and  State  papers,  teeming  with  indignant  eloquence  and  irre* 
sistible  argument  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  and  other  tax  acts  —  to 
Ifae  landing  and  quartering  of  troops  in  the  town?  To  the  rescinding 
of  resolutions  in  obedience  to  royal  mandates  ?  To  the  removal  of  the 
of  government,  and  the  untiring  struggle  in  which  the  Legislature 
engaged  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  supported  by  the  Adamses, 
die  Thachers,  the  Hawleys,  the  Hancocks,  the  Bowdoins,  the  Quincys, 
and  their  illustrious  colleagues  ?  In  &ct,  the  most  important  measures 
which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies,  according  to  HutchinsoUi 
a  competent  judge,  originated  in  this  house,  in  this  apartment,  widi 
AoBe  men  who,  putting  life  and  fi>rtune  on  the  issue,  ad(^ted  for  their 

'  Let  tQeh,  nieh  ooly,  tmd  this  iMred  floor. 
Who  dai«  to  love  their  oountry  and  be  poor.' 

'^  Events  of  a  different  complexion  are  also  associated  with  the  Boston 
Town-house.  At  one  time  it  was  desecrated  by  the  king's  troops 
qiiartered  in  the  Bepres^tatives'  chamber,  and  on  the  lower  floor. 
At  aaother  time,  cannon  were  stationed  and  pointed  towards  its  doors. 
Bekw  the  balcony  m  King-street,  on  the  doleful  night  of  the  fifth  of 
Mardi,  the  blood  of  the  first  victims  to  the  military  executioners  wis 
sbed.  On  the  appearance  of  the  governor  in  the  street,  he  was  sur* 
lonnded  by  an  immense  throng,  who,  to  prevent  mischief  to  his  person, 
tfaooi^  he  had  lost  their  confidence,  forced  him  into  this  building,  with 
the  cry,  'To  the  Town-House!  to  the  Town-House!'  He  then 
went  forth  into  the  balcony,  and,  promising  to  use  his  endeavors  to 
bring  the  o&nders  to  justice,  and  advising  the  people  to  retire,  they 
di^iersed,  vociferating  '  Home !  home ! '  The  Governor  and  Goundl 
remained  all  night  deliberating  in  dismal  conclave,  while  the  fiiends  of 
dieir  coontry  bedewed  their  pillows  with  tears,  '  such  tears  as  patriots 
died  for  dying  laws.'  But  I  would  not  wish,  under  any  circumstances, 
Ip  dweD  upon  incidents  like  these,  thankful  as  I  am  that  time,  which 
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has  seoared  our  freedom,  has  extingniwhed  ovr  rcaentmentB.  I  Ao^ 
fore  tarn  fitHn  these  painfiil  reminiaoenceB,  and  refer  joa  to  die  dij 
when  Independenoe,  mature  in  age  and  loreKnees,  adrmnoed  widiangdb 
grace  from  the  chamber  in  which  she  was  bom,  into  the  same  baleooj; 
and,  holding  in  her  hand  the  immortal  scroll  on  whidi  her  name  ail 
character  and  claims  to  her  inheritance  were  inscribed,  received,  from 
the  street  filled  with  an  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  windows  ^itteriag 
with  a  blaze  of  beauty,  the  heartfelt  homage  and  electrifying  peak  ft 
the  men,  women  and  children,  of  the  whole  city.  The  splendor  of  tbl 
glorious  vision  of  my  childhood  seems  to  be  now  present  to  my  new, 
and  the  harm<my  of  universal  concert  to  vibrate  in  mj  ear.'' 

When  our  immortal  IV'ebster,  — that  presiding  genius  of  the  oonsli- 
tution,  often  characterized  as  the  modem  Dexter,  —  cm  the  decision  of 
the  Whig  party,  in  the  presid^tial  contest,  to  adopt  Zaehaty  Xijlor 
as  their  candidate,  exclaimed,  in  the  heat  of  disi^poibted  ambitioa^ 
that  it  was  a  nomination  not  fit  to  be  made,  thus  exciting  confrnion  ii 
the  minds  of  the  party,  our  venerable  octogenarian,  the  Hon.  Ifr. 
Otis,  in  a  magnanimous  spirit  of  condiliation,  addressed  an  epntle  li 
the  public,  in  the  style  of  fi^hness,  beauty  and  eSkd,  so  pecufiarli 
him  before  the  prime  of  life,  advocating  the  expediency  of  this  nonraia- 
tion.  It  had  a  tendency  to  unite  the  party,  and  insure  the  elevation  of 
Zachary  Taylor ;  and  this  last  generous  act  of  his  life  so  overpowered 
his  mind,  that  it  accelerated  his  decease,  writt^  as  it  was  under  the 
pressure  of  years  and  infirmity.  "  The  general  objections  to  placing  a 
military  chieftain  at  the  head  of  the  nation  are  two-fold,''  says  Ifr. 
Otis,  in  this  document :  *'  first,  the  apprehension  that  the  hahits  of 
absolute  authority  may  be  carried  firom  the  field  to  the  cabinet, —  that 
he  may  thus  be  inclined  to  say,  '  I  am  the  State ; '  and,  if  he  cannot 
bend  the  constitution  to  his  will,  to  pierce  it  with  his  sword.  Biita 
soldier  of  this  species,  before  he  is  intrusted  with  civil  oflfoee,  diq)kji 
his  character  sufficiently  to  give  warning.  like  the  rattlesnak,  ht 
may  be  known  by  his  notes  of  preparation ;  and  if  the  pe(^le  will  incur 
a  danger  equal  to  plague,  pestilence  and  fSeunine,  it  is  their  own  fiuilt 
Second,  the  want  of  political  experience,  and  other  qualifications  tart 
new  sphere  of  action.  But,  for  these,  the  constituency  most  graeraOy 
take  its  chance.  In  our  country,  few  persons  '  make  commonwealtli's 
affairs  their  only  study.'  Politics  are  not  a  regular  profession  ftr 
which  men  are  educated,  though  too  many  make  it  a  trade.  TUs 
last  objection,  therefore,  applies  to  all  other  professions.     Eminenfli 
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rdier  of  them,  espociaHlj  of  the  bar,  is  regarded  as  an  eameat 
i^  adequate  to  the  moat  elevated  atatioxL  Yet  a  great  lawyer, 
U  practice,  can  do  little  more,  if  so  much,  to  qualify  himself  for  a 
Tocation,  than  a  general  Thej  will  each  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
of  the  current  of  affidrs  from  the  public  journals  and  from  inter- 
ie  withothers;  and  neither  will  have  been  able  to  do  more.  The 
er,  perhaps,  has  most  leisure  for  such  pursuits,  except  in  time  of 
il  irar.  The  studies  and  occupation  of  the  lawyer  seem  to  be 
congenial  to  those  of  a  civil  chieftain ;  yet  great  names  may  be 
1  to  omt^d  that  these  very  studies  and  pursuits  contract  the 
I  of  the  practical  jurist,  and  impair  his  qualifications  for  enkitsed 
%  of  civil  administration  and  adroit  diplomigy. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  a  truly  great  man  will  always  show 
etf  great  The  talents  called  forth  by  the  strategy  of  a  succession 
iGtary  campaigns,  in  a  country  new  and  unexplored,  and  inacces- 
by  ordinary  means,  where  resources  must  be  created,  and  embar- 
nents  not  to  be  foreseen  are  constantly  met  and  surmounted, 
d  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  varying,  though  less 
uli  exigencies  of  civil  affiurs.  For  myself,  I  rest  satisfied  that 
sal  Taybr  would  be  found  fiilly  competent  to  the  office  of  presi- 
,  far  the  same  reasons  that  I  think  Daniel  Webster  would  make  a 
i  general  Each  would  require  some  little  training  and  experience, 
new  harness,  and,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  consultation  with  others, 
xy  is  replete  with  heroes  transformed  into  statesmen.  Who  is 
qoainted  with  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  great  Marlborough, 
e  councils  as  well  as  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne?  Where  did 
pneator  Duke  of  Wellington  qualify  himself  to  settle  ihe  peace  of 
ipe,  which  he  had  won  by  his  sword,  associated  in  congreaa  wilk 
STors  and  kings,  and  the  most  accomplished  diplomatists  from  the 
apal  cabinets  of  the  old  world  1  And  whence  did  he  derive  the 
ty  which  since  that  period  has  been  displayed,  in  the  intoitive 
aty  with  which  he  has  controlled  the  measures  of  the  British 
let  and  peerage,  and  enabled  his  country  to  persevere  in  her 
sr  of  power  and  glory,  despite  the  most  novel  and  serious  embar- 
nents  1  In  what  school  did  the  great  Napoleon  acquire  the 
fkdgd  of  aflhirs  which  enabled  him  to  hold  the  strings  of  his 
Distration  in  his  own  hands,  to  reform  the  interior  management  of 
rliole  empire,  and  to  preside  in  a  council  of  the  most  distinguished 
li  and  civilians  in  the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  himself  initaatii^ 
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some  of  the  moet  essential  iminoTementB?  KnaUji  our  own  greii 
Washington  was  a  Samson  in  combat  before  he  became  a  SdkmMQ  ii 
council  On  very  mature  reflectifHi,  I  am  satisfied  that  GenenI 
Taylor,  in  a  short  time  after  he  shall  have  taken  the  duur,  will  aoqpil 
himself  of  his  high  daties  to  the  entire  public  satisfiuction. 

*'  It  is  further  objected  that  General  Taylor  is  a  8laT&-h#ldeir.  This 
objection  comes  sixty  years  too  late.  It  was  disposed  of  in  substance 
by  the  original  articles  of  confederation,  and  annolled  in  form  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Northern  States  were  g^ 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cooperation  of  the  South  in  tfadr 
struggle  for  independence,  and  '  no  questions  asked.'  Not  less  thankfid 
were  they  to  cement  the  incipient  alliance  by  a  most  solemn  compKt| 
expressly  recognizing  their  right  to  property  in  their  slaves,  and  engig- 
ing  to  protect  it, —  treating  with  them,  as  proprietors  of  slaves,  as  our 
equals  in  all  respects,  and  eligible,  of  consequence,  to  all  offices  under 
the  constitution.  What  would  have  been  the  &te  of  a  motion  in  tfait 
glorious  assembly  which  formed  the  constitution,  or  of  those  who  mi^ 
have  made  it,  —  George  Washington  present, —  to  declare  a  slave-holder 
ineligible  to  any  office  under  it?  I  well  remember  the  adoption  of  tf» 
constitution  by  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  State,  when  Hancock,  mdled 
in  red  baize,  was  brought  into  the  ccmvention,  to  sign  the 
The  evening  preceding,  a  demonstration  in  &vor  of  the  measure 
made  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  by  an  assemblage  &vorable  to  it,  whose 
numbers,  Paul  Revere  assured  Samuel  Adams,  were  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  or  like  the  stars  in  heaven." 

This  vigorous  document  was  published  on  Oct.  2,  and  the  deoesse 
of  Otis  occurred  on  the  28th  day  of  that  month.  His  remains  were 
entombed  at  Mount  Auburn.    He  was  aged  83  years  and  twenty  daji. 

**  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast,  he  died, 
But  feU  like  autumn  fruit  that  meUowed  long,  — 
E'en  wondered  at,  because  he  dropped  no  sooner  ; 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  to  fourscore  years, 
Tet  freshly  ran  he  on  three  winters  more. 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time. 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still." 

Old  Faneuil  Hall  will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  forum  whence,  with 
a  voice  of  silvery  sweetness,  the  flashes  of  wit  and  stirring  eloquence  of 
our  Boston  Cicero  captivated  the  people.  Like  Cicero,  our  Otis  was 
by  nature  a  statesman ;  but  the  honestly-conceived  Hartford  Conven- 
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B,  of  wUdi  he  was  the  most  powerful  advocate,  blighted  his  political 
vmtion  above  that  of  the  Senate  in  Congress.  Otis,  however,  waa  the 
de  of  the  Boatooians;  and,  while  many  a  political  opponent,  both 
m  the  press  and  the  rostrum,  to  use  the  words  of  our  native  poet, 
nigue, 

**  Sdlf  the  green  gtrimds  that  for  Otis  bloom. 
And  plants  a  brier  eren  on  Cabot's  tomb," 

I  are  confident  that  posterity  will  view  him  as  a  luminous  star  in 
»  constellation  of  American  patriots.  He  was  never  rivalled  lor 
qnence  by  any  politician  of  his  native  city,  or  any  of  his  native 
Bte,  excepting  only  his  noble  kinsman,  and  the  accomplished  Fisher 
pes.  The  contour  of  his  head  was  beautif&l,  with  animated  eyes, 
d  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  was  rather  tall,  of  noble  bearing,  grace- 
1  gestures,  and  courteous  manners.  A  full-length  portrait  of  Otis  is 
the  care  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association,  and 
accurate  portrait  by  Stuart  is  in  the  family.  William  Sullivan  aptly 
narks  of  him,  that  he  was  the  orator  of  all  popular  assemblies, —  the 
ide  of  popular  opinion  in  all  the  trying  scenes  of  commercial  restric- 
DB|  embargo,  and  war.  With  a  fine  person  and  commanding  elo- 
enoe,  with  a  clear  perception  and  patriotic  purpose,  he  was  the  first 
loog  his  equals,  alike  ready  at  all  times  with  his  pen  and  his  tongue. 
id  Samuel  E.  Lotiirop,  his  pastor,  says  of  him,  that  the  action  and 
ij  of  his  mental  power  was  so  easy,  that  one  was  apt  to  forget  the 
ofonnd  and  subtle  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  dealing, 
is  power  of  nice  analysis  and  sharp  discrimination  was  extraordinary, 
d  the  broad  and  deep  wisdom  of  his  thought  was  often  as  remarkable 
the  language  in  which  he  clothed  it  was  brilliant  and  beautifiiL 
le  biography  of  Harrison  Qray  Otis  remains  to  be  written.  It  was 
n  said  of  him,  at  the  Harvard  centennial,  by  William  H.  Grard- 
ar,  that  he  was  the  first  scholar  of  the  first  class  of  a  new  nation, 
» career  of  whose  life  has  been  according  to  the  promise  of  his  youth; 
10  has  touched  nothing  which  he  has  not  adorned,  and  who  has  been 
iarded  with  no  office,  nor  honor,  nor  emolument,  to  which  he  was 
t  lichly  entitled. 

19 
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GEN.  WILLIAM  HULL. 
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Thb  patriotic  appeal  of  the  orator  to  hb  compaaioos  in 
arouses  in  their  descendants  an  impressiye  oonceptioii  of  the  hnniiig 
ardor  of  our  Bevolutionaiy  heroes :  The  return  of  this  jojfbl  amufev- 
sarj,  my  dear  friends  and  companions,  will  natorallj  recall  to  jov 
minds  the  varioiis  interesting  scenes  which  ha?e  fidlen  to  jour  bt 
while  on  the  theatre  of  action.  The  nigged  and  thonij  paths  jot 
have  together  trod, —  the  dangerous  but  honorable  part  jroa  have  Lea 
called  to  act, —  the  mingled  emotions  which  have  hoea  excited,  iMt 
the  &te  of  your  country  was  uncertain,  and  the  scenes  of  your  mifitHj 
drama  were  continually  shifting.  In  the  recollection  of  these  impmtiM 
transactions,  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  companioiis  in 
Are  they  all  present  to  partake  in  the  festivity  of  the  day,  and  to 
memorate  those  great  events  for  the  aopiisition  <^  which  their  vakr 
and  their  virtue  have  largely  contributed?  No,  my  friends,  many  of 
the  most  ornamental  pillars  have  fidlen,  in  erecting  the  great  fibiie  of 
freedom  ;  and,  while  our  feelings  are  alive  on  the  subject,  scarcely  doa 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  compensate  the  magnitude  of  the 
Ifay  unfading  laurels  ever  bloom  around  their  tombs !  May 
ments  more  durable  than  marble  be  erected  to  their  memories !  May 
we,  my  brethren,  ever  bear  on  our  minds  the  amiable  and  manly  virtatt 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  while  actors  on  the  stage,  and  the 
^ory  and  dignity  with  which  they  closed  the  scene.  And  while  their 
memories  live  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  and  affections  of  a  giaft»- 
ful  people,  may  fiuthful  history  transmit  their  illustrious  deeds  Id  tk 
latest  time,  and  her  fiiirest  pages  be  ornamented  with  the  iostre  of  their 
fiune ! 

The  memorable  day  we  now  celebrate,  and  the  purposes  for  whidk 
we  are  assembled,  will  recall  to  our  recollection  the  period  whidi  gtie 
birth  to  our  institution,  the  motives  from  whence  it  originated,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Having  for  more  than  eight  yeui 
devoted  our  lives  to  the  service  of  our  country, —  having  cheerfbDj 
endured  the  dangers  and  fiitigues  which  are  incident  to  a  milittty 
employment,  and  having  seen  our  efforts  crowned  with  success,  die 
period  arrived  when  we  were  to  take  a  fiirewell  of  each  other.    A 
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dterecrting  must  have  ezeited  a  Tuietj  of  emotions.  Whfle, 
9  hand,  we  were  animated  with  joy  that  our  coantrj  was  freed 
;er|  and  honorablj  seated  in  tlw  chair  of  independence, —  on 

we  most  have  been  penetrated  with  grief;  not  that  we  were 
quit  the  splendid  scenes  of  military  command,  and  mingle 
fellow-citiieDs;  not  that  toil  and  poverty  wonld  probablj  be 
n, — for  to  them  we  had  long  been  wedded; — bat  that  we  were 

last  aflbctionate  part  of  our  military  connection,  and  to  sep- 
hape  never  to  meet  again.  Was  it  possible  to  suppress  the 
irhich  the  occasion  excited?  Did  not  the  same  principles 
i  animated  joa  to  endure  the  fiUigaes  of  war  and  dangers  of 
for  the  attainment  of  independence,  loudlj  call  upon  you  to 
h  memorial  of  so  great  an  event  1 

the  representatives  of  your  country  bestowed  upon  yon  the 
I  appellation  of  the  patriot  army,  and  honored  you  with  the 
inks  of  America  finr  the  part  yon  had  acted,  was  it  not  yoor 
your  fatore  conduct,  to  give  the  highest  possible  evidence 
pplause  was  not  unmerited  1  Could  you  possibly  have  exhib- 
re  striking  example,  or  given  a  higher  proof,  tlum  by  forming 
ition  which  inculcated  the  duty  of  laying  down  in  peace  the 
1  had  assumed  for  public  defence?  If  the  various  fortunes 
id  attached  you  to  each  other,  if  there  was  sincerity  in  that 
}  you  professed,  if  you  wished  to  contribute  a  small  portion 
;tle  you  possessed  to  the  relief  of  your  unfortunate  compan- 

it  possible  for  you  to  separate,  without  forming  yourselves 
eiety  of  friends,  for  the  continuance  and  exercise  of  these 
it  purposes  ?  Heaven  saw  with  approbation  the  purity  of  your 
K,  and  your  institution  arose  on  the  broad  foundation  of  patri- 
endship,  and  charity. 

n  Hull  was  bom  at  Derby,  Ct,  June  24,  1758.  He  grad- 
Tale  College  in  1772 ;  studied  divinity  during  one  year,  and 
shed  himself  to  the  Law  School  in  Litchfield,  Ct,  and  entered 
1 1775 ;  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  irar  of  the  Revolution 


St  incident  recorded  by  Capt  Hull,  on  his  arrival  in  camp,  is 
( illustration  of  the  deficiency  of  military  order,  discipline  and 
with  which  Washington  had  to  contend.  A  body  of  the 
Dded  at  Lechmere's  Point,  in  Cambridge.  It  was  expected 
i  would  be  made  on  the  American  lines.    The  alarm  was 
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pyen,  and  the  troops  ordered  to  their  respeetiYe  statiaiiB.  Wlm  Ai 
regiment  of  CoL  Webb  was  formed  for  action,  the  captains  and  tdat 
terns  appeared  dressed  in  long  cloth  fix)da,  with  kerehieb  tied  tbsii 
their  heads.  Gapt  Hull  was  the  only  man  in  uniform.  ^Hie 
inquired  why  he  came  cat  in  fall  drees, —  that  the  regiment  wa 
into  action,  and  that  he  would  be  a  mark  for  the  enemy'a  fire.  Hi 
replied  that  he  thought  the  uniform  of  an  oflfeer  was  designed  to  wi 
his  influence  and  increase  his  authority  over  his  men ;  and  if  eiv 
important  in  these  points,  it  was  more  particolarlj  so  in  Ae  hm 
of  battle.  They  referred  to  their  experience,  remarking  that  in  Ai 
French  war  it  was  not  customary,  and  they  had  never  worn  it  Oi|i 
Hull  yielded  to  age  and  experience,  sent  his  servant  for  a  frock  ad 
kerchief,  and  dressed  himself  after  the  fitfhion  of  his  oompaniODS.  Si 
company  was  in  advance  of  the  British  lines.  While  at  this  statios^ 
Gen.  Washington  and  suite,  in  the  course  of  reviewing  the  troofi; 
stopped  at  the  redoubt,  and  asked  what  officer  commanded  there.  IM 
feelings  of  inexpressible  mortification,  says  (Jen.  Hull,  I  came  tantml 
in  my  savage  costume,  and  reported  that  Capt  Hull  had  the  hooorrf 
commanding  the  redoubt  As  soon  as  Gren.  Washington  passed  m^ 
Capt  Hull  availed  himself  of  the  first  moment  to  despatdi  his  a0^ 
vant,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  bring  him  bis  uniform.  As  he  pot  it 
on,  he  quietly  resolved  never  more  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  i 
however  loyal  and  brave  in  their  country's  service,  whose  views 
so  little  in  unison  with  his  own.  After  the  troops  had  waited  four  «r 
five  hours  in'  expectation  of  an  attack,  the  enemy  retomed  to  Ibi 
encampment,  having  no  other  object  in  making  the  descent  than  t9 
procure  provisions.  Hull  was  in  the  surprise  on  Dorchester  Hei^ita, 
at  White  Plains,  battle  of  Trenton,  and  Princeton,  where  he  w« 
promoted  as  major ;  was  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the  surrender  of  Bar> 
goyne,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  at  the  c^ture  of  Stoney  Point; 
was  appointed  army-inspector  under  Baron  Steuben,  became  a  cokod 
in  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Qiwbee 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Forts  Niagara,  DetrcMt,  and  aevenl 
smaller  forts.  In  Shays'  insurrection,  GoL  Hull  had  command  rf 
ihe  left  wing  of  the  troops  under  Gen.  Lincoln,  and,  in 
forced  march  through  a  violent  snow-storm,  surprised  the 
gents  in  their  camp,  who  fled  in  every  direction.  In  1781  OoL  Hil 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Judge  Fuller,  of  Newton.  In  1789  hi 
was  the  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Conqpaoy. 
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ipt  1793  he  was  a  oomiDiasioiier  to  Upper  Canada  for  a  treaty  with 
be  Indians.  In  1798  he  Tisited  Europe,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
Hiointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  in  the  Mas- 
Hdnisetts  Senate.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  the  Gov- 
fOior  of  Michigan,  when  he  surrendered  Detroit  to  Maj.  Gen.  Isaab 
Jtrock,  Aug.  15,  1812.  In  1814  he  was  condemned  by  court-martial 
}ft  cowardice,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was  pardoned  by  President 
(bdfaon.  In  1824  Maj.  Cren.  Hull  published  a  series  of  letters  in 
Irfbnoe  of  his  conduct  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  The  North  Amer- 
■HDi  Review  said  that,  from  the  public  documents  collected  and  pub* 
■died  in  them,  the  conclusion  must  unequiyocally  be  drawn  that  Gen. 
loll  was  required  by  the  government  to  do  what  it  was  morally  and 
[j^jBically  impossible  that  he  should  do ;  and  his  grandson,  Rev.  James 
?!reeman  Clarke,  author  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Life  of  Gen.  William 
lull,  in  482  pages  8vo.,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  whole  case, 
vuyrks  that  the  charge  of  cowardice,  when  examined,  becomes  incred- 
Ue  and  absurd.  The  only  questions  which  can  now  be  raised  by  rea- 
BDable  men  are  these :  Did  not  Gen.  Hull  err  in  judgment  in  some 
if  his  measures  1  Might  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  attacked  Mai- 
bo?  And  was  the  surrender  of  his  post  at  Detroit,  without  a  struggle 
or  its  defence,  reconcilable  with  his  situation  at  that  time  ? 

The  reason  for  not  attacking  Maiden  was  the  deficiency  of  suitable 
ttimon  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  militia,  as 
ifiknowledged  by  the  officers  in  command,  to  storm  the  works  at  Mal- 
leiiy  which  were  defended  by  cannon  batteries,  while  reliance  on  the 
)vt  of  the  Americans  was  on  militia  bayonets  almost  entirely. 

In  considering  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Hull,  in  surrendering  Detroit, 
TO  on^t  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  governor  of  the  territory 
m  well  as  general  of  the  army ;  that  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 
inny  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  territory ;  and  that 
iioogh,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  government,  he  had  invaded 
[>««^  a  principal  object  was  still  the  defence  of  the  people  of  Mich- 
pOL  I£j  therefore,  his  situation  was  such  that  even  a  successful  tem- 
ponuy  resistance  could  not  finally  prevent  the  fall  of  Detroit,  had  he 
mj  rig^t  to  expose  the  people  of  Michigan  to  that  universal  massacre 
ibieh  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  result  of  a  battle  at  Detroit? 
El  flBOst  abo  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  the  fort 
crowded  with  women  and  children,  who  had  fled  thither  for  protec- 
fifom  the  town,  which  tended  still  more  to  embarrass  the  situation 
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and  move  the  sympAthiesof  the  governor.  K^  tfaerefixre,  some  pcmv, 
with  whom  military  glory  stands  higher  than  homaoi^and  plain  do^, 
may  still  blame  Gen.  Holl  for  not  fitting  a  nseleaB  bftdiley  and  for  lot 
cansing  blood  to  be  shed  where  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  its  efioaoa, 
we  are  confident  that  all  high-minded  and  judicioiui  petaons  will  tat^ 
clade  that,  to  sign  the  surrender  of  Detrcnt^was  an  act  of  greater  oon^ 
age  and  truer  manliness,  on  the  part  of  Gren.  HuH,  than  it  woaUkii 
been  to  ha?e  sent  out  his  troops  to  battle.  On  his  death-bed,  b 
expressed  his  happiness  that  he  Imd  thus  sayed  the  wanton  destmete 
of  the  peaceful  dtizens  of  ^Cchigan.  He  died  at  Newton,  Mus.,  Nor. 
29,  1825. 


SAMUEL  STILLMAN,  D.   D. 

JULY  4,  1789.    FOB  THB  TOWV  ADTHOBIUHB. 

Samuel  Stillman  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27,  1737 ;  wh 
educated  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Sfii 
Morgan,  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  May  23,  1759.  He  settled  in  Ae 
ministry  at  James'  Island,  but  impaired  health  occasioned  his  ranoial 
to  Bordcntown,  N.  J.,  in  1760,  where,  after  continuing  two  years,  k 
visited  Boston,  became  an  assistant  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  md 
was,  on  Jan.  9,  1765,  installed  as  successor  of  Rev.  Jonemiah  Goody. 
over  the  First  Bapti:3C  Church. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Stillman  published  a  patriolie 
sermon,  which  was  greatly  admired.  This  occurred  May  17, 1768. 
'*  Should  I  serve  you  a  century  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,''  says  StiDmiB 
in  this  performance.  ^'  I  might  never  again  have  so  &vorable  an  opfat' 
tunity  to  consider  this  passage, — '  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  ii 
good  news  from  a  far  country.'  It  is  a  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  yoa 
are  now  feeling ;  hence,  great  is  the  propriety  of  improving  its  spirit* 
ual  meaning.  And  the  preacher  will  have  the  advantage,  while  ht 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  glories  of  the  Gospel,  by  what  the  peopk  UL 
Has  not  a  general  joy  diffused  itself  amongst  us?  Does  not  Bosloa 
and  the  country  wear  a  face  of  pleasantness  ?  Tou  may  read  good 
news  in  every  countenance.  How  great  the  alteration  that  has  takw 
place  amongst  us,  in  consequence  of  a  late  most  interesting  deoiaiQii  ii 
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fiuror !  When  tlie  news  arriyed,  so  as  to  be  confidently  believed, 
was  a  uniyenuil  shout  It  now  became  impossible  for  every  lover 
if  liberty  and  his  country  to  conceal  the  gladness  of  his  heart, —  pub- 
lb  and  private  were  the  expressions  of  joy  on  this  important  occasion, 
your  diikbren,  yet  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  this  event  to 
colonies,  bear  a  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  day, —  in  imitati<m, 
doubt,  of  their  parents  and  others,  whom  they  observe  pleased  on 
happy  occurrence.  WeU,  thought  I,  good  news  from  an  earthly 
that  brings  deliverance,  and  gives  us  the  prospect  of  the  contin- 
of  our  most  dear  and  invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  which  we 
apprehended  on  the  brink  of  departing  from  us,  fill  us  with  such  a  gen- 
enl  gladness  that  scarce  a  tongue  will  bo  silent  0 !  how  much  more 
Migjit  we  expect  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  —  salvation  from 
trerlasting  misery,  to  the  fruition  of  endless  happiness  —  would  difiuse 
a  vniversal  joy ! "  Samuel  Stillman,  at  that  period,  was  a  loyal  subject 
of  King  George  the  Third,  as  appears  by  this  passage:  ''May  the 
British  Parliament  receive  that  deference  from  us  that  they  deserve, 
md  be  convinced  by  our  future  conduct  that  we  aim  not  at  independ- 
OMj,  ncMT  wish  to  destroy  distinctions  where  distinctions  are  necessary, 
^  that  we  rejoice  in  being  governed  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
tODstitation  of  which  we  make  our  boast  as  Englidhmen ;  yea,  further, 
IIhi*  if  it  was  put  to  our  choice,  whether  our  connection  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  dissolved,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  would 
nse  like  a  cloud,  and  deprecate  such  a  disunion." 

Ifr.  Stillman  soon  became  one  of  ihe  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of 
kis  day,  and  was  consequently  appointed  to  preach  on  great  occasions. 
Ha  ptODOunoed  a  sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Oompany,  under  William  Heath,  and  the  train  of  Artillery,  under 
€tapt  Adino  Paddock,  June  4,  1770.  In  aUusion  to  the  massacre  in 
Kng-street,  he  says,  ''  On  account  of  which  we  have  wept  sore,  our 
are  still  on  our  cheeks ;  which  doubtless  will  be  a  mournful 
in  years  to  come.  And  it  h  but  entertaining  such  an 
of  his  majesty's  paternal  regards  for  his  subjects  as  they  ought 
to  diflrish,  to  suppose  that  he  has  wept,  or  will  weep  with  us,  over 
five  unhappy  men  who  fell  on  that  ^oomy  night  What  heart  is 
enoag^  to  refuse  a  tear  1 "  And  in  a  note  Stillman  says,  ^'How- 
wA  a  wound  may  be  healed,  a  scar  always  remains.  So,  however 
to  the  cdonists  the  present  disputes  may  terminate,  they 
BOt  fi»|it  tfie  aaaoi  of  those  who  were  the  cause  of  troops  being 
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quartered  in  tfaiB  metropolis  in  a  time  of  peace,  nor  the  eniiid« 
which  they  came."  Such  eloqnence  like  thk,  togedi^  with  Ai 
living  voice,  whose  tones  and  emphases,  in  an  orator  like  o«r  oia 
Stillman,  says  Dr.  Park,  of  Andover,  are  themselveB  almost  a  doe- 
trine  :  not  with  the  voice  alone,  but  widi  the  hand,  which  opeas  m 
order  to  give  out  the  truth ;  with  the  eye,  which  radiates  a  tfioaf^ 
unutterable  by  the  lips ;  with  the  whole  person,  which  bodies  fbtihwkil 
is  concealed  within.  Mr.  Stillman,  in  this  discourse,  urges  the  neoM- 
sity  of  a  well-organised  militia,  and  says :  '*  In  this  town  dien  an 
above  two  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms,  many  of  whom  are  exBosel 
from  duty,  except  in  cases  of  alarm ;  others,  inattentive  to  the  inport* 
ance  of  a  well-disciplined  militia,  choose  rather  to  pay  their  fines  tki 
appear  in  the  field.  Permit  me,  then,  with  modesty  to  aak,  how  is  ft 
possible,  things  continuing  thus,  that  the  raiment  should  appear  eilkr 
complete  or  respectable?  Whereas,  would  gentlemen  of  lepttlatia 
among  us  set  the  good  example,  it  would  render  oar  militia  npi- 
table,  and  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  volunteers  in  the  serm 
Hence  it  is  in  their  power,  in  a  great  degree,  to  strengthen  the  thi^ 
which  remain  in  this  respect,  and  seem  ready  to  die.  This,  amo^g 
other  things,  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  truly  public  spirit,  and  m 
honor  to  those  who  should  lead  the  way."  In  Mr.  Stillman's  Ebdioi 
Sermon,  delivered  May,  1779,  we  find  the  following  bold  passage,  m 
which  he  says  that  *^  the  very  men  who  were  appointed  the  goardittS 
and  conservators  of  the  rights  of  die  people  have  dismembered  the 
empire,  and,  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  have  tonti 
from  the  bosom  of  their  parent  country  millions  of  Americans,  whs 
might  have  been  drawn  by  a  hair,  but  were  not  to  be  driven  by  all  dit 
thunder  of  Britain.  A  few  soft  words  would  have  fixed  them  in  her 
interest,  and  have  turned  away  that  wrath  which  her  cmel  condaet 
had  enkindled.  The  sameness  of  religion,  of  language,  and  of  man* 
ners,  together  with  interest,  that  powerful  motive,  and  a  recdlectian 
of  that  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  which  had  long  prevailed,  wouU 
have  held  America  in  closest  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  had  siis 
not  governed  too  much;"  and,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  iSkk 
article,  Dr.  Stillman  remarks,  ^^  We  have  often  been  told  that  tki 
independence  of  America  hath  taken  place  fifty  or  an  hundred  jeaa 
too  soon.  Bather,  it  hath  happened  at  the  very  time  Infinite  WisdoM 
saw  best  He  without  whose  knowledge  the  sparrow  doth  not  fiJl  U 
the  ground  hath  directed  the  innumenUe  intermediate  eveDta  wUdi 
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iikb  mflcinent  of  tbe  eoimlry  with  the  deekrafaoaof  indepottd- 
m  1T76.  It  IB  because  iraerriiig  irisdom  ohose  it  shbtid  be. 
Wkrt  makes  this  erent  appear  altqgethef  providential  is,  thait  it  was 
BBk  tbe  grovnd  of  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  nor  the  object  for 
tfckii  the  Americans  first  Contended.  They  foagfat  for  liberty,  not  fer 
MuHiwIiiiim  There  was  a  period,  after  thecontest  began,  when  they 
VWld  have  rgoieed  to  be  placed  in  the  same  conditHm  in  whidi  they 
IB  1768.  And  When  the  proposition  of  independence  was  first 
the  people  in  general  were  mach  opposed  to  it,  and  cons^ted  to 
il  aft  last  as  a  matt^  of  absolate  necessity." 

Dr.  StQlman  was  a  delegate  firom  Boston  to  the  Massachusetts 
convention,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  federal  constitutHHi,  in 
,  1788.  In  his  speech  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  he 
:  ''  I  have  no  interest  to  influence  me  to  accept  this  constitu- 
of  govemmait,  distinct  firom  the  interest  of  my  country  at  large. 
We  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom,  and  must  sink  or  swim  together, 
has  stationed  me  in  a  line  of  duty  that  precludes  every  pros- 
of  die  honors  and  emohiments  of  office.  Let  who  will  govern,  I 
obey.  Nor  would  I  exchange  the  pulpit  for  the  highest  honors 
mj  oountry  can  confer.  I,  too,  have  personal  liberties  to  secure,  as 
daar  ta  me  as  any  gentleman  in  the  convention  f  and  as  numerous  a 
ftanly,  probably,  to  engage  my  attention.  Besides  which,  I  stand 
have,  with  my  very  honorable  colleagues,  as  a  representative  of  the 
ciliaens  of  this  great  metropolis,  who  have  been  pleased  to  honor  mo 
with  tfarir  confidence,— an  honor,  in  my  view,  unspeakably  greater 
fimn  a  peerage  or  a  pension."  After  an  elaborate  course  of  argument, 
he  remarks :  ''  Viewing  the  constitution  in  this  hght,  I  stand  ready  to 
gifB  my  vote  foir  it,  without  any  amendments  at  all.  I  am  ready  to  MT  ^'  ^^ 
salmit  my  life,  my  liberty,  my  fiunily,  my  property,  and,  as  fiur  as .^ '  *  ^  .^ 
Bj  vote  win  go,  the  interest  of  my  constituents,  to  this  general  gov-^/'-  "*'  »^ 
After  all,  if  this  constitutk)n  were  as  perfect  as  is  the  sacred 
it  would  not  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people,  unless  ttey 
their  own  liberties.  Nothing  written  on  paper  will  do  this.  It 
kf  Aerefere,  necessary  that  the  people  should  keep  a  vigilant,  not  an 
-jealoas  eye,  on  their  rulers ;  and  that  they  should  give  all  due 
to  our  colleges  and  schools  of  learning,  that  so  knowl- 
nay  be  difibeed  through  every  part  of  our  country."  Dr. 
was  a  decided  Whig,  and  a  Federalist  of  tbe  Washington 
He  died  March  18, 1807. 
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A  biography  of  Dr.  StJlIiiMii,  written  bjr  his  aon-in-kir,  Tbam 
Gray,  D.  D.,  of  Bozbaxy,  is  prefixed  to  a  Yolome  of  oooaaioDal  «r- 
inoiiB,  published  in  1808.  It  shonU  be  stated  that  the  analyais  of  kii 
doctrinal  opinions  was  written  by  a  layman  of  Dr.  StiUman's  dmcL 
Madam  Stillman,  his  wife,  founded  the  Boston  Female  Asj^om,  ia 
1800,  where  her  portrait  is  exhibited.  A  person  detracting  i»> 
marked  of  Stillman,  m  conversation  with  Moses  Stnarti  of  Andonciv 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  talents.  ^'How  long  was  Dr.  StilbM 
pastor  of  the  church  7  "  inquired  Stuart  *'  He  was  its  paster  SbkI/. 
years,"  was  the  reply.  "Was  he  popular  during  all  that  period?" 
''He  was."  ''What!  and  not  a  man  of  talents  —  impossible !'' aii 
Stuart 

The  oratory  of  Stillman  was  a  rare  exception  to  the  reply  of  Gairid 
to  a  clergyman  who  inquired  of  him  how  it  was  that  the  stage  pn- 
duced  80  much  greater  an  eflfect  on  an  audience  than  the  pulpit  "Us 
diflkrenoe  consists  in  this,"  said  Garrick ;  "that  we  speak  fiotioQ as iC 
we  believed  it  fact,  while  you  preach  the  truth  as  if  you  supposed  a 
fiction."  So  flexile  was  the  bow  of  Stillman,  however,  that  the  nA- 
directed  arrow  was  sure  to  reach  the  heart 

"  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  eflfect  in  preaching,"  remaiks  tk 
Panoplist,  "was  Dr.  Stillman,  of  the  Bi^ptist  church.  It  akoaU 
always  be  remembered  that  when  speaking  of  oratory  we  mean  tvo 
distinct  things,  which  are  seldom  ibund  united  in  one  person.  Wr 
call  Burke  an  orator,  and  the  same  appellation  we  give  to  White- 
field.  But  how  different!  Burke  was  a  very  tedious  speaker: 
^«  no  man  thinned  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  more.— 
and  it  was  not  until  his  rich  and  flowing  style  appeared  fiwu 
:-  the  press  that  his  merits  were  appreciated.  With  Whitefield  it  wai 
exactly  the  reverse.  He  was  thrilling  from  the  desk,  but  it  wooM 
have  been  happy  for  his  memory  if  none  of  his  discourses  had  ew 
been  published.  We  cannot  claim  for  Dr.  StiUman  the  oratoiyof 
Boi^e.  His  printed  sermons  are  no  reflection  of  the  man.  ThB 
voice  is  wanting, —  the  melting  tones,  the  restless  activity,  the  matah- 
less  emphasis  (sometimes,  at  least),  the  fervor,  the  life,  the  eneqi; 
He  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  dressed  with  the  utmost  neatnesa;  b 
wore  a  large,  powdered,  bushy  wig;  his  motions  very  quick,  and  Ik 
tones  some  of  the  most  melting  and  quickening  we  ever  hettd^ 
There  was  a  sort  of  nervous  impatience  in  him  during  the  singing  of 
the  last  hymn  before  the  sermon,  which  seemed  to  say  to  you, '  I 
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ig  to  be  at  my  work ;'  and  the  moment  the  choir  stopped,  he  started 
■a  his  seat,  like  shot  fiom  the  cannon's  month,  and  was  announcing 
I  teoct  before  your  hymn-book  was  half  closed.  It  was  once  our  lot 
see  him  enter  the  jail,  in  Court-street,  where  a  criminal  was  am* 
edy  waiting  for  execution.  A  vast  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  yaid, 
the  old  court-house,  blocking  up  all  the  passages.    He  was 

up  by  an  elderly  n^ro  man,  who  sat  on  a  stnqpped  seat  before 
» liody  of  the  chaise.  The  impatient  chaplain  leiq)ed  fix>m  his  carriage 
m-M  bird ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  his  motions  made 
.  me,  as  he  darted  through  the  crowd,  like  a  glancing  arrow  or  a 
inliiig  rocket,  rushing  through  every  opening,  and  almost  pushmg 
0  one  way,  and  another  another,  seeming  to  say  by  his  very  motions, 
^tmke  way,  gentlemen,  make  way ;  your  business  cannot  be  equal  to 
I  have  but  one  work  to  do;  it  must  be  done;  I  go  to  rescue  a 

fixMn  the  darkness  of  his  ignorance  and  the  pangs  of  the  second 
Make  way,  gentlemen,  make  way.' 
"  His  enuneiati<m  was  rapid,  and  his  emphasis,  as  I  have  before 
id,  sometimes  inimitable.  He  had  some  nice  flexures  of  voice,  which 
Iwve  never  heard  from  another  man^  and  which  never  can  be  restored, 
NT  that  the  voice  that  modulated  them  is  silent  in  the  grave.  For 
WKple,  the  foUowing  hymn : 

*  WcU»  tlie  BedMmcr  '■  gone. 
To  appear  before  our  God ; 
To  fprinUe  o'er  tlie  flaming  throne, 
Wilh  Ml  alonlBg  Uood.' 

^  Some  cold-blooded  critic  has  lately  censured  this  verse ;  but  I  think 
asaat  have  been  disarmed,  could  he  have  heard  Dr.  Stillman  reiul  it 
ii  voice  had  a  beautiful  circumflex  to  it ;  he  threw  this  emphasia  m, 
m  word  '  wdl,'  then  a  pause,  and  the  rest  of  the  verse  pronounced  m 
iBt^heerfnl  and  animating  tone  which  seemed  to  rend  the  veil,  and 
the  hearer  into  the  unseen  world.  The  most  skilful  aeibr 
a  nKnre  sudden  and  happy  transition.  His  voice,  however, 
HMore  filidtous  in  sweetness  and  pathos  than  in  majesty  and  terror, 
hi  aofemB,  guttural  tones  were  entirely  wanting  to  him ;  and  there 
m  M  apparent  art  m  his  style  or  delivery.    It  was  all  earnest  sim- 
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DR.  SAMUIL  WHITWELL. 

JULT  4»  ITBtu    MIB  IBB  lUBACHUBinB  SMUTX  Cf 


Vi  I    '.»il    r 


Was  bora  icBoilaB;  calmd  IheLrtm  fttool,  ITR;  gmiohi 

BiwiiBu  li&cj  Tjkiy  of  Botloii,  ITBo.    Wtv  tn  mt^  w^bui  s  Ott 

8ged  88  jwB. 

Id  Dr.  WhitwelFs  cntkm  iv»  Itare  m  hfipj  sDoaion  to  Ae  ad^pliBi 
of  the  federal  ooDfldtdioo :  ^'Fesrfid  of  oddlHtmgaDjappamieetf 
nn,  ftt  m  tfane  when  efoy  heart  mm  miwrtwi  with  repoIiBBM 


prindpIeB,  the  moot  r^id  in  flnr  fenn;  si  a  period  when  the  erjof 
fibertj  was  nshered  to  the  ear  aa  the  goddeas  of  the  eoontij,  enagai 
of  which  were  waied  around  aa  eBudenaa  of  true  ooBAentnient,  ani  t 
name  whidi  our  fitde  oflqving  were  tai^ht  to  repeat  befttethejeiaU 
acaroelj  articohite;  when  aD  ranks  of  people  nnited  in  eentiuicut  l» 
repel  eyery  princij^e  that  seemed  derogntii^  from  freedom, 
of  infringing  thOT  daifing  r^^ts, — it  waa  wMom,  and,  indeed, 
sarj,  to  adapt  public  condact  and  measorea  to  Ae  temper  and  ftehf 
of  the  times.  But  what  a  train  of  evils,  mj  friends,  was  hence  genff' 
ated, —  oar  treasures  exhaosted,  trade  decaying,  credit  nmHng^  our 
national  character  blasted,  and  ruin  and  deatractkm  the  gloomy  pra- 
pect!  Where  was  the  sool  Aat  was  not aiieetedwitfi  the  moat  poignaat 
sensations?  Where  was  the  patriot  that  did  not  bleed  at  erery  tda, 
and  shed  tears  of  sorrow  Ibr  his  exjnring  comrtry?  —  Bnt  whi^  dol 
aay  —  expiring?  I  recall  die  word;  phcenix-like,  from  Aendni^ 
Ae  old,  a  new  oousiitution  is  framed,  adopted,  and  ia  now  in 
What  prospects  (^fiitore  benefits  will  henee  leeok,  I  leaife  my 
pating  audience  to  determine ;  but,  as  year  coantenancea  be^ieat  Afe 
aentunents  of  your  hearts  and  Ae  wishes  of  yonr  fareaalB,  auftt  mn^  B 
all  Ae  warmth  of  en Ausiastic  seal,  to  congratulate  yon  on  ttia 
rable  era.  May  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  great 
Ae  uniyerse,  uid,  in  the  suUime  language  of  inqpmtioii, 
'ftaise  waited  for  Aee,  oh  Ood,  in  Zion^  and  mito  thee  ahdl  As  let 
be  performed.'  " 
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EDWABD  G&AY. 

JT3LT  4,  17M.    lOR  TOM  TOWV  AlJlBOiBItDB 

SDWAmDCtaLAY  was  born  At  Bofrten,  1764;  Mlefe4  the  Lal&i  SdiMi 
in2,gmhi«ted  at  Harf«rdCoyegel782,  wasa  ooia^^  aal 

flHarmd  Staamia  Turdl,  1790 ;  was  a  poliahed  getitfatnan  of  gnaiA 
Uudneat  of  laaB&evB)  and  hi^y  eeteemed  Bey.  Frederidc  T.  Gfajf 
was  his  son.    He  died  at  BosIod,  Deo.  10,  1810,  aged  tety-wc 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

JULY  4,  1790.    FOR  THE  MASSACHUBBTIB  SOGIBTT  OF  GINCINVATL 

William  Tudor,  the  last  orator  for  this  veteran  institation,  yeiy 
pertinently  remarks,  that  ^'  to  ascertain  the  precise  time,  under  the 
administration  of  a  Cecil  or  a  Chatham,  when  Britain  and  her  colonies 
must  have  separated,  might  afford  amusement  to  a  speculative  inquinTi 
but  can  be  of  no  utility  now.  That  thgorisis  was  prec^tated,  is  ooq- 
ceded.  But  it  was  not  the  despotic  statutes  of  England, —  it  was  not 
the  hangfaty  and  frstidioas  manners  of  her  officers,  civil  or  military, 
—  which  compdled  the  mighty  Bevolution  which  severed  her  empira* 
These  dad  rouse,  but  they  could  not  create,  that  unconquerable  spirit 
whidi  stimulated  America  to  vfaidicate,  and  irrevocably  to  fix,  ihom 
rights  which  distance  and  other  causes  might  tor  ages  have  kept  inikf 
inite,  dependent,  and  precarious.  No;  it  was  that  native,  fervidsensi 
of  freedom,  which  our  enlightened  ancestors  brought  with  them  and  £■»* 
tared  in  the  ibrests  of  America,  and  which,  with  pious  eare,  they  tan{^ 
their  oflbpriog  never  to  forego.  Althou^  the  present  age  caaaot 
Snrget,  and  posterity  shall  learn  to  remember,  those  violences  wUsk 
in^ieUed  their  country  to  war,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  psrisA 
of  parting  had  arrived.  British  influenoe  and  fiveign  arts  might  haM 
carmpted,  silenced  or  destroyed,  that  spirit  which,  thus  early  ontn^gsdy 
became  invincible,  gave  birth  to  the  immortal  edict,  and  all  those  gb* 
rious  circumstances  in  which  we  this  day  rejoioe. 

•   20 
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"  Whole  ooetDB  rolled  between,  jei  tlie  ooloniee  retuned  a  ilrQBg 
atteebment  to  their  parent  Stule.  The  nnnieroiiB  memoriak  tiaimit- 
ted  from  eT&rj  pronnee  to  that  infatiiated  country  remain  tiie  efidwa 
of  their  patience  and  aSwtion.  Bnt^  deaf  to  the  TOioe  of  anppKfitiM 
and  aloof  to  entreaty,  ehe  added  indignitjr  to  wrdhg,  until  'hamffi^ 
waa  tortnred  into  n^'    Opprenon  waa  crowded  npon  niniraiiiMi, 

tins  anapicioiiaday,  and  throogh  efeiyrefohring  year,  the  magnanimiiy 
ezfailMted  by  oar  coontiy  at  that  aU-intereeting  and  momenloai  criaa 
shall  dwer  the  patriot  mind,  and  raise  a  g^w  of  honest  pride.  She 
neither  hesitated  nor  halted ;  bat,  sacrificing  her  attachments  at  Ab 
shrine  of  duty,  appealed  to  God  and  to  her  swuid  for  jnntioe  and  sae- 
cess.  HeaTen  ap[Mrobated  the  af^Mal,  invigorated  her  ^^iw^rilsy  lal 
pointed  the  road  to  victory.  That  sword  which  she  drew  by  cempal- 
simi  she  wore  with  honor,  and  her  enemies  haye  fffnCmend  that  ak 
sheathed  it  withoat  revenge." 


THOMAS  CRAFTS,  JR. 

JULT  4,  1791.    FOE-THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITDB. 

In  the  peroration  of  this  performance  Mr.  Crafb  says :  ^'  Locallj 
remote  from  the  causes  of  quarrel  which  drench  the  Eon^Man  worid 
in  blood,  what  have  we  to  do  but  cultivate  in  peace  those  virtues  whidi 
make  a  nation  great,  as  well  as  happy?  The  goddess  of  Liberty  has 
condescended  to  reside  among  us.  Let  us  cherish  the  lovely  guest,— 
fi>r  where  will  she  find  an  asylum,  if  driven  firom  these  hi^y  shoreBl 
To  look  befi>re  us,  a  field  presents  itself  over,  which  the  excursive  wing 
of  fimcy  might  soar  unwearied.  Li  a  few  years,  onr  extensive  Iska 
shall  be  crowded  with  ships  charged  with  the  rich  produce  of  yet  unfiu^ 
rowed  soils.  On  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  human  fi)otstep  yet  hai 
never  trod,  cities  shall  rear  their  gilded  spires.  The  trackless  wilder 
ness,  where  now  the  tawny  aboriginals,  in  frantic  yells,  celebrate  their 
orgies,  shall  become  the  peaceful  abodes  of  civilized  life.  And  Ameria 
shall  be  renowned  for  the  seat  of  science  and  the  arts,  as  she  alresdj 
has  been  for  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels  and  the  valor  of  her 


!lMniia8  Gnfks,  Jr.,  mn  hoam  «t  Boston,  April  9,  1767 ;  entered  the 
in  Schod  1774,  and  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  1785,  where  he 
c  part  in  a  sylkigisticdiBpntation  —  "  Sol  est  habitabilis,"  and  read 
'  with  Gov.  Gkire.  He  was  probably  a  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Crafts, 
I  proclaimed  the  Decburation  of  Independence  from  the  balcony  of 
«U  State-house,  in  1776,  in  jHresence  of  the  people.  The  son  was 
Dsellor-at-law.  He  was  secretary  to  Hon.  Mr.  Gore,  in  the  mission 
be  court  of  St.  James,  and  was  appointed  United  States  consul  for 
irdaaoz.  He  was  a  bachelor.  He  was  an  efl5»$tiye  political  writer, 
.  his  chaste  productions  often  appeared  in  Bossell's  Centinel.  He 
.  an  infinite  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  and  his  companionship  was 
erly  sought  The  elder  Adams  remarked  of  him  that  he  was  one 
the  rarest  wits  he  ever  knew.  He  died  Aug.  25,  1798. 
?lii8  was  not  the  person  so  graphically  characterised  by  the  Boston 
nst.  Mr.  Crafts  was  too  decided  an  advocate  for  the  Federal  party 
18  the  subject  of  such  shafts.  Old  Democratic  Justice  Crafts  was 
bably  a  near  kinsman. 

•*  Dear  Jmtioe  CnStB,  Sur  ftetkni'i  partiiMi, 
I  like  thee  nmoh,  thoa  fiery-Tisaged  nuui ; 
I  loTe  to  hear  thee  charm  the  listeoing  throng. 
Thy  head  and  wig  atiU  noTing  with  thy  tongue ! 
Thus  JoT«  of  old,  the  heathen'a  highest  god. 
Their  minor  godahipe  gOTemed  with  his  nod. 
In  this  yon  difler  fh>m  thallreat  diTine,  — 
Once  fh)m  his  head  came  wisdom,  ne'er  from  thine. 
The  mind  of  Jiistiee  Crafts  no  sabjeet  balks. 
Of  kingeraft,  priesteraft,  craftily  ho  talks ; 
Oft  haTe  we  heard  his  crafty  tales,  and  laughed. 
But  norer  knew  him  mention  Jnstioe-eraft." 


JOSEPH  BLAKE,  JR. 

JULT  4,  1793.    FOB  THE  TOWN  AUTHOBITIES. 

OSBPH  Blakb,  Jb.,  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  a  brother  of  Hon. 
rge  Blake ;  gradoated  at  Hanrard  (Tollege  in  1786,  when  he  gaTo 
English  oration;  became  an  attomey-at-kw,  and  married  Anna 
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Bhflk,  lA  1798.    He  nwmd  Id  N«w  Yotk,  an}  dW  ai  Kiagte, 
Jamaica,  Jvlj  10, 1802,  agid  durty4(MQr  jmn. 

We  find  in  dM  DmonUM,  printed  m  1796,  a parfMnd  akelehtf 
Dr.  Cbariee  Jarra'  ipeedi  at  FaMul  Ball,  tgihwl  Jaj'a  tmtj,  vUdi 
dicited  an  allaBka  Id  Mr.  BUdb: 


X«v  Ipiii  tad  dsaonMi  Ike  debate 
Ml  IkiMd  of  ttopM  aad  ^gm 


Tb  fwj  ■ihar  of  the 

lb  ak0v  Um,  if  tte  Um^  *Mld  «» 

Wbj  Ibetkn'i  kopcf  vm  not 

Be  wfriMd  deky— dekjt  MMt  aoi  bt  Wd ; 

I*ieBmrvMdil,lMlI«jHii%M. 

If  il  8Mi  devB,  I H  bet  vif  iM  aad  «gMi 

It  win  the  peofle  eU  aapopalaiiai ; 

BoobicB  Bey  keer  it  leed  ere  tkij 

I  BOTe  It  (futiUij  be  wfatiiwi' 


«» 


We  quote  the  above  fi>r  the  porpose  of  lolradiifling  tiie  aBMMill 
a  note  of  the  Democratiad,  as  fidlows :  ^^  The  doetor  said  this  *  ia  t 
maimer  that  wooM  hare  done  hoocHr  to  a  CSono,'  eajs  hia  printer,  lb 
Adams.  Pray,  Mr.  Adams,  who  eter  told  yoa anything  abontGeenf 
Why  did  you  not  say,  vhich  woold  have  done  boner  to  m  Joeeph  BUbe^ 
Jr.,  that  classical  yoang  orstor  who  seeonded  the  doctor  at  the  towi* 
meetings  in  routing  poor  Mr.  Hall  ?  Yon  might  dien  have  aiqwakdibr 
proof  to  an  oration,  he  spoke  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  4th  of  July,  is 
which  he  sa^'s  that  this  continent  is  very  happily  aitoated,  being  ^  bar- 
ricaded on  one  side  by  vast  r^(ms  of  mmL'  Be  ao  good,  Mr.  Bhke^ 
before  you  decide  against  the  treaty,  as  to  tdlns  which  aide  of  thisooB* 
tinent  is  barricaded  by  vast  regions  of  scuL"  We  will  quote  the  [Mnnipi 
exactly  as  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Blake^s  oration :  *^  Most  &vorable  ia  Aa 
situation  of  this  continent  It  stands  a  world  by  itself  Barricadel 
from  external  danger  on  one  side  by  vast  regions  of  soil ;  on  the  other, 
by  wide  plains  of  ocean.  The  Atlantic,  upon  her  boaom,  may  undahlr 
riches  to  its  shore,  but  all  the  artiUery  in  Smrope  cannot  ahake  it  H 
its  centre." 


joior  «DnroT  aoams.  S80 


JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS. 

JUiiT  4,  ITM.    FOR  THl  TOWN  AUTHOBITERB. 

Jx  this  aodfil  ontvm,  our  onJUxc,  with  a  bant  of  terror ^  ezckims : 
"AwiftricMW !  let  08  puM  for  amoment  lo  oooaider  the  Bitnatum  of  our 
Miintiy  at  that  e?eiitfiil  day  when  our  national  eziBtence  comm^ioed. 
in  the  fall  pMaessioa  and  eDJoymentof  all  those  prero^^Fes  for  which 
foa  then  dared  to  adyentore  upon  '  all  the  vaiietieB  of  untried  being,' 
1^  calm  and  aettled  moderadoa  of  the  mind  is  acaroelj  competent  to 
eonoeive  the  toneof  heitnam  to  which  the  soala  of  freemen  were  enlted 
m  that  hoar  of  periloug  magnanimi^,^  Seventeen  times  has  the  son,  in 
the  progress  of  his  annual  reyolations,  difiused  his  prolific  radiance 
the  plains  of  indqpend^it  America.  Millions  of  hearts,  whidh 
palpitated  with  the  rapturous  glow  of  patriotism,  have  already 
translated  to  a  brij^iter  wcnrld, — to  the  abodes  of  more  than  mor- 
111  fieedom !  Other  millions  have  arisen,  to  receive  from  their  parents 
nil  benefiMitors  the  inestimable  recompense  c(  their  achievem^ts.  A 
hn^  propoi^on  at  the  audience  whose  benevolenoe  is  at  this  moment 
to  the  speaker  of  the  day,  like  him,  were  at  that  period  too  littlo 
beyond  the  threshold  of  life  to  partake  of  the  divine  raihu- 
whidi  inspired  the  American  boscmi,  which  prompted  her  voice 
la  ppodaim  defiance  to  the  thunders  of  Britain,  which  consecrated 
ikt  banneif  of  her  armies,  and,  finally,  erected  the  holy  temple  of 
liberty  over  the  tomb  of  departed  tyranny.  It  is  bom 
who  have  already  passed  the  meridian  of  life, —  it  is  from  you,  ye 
naUeassertais  of  the  rights  (^mankind, — that  we  are  to  be  informed 
were  the  foeUngs  which  swayed  within  your  breasts,  and  impelled 
yqn  to  action,  when,  like  the  stripling  of  Israel,  with  scarce  a  weapon 
la  attack,  and  without  a  shieU  for  your  defence,  you  met,  and,  undis- 
ngfiad,  engaged  with  the  gigantic  greatness  of  the  British  power. 
DMUm^  in  the  disgraceful  science  ol  human  butchery, —  destitute  of 
Ike  fiUal  materials  whidi  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  combined  to  sharpen 
te  Mythe  of  death, — unsuppcnrted  by  the  arm  of  any  friendly  alliance, 
lid  anfortified  ag^unst  the  powerful  assaults  of  an  unrelenting  enemy, 
«-rjou  did  not  hesitate  at  that  mom^t,  when  your  coasts  were  invaded 
if  a  nomerova  and  veteran  army,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  eter- 
111  aepaiatioii  from  Britain,  and  to  throw  the  gauntlet  at  a  power  the 
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terror  of  wfaose  reoent  triumpbs  was  almost  ooeztena?6  widi  flie«rfL 
The  interested  and  selfish  pn^nsities,  which  in  times  of  ynwpanm 
truiqiiillity  have  such  powerful  domimon  over  the  heart,  were  dl 
expelled;  and,  in  their  stead,  the  piiblic  TirtaeSy  the  qpirit  of  penosd 
devotion  to  the  common  cause,  a  contempt  of  everj  danger  in  eQmpB^ 
ison  with  the  subserviencj  of  the  ooontry,  had  an  nnlioiited  cohImL 
The  passion  fi>r  the  public  had  afasnhed  all  the  rest,  aa  tiie  ^hri— 
luminary  of  the  heaven  exthaguishes,  in  a  flood  of  refolgmee,  te 
twinkling  splendor  of  every  inferior  phnet    Those  of  you,  my  eom- 
trymen,  who  were  actors  in  those  interesting  scenes,  w31  best  km 
how  feeble  and  impotent  is  the  language  of  this  description  to  tufnm 
the  impassioned  emoti<ms  of  the  soul  with  which  you  were  then  ap- 
tated ;   yet  it  were  injustice  to  ^conclude  from  thenoe,   or  firon  At 
greater  prevalence  of  private  and  personal  motives  in  these  days  sf 
calm  serenity,  that  your  sons  have  degenerated  firom  the  viitues  sf 
their  fiithers.     Let  it  rather  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  reflection  to  yoi, 
that  the  generous  and  disinterested  energies  which  yon  were  summnad 
to  display  are  permitted,  by  the  bountiful  indulgence  of  Heaven,  li 
remain  latent  in  the  bosoms  of  your  children.     From  tlie  present  |*oi* 
perous  appearance  of  our  public  affiurs,  we  may  admit  a  rational  hop 
that  our  country  will  have  no  occasion  to  require  of  us  those  eztnv* 
dinary  and  heroic  exertions  which  it  was  your  fortune  to  exhibit     Bat, 
from  the  common  versatility  of  all  human  destiny,  should  the  prospeet 
hereafter  darken,  and  the  clouds  of  public  nusfortune  thicken  to  a  tas- 
pest, —  should  the  voice  of  our  country's  calamity  ever  call  us  to  Imt 
relief, —  we  swear,  by  the  precious  memory  of  the  sages  who  toiled  mi 
of  the  heroes  who  bled  in  her  defence,  that  we  will  prove  ourselves  not 
unworthy  of  the  prize  which  they  so  dearly  purchased, —  that  we  w9 
act  as  the  faithful  disciples  of  those  who  so  magnanimously  taught  M 
the  instructive  lesson  of  republican  virtue." 

President  John  Adams,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article,-- 
one  of  the  most  ardent  patriots  of  the  Bevolution,  one  of  the  firmait 
advocates  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  first 
dor  to  the  court  of  St.  James, —  was  characterised  by  Thomas 
son  as  our  Colossus  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  not  graceful,  not  elegaati 
not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  yet  he  came  out  with  a  power, 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  that  moved  us  from  our  seats.  '  Oi 
his  interview  with  King  George,  in  1785,  Mr.  Adams  displayed -a 
manly  dignity  that  would  have  honored  the  representative  of  the 
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fHMverfiil  mooftreh  of  any  natktt.  King  George  said  to  him :  ''  I  was 
the  last  to  conform  to  the  separatkm;  but,  the  separation  having  beocMne 
ipBfitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first 
to  meet  the  fiiendahip  of  the  United  States,  as  an  independent  power." 
b  reply  to  an  insinuation  from  the  king,  regarding  an  attiftchment  to 
Ihanoe,  Adams  remarked,  '^  I  must  avow  to  your  majesty  I  have  no 
attarhment  but  to  my  own  country."  The  king  replied,  as  quick  as 
l^ghtninfc  "  An  honest  man  will  never  have  any  other." 

As  an  indication  of  the  malignant  prejudice  of  the  royalists  towards 
;lluB  eminent  statesman,  we  will  cite  a  paragraph  written  by  a  Tory 
nfngee,  published  in  the  London  Political  Magazine  of  1781 :  '*  This 
^jtUmm^  was  originally  fared  to  the  law,  and  is  a  native  of  the  province 
«f  Massachusetts,  in  New  England ;  he  was  bom  at  Braintree,  a 
ten  miles  south,  or  rather  south-east  of  Boston.  In  person,  he 
a  clumsy,  middle-sized  man ;  and,  according  to  all  iqqpearance,  by 
to  ibe  law  and  politics,  has  spoiled  an  able  ploughman  or  porter, 
ikoQfjii  the  trade  of  a  butcher  would  have  better  suited  the  bent  of  his 
Bind.  He  has  read  Tristram  Shandy,  and  affects,  awkwardly  enough, 
which  does  not  at  all  correspond  either  with  his  personal 
or  with  his  natural  dulness.  What  has  tended  chiefly  to  distin- 
gBish  him  among  the  rebels  is,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  urged  the 
«^og  up  ann.,  and  his  continoed  nialignity  towaids  all  the  fiieiKb  of 
and  the  mother  country.  For  these  excellent  qualities,  he  was 
a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Congress.  When  at 
Philadelphia,  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  New  England  were 
■rtcicepted  in  the  mail,  as  the  post  courier  was  crossing  Narraganset 
Ferry.  In  <Hie  of  them,  dated  July  24,  1775,  and  addressed  to  his 
wt^  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  he  tells  her,  by  way  of  secret,  that  no 
■nrtal  tale  could  equal  the  fidgets,  the  whims,  the  caprice,  the  vanity, 
die  superstition  and  the  irritability,  of  his  compatriots,  on  their  journey 
from  New  England  to  Philadelphia.  These  compatriots  were,  Thomas 
Cashing,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  The  first  of  these 
a  dbtiller,  and  the  last  a  lawyer ;  and  both  were  weak  and  insig- 
meo,  the  tods  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  grand  confi9derate  and 
It  of  that  hoary  traitor,  Franklin.  In  another  letter, 
istrid  the  day  after,  addressed  to  Col.  Warner,  of  Plymouth,  then  at 
Wiatertown,  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  he 
Asplayed  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition,  by  asking  him,  '  Will  your 
legisklive  and  executive  feel  bold  or  irresolute?    Will  your 
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ndiGial  liaiis.  and  vfain.  tad  fiw,  sid  iwiiiigTfi.  wilhoml  MnsbV 
H  »  to thk  advioe  dMfc  he  alladeB,  irhn he mnliaM  ^  n/kgm,h 
kis  letter  finom  AiBBleidaiiL  H^imB  hr  i^apfiogiheit 
ing  them  on  the  qpot»  without  fiurcr  or  efibetioo.  If  lUi 
live  till  the  oloae  of  the  lebeDion,  end  be  foond  in  Aneriee^  at  gnl 
subject  win  lament  if  he  ehooU  meet  with  Aai  ftto  wlneh  he  10  itaa» 
ooslypreecribedfixrothQn.  The  pnbBc  will  not  be  eauuieed  Ai^  wit 
respect  to  the  refbgees  from  Amerkm,  Aere  should  be  sndi  a 
dence  of  opinion  between  eertain  speediiBfln  end  n  rebel  ami 
Neither  will  they  be  enrpriaed  that  this  man  should  v^grat  his  reU 
eonfederate  Laniwis;  prognosticale  the  rain  of  this  oosmtrj ;  preadii 
his  rebel  friends  the  aasistsnee  of  Bassia,  and  money  from  the  Dnftdi; 
abase  the  British  ministrj;  talk  of  sonqAoarj  laws  torastnins^tf* 
flnities  in  dress,  where  there  is  not  even  a  snftcienoy  of  the  mast  orik 
nary  clothing ;  and  of  paying  the  whole  of  their  anny  eipenses  in  • 
manner  that  would  not  be  idt,  by  a  few  dotiea  and  eaciees,  in  • 
country  where  the  paper  money  hsa  gone  to  wieck,  and  where  sdl 
coin  is  not  to  be  seen." 

John  Qoincy  Adams  was  bom  in  a  house  still  standing,  in  tiie  aar 
vicinity  of  that  in  which  his  fidher  had  been  bom,  within  what  is  aitf 
Qoincy,  and  was  then  Braintree,  July  11,  1767 ;  and  waa  baptiasdii 
the  meetiDg-hoiise  of  the  First  Church,  by  Bev.  Andiony  Wibird,  m 
the  day  after  his  birth.  &fr.  Adams  once  related,  in  regard  to  his  gmi» 
fiither  Quincy :  ^'  The  house  at  Mount  Wollaston  has  a  peenliar  ints^ 
est  to  me,  as  the  dwelling  of  my  great-grand&ther,  whoae  name  I  Imsl 
The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  this  circumstance  is  not  vrithout  its  monl 
to  my  heart  He  was  dying  when  I  was  baptised ;  and  hia  dauj^itv, 
my  grandmother,  present  at  my  birth,  requested  that  I  mi^ht  reoetit 
his  name.  The  bet,  recorded  by  my  father  at  the  time,  has  cnnnentri 
with  that  portion  of  my  name  a  charm  of  mingled  senaibility  sai 
devotion.  It  was  filial  tenderness  that  gave  the  name.  It  was  the 
name  of  one  passing  from  earth  to  immortality.  These  have  beat 
among  the  strongest  links  of  my  attadunent  to  the  name  of  Quinefi 
and  have  been  to  me,  through  life,  a  perpetual  admonitioQ  to  donottii^ 
unworthy  of  it"  Senator  Davis  said  of  him,  '^  the  cradle  hymna  of 
the  child  were  the  songs  of  liberty;''  it  being  the  period  when  ev 
country  was  struggling  for  liberty.  To  the  plastie  inflnepoe  of  Hi 
masculine  mother,  John  Quincy  ascribed  whatever  he  had  been, 
hoped  to  be  in  fiiturity.    His  mother  writes  to  onoi  "I  hava 
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liqfgp«At  fcpdiie»  fbr  iwding  Bollm's  AnoieBl  Hbtory,  siiiee  you  left 
IP.  I  am  delenmned  to  go  through  with  it,  if  peasSile,  in  dieae  daji 
4  9IJ  acditude.  I  ind  gnui  pleasure  and  entertaiiiinent  firom  it,  and 
Ipn  penwadod  Johnny  to  read  a  page  or  two  every  day,  and  hope  he 
MVi  from  hie  dcafrn  to  oU^  me,  entertain  a  fimdi^Ba  for  it"  "  The 
llild  of  aeien  yearn  old,"  aaya  Srerett,  ^'  who  reads  a  ieriona  book 
with  fimdneas,  from  his  desire  to  obh'ge  his  mother,  has  entered  die 
kij^  road  of  usefolnev  and  honor." 

An  efiective  reminiseenee  of  Mr.  Adams  was  related  by  Robert  C. 
Rinthrop,  at  the  Aoton  edebration,  Oct  29, 1851,  which,  remarked 
htbt  is  ''one  of  the  most  interesting  personal  incidents  that  I  can 
bok  back  npon  in  the  ooiurae  of  a  ten-yearn'  serrice  in  Congress.  It 
wm  an  interview  which  I  had  with  our  late  yenerated  fellow-citizen, 
lohn  Qoincy  Adams,  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  was  on  the  floor 
if  the  ca|Htol,  not  &r  from  the  fagot  where  he  soon  afterwards  fell. 
Ehe  house  had  adjonmed  one  day  somewhat  suddenly,  and  at  an 
Biriy  hour;  and  it  happened  that  after  all  the  other  members  had  left 
Ike  hall,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  were  left  alone  in  our  seats,  engaged 
i^  our  jMivate  correspondence.  Presently  the  messengers  came  in 
aadier  nnoeremonioasly  to  dean  up  the  ^lall,  and  began  to  wield  that 
peiorahlft  implement  which  is  so  often  the  plagae  of  men,  both  under 
IphUe  and  private  roob.  Distorbed  by  the  ncnse  and  dost,  I  observed 
lb.  Adams  approaching  me  with  an  unfolded  letter  in  his  hands. 
'  Do  you  know  John  J.  Gumey  ? '  said  he.  '  I  know  him  well,  sir, 
bj  reputation ;  but  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  per- 
mally  when  he  was  in  America.'  '  WeH,  he  has  been  writing  me  a 
letter,  and  I  have  been  writing  him  an  answer.  He  has  been  calling 
■e  to  account  for  my  oourse  on  the  Oregon  question,  and  taking 
■e  to  task  for  what  he  calls  my  belligerent  spirit  and  warlike  tone 
taanurda  England.' 

*' Aal  then  the  'old  man  eloquent'  proceeded  to  read  to  me,  so 
hr  ee  it  was  finished,  one  of  the  most  interesting  letters  I  ever  read 
m.  heard  m  my  life.  It  was  a  letter  of  auto-biography,  in  whi<di 
h»  tJfiwrihed  his  parantage  and  early  life,  and  in  which  he  particu- 
hfij  alluded  to  tibe  souroes  firom  which  he  derived  his  jeak>usy  of 
Cbeat  ^tmn,  and  his  readiness  to  resist  her,  even  unto  blood,  when- 
aapr  he  though  that  ahe  was  encroaching  <m  American  ri^ts.  He 
qii  llttt  he  was  aU  eoouf^  ia  1775  to  understand  what  his  fetfier  was 
m  those  days;  end  he  described  the  leaaoos  whieh  his  mother 
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tMight  him  during  his  fibther's  absence  in  attending  the  CongraM  of 
independenoe.  Evtiiy  day,  he  said,  after  saying  his  prayers  to  Grod, 
he  was  required  to  repeat  those  exquisite  stanzas  of  Cdlins,  which  ha 
hid  carefully  transcribed  in  his  letter,  and  which  he  recited  to  me  with 
UL  ezpresnon  and  an  energy  which  I  shall  never  finrget — the  tears 
omirsing  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice,  every  now  and  th^i,  choked 
withemoticm: 

*  How  sleep  the  bniTe,  wbo  tink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  oountry'i  wishes  blest ! 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  oold, 
Betnrns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Faaoy's  feet  haVeever  trod. 

*  By  fkiry  hands  thdr  knell  is  rung  ; 
By  forms  nnseen  thor  dirge  is  sung  ; 
There  Honor  oomes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  UesB  the  turf  thai  wraps  their  day, 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair. 

To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there.' 

"  And  there  was  another  ode,  by  the  same  author,  which,  he  said, 
he  was  also  obliged  to  repeat,  sis  a  part  of  this  same  morning  exercise, — 
die  ode,  I  believe,  on  the  death  of  Col.  Charles  Boss,  in  the  action  at 
TVmtenoy,  one  verse  of  which,  with  a  slight  variation,  would  not  be 
inapplicable  to  your  own  Davis : 

*  By  rapid  8oheld*s  descending  wave. 

His  oonntry's  tows  shaU  bless  the  grave. 

Where'er  the  yoath  is  laid  ; 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  every  sweetest  tnrf  shall  bind, 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade.* 

^'  Such,  sir,  was  the  education  of  at  least  one  of  our  Massachusetts 
diikbren  at  that  day.  And,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  sQl  the 
mothers  of  1775  were  like  Mrs.  Adams,  yet  tlie  great  majority  of 
them,  we  all  know,  had  as  much  piety  and  patriotism,  if  not  as  much 
poetry,  and  their  children  were  brought  up  at  once  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  and  of  liberty." 

In  February,  1778,  being  then  a  lad  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age, 
h6  was  taken  to  France  by  his  &ther  (in  ship  Boston,  Oapt.  Tucker), 
who  was  sent  by  Congpress  as  joint  commissionor  with  Benjamin 
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kwklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  to  the  court  of  France.  During  the  pas- 
l(ge,  they  were  exposed  to  extreme  danger  in  a  violent  storm,  and  his 
tfier  said  of  him,  "  I  confess  I  often  regretted  that  I  had  brought  my 
■L  I  was  not  so  clear  that  it  was  my  duty  to  expose  him  as  myself; 
■I  I  had  been  led  to  it  by  the  child's  inclination,  and  by  the  advice 
fall  my  firiends.  Mr.  Johnny's  behavior  gave  me  a  satisfaction  that 
cannot  express;  fully  sensible  of  our  danger,  he  was  constantly 
ndeavoring  to  bear  it  with  a  manly  patience,  very  attentive  to  me,  and 
m  thoughts  constantly  running  in  a  serious  strain.  My  little  son  is 
nry  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  all  the  sails,  and  the  captain  put  him 
>  learn  the  mariner's  compass."  His  fiither  established  himself  at 
^Msy,  the  residence  of  Franklin.  Here  he  was  sent  to  school,  and 
oqpiired  the  French  language.  His  dear  mother,  in  writing  to  him, 
^ :  *'I  would  much  rather  you  should  have  found  your  grave  in  the 
osan  you  have  crossed,  or  that  any  untimely  death  should  crop  you  in 
our  infant  years,  than  see  you  an  immoral,  profligate,  or  graceless 
Inld."  And  his  Setther,  in  writing  to  his  mother  under  dato  of  1779, 
qfs,  young  John  *'  is  respected  wherever  he  goes,  for  his  vigor  and 
qpadty  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  his  constant  good  humor,  and  for 
m  rapid  progress  in  French,  as  well  as  for  his  general  knowledge, 
^jfidk  at  his  age  is  uncommon."  The  treaty  of  alliance  being  consum- 
Itted,  Jdm  Adams  returned  with  his  son,  and  arrived  at  Boston  Aug. 

;1779. 

In  1781,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  became  private  secre- 
vj  to  Hon.  Francis  Dana,  the  minister  to  Russia.  He  remained  at 
It  Petersburg  until  October,  1782,  when  he  left  Mr.  Dana,  and 
mneyed  abne  to  Holland,  where  he  joined  his  Setther,  April,  1783. 
kfier  the  treaty  at  Paris,  signed  in  September  of  that  year,  he  went 
» the  court  of  St  James  with  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1785.  He 
nw  s  remarkably  precocious  youth,  and  since  he  was  twelve  years  old 
wi  talked  with  men.  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  minister  at  Paris,  in  writ- 
ig  lo  Mr.  Gerry,  says :  ^'  I  congratulate  your  country  on  their  pros- 
itt  m  this  young  man." 

'  b  1786  he  was  admitted  at  Harvard  College  at  an  advanced  stand- 
1^  and  graduated  in  1787.  The  subject  of  his  oration  evinces  the 
Hivity  of  his  mind ;  it  was  on  ''  The  Importance  and  Necessity  of 
MUie  Faith  to  the  Well-being  of  a  Community."  He  entered  on 
ht  fltad J  of  law  under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Theophilua 
at  Newborjport;  and  in  1790  be  commenced  legal  praotioe. 
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nUeh  he  amtanted  wM  17M ,  dvring  which  period  he  ptnanmb&i  tt» 
Hitioii  at  ihe  head  of  this  artide,  and  beoame  a  HbenJ  eoAtribcttof  df 
foUtioal  eesajB  in  BoflBtD'a  Centiiiel,  orer  the  rignatiuneB  of  PahBeirii 
and  Ifaroelliis,  whioh  developed  the  true  policj  of  union  at  home,  and 
independence  of  all  foreign  oombinationa  abroad.  Oret  "  Gokmi- 
has"  he  abo  advocated  a  national  nentral  policy  toward  foreign 

Washington,  in  1794,  appointed  Mr.  Adams  mbister  to  the  HagnOi 
who  remained  in  Europe  on  paUic  business  until  his  recall  bj  hiir 
fother,  the  successor  of  Washington.  In  1797,  our  first  praideni 
declared  that  he  was  '^  the  most  valuaMe  public  character  we  have 
abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps."  On  the  26ih 
of  July,  1797,  Bfr.  Adams  was  married  to  Louisa,  the  dau^iter  of 
Joshua  Johnson,  (^  Maryland,  then  acting  as  ccmsular  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  London,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  the 
partner  of  his  aflbctions  and  fortunes. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and  in 
1808  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  station 
in  the  national  councils  he  filled  until  he  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  State,  firom  the  support  which  he  gave  to 
parts  of  Jefferson's  administration ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  resigned 
his  seat,  in  March,  1808.  He  was  the  first  Boykton  Profossor  of 
Bhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College,  fix>m  1806  to  1809.  In 
1810  he  published  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  oratory,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  At  this  period  he  was  confirmed  as  minister  to  Russia, 
on  the  nomination  of  Madison,  and  was  abroad  eight  years.  In 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  commissionerB  who  negotiated,  at  Ghent,  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  second  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  1815  Mr  Adams  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  court  of  St.  James,  under  Madison.  In  1817  he  returned  to 
America,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
whole  administration  of  President  Monroe.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Andrew  Jackson  said,  at  this  period,  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  was 
"  the  fittest  perscm  for  the  office ;  a  man  who  would  stand  by  the 
country  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

In  1825  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  first  ballot 
Hia  administration,  in  its  prindples  and  policy,  was  similar  to  that  of 
his  very  popular  predecessor.    Not  long  after  Mr.  Adams  was  sue- 
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by  Aadrew  Jaekson,  lie  wrote  to  a  friend,  sayiDg,  "  One  of  the 
pallietic  1^  terrible  poesageB  in  that  masterpiece  of  Shakapeaxe 
of  the  drama  is  that  exclamation  of  the  dying  Hamlet : 

'  0  God  !  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name 
Thlngi  standQng  thus  anknown  shall  live  behind  me !  * 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  thrill  with  which  I  first  read  these  lines, 
■pMiittliiiin^  the  thought  as  one  of  the  melancholy  conditions  of  human 
^fb  and  death;  nor  say  to  you  how  often,  in  ^e  course  of  my  long 
',  I  have  applied  these  lines  to  myself  My  name,  conduct  and 
,  have  been  many  years  open  to  the  constant  inspection  of  a 
portion  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  that  portion  whose  notice 
Aij  luive  attracted,  I  am  deeply  conscious  that  the  estimate  they  have 
ftmedof  me  has  been  and  is  neither  just  nor  kind."  But  it  is  equally 
says  Lunt,  that,  between  the  time  when  the  words  just  quoted 
penned  and  his  death,  he  lived  long  enough  to  have  his  name 
iwdioated  He  continued  on  the  stage  of  action  till  he  could  put  his 
^|V  to  the  confessional  of  posterity,  and  hear  much  that  must  have 
yrfified  a  mind  conscious  of  high  aims  and  patriotic  endeayors. 
4  Mr.  Adams  pronounced  eulogies  on  his  two  immediate  predecessors. 
W$  die  request  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston.  '^  Too  happy  should 
ItkOi"  said  Mr.  Aduns,  '^  if,  with  a  voice  speaking  from  the  last  to  the 
generation  of  my  country,  I  could  effectively  urge  them  to  seek, 
ibe  temper  and  moderation  of  James  Madison,  that  heab'ng  balm 
assuages  the  malignity  of  the  deepest-seated  political  disease, 
to  life  the  rational  mind,  and  restores  to  health  the  incorpo- 
onion  of  our  country,  even  from  the  brain  fever  of  party  strife.'' 
JM  of  James  Monroe  he  emphasized,  that  he  was  of  a  mind  anxious 
vnwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  right,  patient  of  inquiry, 
i  of  contradiction,  courteous  even  in  the  collision  of  sentiment, 
in  ultimate  judgments,  and  firm  in  its  final  conclusions.  In  his 
tion  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  federative  edifice  of 
til  country's  union,  till  he  was  entitled  to  say,  like  Augustus  G»sar 
if  Jus  imperial  eity,  that  he  had  fi)und  her  built  of  brick,  and  left  her 
MHlracted  of  marble. 

•  Mr.  Adams,  ever  ready  for  political  life,  once  more  put  on  the  bar* 
and  served  ten  successive  years  as  Representative  in  Congreea 
the  twelfth  district  of  Massachusetts,  until,  in  1842,  upon  a  new 
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distribation  of  pditical  power,  lie  was  deeted  to  rcpreacnt  the  m^ 
distriot  of  his  native  State,  where  he  was  sucoeeded  by 'Horaoe  Una. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1883,  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  i» 
unanimously  nominated,  at  a  large  convention  of  the  Anti-masoni 
party,  as  their  candidate  (or  the  office  of  Goremor  of  Massaduisetta 
The  result  was  a  triangular  ccmtest,  at  the  election,  between  the  thm 
political  parties  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  and  the  fiuhue  of  a 
choice.  The  election  devolved  on  the  State  Legishtare,  on  whidi  Me. 
Adams  withdrew  from  the  contest  During  the  periods  of  1831  mI 
1833,  Mr.  Adams  published,  in  papers  of  the  day,  a  series  of  letm 
to  eminent  persons  on  the  nature  and  tendency  <^  Freaaoasonry.  Ih 
select  a  striking  passage  from  his  letter  to  Hon.  Edward  LivingrtOi^ 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  U.  S.  Royal  Aitfc 
Chapter  of  Masonry. 

*'  When  John  Milton,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "puUiahed  h»  IfmSm 

Lost,  Andrew  Marvell  declared  that  he  fw  some  time  miadoubtod  Ml 

intent, — 

*  Thai  he  would  mim 
Th«  Mored  truths  to  fiibte  and  «ld  nag.* 

And  he  adds, — 

'  Or,  if  a  work  so  infinite  be  spaimed. 
Jealous  I  was  that  some  lets  skiUbl  hand 
Might  henoe  presume  the  whole  ereation's  daj 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  plaj.* 

"  That  which  tlie  penetrating  sagadty  and  sincere  piety  of  AlMlt 
Marvell  apprehended  as  an  evil  which  might  result  OTcn  fit>m  the  sik-  # 
lime  strains  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  precisely  what  the  oontriyers  of  tk 
Masonic  mysteries  have  effected.  They  have  travestied  the  awfid  sal 
miraculous  supernatural  oommunicationa  of  the  inefiable  Jdiovah  ^ 
his  favored  people  into  stage-plays.  That  Word,  which  in  the  hegtt^ 
ning  was  with  (jod,  and  was  God ;  that  abstract,  incorporeal,  gwentiilj 
and  ever-living  existence ;  that  eternal  presence,  without  past,  widMNit 
future  time ;  that  Being,  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  yetfi» 
declared  to  Moses  under  the  name  of  I  Am  that  I  Am, —  the  moiB* 
tebank  juggleries  of  Masonry  turn  into  a  iaroe.  A  companion  of  ilktt 
Royal  Arch  personates  Almighty  God,  and  declares  himself  the  Beiog 
of  all  eternity, —  I  Am  that  I  Am.  Your  intention,  in  the  perfera- 
anoe  of  this  ceremony,  is  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  eandidrtl 
with  terror  and  amazement.    I  acquit  the  firaternity,  therefiore^  tt 
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mpbemj  ]  bat  I  cannot  acquit  them  of  extreme  indiscretion,  and 
Bscosable  abuse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  sealed  obligation,  jthe 
inking  of  wine  from  a  human  skull,  is  a  ceremony  not  less  objection- 
ku     This  you  know,  sir,  is  the  scene  in  which  the  candidate  takes 

0  skull  in  his  hand  and  says,  'As  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  were 
Ml  upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  so  may  the  sins  of  the  person  whose 
bH  this  once  was  be  heaped  upon  my  head  in  addition  to  my  own, 
il  may  they  appear  in  judgment  against  me  both  here  and  hereafter, 
oald  I  violate  any  obligation  in  Masonry,  or  the  orders  of  knight- 
Mid,  which  I  have  heretofore  taken,  take  at  this  time,  or  may  be  here- 
ler  instructed  in, —  so  help  me  God ! '  and  he  drinks  the  wine  from 
0iknlL    And  is  not  this  enough?    No;  the  Knight  Templar  takes 

1  oath,  containing  many  promises,^  binding  himself  under  no  less  pen- 
i^  than  to  have  his  head  struck  off  and  placed  on  the  highest  spire  in 
hvistendom,  should  he  knowingly  or  willingly  violate  any  part  of  his 
lemn  obligation  of  a  Knight  Templar." 

The  fearless  stand  which  Mr.  Adams  maintained  through  all  the 
orm  and  tempest  of  opposition  on  the  right  of  petition,  says  Water- 
on,  alone  were  enough  to  give  him  immortality.  He  looked  upon 
avery  as  the  unmitigated  curse  of  his  country.  He  loathed  it  with 
I  utter  detestation ;  and  when  the  slave-power  refused  to  hear  the  cry 
mi  was  coming  more  and  more  loudly  from  distant  sections  of  the 
nd,  and  trampled  beneath  its  feet  the  holiest  privileges  of  the  consti- 
rlaoQ,  the  fire  in  his  soul  kindled.  His  efforts  and  his  triumphs  at 
lit  time  will  never  be  forgotten. 

We  have  an  important  political  reminiscence  of  this  period,  related 
rP!resident  Millard  Fillmore,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Freder- 
lEdmrgh,  Ya.,  June,  1851,  on  his  arrival  in  that  city.  Mr.  Fillmore 
m  *  colleague  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Congress :  '*  I  had  an  old  and  val- 
pd  firiend, —  one  whom  I  esteemed,  yet  who  possessed  some  eccentric- 
IBS  and  peculiar  notions  of  political  duty  which  I  did  not  approve.  I 
p0d  Dot  say  that  I  allude  to  the  venerable  Mr.  Adams.  Tou  are  all 
JA  sware  that  he  was  early  imbued  with  the  principle,  upon  which  he 
Hfersally  practised,  that  every  citizen  had  the  right  to  be  heard  in  Con- 
by  his  petition ;  and  that  he  was  often  made  the  medium  of  pre- 
to  the  house  matters  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved.  His 
was,  that  every  citizen  had  the  right  to  petition,  and  that  it  was 
!•  duty  of  Coi^ress  to  consider  such  petition.  Acting  upon  this 
priDGqde,  he  was  often  played  upon,  doubtless,  by  those  who  were 
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inJBiionced  by  nuBchieToos  poipoMS.    I  well  Tooouoct,  on  ono 
Aftt  he  rose  and  stated  to  the  home  that  he  had  wwared  a  pedtimtf 
a  ^rerj  peculiar  chaiacter,  theseiitiiiieDtaof  whkhhecBdnotapiiDfve; 
bat,  on  the  principle  upon  which  he  tiniferaallj  acted,  be  ftit  it  tDbi 
his  duty  to  present  it  to  the  house.    He  stated  Aat  it  i 
from  certain  citiiens  whose  names  were  signed  to  it,  prmjing  fir  a 
solution  of  the  Union ;   bnt,  for  the  porpoee  (jf  freeing  himedf  tnm 
the  imputation  of  &Toring  sudi  a  sentiment,  he,  at  tlie  same  tine  Aiil 
he  discharged  his  duty  in  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  Ibk  it  Jim 
to  be  his  duty  to  accompany  it  with  a  resolution  that  it  be  refened  Isa 
select  committee,  with  positive  instructions  to  report  against  die  piayv 
of  the  petitioners.    What  were  the  proceedings  upon  that 
This  annuncistion  was  no  sooner  made  in  the  House  of  Beprescntrtif^ 
than  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  in  a  ferment;  and  in  a  Teiy  fev 
moments  a  resdution  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  <^  expdHng  Ifc 
Adams  from  the  house,  for  having  dared  to  introduce  s  petition  dun 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  although  accompanied  at  the  sm 
time  with  a  positive  declaration  on  his  part  that  he  was  opposed  toi, 
and  an  app^  to  the  house  to  sanction  his  sentiments  oa  the  subyeet 
But  what  do  we  see  now  ?    Ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since  that  sev 
took  place,  and  since  that  man  who  for  four  years  had  discharged  Ai 
duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union  stood  at  the  bar  of  dril 
house,  and  morning  after  morning  came  to  me  and  asked  of  me  not  ts 
move  the  public  business,  so  as  to  force  a  vote  on  the  resolution  expel- 
ling him  from  the  house,  until  he  had  a  chance  to  be  heard.    Be 
foared  that  he  might  be  expelled  fit>m  that  body,  for  doing  what  ki| 
deemed  to  be  his  imperative  duty,  in  preservation  of  the  ri^t  of  peti- 
tion, although  he  was  imbued  with  the  strongest  sentiments  in  fikvor  tf 
the  Union  of  these  States.     I  was  forced,  from  a  foeUng  of  sympathy 
and  regard  for  him,  to  suffer  the  public  business  to  be  delayed,  bm 
day  to  day,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  in  order  that  he  might  present  Iiii 
sentiments  to  the  house  on  the  subject,  to  convince  them  that,  ahhoi^ 
he  presented  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  he  did  aol 
approve  of  those  sentiments.     I  doubt  whether  anything  short  of  Ait 
could  have  saved  this  distinguished  man  from  expulsion  fitim  Ait 
body." 

'^  The  patriotism  of  Mr.  Adams,"  says  Horace  Mann,  his 
Congress,  '^  was  coextensive  with  his  country;  it  could  not  be 
and  squeeied  in  between  party  lines.    T1k>u^  liaUe  to  err. — fll 
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knmaa  bdag  it  not?  — yet  his  prinoipleB  were  believed  by  bim 
in  aooordanoe  whh  the  great  moral  laws  of  the  muverBe.  They 
lioaght  out  from  datyand  religion,  and  not  carved  oat  from  ezpe- 
f.  When  inyeeted  wi&  patronage,  he  never  dismissed  aman  fix>m 
because  he  was  a  political  opponent,  and  never  afqpcMnted  one  to 
mci^ljr  because  he  was  a  political  friend.  Hence  he  drew  from 
Idbnes,  of  South  Carolina,  this  noble  eulogium, — a  eulogium, 
bring  the  part  of  the  country  fit>m  which  it  came,  as  honorable 
author  as  to  its  object, —  that  'he  crushed  no  heart  beneath  the 
grasp  of  prosoription ;  he  left  no  heritage  of  widows'  cries  or 
db'  tears.'  Gould  all  the  honors  which  Mr.  Adams  ever  won 
dffices  held  under  the  first  five  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
rom  a  public  service  which,  commencing  more  than  fifty  years 
ootinued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  be  concentrated  in  one  effulgent 
they  would  be  fiur  less  shining  and  inextinguishable  than  the 
of  sacrificing  his  election  for  a  second  presidential  term,  because 
old  not,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  prostitute  the  patronage  and  power 
the  constitution  had  placed  in  his  hands.  I  regard  this  as  the 
lest  spectacle  in  his  long  and  varied  career.  He  stood  within 
of  an  object  of  ambition  doubtless  dearer  to  him  than  life.  He 
have  laid  his  hands  upon  it  The  still  small  voice  said,  No ! 
ml  a  murmur,  he  saw  it  taken  and  borne  away  in  triumph  by 
sr.  Compared  with  this,  the  block  of  many  a  martyr  has  been 
\j  resting-place." 

iiaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  mind  was  the 
laality  of  its  acquirements.  There  was  hardly  a  subject  upon 
he  had  not  thought,  and  few  upon  which  he  was  not  wise.  The 
It  of  his  information  was  immense.  He  was  well  versed  in  polit- 
ooDoroy,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  government  As  a 
igist,  he  passed  much  time  in  critical  research.  He  was  skiDed 
Booe  and  art  Philosophy  had  not  been  neglected,  and  religion 
■object  of  laborious  study.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  gen- 
leratnre ;  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  the  words  of  our 
dramatic  and  epic  poets  were  fiimiliar  to  him  as  household  words. 
ide  sweep  of  history  seemed  to  lay  clearly  open  to  his  mind ; 
be  was  intimate,  also,  with  its  minutest  details,  and  could  repeat 
and  dates  as  if  they  had  been  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
I  wonderful  power  of  his  memory,  he  seemed  able  to  recall  what- 
»  read,  or  saw,  or  heard.  He  repeated,  without  limit,  passages  from 
21* 
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books  in  yarioos  languages.  To  him,  the  events  and  characters  of  past 
Iitttorj  were  like  the  oocmrenoes  of  to-day.  And  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  life,  back  to  his  early  childhood,  seemed  clothed  in  tiansparent 
light.  Conversations  he  had  eiyoyed  with  persons  more  than  a  half- 
esntury  back,  he  conld  recall  at  pleasure ;  and  the  varied  scenes  he  had 
witnessed  stood  out  like  pictores  before  his  view.  Quick  in  feeling, 
indignant  at  injustice  and  wrong,  there  was  at  times  impetuosi^ ;  and, 
when  occasion  called  for  it,  his  words  were  like  consuming  lightning, 
and  shattered  what  they  struck.  No  man  could  be  mwe  witheringly 
severe, —  withering  with  terrific  truth.  But  then  he  was  also  simple 
as  a  child,  and  naturally  overflowing  with  g^al  affection.  Of  few 
could  it  be  more  aptly  said : 

**  He  was  a  aeliolar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ; 
Exoeeding  wise,  iktr-spoken,  and  pennading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loTed  him  not ; 
Bat  to  those  men  that  soaght  him,  sweet  as  sammer.*' 

A  few  years  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Adams  was  invited,  by  the 
idiool-committee  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
round  of  visits  to  the  several  district  schools  in  the  town.  He  com- 
plied very  readily ;  gave  his  attention,  during  a  session  of  three  hours 
in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day,  to  the  lessons 
of  the  pupils ;  and  entered  into  the  humble  work  before  him  with  as 
much  animation  of  manner  as  he  would  have  evinced  in  political  dis- 
cussions, or  in  managing  the  affiurs  of  a  nation.  Lord  Bacon  has  said 
that  '*  he  who  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  disperse 
and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  quality."  This  mark  of  true  greatness 
was  not  wanting  in  President  Adams. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  gave  his  sig- 
nature to  the  effusion  herewith,  laid  aside  in  his  desk  in  the  hall  of 
Congress,  addressed  to  the  Muse  of  History,  perched  on  her  rook- 
wheeled  and  winged  car  over  the  front  door  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington : 


<« 


Muse !  quit  thy  car,  oome  down  upon  the  floor. 
And  with  thee  bring  that  volume  in  thy  hand ; 

Bap  with  thy  marble  knuokles  at  the  door, 
And  take  at  a  reporter's  desk  thy  stand. 

Send  round  thy  album,  and  collect  a  store 
Of  autographs  from  rulers  of  the  land  ; 

Invite  each  Solon  to  insoribe  his  name, 

A  self-recorded  candidate  toot  fiune." 


jom  QOorcT  adamb.  2CT 

lb.  AdttBS,  on  the  2l8l  of  February,  1848,  entered  the  ball  of 
House  of  BepresentatiyeB  apparently  in  bis  nsoal  health  and  spirita. 
the  house  had  been  in  session  about  an  hour,  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  the  question  of  a  vote  of  the  thanks  of  Congress, 
kirarding  gold  medals,  to  (Generals  Twiggs,  Worth,  Pillow,  Shields, 
Qaihniin,  and  others,  for  their  services  in  the  Mexican  war,  Mr.  Adams 
mpondfld  in  the  native  in  a  voice  unusually  clear,  and  with  more  than 
emphasis.  After  the  speaker  had  risen  to  put  another  ques- 
to  the  house,  a  sudden  cry  was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair, 
^  Mr.  Adams  is  dying ! "  Turning  their  eyes  to  the  spot,  the  mem- 
beheld  the  venerable  man  in  the  act  of  falling  over  the  left 
of  his  chur,  while  his  right  arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk 
tar  sapport  He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor,  had  he  not  been 
CMight  in  the  arms  of  the  member  sitting  next  to  him.  A  great  sensa- 
tion was  created  in  the  house;  members  from  all  quarters  rushing 
fiom  their  seats,  and  gathering  round  the  &llen  statesman,  who  was 
inmediately  lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's  table.  The 
[er  instantly  suggested  that  some  gentleman  move  an  adjourn- 
rhiq}i  being  promptly  done,  the  house  adjourned.  A  bo&l 
tRM  farou^t,  and  Bfr.  Adams,  in  a  state  of  perfect  helplessness, 
ihamf^  not  of  entire  insensibility,  was  gently  laid  upon  it.  The  so& 
tRM  then  taken  up  and  borne  out  of  the  hall  into  the  rotunda,  where  it 
tRM  set  down ;  and  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  strangers  who 
tut  crowding  around,  were  with  some  difficulty  repressed,  and  an 
wpdce  cleared  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but  a  medical  gentleman, 
m  anoiber  of  the  house,  advised  that  he  be  removed  to  the  door  of  the 
lotanda,  opening  on  the  east  portico,  where  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing, 
done ;  but,  the  air  being  chilly  and  loaded  with  vapor,  the 
(,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  once  more  taken  up  and 
BHDOved  to  the  speaker's  apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  forthwith 
dbaad  to  all  but  professional  gentlemen  and  particular  friends.  While 
Iji^g  in  this  apartment,  Mr.  Adams  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his 
qwech,  and  observed,  in  fidtering  accents,  '^  This  is  the  end  of  earth; " 
b«t  quickly  added,  '^  I  am  composed."  Members  had  by  this  time 
nached  Mr.  Adams'  .abode  with  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and  soon 
after,  Mrs.  Adams  and  his  nephew  and  niece  arrived,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  iq>palling  scene.  Mrs.  Adams  was  deeply  affected,  and  for 
moments  quite  prostrated,  by  the  sight  of  her  husband,  now 
able,  the  palkur  rfdeathupon  his  countenance,  and  those  sad  pre- 
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moniUmes  &8t  mAkiiig  their  mffpemoot  whidi  fill  wiA  woA  siUI 
upon  the  heart 

Mr.  Adams,  after  haying  been  removed  to  the  apartment  of  Spedhr 
Winthrop,  sank  into  a  stato  of  af^parent  ineensibilitjr,  and  eiprediti 
quarter  past  seven  o'clock,  on  tbd  evening  €i  Feb.  23,  1848. 


JOHN  PHILLIPS, 

JULY  i,  1794.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIMS. 

This  production  bears  the  finest  marks  of  inteDectnal  vigor  and  oor 
rect  principles ;  and  so  well  was  it  reodved,  that  extracts  from  it  wm 
for  a  long  time  going  the  rounds  in  the  newspapers  of  the  daj,  ni 
some  of  these  passages  have  a  permanent  place  in  our  school-books,  m 
models  for  our  youth.  We  will  glean  a  passage :  ^^  The  efibcts  tf 
the  event  we  this  day  commemorate  were  not  confined  to  our  owl 
country,  but  soon  extended  across  the  Atlantic  The  proBpect  tf 
humbling  a  powerful  rival  induced  an  arintrary  prince  to  aid  ttl 
American  cause  with  numerous  armies  and  powerful  fleets,  exhiUti^g 
the  paradoxical  appearance  of  slavery  fighting  the  battles  of  fiieedoa 
The  subjects  of  despotism  soon  imbibed  the  principles  they  wert 
employed  to  defend,  and  caught  the  ardor  which  flamed  in  the  Amer 
ican  bosom.  Surrounding  circumstances  led  to  reflections  bi^ly  un&- 
vorablc  to  their  own  situation.  They  perceived  the  tree  of  liberty 
profusely  watered  with  their  blood;  its  foliage  spreading,  yet  yieUbg 
them  no  shelter ;  its  fruit  blooming  and  mellowing  in  luxuriance,  jd 
denied  the  delicious  tasto,  it  excited  no  passion  but  despair.  Whea 
the  mandate  of  their  sovereign  summoned  them  to  their  native  shorei^ 
a  deeper  horror  seemed  to  shade  the  darkness  of  despotism.  Ihej 
beheld,  with  mingled  grief  and  indignation,  a  people  in  the  most  fiartOt 
country  of  Europe,  amid  the  profusion  of  the  bounties  of  natiix«| 
obliged  to  live  on  the  gleanings  of  their  own  industry.  The  scanty  pit" 
tanoc,  saved  from  the  exactions  of  arbitrary  power,  yielded  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  to  satisfy  the  boundless  demands  of  s  rapackm 
clergy.  A  kingdom  converted  to  a  Bastile,  in  which  the  mind  vii 
imprisoned  by  a  triple  impenetrable  wall  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  despotism.    The  fervid  spirit  which  ^owed  within  them  soon  per- 
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faded  their  country,  and  threatened  destraction  to  their  govenunent 
On  the  first  fiivorable  contingency,  the  enthusiastic  energies  of  reviying 
Vbeedom  burst  the  cerements  which  had  confined  it  tor  two  thousand 
yeais,  and  the  Crothic  &bric  of  feudal  absurdity,  with  all  its  pompous 
pageants,  colossal  piUars  and  prescriptive  bulwarks,  the  wonder  and 
^aneration  of  ages,  was  instantly  levelled  with  the  dust. 

"An  astonished  world  viewed  with  awful  admiiition  the  stupendous 
vreck.  They  beheld,  with  pleasing  exultation,  the  fSair  fabric  of 
Freedom  rising  in  simple  proportion  and  majestic  grace  upon  the  mighty 
r«in.  The  gloomy  horrors  of  despotism  fled  before  the  splendid  eSiil- 
of  the  sun  of  liberty.  The  potent  rays  of  science  pierced  the 
of  ignorance  and  error,  '  republican  visions  were  realized,  and  the 
of  reason  appeared  to  commence  its  splendid  progress.'  But  the 
viiirhrind  of  discord  direatened  to  raze  the  fiibric  from  its  foundation, 
lowering  clouds  of  contention  hung  around,  and  darkened  the 
Fayette,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  was  abandoned  by  the  people 
lAom  he  saved,  and  became  a  victim  to  despotic  cruelty  and  coward* 
ipa.  The  damp,  poisonous  exhalations  of  a  gloomy  dungeon  now 
incunele  and  chill  that  bosom,  whose  philanthropy  was  coextensive  with 
Ae  universe,  whose  patriotism  no  power  could  extinguish,  no  dan- 
ipn  afqpaL  But,  illuminated  by  the  rectitude  of  thy  heart  and  the 
aagnanimity  of  thy  virtue,  the  trickling  dews  of  thy  prison- walls  shall 
^paiHn  with  more  enviable  lustre  than  the  most  luminous  diadem  that 
j^foters  on  the  brow  of  the  haughtiest  emperor."  The  apostrophe  to 
Itf&yette  was  uttered  at  the  precise  time  when  the  patriot  was  Ian- 
gpiriiing  in  the  dungeon  of  Ohnutz. 

John  Phillips,  a  son  of  William  Phillips  and  Margaret,  a  daughter 
•ff  Jacob  Wendell,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1770.  His  mother 
Wm  a  hdy  of  fervent  piety ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Palfirey  relates  that  her  son 
aafcrmed  him  that  his  mother,  at  the  last  interview  when  she  was  able 
ta  aaatain  a  connected  conversation,  on  the  occasion  of  an  assurance  from 
that  her  directions  ^ould  be  strictly  fulfilled  after  her  death, 
herself^  and,  addressing  him  in  a  manner  of  the  most  emphatic 
apjemnity,  she  charged  him  to  remember  then  the  many  oflBcial  oaths 
ka  had  taken.  His  birthplace  was  on  the  ancient  Phillips  estate,  now 
Iwmn  as  Ka  89  Washington-street,  where  his  widowed  mother  kept 
adry-goods  shop  for  many  years. 

Wboi  seven  yean  of  age,  he  entered  Phillips'  Academy,  at  Ando- 
fimaded  bj  his  relatives,  where  he  received  instruction,  reBi<£ng 
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in  the  fiunily  of  lieat  Gov.  Samuel  Phillips,  until  he  entered  Hanmtf 
College  in  1784.  After  his  graduation,  when  he  gave  the  salutatory 
oimtion,  he  read  law  with  Judge  Dawes,  the  successor  of  Oliver  Weo- 
ddl,  in  Suffolk  Probate.  On  being  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  SuBblk  bar,  and  in  1794  married  Sally,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Walley,  a  merchant  and  selectman  of  Boston. 

Li  the  year  1800,  says  Enapp,  the  population  of  Boston  had  so 
much  increased  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  petition  the  Legiskk- 
tore  to  establish  a  Municipal  Court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  the  Common 
Pleas,  had  become  burdened  by  the  numerous  entries  cm  the  criminal 
side  of  the  docket;  and  parties  in  civil  actions  suffered  tedious 
delays,  while  the  courts  were  engaged  in  jail  delivery.  The  Muni- 
eipal  Court  was  established  in  1800,  and  George  Bichards  Minot 
became  its  first  judge,  and  John  Phillips  was  selected  as  a  public  pros- 
eentor,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  laws.  He  was  annually  elected 
town  advocate  for  this  purpose,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Peter  O. 
Thacher.  In  1803  he  was  elected  a  representative,  and  in  1804  he 
was  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  station  he  occupied  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  president  of  this  body  for  ten  years.  In  1809  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  until  that  court  was  abolished  for 
another  on  a  new  model.  In  1820  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  to  the 
ixmvention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  the  State,  where  he  dis- 
played great  wisdom  and  playful  humor.  In  remarks  on  the  third 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights,  on  which  there  was  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, he  urged  its  indefinite  postponement,  saying  it  was  well  to  remem- 
ber the  adage.  When  you  know  not  what  to  do,  take  care  not  to  do  you 
know  not  what  He  hoped  they  should  not  resemble  the  man  who  had 
the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone,  ^'I  was  well;  I  would  be  better,  and 
here  I  am." 

In  1812  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  College,  which  station  he  filled  until  his  decease,  and  was 
firequently  moderator  of  the  town-meetings  of  the  old  town  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  twelve  who  reported 
a  city  charter,  which  was  adopted  by  the  town  on  January  1,  1822. 
One  attempt  having  been  made  to  elect  a  mayor,  without  success,  Mr. 
Phillips  was  solicited  to  stand  as  candidate,  in  order  to  effect  a  union ; 
and  he  received  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.     He  was  inaugurated| 
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1, 1822.     A  powerful  minority  of  the  citizens  decidedly  preferred 
B^riarchal  Bystem  of  the  selectmen.     Others  decidedly  advocated 
n  and  energetic  measures.     In  acting  out  the  principles  of  the 
er,   Mayor  Phillips  was  kind,   conciliatory,  and  conservative, 
was  the  general  confidence  at  the  time  in  his  taste  and  judgment, 
le  could  have  taken  what  direction  he  preferred  in  regard  to  the 
in  which  the  mayor  should  in  future  bear  the  forms  of  office, 
were  for  display  and  pomp.     Mr.  Phillips  preferred  republican 
icity,  and  probably,  by  his  example,  we  are  saved  the  trappings 
ord  mayor^s  day,  or  any  profiiseness  at  an  annual  organization  of 
aty  authorities.     Mayor  Quincy,  his  successor,  said,  ''  The  first 
iistration  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  our  city 
and  on  right  principles ;  and  whatever  success  may  attend  those 
lome  after  them,  they  will  be  largely  indebted  for  it  to  the  wisdom 
idelity  of  their  predecessors."     The  course  of  his  control  over  the  ,. -^ 

^vemment  was  unruffled  as  Lake  Ontario  on  a  calm,  sunny  day,  V.  ,.  >'    ^ 

.  striking  contrast  to  the  measures  of  his  successor,  whose  opera- 
like the  rushings  of  the  resistless  Niagara,  in  its  vicinity,  washed 
the  old  landmarks,  when  Boston  lost  its  identity  as  a  town. 
I  a  speaker,  Mr.  Phillips  was  clear,  forcible,  conciliatory  and 
ions.  His  voice  was  strong,  without  harshness,  and  his  words 
1  without  any  great  effi>rt  If  he  never  gave  any  striking  sped- 
of  eloquence,  he  certainly  never  mortified  his  friends  by  a  foilure 
bate,  so  often  the  misfortune  amongst  those  who  sometimes  reach 
iblime.  He  was  not  unfrequently,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  called 
ake  speeches  before  several  different  bodies  of  men,  on  various 
otB, —  political,  educational,  commercial,  financial  or  philanthropic, 
d  at  all  times  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and 
ire ;  and  probably  no  cotemporary  of  any  standing,  in  a  moment 
airy,  could  say  to  him,  '^  My  advice  is  as  often  followed  as  yours, 
be  influence  you  have  I  have  also." 

lyor  Phillips  was  of  the  common  height  in'stature.  His  foce  was 
with  expressive  eyes,  and  his  cheeks  were  of  a  very  ruddy  hue ; 
partially  gray  hair,  like  a  half-powdered  dressing,  and  very  neat 
.  His  appearance  as  president  of  the  Senate,  or  at  the  meetings  of 
anicipal  authorities,  was  manly  and  dij^nified.     In  his  countenance 
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flxmght  in  Ilia  letters  and  oonyersation ;  and  it  is  not  singalur  that  tlie 
last  impresaicMis  of  a  man  dioold  be  religioTis,  who  learned  to  pray  as 
he  learned  his  alf^bet,  in  his  mother's  arms,  and,  at  school,  was  as 
oarefol  to  commit  his  biblical  lesson  as  to  retain  his  classical  studies. 
He  presided  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  previous  to  his  death,  and  was  a 
qpectator  at  the  delivery  of  the  election  sermon  at  the  Old  South 
(Siurch.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night  he  became  so  unwell 
as  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  and  in  the  morning  he  for 
a  short  time  appeared  relieved,  but,  on  a  relapse  of  spasms,  occasioned 
by  an  ossification  of  the  heart,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
expired,  May  29,  1823.  The  chmorous  notes  of  &me,  breathed  over 
the  ccmqueror's  bier,  have  no  music  in  them,  without  the  conception  of 
indestructible  virtue  in  his  mind,  as  it  shone  in  Phillips. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Phillips  &inily  of  New  England  was  Rev. 
Qeorge  Phillips,  of  Baymond,  Norfolk  county.  Old  England,  who  came 
to  America  in  1630,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  Watertown.  The 
children  of  Mayor  Phillips  were  Thomas  Walley,  H.  G.  1814 ;  George 
W.,  H.  G.  1829 ;  Wendell,  H.  G.  1831,  ever  active  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  a  graceful  speaker  and  fine  classical  scholar;  Grenville 
Tudor,  H.  G.  1836;  John  G.,  H.  G.  1826,  in  the  ministry;  Sarah 
H.|  married  Alonzo  Gray,  of  Brookline;  Margaret  W.,  married  Dr. 
Edward  Reynolds,  of  Boston ;  Miriam,  married  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  of 
the  Old  South  Ghurch.  The  eldest  son  was  for  many  years  clerk  of 
Soflblk  Municipal  Gourt.  It  were  glory  enough  to  have  had  such  a 
fiunily,  and  lived  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  without  being  in  elevated 
public  stations.  Blessings  on  the  memory  of  the  first  mayor  of  Boston ! 
Mr.  Otis,  a  successor,  said  of  him,  that  '^  his  aim  was  to  allure,  and 
not  to  repel ;  to  reconcile  by  gentle  reform,  not  to  revolt  by  startling 
mnovation, —  so  that,  while  he  led  us  into  a  new  and  fairer  creation, 
we  felt  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  scenes  and  comforts  of  home." 

«  His  hand  and  heart  both  open  and  both  firee. 
For  what  he  has  he  gives,  —  what  thinks,  he  shows  ;  # 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guides  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath." 
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GEORGE  BLAKE. 

JULY  4,  1796.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

The  impassioned  and  declamatory  oration  of  Mr.  Blake  is  strongly 
Vfincive  of  the  zeal  of  a  youthful  politician :  '^  The  whole  continent  of 
Jbnerica,  according  to  ministerial  calculations,  was  destined  to  become 
appendage  to  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Greorge  the  Third ; 
the  people  of  America,  like  the  dragon  of  Hesperides,  would  have 
allowed  the  honor  to  cherish  and  protect  the  firuit  of  which  they 
refused  the  power  to  participate.  A  project  so  infernal  in  its 
dhrign,  at  the  same  time  so  uncertain  in  its  event,  could  have  been 
gWMintcid  but  by  a  ministry  in  the  very  dotage  of  wickedness,  approved 
bm  by  a  monarch  in  leading-strings,  and  seconded  only  by  the 
BBlhinking  automatons  who  never  move  or  act  but  from  the  impulse  of 
tfcfmr  sovereign.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  more  rational  part  of  that 
Mnded  people,  we  shall  not  forget  the  feeling  remonstrances  which 
vne  poured  forth  by  the  purer  spirits  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  vain ! 
1m  vain  did  a  Chatham,  and  a  Camden,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  foresee 
«id  proQonnoe  the  &tal  issue  that  awaited  the  measures  of  their  gov- 
tmnent.''  Again  Mr.  Blake  says,  '^  Parliament,  by  their  usual  sane- 
titrf  of  pretension,  could  no  longer  conceal  the  malignity  of  their 
dsaigDS.  That  secret  cabinet  of  iniquity  was  now  thrown  open,  and, 
Miold !  like  the  den  of  the  Cyclops,  it  exhibited  a  group  of  demons 
in  forging  engines  of  destruction, —  in  &bricating  chains,  dag- 
and  fetters,  to  enslave  or  destroy  her  devoted  colonies." 
George  Blake  was  a  descendant  of  William  Blake,  the  common 
noestor,  who  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct.  25,  1663,  and  bequeathed  by 
bis  will  funds  for  keeping  a  fence  or  wall  around  the  burying-ground 
b  Dorchester,  to  keep  hogs  and  other  vermin  from  rooting  up  the 
kodie»of  the  saints.  George,  the  subject  of  this  outline,  was  bom  at 
Bbrdwick,  Mass.,  1769,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789, 
iriien  he  took  part  in  a  conference  with  Samuel  Haven  —  '^  Whether 
•■limited  toleration  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion."  He  was  a 
itodent  at  law  under  Grovemor  Sullivan,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
|7M.  He  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  when  he  delivered 
the  onUioii  at  the  request  of  the  town.     On  the  same  day,  Gov. 
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Samuel  Adams  laid  the  oomer-stone  of  the  State-house  in  BostoUi 
who  said,  ''May  the  principles  of  our  excellent  constitution,  founded 
in  nature  and  in  the  rights  of  man,  be  ably  defended  here;"  and  in 
the  year  previous,  Grov.  Adams  said,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  in  Paris,  ''  May  the  laurel  of  victory 
never  wither  on  the  brow  of  republicanism."  Mr.  Blake  married 
Bachel  Baly,  who  died  in  early  life,  and  he  married  a  second  time 
Sarah  MurdocL  On  the  fourth  of  February,  1800,  Mr.  Blake  deliv- 
ered a  eulogy  on  Washington,  for  St  John's  Lodge.  In  1801  he  was 
appwntcd  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts,  at 
which  time  he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  Mr. 
Blake  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  convention  for  the 
revision  of  the  State  constitution,  in  1820.  His  speeches  on  important 
topics  were  frequent,  and  no  man  displayed  a  keener  jealousy  for  the 
democracy,  or  readier  adroitness  of  conception.  In  his  speech  on  sen- 
alorial  apportionment,  he  remarked  that  he  considered  the  constitution 
of  this  commonwealth  the  purest  and  most  perfect  model  of  republican 
government  that  ever  existed  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe.  There  cannot 
be  found  in  any  State,  or  in  the  world,  a  constitution  so  free  and  so 
liberal  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  we  now  have,  independent  of 
any  amendments  which  may  be  proposed.  He  had  been  a  republican 
in  the  most  gloomy  times, —  it  was  bshionable  to  be  republican  now, — 
^nd  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  desert  republicanism  at  such  a  time. 
He  said  that  he  had  used  the  other  day  a  very  improper  figure,  when 
he  called  the  Senate  the  rich  man's  citadel.  It  was  no  more  the 
citadel  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor  man.  It  was  the  only  branch  of 
the  government  which  was  particularly  designed  for  the  protection  of 
property,  and  the  protection  was  as  important  for  those  who  have  little 
as  for  those  who  have  much.  Mr.  Blake  opposed  the  investiture  of 
Boston  into  a  city  corporation,  and  also  opposed  the  city  charter,  as 
subversive  of  democracy.  He  was  the  first  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  mayoralty.  In  1829  Mr.  Blake  resigned  his  office  of  District 
Attorney,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  House,  until  his  advance  to  the 
Senate,  in  1833.  He  was  profound  in  legal  acquirement,  and  his 
forensic  powers  were  of  a  high  order.  His  control  over  the  jury  was 
often  irresistible.  The  propriety  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  his 
fervor  in  debate,  excited  admiration.  He  was  an  active  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Worcester 
National  .^Igis,  edited  by  his  brother^  Francis  Blake,  and  a  decided 
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lie  of  the  measnreB  of  Jeflbraon.  His  q)eeche8  in  General  Court) 
ftmed  aiguments  at  the  bar,  were  often  published.  All  that 
Hake  said  was  delivered 


-^-^-  **  in  Bueh  apt  and  gracious  words 
That  younger  ears  played  truant  at  his  tale. 
And  older  hearings  were  quite  ravished, 
80  Tolnble  and  sweet  was  his  disoourse." 


ed  October  6, 1841. 
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JULT  4,  1796.    lOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHORTEIBS. 

the  nervons  and  patriotic  performance  of  our  orator,  we  haye 
Bppy  exordium :  '*  It  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  fact  in  politicai 
iphy,  that  Liberty  descended  from  heayen  on  the  4th  of  July, 
We  are  assembled  on  this  day,  the  twentieth  anniyersary  of 
Ifent,  to  sympathise  in  those  pleasures  which  none  but  freemen 
Djoy,  to  exchange  those  mutual  congratulations  which  none  but 
mean  express. 

lie  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  liberty  was  the  declaration 
■erican  independence.  Her  apostles,  the  yenerable  Congress, 
I  mode  of  eyangelizing  made  many  a  Felix  tremble,  sealed  the 
and  issued  the  death-warrant  of  despotism.  The  measure  of 
liquity  was  filled  up.  The  decree  was  gone  forth,  and  Amcr- 
were  elected  by  Qoi  to  redeem  from  bondage  the  miserable 
s  of  arbitrary  power.  But  it  would  haye  been  of  no  ayail  for 
to  publish  to  the  enslayed  the  beauties  of  freedom,  describe  her 
Mj  and  urge  the  duty  of  possessing  her,  while  they  themsclyes 
leclared,  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  liable  to  be  bounden 
I  will  and  laws  of  that  oyerbearing  kingdom,  '  in  all  cases  what- 
*.'  They  disdained  an  inconsistency  of  character, —  they  pro- 
[  the  world  with  a  glorious  example,  by  effecting  their  own 
ipation.  Yes,  my  fellow-countrymen  !  you  indignantly  refused 
sabmiasion  to  the  usurpation  of  Great  Britain  —  to  the  imposi- 
if  her  Parliament,  and  the  insolence  of  her  ministry.  Afker 
^g  reaaoning  and  argument  to  her  absurd  pretensions,  and 
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fied  remonstrance  to  her  unjustifiable  enoroadimentBy  the  aGlenn  appi 
was  made  to  Heaven, —  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  oooe  insepnUi 
tie  of  connection  between  the  two  countries  serered  in  twain.  Tki 
mighty  blow  resounded  through  the  uniyerse.  The  nations  of  Urn 
earth  were  astonished,  dumb  with  surprise,  or  trembling  with  app^ 
hension.  The  deep-rooted  thrones  of  aged  nxxiarchieB  were  sbskaili 
their  centres.  The  Bastiles  of  tyranny,  riven  by  the  shook,  idnctai^ 
admitted  the  rays  of  hope  to  gladden  the  desponding  hearts  of  tUr 
wretched  tenants,  and  opened  to  their  view  a  distant  prospect  tf 
scenes  illumined  with  Liberty's  full  and  perfect  day." 

John  Lathrop  was  bom  in  Boston,  January,  1772.  His  fiidieriH 
pastor  of  the  New  Brick  Church,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  had  beoa 
the  minister.  Owing  to  differences  in  the  church,  which  origiDBtal 
the  New  North  Church,  when  Bev.  Peter  Thachar  was  its  fiat 
pastor,  the  New  Brick  Society  elevated  the  figure  of  a  oock,  as  a  na% 
upon  the  steeple,  out  of  derision  to  Mr.  Thacher,  whose  CfariitiH 
name  was  Peter,  says  Eliot,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  north  wi^ 
which  turned  the  head  of  the  cock  towank  the  New  North  Ghnnf^ 
when  it  was  placed  upon  the  spindle,  a  merry  fi^ow  sat  astride  om 
it,  and  crowed  three  times,  to  complete  the  ceremony.  Bev.  Br. 
Lathrop  was  a  fervent  patriot :  and,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  miinnMn 
in  King-street,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was  printed,  entitled  "  Imi- 
cent  Blood  Crying  to  God  from  the  Streets  of  Boston."  The  subject 
of  this  outline  pursued  the  study  of  law  under  Christopher  Gore,  bit 
he  was  soon  known  more  as  a  poet  than  a  lawyer,  as  his  poetzj 
appeared  in  the  journals.  In  1797,  after  the  delivery  of  the  orataoQ 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  removed  to  Dedham,  and  became  deik 
of  Norfolk  courts,  but  soon  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  became  as 
intimate  with  Paine  and  Prentiss,  the  poets. 

In  1799  he  made  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  where  he  hoped  the  patron- 
age of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  In  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  fir 
instructing  the  rising  generation  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Lathrop  presented  tD 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  governor-general,  a  plan  of  an  insti- 
tution at  which  the  youths  of  India  might  receive  an  education,  patron- 
ized by  government,  without  going  to  England  for  that  purpose,  h 
an  interview  Avith  his  lordship,  Mr.  Lathrop  urged  with  great  eioqpeaot 
the  advantages  of  such  a  plan ;  but  his  lordship  decidedly  (qpposed 
him,  remarking,  with  vehemence,  ^^No,  no,  sir;  India  is,  and  efor 
ou^t  to  be,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain;  the  seeds  of  indiniuiakeii 
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not  be  sown  Iiere.  Establishing  a  semiiiary  in  New  England  at 
mmtoAj  a  period  of  time  hastened  your  revolution  half  a  century." 
tb  established  a  school  tot  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  became  a 
inter  for  the  Calcutta  Post;  and,  after  a  ten  years'  residence,  returned 
»  hk  country.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Joseph  Peirce,  Esq., 
ihotn  he  married  in  1798 ;  and  he  married  a  second  time, —  Miss 
Iril,  of  Calcutta.  His  work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  India 
mB  never  published.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  taught  a  school, 
hfirered  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  published  songs  and  orations, 
Bd  contributed  to  the  public  journals.  He  published  a  school-book 
m  tiie  use  of  globes.  He  soon  removed  to  Washington,  where,  and  at 
liorgetown  in  the  vicinity,  he  practised  as  an  instructor,  lecturer,  and 
in  the  newspapers.  He  obtained  a  situation  in  the  post-office, 
died  Jan.  80,  1820,  a  victim  of  sensibility,  and  a  son  of  frailties 
misfortune. 

« Ijdkiop^s  best  poem  was  the  ^^  Speech  of  Canonicus."  In  1813  he 
Mmred  the  first  anniversary  discourse  for  the  Associate  Instructors 
if  Toath  in  Boston;  in  1798,  an  oration  for  4th  of  July,  at  Dedham ; 
^ICsaonic  address  at  Gharlestown,  in  1811,  and  a  Monody  bn  John  L. 
ftllbot,  in  1815.  When  he  graduated  at  college,  in  1789,  he  delivered 
I  poem  on  the  Influence  of  Civil  Institutions  on  the  Social  and  Moral 
PiMilties.     Lathrop  once  closed  an  ode  as  follows  : 

"  Te  sainted  spirits  of  the  just, 

Departed  friends,  we  raise  our  eyes 
From  humbler  scenes  of  mouldering  dust, 

To  brighter  mansions  in  the  skies,  — 
Where  Faith  and  Hope,  their  trials  past. 

Shall  smile  in  endless  joy  secure, 
And  Charity*s  blest  reign  shall  last 

While  heayen's  eternal  courts  endure.'* 


JOHN  CALLENDER. 

JULT  4,  1797.    FOB  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

JoHV  Callskder  was  horn  at  Boston,  Feb.  4,  1772,  and  son  of 
Qi||.  gloiMT  Gallender,  who  married  Elinbeth,  sister  of  Got.  Gore, 
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Nor.  23, 1768.  Ho  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1779,  and  graduated 
ai  Harvard  Cdl^  in  1790.  His  topic  at  commencement  was  an  ora- 
tion, in  French,  on  thp  reyolation  in  France.  He  was  an  attorney- 
ai-law,  and  married  Catharine  Templeman,  of  Georgetown,  Md., 
Nov.  28, 1794 ;  was  lieutenant  of  the  Boston  Light  Infismtry,  on  its 
institution,  in  1798 ;  was  a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature^ 
secretary  of  Massachusetts  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  clerk  of  tlii 
Supreme  Judicial  Court     He  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  21,  1833. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Callender  it  is  remarked  '^  that  our  Revolution 
was  so  little  disgraced  by  cruelty  and  injustice,  much  is  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  our  clergy;  and  it  is  with  pride  I  here  offer  my  humble  tribute 
of  applause  to  that  devout  and  learned  profession.  The  holy  precepts 
of  our  religion  which  they  inculcated,  and  the  bright  examples  of  virtue 
which  they  exhibited,  gave  them  a  great  and  merited  influence  with 
the  people.  To  their  eternal  honor  be  it  recorded,  that  influence, 
exerted  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  humanity,  in  a  great  measure 
restrained  those  wild  excesses  which  have  too  frequently  blasted  in  the 
execution  a  cause  designed  by  the  noblest  motives  of  the  human  mind." 


JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

JT7LT  4,  1798.    FOB  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

Our  orator  remarks,  with  nervous  vigor:  "The  factious  spirits 
whose  intrigues  have  produced  such  losses  and  distress  to  the  United 
States,  and  forced  our  federated  stars  from  the  pathway  of  peace  and 
heaven,  are  servile  copyists  of  those  ancient  enemies  of  colonial  inde* 
pendence.  They  have  neither  the  claim  of  originals,  the  merit  of 
ingenuity,  or  the  charm  of  novelty.  It  is  not  a  mere  general  resem- 
blance ;  it  is  the  old  piece  in  a  new  position, —  the  same  in  character 
and  attitude,  in  expression  and  passion,  in  drapery  and  design.  The 
tories  and  royalists  of  old  time,  compared  with  the  true  friends  of  Amer- 
ica, were  a  small  and  weak  party,  unable  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Ambition  which  cannot  be  gratified  by  honorable  means 
Im9  a.  sure  resource  in  intrigue.  Their  invitations  stimulated  and 
eDMoniged  aggression.    They  marked  out  the  plan  for  our  enemies. 
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Iride  and  oonqaer.  Insert  your  inflnenoe  amid  the  parties  of  the 
Cormpt  the  aTaricioas,  frighten  the  weak,  vilify  virtue,  tom 
to  ridicale,  weaken  the  obligations  of  morality,  destroy  the 
of  religion,  make  men  worthy  to  be  slaves,  and  they  will  sue 
r  ftlters.  How  minutely  the  opponents  of  the  will  of  the  people 
Mve  adhered  to  these  principles  in  our  day,  is  too  obvious  to  remark. 
FSb  ahall  find  the  likeness  not  less  striking,  if,  keeping  our  own  times 
I  wiew,  we  call  to  recollection  the  arts  by  which  the  tories  and  royal- 
li  formerly  played  this  eternal  game  of  tyranny.  To  encourage  and 
rite  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  they  everywhere  proclaimed  us 
dhrided  people :  that,  embarked  in  a  common  cause,  we  refused  to 
Ihr  oar  share  of  expense ;  that,  reared  under  their  wing,  in  our  strength, 
li^iere  unmindful  of  our  patrons.  In  America  different  changes  were 
They  attempted  to  set  at  variance  the  southern  and  northern 
;  to  make  the  orders  of  State  contend ;  to  render  the  poor  sus- 
of  the  rich, —  the  rich  fearful  of  the  poor.  They  told  the  people 
t  Aeets  and  armies ;  of  the  power  of  the  adversary,  and  their  weak- 
MB.  The  arms  and  victories  of  a  nation,  then  styled  terrible  to  her 
■amies  and  generous  to  her  friends,  were  painted  in  colors  best  suited 
»  alarm.  The  sin,  the  crying  sin,  of  ingratitude  to  a  nation  who  had 
M{^t  our  battles,  the  bones  of  whose  warriors  were  mingled  in  the 
HK  plains  with  ours,  was  blazoned  in  terms  designed  to  make  us 
fious  and  contemptible  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  man  of  talent 
■d  virtue  was  designated  as  an  object  of  the  most  atrocious  slander. 
imr  clergy, —  Ged  ever  preserve  to  them  the  glorious  prerogative !  — 
ihmniated  by  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Our  patriots,  loaded  with 
ffery  insult  which  abandoned  minds  could  invent :  — Otis,  the  spirited 
il  el^ant  statesman ;  Mayhew,  the  man  of  wit,  learmng,  and  piety ; 
BftmSy  the  equal  pride  of  past  and  present  times." 
Joaiah  Qnincy  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  Phil- 
)gBf  who  were  married  October,  1769.  The  memory  of  his  fiither 
A  be  ever  dear  in  the  records  of  patriotism,  for  his  dignified  defence 
it  Ae  British  soldiers,  and  his  manly  arguments  on  the  Boston  Port 
Id.  Previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  April  26,  1775,  just  as 
m  readied  within  sight  of  Gape  Ann,  in  his  beloved  country,  when  on 
ii  vetnrn  from  a  visit  to  London  for  his  health,  Mr.  Quincy  says,  in 
Hi  jfSif  <'  I  (^ve  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
Jttm,  Algemoo  Sidney's  works,  John  Locke's  works.  Lord  Bacon's 
pfib,  Gwdon's  Tadtns,  and  Cato's  Letters.    May  the  qpirit  of  libeiiy 
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rest  npoQ  him ! "    Thu  only  son,  JoBiah,  was  bom  wX  Bosloii,  Fiih.  4, 
1772,  on  the  Gallender  estate,  now  166  Waahingfcon-etieei,  dm  Mail- 
boro'-street;  and,  by  the  Old  Soath  reoorisy  he  was  baploed  Fdk.  li, 
1772.    It  18  said  that  his  &ther  was  the  first  Boston  kivyer  whoial 
up  a  sign-board  oyer  his  office-door.    Many  of  his  nearest  omM* 
tions  were  dispersed  by  the  si^  of  Boston.    His  mother  had  besi 
detained  in  the  town  by  the  dangerous  iUness  of  both  tbeir  diiUbm 
Hisonly  sister  died  April  18, 1775.    Afterthis  event,  his  mother,  vidi 
her  only  surviying  child,  sought  the  protection  of  her  parents,  at  tkv 
place  of  refuge  at  Norwich,  in  Connecticat    Yoong  Josiah  was  pnpml 
for  college  at  Phillips'  Academy,  in  Andover,  an  institotiQn  estahMri 
by  a  relative  in  1778.    He  graduated  at  Harvaid  CoQege  in  17M^ 
when  he  gaye  an  English  oration  on  the  Ideal  Superiority  of  the  PuiMl 
Age  in  Literature  and  Pohtics ;  engaged  in  legal  studies  nnder  Bol 
Judge  Tudor;  was  early  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  married  EliiaSani^ 
daughterof John  Morton,  Esq.,  merchant  and  banker,  of  New  York,  Ju% 
1797.    He  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge,  in  179i 
In  1796  Mr.  Quincy  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Kstoriod 
Society,  and  was  its  treasurer  fipom  1808  to  1820.     He  was  prisiikii 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  from  1820  to  1830,  and  author  of  its  History 
and  Biography  of  its  Founders,  published  in  1851.     Mr.  Qumcy  ma 
in  1804  elected  to  the  State  Senate;   a  representatiYe  in  Coi^Mi 
from  the  year  1805  to  1818,  and  consequently  present  at  the 
of  commercial  restrictions,  embargo,  and  war.     Naturally  imj 
from  his  earliest  youth,  indiscretion  often  marked  his  career;  but  kil 
ingenuous  heart  always  guided  him  to  retract  his  rashness.     He  ny 
oyer  fearless,  and  of  feryent  eloquence.    His  speeches  are  among  Iki 
best  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.     His  admirable  minori^ 
address  in  Congress  is  imperishable.     As  an  indication  of  the  playfid 
wit  of  Mr.  Quincy,  we  find  in  the  diary  of  his  pastor,  Bey.  Josqph  S. 
Buckminster,  this  record  under  date  September,  1805 :     '^  PresideBt 
Nott  preached  in  Brattle-street  Church ;    the  fullest  audience  em 
known  there,  except  on  ordination-day.     Epigram  made  oa  by  Joaiik 
Quincy. 

*  Delight  and  inatroction  have  people,  I  wot. 
Who  in  seeing  not  aee,  and  in  hearing  hear  not*  '* 

Mr.  Quincy  was  major  of  the  Boston  Hussars,  on  its  institatkn,  ii 
1810,  and  continued  its  commander  until  1816.      It  was  the 
superb  troop  of  horse  ever  known  in  the  town. 
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Boring  the  diacassion  in  Congress  on  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
QuDCj  saffered  himself  at  times  to  be  so  passionately  inflamed  with 
«|pp08ition  to  the  Democratic  members,  as  to  forget,  in  the  warm  excite- 
aMDt,  the  pore  feeling  of  decorum  and  dignified  respect  so  important 
t»  their  elevated  station ;  and  the  poignancy  of  his  grief,  after  impetu- 
omdy  pouring  out  such  figures  as  follow,  fiur  overbalanced  the  moment- 
pleasure  of  hurling  around  bitter  invectives.  He  described  them, 
said,  as  '^  young  politicians,  with  the  pin-feathers  yet  unshed,  and 
shell  sticking  upon  them, —  perfectly  unfledged, —  though  they 
lattered  and  cackled  upon  the  floor  of  Congress ;  bloodhound  mongrels, 
lAo  were  kept  in  pay  to  hunt  down  all  that  opposed  the  court ;  a  pack 
rf  mangy  dogs  of  reoent  importation,  their  backs  still  sore  with  the 
iliqpes  of  European  castigation,  and  their  necks  marked  with  the 
ifeek-oidlar.''  At  another  time  he  described  them  as  '^  &wning  syc- 
1,  reptiles  who  crawled  at  the  feet  of  the  president,  and  left 
filthy  slime  upon  the  carpet  of  the  palace." 
c  Henry  Clay,  then  the  champion  of  the  Democratic  party,  repelled 
Ae  rode  severity  of  Josiah  Quincy  with  great  effect,  remarking  of  Jef- 
fenoD,  that  "  he  is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence  upon  the 
■Bmmit  of  his  own  fiivorite  mountain,  than  he  is  liftied  by  the  serenity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the 
■iligDant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No !  his  own 
bdoved  Monticello  is  not  less  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  against 
,  than  is  this  illustrious  man  by  the  whole  British  pack,  set 
firom  the  Essex  kennel !  When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
kfea  compelled  to  allude  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his 
jboscd  ancestors, —  when  he  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or, 
if  lie  lives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain 
|nito, —  the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his  mem- 
irjr  hcmored  and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of 
tm  people,  and  the  period  of  bis  administration  will  be  looked  back  to 
of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  history  —  an 
in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert  But  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon  ;  he  has,  indeed,  secured  to  himself  a  more  imperishable  fame 
imn  I  hod  supposed.  I  think  it  was  about  four  years  ago  that  he 
lobmiUed  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an  instructive  proposition 
far  ma  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  house  condescended  to 
■■■ider  it  The  gentleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  moder- 
rtion,  and  urbanity.    The  house  decided  i^Km  it  in  the  meet  solemn 
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ninner,  and,  althougli  the  gentleman  had  somewhere  obtained  a 
aeoond,  the  final  rote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hundred  and  seyenteen 
against,  the  proposition.!  The  same  historic  page  that  transmitted  to 
posterity  the  virtae  and  the  glory  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  France,  for 
their  admiration  and  example,  has  preserved  the  in&mons  name  of  the 
frantic  assassin  of  that  excellent  monarch !  " 

In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Qoiucy  on  the  proposal  to  reviye  and  enforce 
the  non-intercourse  law  against  Great  Britain,  wherein  he  argues  that 
it  is  not  fiscal,  nor  protective  of  manufoctures,  nor  competent  to  coeroe, 
nor  the  product  of  any  prospective  intelligence,  but  the  result  of 
diaotic  opinions,  he  remarked  that  ''  they  who  btroduced  it  abjured 
it  They  who  advocated  it  did  not  wish,  and  scarcely  knew,  its  use. 
And  now  that  it  is  said  to  be  extended  over  us,  no  man  in  this  nation, 
who  values  his  reputation,  will  take  his  Bible  oath  that  it  is  ineffectual 
and  legal  operation.  There  is  an  old  riddle,  on  a  coffin,"  said  Ifr. 
Quincy,  "  which  I  presume  we  all  learnt  when  we  were  boys,  that  is 
aa  perfect  a  representation  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of 
this  thing  called  non-intercourse,  as  is  possible  to  bo  conceived : 

'  There  was  a  man  bespoke  a  thing, 
Whieh,  when  the  maker  home  did  bring, 
Tliat  same  maker  did  refuse  it, — 
The  man  that  spoke  for  it  did  not  use  it, — 
And  he  who  had  it  did  not  know 
Whether  he  had  it,  jea  or  no.* 

True  it  is,  that  if  this  non-intercourse  shall  ever  be,  in  reality,  sub- 
tended over  us,  the  similitude  will  Ml,  in  a  material  point.  The  poor 
tenant  of  the  coffin  is  ignorant  of  his  state.  But  the  poor  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  Uterally  buried  alive  in  non-intercourse,  and 
realize  the  grave  closing  on  themselves  and  their  hopes,  with  a  full 
and  cruel  consciousness  of  all  the  horrors  of  their  condition." 
Our  rustic  bard,  Dinsmore,  says : 

'*  Non-interoonrse !  the  thing  is  hollow, — 
A  measure  causeless,  Tague,  and  shallow  ! 
The  heads  who  formed  it  sure  were  mellow  !  " 

We  find  the  following  bold  figure  in  Mr.  Quincy's  speech  on  the 
neoesaity  of  repealing  the  embargo  law :  '^  An  embargo  liberty  was 
never  cradled  in  Massachusetts.     Our  liberty  was  not  so  mudi  a 
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WMmftain,  as  a  sea-nymph.  She  was  free  as  air.  She  could  swim, 
m  she  could  run.  The  ocean  was  her  cradle.  Our  fathers  met  her 
m  A»  came,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the  waves.  They 
ifm^t  her  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach.  They  courted  her 
^ikikt  she  was  spreading  her  nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an  embargo 
liberty,  a  handcuffed  liberty,  a  liberty  in  fetters,  a  liberty  traversing 
'lalween  the  four  sides  of  a  prison,  and  beating  her  head  against  the 
walls,  is  none  of  our  oflbpring.  We  abjure  the  monster.  Its  parent- 
9gfi  18  all  inland." 

i  When  the  exciting  question  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the 
iUbiod  was  agitated,  Mr.  Quincy  used  strong  language  against  it, 
king,  '*  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  arc  virtually  dissolved ; 
the  States  which  compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations, 
that,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some, 
prepare  definitely  for  a  separation, — amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
Hf  tbey  must"  Language  like  this  excited  the  severe  rebuke  of  Mr. 
fioindezter,  of  Mississippi,  who  said :  '^  Lifluenced  by  a  desire  to  stamp 
OR  these  expressions  their  merited  disgrace,  and  to  preserve  dignity  and 
decorum  in  our  deliberations,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  gentleman 
to  order.  These  sacred  walls  ought  not  to  be  polluted  by  direct  invi- 
tations to  rebellion."  In  allusion  to  Aaron  Burr,  Mr.  Poindexter 
ttid,  that,  had  he  used  such  expressions,  '^  instead  of  exile,  he  would 
have  been  consigned  to  a  gibbet ;  and  his  &te  ought  to  be  a  warning 
agunst  treasonable  machinations."  Mr.  Quincy  promptly  replied  to 
Ifr.  Poindexter,  that,  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  it  was  agreed^ 
te  the  treaty-making  power,  that  old  States  within  the  ancient  limits 
not  be  sold  from  us;  ''and  I  maintain,"  said  he,  ''that  by  it 
Stales,  without  the  ancient  limits,  cannot  be  saddled  upon  us.  It 
^tna  agreed  at  that  time  that  the  treaty-making  power  could  not  cut  off 
a  limb.  And  I  maintain  that  neither  has  it  the  competency  to  clap  a 
hump  upon  our  shoulders."  Li  relation  to  the  moral  and  political  con- 
iequences  of  usurping  this  power,  said  Mr.  Quincy,  "  I  have  said  thai 
it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  and  gentlemen  express 
great  sensibility  at  the  expression.  But  the  true  source  of  terror  is 
the  declaration  I  have  made,  but  the  deed  you  propose.  With 
to  this  love  of  our  Union,  I  have  no  fear  about  analyzing  its 
There  is  in  it  nothing  of  mystery.  It  depends  upon  the 
of  that  Unioni  and  it  results  fit>m  its  e&cts  upon  our  and  our 
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ooontry's  happiness.  It  is  vsJaable  for  'that  sober  certainty  <rf 
waking  bliss '  which  it  enables  us  to  realize.  It  grows  out  of  the 
afiections,  and  has  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  have,  anything  uniyersal 
in  its  nature.  Sir,  I  confess  it,  the  first  public  love  of  my  heart  ia 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  my  fireside,  there  are 
the  tombs  of  my  ancestors  : 

'  Low  lies  that  land,  yet  blest  with  fhiitful  stores  ; 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  are  her  shores  ; 
And  none,  ah  !  none  so  lovely  to  my  sight, 
Of  all  the  lands  which  heaven  o'erspreads  with  light' 

The  love  of  the  Union  grows  out  of  this  attachment  to  my  native  soil, 
and  is  rooted  in  it  I  cherish  it  because  it  affords  the  best  external 
hope  of  her  peace.  I  oppose  this  bill  from  no  animosity  to  the  people 
of  New  Orleans,  but  from  the  deep  conviction  that  it  contains  a  prin- 
ciple incompatible  with  the  liberties  and  safety  of  my  country.  I  have 
no  concealment  of  my  opinion.  The  bill,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death-blow 
to  the  constitution.  It  may  afterwards  linger,  but,  lingering,  its  fate 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  consummated." 

The  speech  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  Congress,  January  1,  1811,  on  the 
influence  of  place  and  patronage,  was  one  of  his  most  successful  efforts ; 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  exclaimed,  after  its  delivery,  ^^  It  ought  to  be 
hung  up  in  every  office  of  every  office-holder  in  the  Union."  We  will 
cite  two  passages  from  this  effective,  patriotic  speech : 

**  Is  there  on  this  earth  any  collection  of  men,  in  which  exists  a 
more  intrinsic,  hearty,  and  desperate  love  of  office  or  place,  particularly 
of  fat  places  ?  Is  there  any  country  more  infested  than  this  with  the 
vermin  that  breed  in  the  corruptions  of  power  1  Is  there  any  in  which 
place  and  oflicial  emolument  more  certainly  follow  distinguished  ser- 
vility at  elections,  or  base  scurrility  in  the  press  7  And  as  to  eager- 
ness for  the  reward,  what  is  the  fact  7  Let,  now,  one  of  your  great 
oflfice-holders  —  a  collector  of  the  customs,  a  marshal,  a  commissioner 
of  loans,  a  post-master  in  one  of  your  cities,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
factor,  for  your  territories,  or  public  lands,  or  person  holding  a  place 
of  minor  distinction,  but  of  considerable  profit  —  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  last  great  debt  of  nature.  The  poor  man  shall  hardly  be  dead, — 
he  shall  not  be  cold, —  long  before  the  corpse  is  in  the  coffin,  the  mail 
shall  be  crowded  to  repletion  with  letters,  certificates,  recommendations 
and  representations,  and  every  species  of  sturdy,  sycophantic  solicita- 
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by  which  obtruaiva  mendicity  seeks  charity  or  invites  compassion. 
Wliy,  sir,  we  hear  the  clamor  of  the  craving  animals  at  the  treasury- 
^anf^  here  in  this  o^iitoL  Such  running,  such  jostling,  such  wrig- 
Ipiiig,  such  clambering  over  one  another's  backs,  such  squealing, 
baoMue  the  tub  is  so  narrow  and  the  company  so  crowded !  No,  sir ; 
bi  us  not  talk  of  stoical  apathy  towards  the  things  of  the  national 
treasury,  either  in  this  people,  or  in  the  representatives,  or  senators." 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  this  speech,  uttered  a  prediction  which  should  be 
iwived  previous  to  every  presidential  election.  ^^  Without  meaning, 
in  this  place,"  says  he,  '^  to  cast  any  particular  reflections  upon  this, 
€r  upon  any  other  executive,  this  I  will  say,  that  if  no  additional 
are  provided,  and  now,  after  the  spirit  of  party  has  brought 
80  full  activity  the  spirit  of  patronage,  there  never  will  be  a  pres- 
i  of  these  United  States,  elected  by  means  now  in  use,  who,  if  he 
honestly  with  himself,  will  not  be  able,  on  quitting,  to  address 
presidential  chair  as  John  Falstaflf  addressed  Prince  Hal:  '  Before  I 
thee  I  knew  nothing,  and  now  I  am  but  little  better  than  one  of 
wicked.'  The  possession  of  that  station,  under  the  reign  of  party, 
wSl  make  a  man  so  acquainted  with  the  corrupt  principles  of  human 
mtdoct, —  he  will  behold  our  nature  in  so  hungry  and  shivering  and 
cmving  a  state,  and  be  compelled  so  constantly  to  observe  the  solid 
Mivards  daily  demanded  by  way  of  compensation  for  outrageous  patri- 
^fdmoy —  that,  if  he  escape  out  of  that  atmosphere  without  partE^ing 
tf  its  corruption,  he  must  be  below  or  above  the  ordinary  condition 
iC  mortal  nature.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  he  should  remain  altogether 
vinfected?" 

Mr.  Quincy  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  embargo,  and  the  war 
wA  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  his  oration  for  the  Washington  Benevolent 
Society,  April  80,  1818, —  an  institution  consisting  of  the  Federal 
fvty, —  he  impugns  the  motives  of  our  national  rulers.  '^  The  prin- 
dfb  of  Washington,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  glory,"  says 
Qnocy,  '^  and  was  the  basis  of  the  blessing  of  his  day,  was  to  introduce 
and  talent  into  the  conduct  of  public  aflhirs.  The  principle  of 
present  rulers  is  to  introduce  tools  and  instruments.  With  these 
the  great  requisite  is  poUtical  subserviency.  This  single  feature  is, 
suflkient  to  account  for  the  whole  difference  of  our  political  oon- 
For  the  particular  in  which  that  difference  consists  is,  in  fiiot, 
cmier-stoQe  of  the  republican  system  of  government  The  theory 
tf  wliich  rests  upon  this  basis,  that,  inits  result,  the  virtue  and  talents 

28 
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of  a  country  shall  preside  oyer  its  destinies.  Whenerer  this  fisdl,  aad 
ftttechment  to  a  party,  or  fidelity  to  a  chief,  or  subserviency  to  a 
eabal. —  whenever,  as  was  distinctly  avowed  in  the  outset  of  the  power 
of  these  men,  other  considerations  than  '  honesty,  ci^padty,  and  fidelity 
to  the  constitution,'  become  the  oriteri(xis  of  office  and  appointment, — 
the  moral  basis  of  the  republks  is  gone.  Its  form  may,  indeed,  remain ; 
but  its  vital  spirit  has  fled.  The  stream  of  corruption,  when  once  it 
begins  to  flow,  in  a  free  country,  never  retreats  to  its  fountain,  nor 
does  the  spring  which  feeds  it  ever  become  dry.  At  first,  it  winds  its 
way  in  secrecy  and  silence,  attracting  to  its  current  only  what  is  light 
and  hollow,  and  rotten  and  feculent ;  but  soon,  gathering  boldness  in 
its  course,  it  advances  with  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  sweeps  away 
every  honor  of  the  field,  and  every  mound  of  safety. 

"  Whenever  the  rulers  of  a  nation  become  the  mere  heads  of  a  party, 
the  last  and  least  consideration  with  them  is  the  good  of  the  people. 
How  to  secure  their  power, —  how  to  manage  the  electicms, —  who  is 
the  fittest  tool, —  who  will  run  the  fie^test,  go  the  furthest,  and  hold  out 
the  longest  for  the  least  wages  of  corruption, —  are  ihe  only  inquiries. 
To  give  muscle  and  durability  to  their  influence  is  the  single  end  of 
tiieir  political  system.  For  this,  British  antipathies  are  stimulated. 
For  this,  British  injuries  are  magnified.  For  this,  French  affections 
are  cultivated,  and  French  insults  and  injuries  palliated  or  concealed. 
For  this,  we  had  restriction.  For  this,  embargo.  For  tiiis,  we  have 
war.  For  this,  war  shall  be  continued.  And  if  peace  come,  for  this 
peace  shall  be  concluded.  For  unprincipled  ambition,  in  power,  efiects 
not  even  public  good,  except  from  corrupt  motives.'' 

Mr.  Quincy  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  June,  1813,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  for  the  adoption  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
sense  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  of 
the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  that  ship, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Peacock,  the  preamble 
and  resolve  of  which  were  proposed  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy.  As  this 
resolve  is  a  political  curiosity,  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  decided  opposition  of  the  author  to  the  existing  war,  we 
will  quote  the  document  almost  entire  : 

'*  Whereas,  It  has  been  found  that  former  resolutions  of  this  kind, 
passed  on  similar  occasions,  relative  to  other  officers  engaged  in  similar 
service,  have  given  great  discontent  to  many  of  the  good  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  them  as  an  encouragement  and 
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ent  to  the  oonnteiiaiioe  of  the  present  unjust,  unneoesssrj,  and 
U8  war ;  and,  cm  this  account,  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  have 

it  their  duty  to  refinun  from  acting  on  the  sud  proposition, 
bereas,  this  determination  of  the  Senate  may,  without  explana- 
I  misconstrued  into  an  intentional  slight  of  Gapt  Lawrence,  and 
1  of  his  particular  merits,  the  Senate  therefore  deem  it  their 
'  declare  that  thej  have  a  high  sense  of  the  naval  skill  and  mil- 
id  civil  virtues  of  Gapt  James  Lawrence ;  and  they  have  been 
d  from  acting  on  said  proposition  solely  from  considerations 
I  to  the  natare  and  principle  of  the  present  war :  and,  to  the  end 

misapprehension  on  this  subject  may  be  obviated,  Resolved^ 
sense  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the 
;,  waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner 
indicates  that  conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not 
Qg  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  express  any  approbation  of 
f  or  naval  exploits  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
ence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil."  On  Feb.  10, 1814,  Mr.  Holmes 
that  this  resolution  be  erased  firom  the  journal  of  the  Senate ; 
A  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  twenty-one  nays  to  eight 
In  the  administration  of  Gov.  Eustis,  on  the  motion  of  Hon. 
prague,  Jan.  28, 1824,  it  was  voted  that  the  preamble  and  reso- 
be  expunged,  as  it  was  predicated  upon  an  erroneous  estimate 
nature  and  character  of  the  late  war,  and  involves  and  asserts 
les  unsound  in  policy,  and  dangerous  and  alarming  in  tendency. 
I  related  in  Russell's  Centinel,  that  on  Jan.  26,  1814,  after  a 
from  Hon.  John  Holmes,  warmly  advocating  the  war  with  Ghfeat 
,  which  closed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
'  rose  and  entered  on  a  full  exposition  of  the  measures  of  Mas- 
ytts  on  the  subject ;  but,  after  having  spoken  about  forty  min- 
i  a  room  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  in  a  hot  and  close  air,  he 
his  strength  fail  him,  and,  fiunting,  he  fell  in  his  chair.  The 
immediately  voted  to  acyoum ;  the  windows  were  thrown  open, 
a  short  time  he  was  recovered.  The  Ghronicle  relates  of  this 
t  that  Mr.  Quincy  drank  ''  two  tumblers  of  cold  vrater  in  about 
ninutes,  to  extinguish  the  volcano  within  his  bosom ;  and  yet, 
1  this  salutary  cooling  application,  ho  was  so  far  burnt  up  with 
passion,  that  ho  cried  oat,  *  I  am  gone,'  and  fell  immediately  baok- 
nto  his  chair.  But  if  this  was  a  &int  attempt  to  unitate  the  Earl 
liam,  it  was  a  poor  description  of  that  sublime  scene.    The  Earl 
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of  Chatham  really  expired ;  bat  Josiah  Qnincy,  on  the  next  day, 
more  alert  than  erer."  And  Forsyth,  of  Greorgia,  said  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  in  allosion  to  this  incident,  ascribed  to  severe  illness,  that  he 
irho  cowers  under  the  fidcon  eye  of  an  indignant  adversary  mil  not 
court  the  fiery  glance  of  angry  steel. 

This  war  with  Great  Britain  prompted  the  philanthropic  Noah 
Worcester  to  originate  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  in  1815,  and 
Mr.  Quincy  was  one  of  its  earliest  members.  In  1820  Mr.  Quincy  deliv- 
ered an  address  for  the  society,  in  which  he  said  that  war  establish- 
ments are  everywhere  scions  of  despotism,  which,  when  engrafted  on 
republics,  always  begin  by  determining  the  best  sap  to  their  own 
branch,  and  never  fail  to  finish  by  withering  every  branch  excepting 
their  own.  Peace  societies  are  the  moral  armories  destined  to  break  in 
pieces  the  sword,  the  spear  and  the  battle-axe,  in  like  manner  as  the 
rays  of  light  and  of  truth,  concentrated  by  the  magic  mirror  of  Cer- 
vantes, melted  into  air  and  dissipated  the  dwarfs,  the  knights,  the 
giants,  the  enchanters  and  battlements,  of  ancient  chivalry. 

Mr.  Quincy  continued  a  member  of  the  Senate  until  1821,  and  in 
^  the  two  successive  years  he  was  elected  to  the  house,  on  the  last  of 
which  he  was  chosen  speaker.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of 
1820,  on  revising  the  State  constitution.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  which  he  resigned  on  his  election  to  the 
mayoralty  of  Boston,  on  the  decease  of  Hon.  John  Phillips,  the  first 
incumbent  of  that  station. 

At  one  of  the  political  meetings  subsequent  to  the  contest  between 
Mr.  Otis  and  his  quondam  friend  and  rival,  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was 
viewed  as  the  most  efiScient  man  to  eflfect  the  great  projects  in  founding 
the  city,  the  latter  took  occasion  to  account  for  his  success  over  his 
brilliant  competitor,  on  the  decease  of  Phillips,  by  remarking  that  the 
result  was,  after  all,  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  superior  genius  of 
Mr.  Otis,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrated  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
their  mutual  constituents,  that  to  degrade  Mr.  Otis  by  such  a  compar- 
alively  subordinate  office  would  be  like  making  a  common  drag-chain 
of  a  diamond  necklace. 

Mayor  Quincy  was  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic  director  of  the 
municipal  interests  of  his  native  city  than  any  of  his  successors,  and 
eiected  most  for  its  advancement  and  elegance.  The  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Industry,  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offend- 
ers, the  new  avenue  to  the  north  part  of  the  city  by  Commercial- 
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Itoeet,  and  the  Qnincy  Market-house,  standing  between  two  very 
Boad  streets,  are  alone  monuments  of  his  taste  and  enterprise.  He 
tpwDsformed,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  the  antiquated  town  of  Boston 
|tth>  the  most  elegant  city  of  the  United  States.  At  daylight,  Mayor 
)iiincy  mounted  his  horse,  and  traversed  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
li^,  reforming  abuses,  devising  improvements,  and  performing  the 
liUies  of  a  vigilant  police-officer.  He  was  founder  of  the  noble  fire 
Apartment,  in  1827.  Our  city  exhibits  traces  of  his  efficiency  never 
O  be  obliterated. 

f  We  cannot  resist  here  introducing  an  effective  allusion  to  the  Quincy 
llHrket-house.  At  the  annual  festival  for  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ipiy  in  Faneuil  Hall,  August  1826,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
pwite  market-house,  the  Hon.  Judge  Story,  being  present,  volunteered 
Im  sentiment  herewith :  '^  May  the  fame  of  our  honored  mayor  prove 
10  durable  as  the  material  of  which  the  beautiful  market-house  is  oon- 
(fcmcted."  On  which,  quick  as  light.  Mayor  Quincy  responded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  stupendous  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our  fore&thers, 
t|ie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States :  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
HffKj  it  be  raised  one  Story  higher;  "  which  was  received  with  raptur- 
IP8  applause.  At  the  public  dinner  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
^fiar  the  institution  of  the  Story  Association,  Mr.  Quincy  gave  this 
^pmiment :  *^  The  Members  of  the  Bar :  Let  them  rise  as  high  as  they 
Mj,  they  can  never  rise  higher  than  one  Story.''  We  will  relate  an 
incident  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Otis,  his  successor,  in  regard  to 
bis  character  for  energy  of  action.  On  the  occasion  when  Mayor  Otis' 
W9B  inspecting  the  excavation  of  earth,  '^  where  the  gravestone  of  Wil- 
lim  Paddy  and  human  bones  were  discovered,"  Mr.  Quincy,  who  was 
prasent,  remarked  to  Mr.  Otis  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  administration, 
ha  had  never  been  accused  of.  disturbing  the  bones  of  his  ancestors. 
OlD  this,  Mr.  Otis  archly  replied,  '^  Why,  Mr.  Quincy,  I  always  sup- 
pawd  you  never  made  any  bones  of  doing  anything.'' 
During  the  early  period  of  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Quincy,  in  conse- 
of  the  destructive  fire  in  Central  and  Kilby  streets,  which 
April  8,  1825,  when  fifty  warehouses  of  our  merchants  were 
kitzoyed,  it  was  resolved  by  the  city  authorities,  on  the  12th  of  that 
kte,  to  effect  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for  protection  from  fire ; 
mdf  OD  the  second  of  May  following,  a  joint  committee  on  this  subject, 
f  which  Mayor  Quincy  was  chairman,  recommended  also  the  estab- 
MMnfnt  of  a  new  fire  department,  which  was  organized  June  18th  of 

28* 
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that  year.  On  this  committee  was  John  Parker  Rice,  Esq.,  a  mim 
of  Princeton,  Mass.,  a  resident  of  Boston  since  1818,  and  a 
of  the  Common  Council  from  ward  No.  10,  who  proposed  to  the 
mittee  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  pue, 
soft  water,  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  security  ag^unst  fire,  il 
the  expense  and  under  the  control  of  the  city.  Mr.  Quincy  prompfij 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  ooold  not  bring  At 
subject  before  the  public,  if  they  wished  to  retain  their  (rfScial  statioH^ 
or  their  due  influence.  **  But,"  he  added,  "if  yoa  gentlemen  of  Ae 
Common  Council  will  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  forward  Ae 
subject,  it  shall  receive  due  attention."  On  the  16th  of  May,  Ht 
Rice  introduced  the  following  order  to  the  notice  of  the  Coundl,  wbidk 
was  accepted :  '*  Ordered,  that  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  proteei> 
ing  the  city  against  fire  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  practicthiE^, 
expense  and  expediency,  of  supplying  the  city  with  good,  wholesoa^ 
soft  water,  both  for  the  general  use  of  the  inhaUtants,  and  for  the  pi^ 
pose  of  extinguishing  fire."  It  is  not  named  on  the  original  reeoii 
who  presented  this  order ;  but  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  thstdilr 
states  that  it  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  John  P.  Rice,  who  confiral 
the  fiict  also  himself,  and  further  states  that  the  report  of  the  coniBil'' 
tee  on  the  subject  of  protecting  the  city  against  fire  was  made  trf 
accepted  at  this  meeting ;  and  their  duties  having  thus  been  broe^ 
to  a  close,  a  new  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of  introdueiBg 
water,  and  the  order  was  made  to  conform  accordingly.  MoreoTer,  it 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rice  that  Spot  Pond  was  a  source  that  coald  be 
dered  and  kept  more  pure,  under  the  control  of  the  city 
than  any  other  source.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  June  9th  Al- 
lowing, it  was  resolved,  on  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the  sobjeel, 
that  '^the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  be  empowered  to  cause  a  surrey  sf 
suitable  points  for  this  object."  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Quincy  hat 
decided  to  forward  the  enterprise;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Tread  well  wtf 
appointed  to  make  a  survey,  who  reported  to  the  city  Council,  Nef. 
14, 1825,  his  opinion  in  favor  of  Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham.  Mr.  Qainqr 
decidedly  advocated  the  project  in  his  inaugural  address,  Jan.  2, 1891^ 
arguing  the  necessity  of  ^^  a  sufficient  and  never-failing  supply  fir 
city  of  pure  river  or  pond  water,  which  shall  be  adequate  for  all 
poses  of  protection  against  fire,  and  for  all  culinary  and  other  domeifc 
purposes,  and  capable  of  being  introduced  into  every  house  in  the  d^ 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state,  unequivocally,  that  the  object  ought 
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l^te  lost  sight  of  by  the  city  Council,  until  effected  upon  a  scale  pro- 
pirt^^M^*^  to  its  convenience  and  our  urgent  necessities.  If  there  be 
i^y  privily  which  a  city  ought  to  reserve  exclusively  in  its  own  hands, 
toi  under  its  own  control,  it  is  that  of  supplying  itself  with  water." 
Owring  a  period  of  tw^ty  years  this  vastly  important  enterprise  was 
Hnhject  of  warm  controversy,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  earth,  by 
Am  hands  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  on  the 
■dbuikments  of  Lake  Gochituate,  Aug.  20,  1846. 

Hr.  Quincy  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Otis  to  the  mayoralty  of  his 
itfive  city,  in  the  year  1829 ;  and  President  Kirkland  having  resigned 
Im  station  as  the  head  of  Harvard  University  in  the  year  previous, 
H^.  Quincy  was  elected  by  the  corporation  to  the  presidency,  Jan. 
16|  1829.  The  intellectual  capacities,  energetic  manners,  and  espec- 
Ufy  the  financial  penetration,  of  Mr.  Quincy,  induced  such  men  as 
Bopditch,  Story  and  Jackson,  to  single  him  as  the  individual  peculiarly 
^lilifirid  to  improve  the  fiscal  concerns  and  control  the  insubordinate 
■pint  of  the  students.  The  inauguration  occurred  June  2, 1829 ;  and, 
iHir  the  seal  of  the  university  and  other  badges  of  office  were  extended 
H  die  president  elect,  by  Gov.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Quincy  responded  in  Latin. 

he  made  a  happy  allusion  to  the  fact  of  his  being  unexpectedly 

firom  the  dust  and  clamor  of  the  capital,  to  preside  over  our  great 
institution,  which  elicited  a  prompt  expression  of  applause  from 
fftl^  audience.  The  president  then  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit,  and 
Mnmed  the  academic  cap,  on  which  occasion  the  old  house  rang  again 
wjlh  applause.     He  delivered  an  inaugural  discourse  on  the  occasion,  in 

he  urged  the  expediency  of  concentrating  public  patronage  to 
great  university,  in  preference  to  wasting  away  the  resources  of  the 
fliale  upon  small  institutions,  where  its  benefits  would  not  be  generally 
fi^  An  apt  volunteer  sentiment  for  this  university  was  given  at  the 
turner f  which  was — ''May  it  unite  the  beauty,  strength  and  dura- 
ISty,  of  Quincy  granite."  The  same  decision  of  character,  so 
fimm^y  marked  in  his  city  administration,  forthwith  operated  to  the 
hiaeit  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning,  which,  from  being  heavily  encum- 
\tKi  with  debt,  emerged  into  the  light  of  pecuniary  independence ; 
WtA  he  has  done  more  to  improve  and  beautify  the  premises  of  venera- 
HaBarvard  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     He  once  said  of  the  uni- 

»  "  May  it^  like  the  royal  mail  packets,  distribute  good  letters 
our  land." 
W#  OHmol  forbear  intiedacing  aa  kwident  illustrative  of  Mr.  Qain- 
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07*8  hi^py  presenoe  of  mind.  We  find  it  in  a  letter  of  Willifim  Wirti 
addressed  to  William  Pope,  Aug.  29,  1829,  in  which  he  relates  of 
President  Qoincy :  *'  He  happened,  when  I  made  him  a  yisit,  to  ask 
me  in  what  college  I  had  graduated.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I 
had  never  been  a  student  at  any  coU^.  A  shade  of  embarrassment, 
soarcely  perceptible,  just  flitted  across  his  countenance ;  but  he  recoy- 
ered  in  an  instant,  and  added,  most  gracefully,  "  Upon  my  word,  you 
furnish  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  utility  of  a  college  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Quincy  had  but  just  entered  on  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness, 
when  he  was  called  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  celebration  of  the  dose 
of  the  second  century  from  the  settlement  of  his  native  city,  in  the  last 
sentence  of  which  he  says :  '^  In  all  times  to  come,  as  in  all  times  past, 
may  Boston  be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest  to  exemplify  and 
uphold  whatever  constitutes  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory, 
of  New  England."  At  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Sept  17, 1880,  on 
this  occasion,  the  following  sentiment  was  advanced  by  William  Hayden : 
''  The  Peninsula  of  Shawmut :  Bought  by  Edmund  Quincy,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  ancestors.  The  City  of  Boston :  Improved  and  embel-* 
lished  by  Josiah  Quincy,  for  our  benefit" 

At  the  centennial  celebration  of  Harvard  College,  September,  1836, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey  read  a  passage  firom  the  will  of  the  father  of 
President  Quincy,  by  which  he  bequeathed  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  the  college,  in  case  his  son  should  die  a  minor.  Aflercom* 
putmg  the  relative  value  of  money  at  the  date  of  the  will,  and  its  value 
at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Palfirey  estimated  the  conditional  bequest  to  be 
equal  to*ten  thousand  dollars,  and  forthwith  proposed  this  toast :  "  Har- 
vard College :  A  strangely  fortunate  yet  disappointed  legatee,  who,  in 
losing  ten  thousand  dollars,  gained  a  president."  On  this  occasion, 
Edward  Everett,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  of  President  Quincy, 
announced  the  sentiment,  that  ''his  fiune  shall  not  be  left  to  a  dog- 
gerel dirge  and  a  Latin  epitaph ;  we  pronounce  him,  while  he  lives,  in 
our  mother  tongue,  the  ornament  of  the  forum,  the  senate,  and  the 
academy." 

President  Quincy  was  remarkable  for  ready  wit  on  public  festive 
occasions,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which  appears  in  his  speech 
at  the  dinner  to  Charles  Dickens,  the  &mous  author  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  at  the  Tremont  House,  in  Boston,  Feb.  2, 1842.  When  Judge 
LcHring  introduced  a  happy  compliment  to  Mr.  Quincy,  in  an  allusion 
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laBiirvard  College  at  the  cloee  of  an  effective  speech, —  that  there  is 
1^  IttMMni  g[  hers  that  we  haye  learned  by  heart,  and  would  repeat 
wboi  we  meet  her  at  oar  own  festival  j  it  is,  '^  To  give  honor  to 
who  in  their  Hf^  oflke  do  honor  to  her," — President  Qnincy, 
mid  enthusiastic  greetingB)  immediately  rq)lied :  '^  It  is  n't  quite  fair, 
pBdemen ;  it  is  n't  quite  fidr.  When  I  received  your  invitation,  I  had 
pnt  doubts  on  the  subject  of  accepting  it;  for  I  saw  very  plainly  that 
t%  did,  by  some  hook  or  crook,  I  should  be  set  up  for  a  speech ;  and  I 
hit  like  giving  myself  the  same  advice  that  Swift  gave  to  the  man. 
||id  the  man,  '  I  have  set  up  for  a  wit'  '  Well,'  replied  Swift,  '  I 
lipid  DOW  advise  you  to  sit  down.'  But  I  thought  that  I  had  laid  an 
■jfiior  to  the  windward ;  that  I  was  not  to  be  assailed  by  toast  or 
HjliiDent,  and  that  no  machinery  of  any  kind  would  be  set  to  work 
mm  to  rasp  speeches  out  of  dry  and  reluctant  natures.  But,  gentle- 
I  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  you  should  no  more  expect  a  man  of 
and  ten  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech  than  to  dance  a 
llivn^pe.  Nature  is  against  you ;  for,  to  make  a  good  after-dinner 
many  things  are  required  which  an  old  man  has  not.  Such  a 
should  be  witty  as  well  as  wise ;  and,  with  an  abundance  of 
it  should  have  a  sprinkling  of  salt  —  the  pure  Attic.  It 
ImU  be  strewn  with  roses,  such  as  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  Pamas- 
■PL  There  should  be  alternate  layers  of  the  uiik  and  the  duke,  and 
■I  the  top  of  all  these  should  be  a  layer  of  sugared  sentiment  Gen- 
it  is  impossible  that  an  old  man  can  compound  anything  like 
ftr  he  is  deficient  in  the  two  great  requisites,  memory  and  fancy. 
Bi  aa  old  man,  memory  is  an  arrant  jade,  and  she  is  no  way  delicate 
b  letting  him  know  that,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  she  gives  youdg  men 
fce  preference.  An  old  man's  &ncy  will  neither  run  nor  walk ;  and 
Mil  less  can  it  fly,  for  there  is  not  a  pin-feather  in  its  wings.  Besides, 
pirtumiin,  it  is  a  universal  rule,  that  when  a  son  has  set  up  for  himself 
k  the  world,  and  is  doing  a  pretty  good  business,  it  is  time  for  the 
Idber  to  retire,  lest  his  presence  may  give  rise  to  unpleasant  compari- 
ipk  Vor  to  say  that  the  young  man  beats  the  old  man,  would  be 
Mel ;  and  to  say,  as  in  this  case  I  fear  it  cannot  be  said,  the  old  man 
bitB  the  young  man,  would  be  anything  but  complimentary."  Afler 
kflwnd  of  witty  remarks.  President  Quincy  said,  '^  I  will  detain  you 
0  longer,  but  OHiclude  by  giving  you  a  toast,  if  my  treacherous  mem- 

gf  will  so  &r  serve  me.    I  will  give  you.  Genius — in "    Here, 

,  the  venerable  president's  memory  did  desert  him;  and,  afier 
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»^  Wef  interval  spent  in  rain  attempts  to  summon  her  to  his  aid|  he 
hoked  pleasantly  round,  and  said :  '^  (rentlemen,  a  good  memory  is  a 
great  thing,  and  I  will  give  you  all  a  piece  of  advice,  which  it  may  be 
vefhl  to  you  to  remember :  when  you  are  not  certain  that  you  oan 
A  keq)  a  thing  in  your  memory,  be  sure  to  keep  it  in  your  pocket"    He 

n^  then,  enforcing  his  precept  by  example,  drew  from  his  own  pocket  a 

aerap  of  paper,  and  read  :  '' Genius,  in  its  legitimate  use,  uniting  wit 
with  purity ;  instructing  the  high  in  their  duties  to  the  low ;  and,  by 
improving  the  morals,  elevating  the  social  condition  of  man."  During 
the  delivery  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Quincy  was  frequently  interrupted  with 
bursts  of  applause  and  hearty  peals  of  laughter ;  and  the  happy  sally 
with  which  he  got  over  his  concluding  di£Sculty  set  the  company  in  a 
roar,  which  continued  until  the  president  of  the  company,  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  arose  and  said  that  as  the  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
aity  had  introduced  to  them  Samuel  Weller,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
to  read  to  them  one  of  the  sayings  of  that  distinguished  personage : 

"If  ever  I  wanted  anything  of  my  &ther,"  said  Sam,  ^'I  always 
asked  for  it  in  a  worry  'spectful  and  obliging  manner.  If  he  did  n't  give 
it  me,  I  took  it,  for  fear  I  should  be  led  to  do  anything  wrong,  through 
not  having  it"  President  Quincy  had  felt  an  intense  desire  to  know 
whether  the  present  company  was  to  be  composed  of  any  but  young 
men,  and  said,  by  way  of  illustration :  *'  I  felt,  in  regard  to  the  com* 
position  of  this  meeting,  much  as  Sam  Weller  did.  Tou  have  all  heard 
of  Sam  Weller,  gentlemen,  when  he  was  invited  to  dine  upon  veal-pie : 
*  A  weal-pie  is  a  worry  nice  thing  —  worry  nice ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  beforehand  how  it  is  composed,  and  whether  there  is  anything 
tbere1)esides  kittens.^  "  This  was  the  point  to  which  the  president  of 
the  meeting  alluded. 

Amid  the  arduous  duties  necessarily  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  university,  Mr.  Quincy  prepared  an  extensive  history  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  the  year  1840, 
with  engravings.  This  work,  though  deeply  lined  with  personal  and 
sectarian  prejudice,  exhibits  profound  research,  and  furnishes  valuable 
materials  for  a  candid  and  impartial  history.  It  should  be  specially 
noticed  that  Quincy  lashes  the  Mathers  with  a  caustic  severity  unwor- 
thy of  this  golden  age  of  toleration.  Moreover,  is  there  not  a  shade 
ef  injustice  to  the  memory  of  our  time-honored  Hancock?  The 
memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  by  his  son,  fjj^  of  the  most  valuable 


Wfisrka  of  the  sort,  representing  his  revered  Image  in  the  best  exprea* 
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gntifioation  at  the  paHio  expense,  always  has  had,  and  ever  will  haye^ 
ineted  to  him  the  same  measure.  The  beaten  coarse  is  first  to  slander 
in  order  to  intimidate ;  and  if  that  fiul,  to  slander  in  order  to  sacrifice. 
He  who  lores  his  office  better  than  his  inij  will  yield,  and  be  flattered 
as  long  as  he  is  a  tool  He  who  lores  his  duty  better  than  his  office 
win  stand  erect,  and  take  his  fi^."  Mr.  Qoincy  had  been  absorbed  in 
s  laborions  folfilment  of  erery  known  dnty,  a  pmdent  exercise  of  every 
inyested  power,  a  disposition  shrinking  from  no  official  responsibility, 
and  an  absftute  self-devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  city.  This  is  an 
efoqnent  defence,  comprising  thirty-two  pages  of  argument,  exhibiting 
tibe  fiict  that  he  retired  from  the  mayoralty  when  the  real  estate  owned 
by  the  city  exceeded  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollan,  and 
the  debt  of  the  city  was  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars ; 
the  income  and  interest  of  their  real  estate,  including  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, amounting  to  fifty-two  thousand  dollars,  while  the  annual  inter- 
est of  the  debt  was  only  forty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Mayor  Quincy 
further  exhiUts  what  he  had  efiected  for  the  public  health,  the  popular 
education,  and  advance  in  the  public  morals. 

The  last  political  communication  of  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  people  of 
his  native  city,  with  the  exception  of  his  successful  remonstrance  to 
proposed  alterations  of  the  city  charter,  was  presented  at  a  meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  October  14,  1850,  on  the  expediency  of  the  fugitive- 
slave  law,  occasioned  by  the  invitation  of  citizens  without  distinction 
of  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  own  name.  Mr.  Quincy 
expressed  a  hope,  in  his  letter  to  the  meeting,  that  this  assembly  would 
not  partake  of  a  party  or  political  character,  as  he  had  been  assured 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  interested  in  this  invitation  that  it 
should  not  be  a  party  movement.  The  meeting  was,  however,  con- 
ducted by  advocates  of  the  free-soil  or  abolition  project.  The  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  was  appointed  the  moderator;  and  it  was 
at  this  meeting  that  the  proposed  resolve  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colvcr 
was  adopted,  declaring,  emphatically, ''  Constitution  or  no  constitution, 
law  or  no  law,  we  will  not  allow  a  fiigitive  slave  to  be  taken  fit)m 
Massachusetts."  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  policy  of  this  party,  that 
Daniel  Webster  advanced  the  bold  comparison  herewith,  in  his  famous 
speech  at  Albany.  '^  It  was  in  Cromwell's  time,"  remarks  he,  ''  there 
sprung  up  a  race  of  saints,  who  called  themselves  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men.  A  happy,  felicitous,  glorious  people  they  were;  for  they  had 
practised  so  many  virtues,  they  were  so  en£ghtened,  so  perfect,  that 
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thejgoi  to  be,  in  the  language  of  that  d^jj  above  oxdinanoea.  That 
18  the  higher  law  of  this  day,  exactly.  B  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
fifth  Monarchy  Men  of  Cromwell's  time  revived.  They  were  above 
ordinances, —  walked  about  like  the  man  in  the  play,  prim  and  sprooei 
aelS-satisfied,  thankful  to  God  that  they  were  not  as  other  men,  but 
had  attained  so  £ur  to  salvation  as  to  be  above  ordinances."  We  are 
of  <q[ttnion  that  this  figure  is  not  too  broad  to  cover  the  shoulders  of 
many  enthusiasts  of  the  free-soil  party ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  our 
decided  belief,  that  Josiah  Quincy,  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  almost 
entire  migority  of  advocates  for  emancipation,  would  repudiate  such  e 
doctrine.  Indeed,  we  know  that  our  country  never  had  a  more  devoted 
advocate  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  than  Josiah  Quincy. 

Mr.  Quincy's  letter,  dated  Quincy,  Oct  14, 1850,  contains  an  inter* 
esting  political  reminiscence  in  his  own  career,  which  we  will  quote : 

'^  I  can  speak  of  this  subject  with  a  somewhat  personal  certainty,  ae 
fiir  as  respects  the  existence  of  the  feeling  prevalent  on  this  subject 
fifty-six  years  ago.  Sometime  about  the  year  1794,  socm  after  the 
first  law  on  this  subject  was  passed,  I  was  sent  for,  as  a  counsellor-at- 
law,  to  appear  before  one  of  our  acting  justices  of  the  peace, —  Green* 
leaf, —  to  defend  a  person  then  on  trial,  under  the  charge  of  being  a 
slave,  on  the  claim  of  his  master  for  delivery  to  him.  On  appearing 
before  the  justice,  I  found  the  room  filled  with  a  crowd  of  persons,  not 
one  of  whom  I  knew,  but  who  were  attending  the  court  apparently 
from  interest  or  curiosity.  Among  them  were  the  constables,  and  the 
agent  of  the  master ;  but  who  the  other  persons  were,  or  what  was 
the  object  of  their  assembling,  I  was  ignorant  I  entered,  of  course, 
on  my  duties  as  an  advocate ;  called  for  the  evidence  of  the  agent's 
authority,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
magistrate  under  it,  to  deliver  an  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  into  the 
custody  of  another,  unless  after  trial  by  jury,  according  to  the  consti« 
tution  of  the  State.  While  occupied  with  my  argument,  I  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise  behind  me ;  and,  on  turning 
round,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  both  the  constable  and  the  agent 
on  the  floor,  and  the  alleged  slave  passing  out  of  the  room  between  the 
files  of  bystanders,  which  were  opened  to  the  right  and  left  tor  his 
escape. 

''About  a  fortnight  elapsed,  when  I  was  called  upcm  by  Rufiis 
Greene  Amory,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  at  the  Boston  bar  in  that  day, 
who  showed  me  a  letter  firom  a  southern  skve-holdery  directing  him  to 
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^ttxiecnte  JoBish  Qninej  fi>r  the  penalty  under  the  law  of  lt98,  ftr 
ABtnicting  the  agent  of  the  claimant  in  obtaining  his  slave  under  the 
proeeas  established  bj  that  law. 

^'  Mr.  Amorj  felt,  not  less  than  mjself,  the  folly  of  such  a  pie- 
rce ;  and  I  never  heard  from  him,  or  from  any  one,  anything  more 
jipon  the  subject  of  prosecution.  This  fact,  and  the  universal  gratifi- 
cation which  the  result  appeared,  to  give  to  the  public,  satisfied  mj 
mind,  that,  unless  by  accident,  or  stealth,  or  in  some  very  thin-settled 
|nrts  of  the  country,  the  law  of  1798  would  forever  be  inoperative,  as 
flie  event  has  proved,  in  Massachusetts.  And  the  same  will,  in  my 
^nion,  be  the  case,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  the  law  of  1850." 

President  Quincy,  having  represented  Suffolk  eight  years  in  the 
liationa)  Congress,  his  native  city  in  the  State  Legislature  eight  years, 
tfie  mayoralty  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
University  during  sixteen  years,  has  retired  to  his  residence  on  the 
location  of  Beacon  Hill,  now  levelled  and  overspread  by  elegant  dwell- 
ii^  and  the  granite  Gochituate  reservoir ;  the  spot  from  the  summit 
of  which  was  a  striking  view  of  Bunker  Hill,  thus  famed  by  Mrs. 
Morton : 


«( 


Witnen  yon  tnot,  where  first  the  Briton  bled  ! 
DriTvi  bj  our  jooth,  redoubted  Peroj  fled. 
There  Breed  laeends,  and  Banker's  bleeding  steeps, 
StiU  o'er  whose  brow  ftbortiTe  victory  weeps.' 


*» 


JOHN  LOWELL. 

JULY  4,  1799.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIBS. 

"A  FREB  government,"  says  our  orator,  "  is  the  very  hot-bed  of 
ambition.  Ambition  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  democracies,  which  pro- 
duces and  scatters  its  seeds  like  the  balsamine,  and  propagates  with 
indescribable  rapidity.  In  such  governments,  therefore,  there  is 
always  a  plentiful  crop  of  candidates  for  promotion, —  of  proud  and 
hau^ty  claimants,  as  well  as  servile  beggars,  of  popular  favor.  These 
gormandizers  of  popularity  are  no  epicures, —  they  have  not  very  nice 
iKflcrimmating  palates.    They  are  ready  to  taste  the  sweets  of  every 
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office,  from  the  high  dignity  of  the  presidency,  down  to  the  lowest  muni- 
cipal employment  in  the  State.  Still,  howeyer,  with  this  humble 
spirit  of  accommodation,  they  cannot  all  be  gratified.  The  disappointad 
will  pursue  their  revenge  with  an  acrimony  proportioned  to  the  raven- 
ooa  hunger  after  fame  which  impelled  them.  The  mortified  ambitions 
•re  never  in  want  of  tools  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  fiiction.  The  igno- 
rant, tlie  jealous,  and  the  envious, —  the  bankrupt  in  morals  and  char- 
acter, and  the  insolvent  in  purse, —  are  the  small  weapons  with  which 
the  great  leviathans  in  opposition  continually  operate.  Review  the 
past  history  of  the  United  States,  and  what  page  is  there  in  which  the 
proofi  of  these  principles  are  not  inscribed  ?  Coeval  with  our  govern- 
ment has  been  an  inveterate  opposition, —  an  opposition  gi-owing  with 
onr  growth,  and  strengthening  with  our  strength.  At  first,  small  and 
feeble,  it  uttered  its  discontents  only  in  the  gentle  whispers  of  disa|h 
probation ;  —  now,  bold,  hardy  and  shameless,  it  thunders  its  anathemas 
in  the  language  of  rebellion.  We  have  remarked,  that  faction  is  the 
spontaneous  production  of  a  free  soil ;  but,  like  all  native  plants,  it  is 
not  destined  wholly  to  destroy  the  vegetation  which  surrounds  it  It 
is  by  the  introduction  of  exotics,  alone,  that  the  work  of  exterminatioii 
can  be  effected.  In  vain  would  our  domestic  enemies  assail  the  goodly 
fiibric  of  our  constitution, —  vain  would  be  the  calumny  against  our 
ablest  patriots, —  feeble  and  nerveless  would  be  the  assaults  of  oar 
internal  enemies, —  if  they  were  not  supported  by  foreign  gold,  and 
encouraged  by  external  assistance.  Without  this  aid,  our  in&nt 
Hercules  would  have  strangled  the  rebellious  reptile  in  his  cradle. 
Still  our  young  and  vigorous  Samson  would  have  burst  asunder  the 
cords  with  which  an  insidious  faction  had  bound  him,  if  this  internal 
foe  had  not  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  dcfensivBi 
with  a  foreign  adversary." 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Lowell,  an  object  of  which  is  to  vindicate  our 
Revolution  from  the  misrepresentation  and  calumnies  of  those  who 
have  endeavored,  by  its  example,  to  justify  that  of  France,  our  orator 
has,  with  much  warmth  of  coloring  and  fervor  of  imagination,  exhib- 
ited a  comparison  between  the  spirit  and  character  of  both.  The  two 
pictures  present  a  perfect  contrast.  In  that  of  America,  wc  behold  a 
people  distinguished  for  unsullied  virtue,  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and 
a  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  impelled  by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  aa 
unconquerable  spirit  of  independence,  a  hatred  of  foreign  dominioOi 
and  detestation  of  domestic  oppression,  calmly  and  dispassionatelj 
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reK>lye  to  resist  the  earliest  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
pursuing,  with  moderation  and  firmness,  that  one  legitimate  objeoty 
preserving  inviolate  moral  and  religions  institutions,  the  principles  of 
justice,  the  order  of  civil  society,  and  the  rights  of  persons, —  and, 
irfaen  their  lofty  purpose  was  accomplished,  return  to  the  enjoyment 
of  innocence  and  repose. 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Lowell  points  out  the  more  imminent  and 
striking  hazards  to  which  the  United  States  were  then  exposed,  from 
the  open  attacks  and  secret  machinations  of  the  rulers  of  France, 
boundless  in  their  ambition,  and  insatiable  in  their  avarice,  whose 
sopport  was  plunder,  whose  nutriment  was  carnage,  and  whose  pastime 
was  human  wretchedness.  He  depicted  the  conduct  of  the  French 
republic  towards  surrounding  nations,  and  demands  if  from  so  ferodous 
a  monster  we  have  reason  to  expect  forbearance,  to  hope  for  its  friend- 
diip,  to  trust  to  its  moderation,  or  to  confide  in  its  justice.  Those  who 
stQl  cherished  the  love  of  peace,  and  persevered  in  their  faith  of  the 
professions  of  France,  he  reproaches  for  their  supineness  and  credulity, 
reminding  them  of  the  opinion  of  John  Adams,  then  the  president, 
that  '*  there  can  be  no  peace  without  degradation  and  submission,  and 
no  security  in  negotiation  and  convention."  The  law  dissolving  the 
treaties  and  consular  convention  with  France  was  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  July  7,  1798. 

John  Lowell  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Lowell,  whom  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  very  graphically  describes  as  being  about  five  feet  ten 
A  inches  in  height,  and  inclined  to  corpulence.  '^  His  gait  was  rapid  and 
hurried ;  his  conversation,  animated  and  ardent.  He  appeared  to 
Strangers,  at  first,  to  speak  too  much  ex  cathedra ;  but  he  was  free 
ef  all  propensity  to  browbeat  or  show  ill  humor.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  the  very  mirror  of  benevolence,  which  beamed  in  and  made 
attractive  a  countenance  not  remarkable  for  symmetry  of  feature  or 
beauty ;  and  his  companionable  talents,  though  never  displayed  at  the 
expense  of  dignity,  made  him  the  delight  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved,  and  which  he  always  put  at  ease.  His  private  character  was 
irreproachable ;  his  honesty  and  moderation,  proverbial.  In  a  satirical 
and  very  personal  farce,  got  up  by  a  witty  desperado,  and  which  had 
a  great  run,  he  was  dubbed  by  the  author  —  no  friend  of  his  —  Lawyer 
Oandor ;  a  most  appropriate  sobriquet,  which  the  world  unanimously 
q[>plied  to  him.  He  was  most  ardent  in  his  attachment  to  his  partic- 
idar  frimids,  who,  in  their  turn,  looked  to  him  as  their  oracle.     His 
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health,"  oonthraes  Mr.  Otis,  ''  during  the  time  d  my  intimaey 
him,  was  good,  tfioii|^  oceuioiially  inclined  to  be  a  tnalade  imag^ 
an  ordinaiy  symptom  of  ardent  temperament  and  ethereal 
.''    He  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  ccmfidential  adyiaers  of  the 
that  were  sacoessfiilly  adopted  to  suf^press  that  formidable 
of  Shays'  Insurrection,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Dis- 
f  triot  CSoart  U.  S^  by  Washington,  on  its  institution. 
i^.'  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Oct  6,  1769.    Soon 
the  town  and  harbor  of  Boston  were  evacuated  by  the  royalists, 
1776,  his  fiither  removed  to  the  city  with  his  &mily,  where  his  res- 
was  in  the  dwelling  afterwards  occupied  by  the  late  Samuel 
Esq.,  directly  opposite  King's  Chapel.     He  was  for  a  brief 
in  the  Latin  SdKwl,  but  was  fitted  fi>r  college  in  Phillips'  Acad- 
r,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786.     On  this  occasion 
part  was  in  a  forensic  dispute  on  this  subject :  Whether  the  happi- 
of  the  peofde  consists  most  in  the  constitution  or  administration 
.«ff  gownunent ;  and  in  the  year  1789,  when  a  candidate  for  the  d^pree 
,j|tf  llMter  of  Arts,  he  engaged  in  another  forensic  dispute,  with  Isaao 
f  Anfar,  afterwards  the  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts :  Whether  a  law 
•flaking  administration  between  an  insolvent  by  vice  and  one  by  mis- 
fcrtone,  would  tend  to  the  good  of  society?    He  studied  law  with  his 
flitlier,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  befi>re  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
im  preparing  arguments,  he  was  laborious  and  searching.     lii  his  man- 
iMT  he  was  animated,  eloquent,  vehement,  rapid,  and  highly  logical ; 
rlis  ■wmory  was  toiacious.    In  his  person  he  was  a  great  contrast  to 
Ha  friher,  being  very  short  and  slender.    On  June  8,  1798,  Mr. 
•I#weB  married  Bebecca  Amory.     He  was  a  representative  in  the 
L^islatnre  firom  1798  to  1801.    He  was  a  member  of  the  oor^ 
of  Harvard  College  from  1810  to  1822,  and  was  an  uwiauui 
that  period  to  1827.    He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  State 


Mr.  Lowell'a  artides  in  Russell's  Centmel,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Bebd,  in  opposition  to  the  war  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
were  of  a  character  the  most  inflammatory  of  any  political 
of  that  day.    His  productions  were  in  a  highly  nervous  style, 
in  piquant  philippics.    His  remarks  on  Madison's  war,  in 
pamphlet,  exhibited  the  most  exciting  attack  on  the  democratic 
that  emanated  firom  any  political  writer.     His  fervid 
andnpid  pen  ponredfinrth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet^  and  column 
21« 
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aftttr  oolanm  in  the  newspapers,  replete  with  sfibit  ■ndJbn^nd  f»- 
pose,  on  the  side  of  the  Federal  psrtj,  in  warm  oppnaitjon  to  Aa 
eial  government  In  these  exciting  timesi  a  romor  was 
diat  some  of  those  who  had  been  exasperated  bj  Bis  political 
had  threatened  to  barn  his  honse  in  Boxbory  to  the  gnmnd. 
nunor  was  so  fiur  beUeyed,  that  some  of  his  frienda  irent  o«t  er 
out  from  Boston  to  offisr  themselves  as  the  goard  of  hia  peraoa 
property  for  the  night  Mr.  Lowell  expressed  his  belief  that  his  fit 
low-townsmen  were  incapable  of  such  an  act,  and  inaiated  on  dediaisg 
the  ofier  of  defence.  Indeed,  no  assistanoe  bej<Mid  the  Umiti  tf 
the  town  would  in  any  case  have  been  required ;  fixr  several  of  At 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  itself,  and  of  both  politied 
parties,  voluntarily  offisred  to  stand  ready  to  defend  to  the  last  extrai- 
ity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lowell  was  an  extraordinaiy  man,  adapted  to 
exciting  times.  He  was  a  tenacious  sectarian  in  theology,  and  wrote 
with  fervent  severity.  He  entered  with  delij^t  on  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  To  hear  him  converse  in  his  &nn  or  his  garden,  oae 
would  suppose  that  his  entire  occupation  was  fiurming  and  gardening 
He  would  discuss  the  qualities  of  a  fioiit-tree,  or  an  exotic  plant  witk 
the  same  earnestness,  copiousness  and  tact,  that  he  would  have  gives 
to  a  question  of  politics,  law  or  divinity.  Horticulture  was  also  aa 
object  of  devoted  interest,  and  the  periodical  was  enriched  with 
for  the  florist  from  his  ready  hand.  His  residence  in  Boston 
directly  opposite  Horticultural  Hall,  in  School-street 

Amid  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  Mr.  Lowell's  sincerity  aad 
integrity  were  never  seriously  questioned.  His  motives  were  manifcsdj 
pure.  '^  He  never  sought  a  political  office,  and  never  would  accept  one. 
Amid  all  the  buffets  of  the  conflict,  he  never  cherished  one  spark  of 
malice,"  says  Greenwood,  '^  or  one  root  of  bitterness,  in  his  heart,  wUck 
was  no  place  for  one  or  the  other ;  and,  as  I  lately  glanced  over  aoM 
of  the  pamphlets  of  which  he  was  the  author, — not  with  all  the  attentioa 
they  deserved,  but  with  all  I  could  spare, —  entertaining  the  cunnoa 
impression  that  the  zeal  of  the  times  and  the  seal  of  his  own  natars 
had  bctrajed  him  into  offensive  and  uncharitable  statements,  ui 
remembering  also,  as  I  well  remenxbered,  the  language  of  mutoal  eai- 
peration  which  was  everywhere  to  be  heard  during  that  tempestasoi 
period,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  there  was  of  an  objeotioBp 
able  description  in  these  writings ;  and  was  rather  struck  with  thv 
power  of  argument  and  store  of  rich  illustration,  than  with  their 
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Bi^t  has  gone  hj;  and,  thou^  the  side  which  he  espoused  bo 
II7  did  not  previil,  I  am  dispoaed  to  think  that  his  and  hia 

»'  effi>itB,  with  all  the  dedactiona  which  may  be  made  from  them, 
jMBtrilmted  to  reatore  the  mmming."  By  resolute  opposition,  they  moat 
fVobaUy  modified  the  meaaorea  of  the  other  party  to  beneficial  results. 
Cbe  winter  of  1889  waa  spent  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the  West  India  Islanda, 
«Ueh  lie  had  visited  fi>r  hia  health.  He  returned  with  improved  health, 
km%  lerj  much  enfeebled.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1840,  aa  he  waa 
— MJing  a  daily  piiper  in  hia  reaidence  in  the  city,  the  summoner  came ; 
the  paper  dropped  from  hia  hands,  and  he  expired  that  very  hoar, 
vidioat  aofieiing.  He  waa  buried  in  Boxbury.  Dinsmore  thus 
wiphamiea: 

"  Lowell  and  Churning  maj  debate» 
Ab  politicians  wise  and  great 
Predict  their  ooontry^s  ftitare  &te, 

Bj  reasoning  dear, 
And  show  blind  mien  of  the  State 
What  ooone  to  steer.'* 


ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

JOLT  17.  Vm,  ON  THE  DISSOLUTION  OT  THE  TRBATDBS  AND  CONSULAR  CON- 
▼mnON  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  FOR  THE  TOUNG 
MKN  OF  BOSTON. 

*'  It  ia  a  day,"  says  our  orator,  "which  will  forever  be  illustrious  in 
annals.  It  is  the  completion  of  our  liberties,  the  acme  of  our  inde- 
The  Fourth  of  July  will  be  celebrated  by  our  latest  pos- 
terity, as  the  splendid  era  of  our  national  glory ;  but  the  Seventh  will 
be  Teoerated  as  the  dignified  epoch  of  our  national  character.  The 
mtb  annihilated  our  colonial  submission  to  a  powerful,  avowed,  and 
daternaned  foe;  the  other  emancipated  us  from  the  oppressive  friend- 
ihipof  an  ambitious,  malignant,  treacherous  ally.  The  former  asserted 
•or  political  anpremacy,  which  preserved  to  us  our  country  from  sub- 
jeetioo,  our  liberties  from  encroachment,  and  our  government  from  for- 
eign control;  the  latter  united  to  the  same  momentous  object  a 
fcelaration  of  our  moral  sovereignty,  which  rescued  our  principles 
flnm  aobjogatioii,  aa  well  aa  our  persona  from  alavery;  which  secured 
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ov  eities  finom  maancre,  as  well  as  their  iiihabitantB  from  debaaenieiit; 
lAibh  preserved  our  fiur  onea  from  violatioD,  as  well  as  oar  relig^m 
from  bondage.  In  fine,  the  Decdantkm  of  Independence,  which  dia- 
aolved  oar  connection  with  Great  Britain,  may  be  correctly  denomi- 
DBledthe  birth-dajof  oar  nation,  when,  as  its  in&nt  genius  was  ushered 
into  political  existence,  a  lambent  flame  of  glorj  played  aroond  its 
btows,  in  presage  of  its  fiitare  greatness.  Bat  the  period  which  sun- 
dered our  alliance  with  France  may  be  pronoanced  the  day  of  our 
DKtioii's  manhood,  when  this  genius  had  become  an  Hercules,  who,  no 
longer  amused  with  the  coral  and  bells  of  '  liberty  and  equality,' — 
no  longer  'pleased  with  the  rattles,  tickled  with  the  straws,'  of 
*  health  and  fraternity,' — no  longer  willing  to  trifle  at  the  distaff  of 
a  'lady  negotiator,' — boldly  invested  himself  in  the  toga  virilis,  and 
aasomed  his  rank  in  the  forum  of  nations. 

''  It  will,  therefore,  in  all  ages  be  pointed  to  as  a  luminous  page  in 
oar  history,  when  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  America,  with  a  decision 
of  character  which  has  shot  a  ray  of  enthusiasm  into  the  coldest  regions 
of  Europe,  cut  asunder  the  inexplicable  knot  of  so  contagious  a  ixmr 
neoti(m,  and  forever  abolished  the  impolitic  and  deleterious  instrument 
which  had  created  it ;  when  that  memorable  treaty,  which  had  linked 
together  two  heterogeneous  nations  in  an  unnatural,  unequal  and  hate- 
fill  alliance,  after  an  attenuated  life  of  twenty  years,  was  ignominiously 
committed  to  the  grave,  where,  in  the  language  of  French  philosophy, 
'  its  death  will  prove  an  eternal  sleep.'  " 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  whose  name  was  originally  Thomas,  and  changed 
in  1801  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  as  he  was  desirous 
of  being  known  by  a  Christian  name,  abhorring  an  association  of  the 
man  who,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  lost  his  Common  Sense,  was  bom 
in  Taunton,  Bristol  county,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1773.  His  father  was  the 
oelebrated  Robert  Treat  Paine,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  the  jrown,  in 
company  with  Samuel  Quincy,  in  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  for 
the  massacre  in  King-street ;  and  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  residence  was  at  the  comer 
of  Milk  and  Federal  streets.  Young  Robert  was  early  in  the  school 
of  Master  James  Carter.  In  the  year  1781  he  entered  the  Latin 
School,  under  Master  James  Hunt ;  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1792,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  Nature  and 
Progress  of  Liberty, —  a  theme  naturally  expected  from  a  scion  of 
the  Revolution.    He  was  stimulated  to  a  tastefor  poetry  by  the  funoua 
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Joseph  Allen,  the  lameftte  of  his  class,  who  inscribed  on  the  college- 
mil  several  abusive  satirical  verses  on  Paine,  who  fearlessly  repelled 
him  in  rhjme ;  and  he  once  remarked,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  cir- , 
coiDstance,  probably  he  never  should  have  undertaken  a  couplet.  On 
IsKving  college,  he  entered  the  store  of  Mr.  James  Tisdale,  a  Boston 
aierehant;  but  his  mind  was  so  much  absorbed  in  poetry,  that  he  made 
CBlries  in  the  day-book  in  verse,  and  <mce  made  out  a  charter  party  in 
the  same  style.  He  soon  became  devoted  to  the  theatre,  which,  con- 
tnury  to  law,  had  been  established  in  Board-alley,  in  1792,  by  a  small 
party  of  actors  fiom  England,  — 

"  And  pUjs  their  heathen  names  forsook, 
And  those  of  *  Moral  Lectures '  took." 

The  law  was  abrogated,  and  in  1798  an  elegant  brick  theatre  was 
fleeted  in  Federal-street,  on  which  occasion  the  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  him  &r  the  best  prologue  on  the  occasion.  His  mind  was 
•0  averse  to  mercantile  pursuits,  that  he  left  Mr.  Tisdale  in  1794.  In 
Oetober  of  that  year  he  established  a  political  and  literaiy  paper, — 
"The  Federal  Orrery," — in  which  appeared  "The  Jacobiniad,"  a 
political  poem,  and  also  '^  The  Lyars,"  from  both  of  which  passages 
appear  in  this  volume.  So  caustic  and  personal  were  these  produc- 
tiooa,  that  it  drew  upon  him  the  summary  vengeance  of  a  mob,  who 
attacked  the  dwelling  of  Major  Wallach,  with  whom  he  resided,  and 
who  gallantly  defended  his  castle,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  The 
ton  of  a  gentleman  at  whom  the  shafts  of  wit  had  been  aimed  called 
«poa  Paine  for  satis&ction,  which  was  denied.  *  The  parties  accident- 
ally met, —  Mr.  Paine  [»resented  his  pistol,  but  the  assailant  fearlessly 
mahed  forward,  and  riolently  assaulted  him.  In  1797  Mr.  Paine 
■lanried  Elizabeth  Baker,  who  was  a  retired  actress,  and  they  were 
fiwfaid  his  fiither's  dwelling.  They  were  hospitably  sheltered  in  the 
iunily  of  Major  Wallach  for  the  period  of  fifteen  months.  With  tears 
of  gratitude  Mr.  Paine  once  remarked,  "  When  I  lost  a  father,  I 
a  wife  and  found  a  friend."  In  the  year  1798  a  reconciliation 
^fected ;  and  it  is  related  that  at  a  congratulatory  party  the  forth- 
ooning  sentiments  were  publicly  advanced,  "  The  love  of  liberty  and 
Iha  liberty  of  loving ; "  "  Champagne  to  real  friends,  and  real  pain  to 
friends."  Paine  was  bold  in  his  views,  quick  at  retort,  and 
fearfully  sarcastic.  His  genius  was  certainly  of  a  high 
•ideTi  and  hia  imagmation  prolifio.    His  talents  always  commanded 
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adniratioii,  his  wit  excited  merriment  and  delight  He  was  followed 
and  eulogiied,  honored  by  social  attentions  in  the  higher  ranks,  and 
▼iewcd  as  the  first  poet  of  the  town.  His  poem  on  ^'  The  Invention 
of  Letters  "  was  greatly  admired,  and  Washington  sent  him  a  letter 
highly  expressive  of  admiration  at  its  merits.  It  afforded  him  a  profit 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  '^  The  Roling  Passion,"  intended  as  a 
gallery  of  portraits,  is  a  rare  prodnctifm,  for  which  he  realized  a  profit 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

In  1798  Mr.  Paine  wrote  the  celebrated  national  song  of  Adams 
and  Liberty ;  and  never  was  a  political  song  more  fiivorably  received 
than  this  patriotic  effusion.  Visiting  Major  Russell,  of  the  Centinel, 
it  was  pronounced  as  imperfect,  for  the  conception  of  Washington  was 
not  advanced.  The  sideboard  was  replenished,  and  Paine  was  ready 
fiir  a  libation,  when  Major  Russell  familiarly  interposed,  and  insisted, 
in  his  humorous  manner,  that  he  should  not  slake  his  thirst  till  he 
had  written  an  additional  stanza,  in  which  Washington  should  be 
introduced.  Paine  paced  back  and  forth  a  few  minutes,  and,  suddenly 
starting,  called  for  a  pen.  He  forthwith  wrote  the  following  sublime 
stanza: 

**  Shoald  the  tempest  of  war  oyenhndow  our  land, 

Its  bolts  ooald  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple  asonder  ; 
For,  anmoyed,  at  its  portal,  woald  WashiDgton  stand. 
And  repalse,  with  his  breast,  the  assaults  of  the  thunder ! 
His  sword  ftom  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap. 
And  conduct  with  its  point  every  flash  to  the  deep  !  ** 

Paine's  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Washington  was  serious  even  to 
sadness,  with  the  melancholy  reflections  inspired  by  that  event. 

In  a  political  discussion,  which  was  conducted  with  warmth,  in 
1807,  Mr.  Paine  once  said  of  the  Essex  Junto,  ^'  Washington  was  its 
sublime  head,  and  the  tower  of  its  strength ;  it  was  informed  by  the 
genius  and  guided  by  the  energy  of  Hamilton.  Since  their  decease, 
nothing  but  the  Attic  salt  of  Fisher  Ames  has  preserved  it  from  putre^ 
fiietion.  When  the  ethereal  spirit  escaped,  the  residuum  settled  into 
fiietion.    It  has  captured  Boston,  and  keeps  it  in  tow,  like  a  prize-ship." 

In  1799  Mr.  Paine  became  a  student  at  law  under  the  eminent 
Judge  Parsons,  at  Newburyport,  who  greatly  esteemed  him;  waa 
admitted  to  Suffolk  bar  in  1802 ;  retired  from  the  profession  in  1809, 
juid  removed  to  Dorchester ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Boston,  and 
beoame  an  inmate  at  his  fiither'a  maniioiii  whore  he  wrote,  al  tbe 
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HfiMBt  of  the  Jockey  Club,  <'  The  Steeds  of  Apollo."  This  ms 
fiuDOos  eSuskm.  Depressed  in  spirits,  afflicted  with  disease,  and 
in  his  circumstanoes,  he  died,  Not.  14,  1811. 
'fkesident  Allen  remarks  of  P^ne,  ''  There  is  nothing  of  simple, 
llilniml  beanty  in  hb  mritings ;  his  poetry  is  entirely  unworthy  of 
fte  {Mwse  extended  in  its  &Yor,  and  his  prose  is  in  bad  taste ; "  while 
Siidferd,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion  that  Paine  resembled 
9ope  more  than  any  English  poet,  and  was  always  happy  in  his 
fkrueology :  bat  it  is  probable  the  &ct  lies  between  the  two  extremes, 
may  well  be  prond  of  his  talent,  and  throw  away  the  weeds 
Memish  his  &me.  Everett  says  that  ^' Paine  was  a  luckless 
but,  oh !  how  sweet  a  bard !  " 

*  **  Nerer  AaXL  his  tnnefU  numbers 
Charm  the  listening  ear  ag&in, — 
Gold  Mid  silent  where  he  slumbers, 
Qenfaui  mtpB  the  &te  of  Pidne.** 

9Bh0  Boil  Judge  Story  remarks  of  him  that  he  enjoyed  reputation,  in 
kit  day.  not  since  attained  by  any  American  poet. 


JOHN  THORNTON  KIRKLAND. 

naa  19, 1799.  buloqt  on  Washington. 

*'  AxsRiCA,  without  Washington,"  says  Eirkland,  '*  resembles  the 
without  the  light  of  day.  Associated  as  he  was  with  all  we 
and  valued  in  our  country,  possessions,  pursuits  and  pleasures, 
a  tame,  sink  in  our  esteem.  We  exulted  in  our  country,  because 
II  gpure  him  birth ;  we  thought  better  of  our  nature,  because  it  pro- 
sndi  a  man.  The  sense  of  this  gift  of  Heaven  increased  the 
of  oar  devotions ;  and  our  national  felicity  seemed  to  be  crowned 
1b' Washington.  Time  has  been,  when,  indeed,  his  services  were  more 
ly  necessary,  and  the  political  salvation  of  his  country 
to  depend  on  the  continuance  of  his  life.  But  if  his  departure 
Wfhia  time  has  a  less  onpropitious  aspect  upon  the  public  prosperity, 
*jflt  il  eaoBOi  be  though  unimportant  to  the  mimientous  interests  of  the 
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empire,  whilst  it  arrests  our  melanoholj  feeliiigi,  and  voondi  os 
fond  attachment  to  his  name.     His  sun  if)proached  the  honnn;  jd^ 
with  delighted  ejes,  we  gaied  on  its  parting  spl^idor,  beUeving  Ik^ 
if  clouds  should  thicken  to  a  tempest  in  our  political  al^,  h  wodd 
shine  out  in  all  its  meridian  brightness,  and  chase  them  away.    Ibp^^ 
he  had  left  the  drama  to  distinguished  actors,  yet  he  mi^bt  ag^te 
called  out  to  support  a  part  in  some  master  soenei  to  whidi  no  edis 
man  might  be  found  suited.    Naj,  he  was  alreadj  pirepared,  if  As 
catastrophe  should  require  it,  to  step  upon  the  stage,  and  be  the 
of  the  eventful  tragedy  into  which  his  country  seemed  to  be 
Was  the  nation  to  be  roused  from  dangerous  sleep?  — hia 
sounded  in  their  ears.    Was  fiiction  to  be  driven  fitun  the  li^l — it 
was  pointed  to  his  a?rful  frown.    Was  a  foreign  foe  to  be  detmed  bm 
invasion  ?  —  it  was  shown  his  hand  upon  his  sword.     With  him  iti 
patron,  the  federal  administration  would  not  despair  of  final  aoppcai; 
with  him  their  leader,  the  armies  of  America  would  be  inefibetoaDj| 
held  up  to  odium,  would  be  created  with  fiMsIity,  and,  in  eray 
flict,  would  feel  invincible.    In  the  present  dubioua  aspect  of 
national  interests,  everything  was  hoped,  in  aid  of  the  present  ayatai^ 
fit)m  the  part  which  he  would  take,  in  case  of  civil  dis8ensiGn,4r 
incmacd  danger  from  foreign  arta  or  arms."       . 

John  Thornton   Kirkland  was  bom  at  Little  Falls,   TJffikm^ 
county,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1770;    entered  Phillips'  Academy  ia 
1784;  graduated  at  Harvard   College  in  1789;   became  assislaiii 
teacher  at  Andover  Academy ;  studied  theology,  and  was  a  tutor  ii 
Harvard  College,  when  he  gave  the  salutatory  oration.     A  singohr 
episode  in  his  college  life  w%|9  his  having  borne  arms  in  the  winter 
vacation  of  his  sophomore  year,   during  the  campaign  to  suppoi 
Sbajs'  Insurrection.     He  was  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church,  froa 
Feb.  5, 1794,  until  his  induction  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Colkgei 
Nov.  14,  1810,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  resignation,  Afl^ 
27,  1828.     He  was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  at  Cambridge  m. 
1798.     He  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Geoqa 
Cabot,  Sept.  1,  1827.     After  his  retirement  fit>m  public  life,  Jh^ 
Kirkland  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  paralysis,  with  powers  of 
and  body  considerably  impaired ;  but  with  the  same  undisturbed 
delightful  temper,  and  with  an  occasional  flash  of  those  dear 
profound  thoughts,  says  Eliot,  that  intellectual  humor,   and 
generous  affections,  which  in  previous  years  had  been  the  delight  of  aDCi 
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b  knew  him.  The  caieleBsneas  which  made  him  write  his  sermons 
m  mere  scn^  of  paper,  in  an  ahnost  illegible  hand,  and  the  physical 
Ueiice  which  made  him  neglect  to  transcribe  or  arrange  them,  might 
aile  a  smile,  rather  than  prtvoke  a  frown ;  and  it  has  been  well  said 
^  Dr.  Kirkland,  that  his  sermons  were  fall  of  intellectual  wealth  and 
ietieal  wisdom,  with  sometimes  a  qoaintness  that  bordered  on  humor, 
it  hid  never  been  inspired  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
knras  president  of  ibe  Anthology  Club.  His  biography  of  Fisher 
is  one  of  the  most  classic  productions  of  an  American  mind. 
having  visited  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  he  died  at  Boston, 

inveterate  disease  that  had  long  afflicted  him,  April  26,  1840. 
'ffis  successor.  President  Quincy,  remarks  of  him:  '^Possessing 
lists  of  a  high  order,  which  he  had  diligently  cultivated,  enjoying 
^  friendship  and  confidence  of  many  of  the  most  influential  and 
ibent  men  among  his  contemporaries,  combining  great  sagacity  with 

knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  conducted  this  seminary  for  a 
ion  of  years  prosperously  and  with  great  popularity.  Under 
r  anapices,  the  standard  necessary  for  obtaining  admission  to  its 
vQeges  was  raised,  its  literary  character  elevated,  the  general  sphere 
Hm  usefulness  extended,  and  great  improvements  efl^ted ;  "  and  Dr. 
ong,  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  New  South  Church, 
m  of  him,  in  his  highly  graphic  biography,  of  which  a  dirine  of  another 
a  said  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  better  written,  '^  What  style 
iH  I  set  forth  of  this  excellent  man,  to  whom  I  never  came  but  I 
WW  stronger  in  moral  virtue,  fit>m  whom  I  never  went  but  I  parted 
Itar  instructed  ?  If  I  speak  much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  if  I 
Mdc  frankly,  it  is  not  io  be  blamed ;  and  though  I  speak  partially, 
"were  to  be  pardoned." 

The  preaching  of  Kirkland  was  of  the  same  character  with  his 
Mrenation,  says  Young.  It  was  sententious,  and  full  of  apo- 
■%in8.  There  was  not  much  visible  logic  or  induction  in  his  dis- 
•fc«JB.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  Fisher  Ames*  writings  is 
l^kiiigly  applicable  to  his  own.  When  the  result  of  his  researches 
V  exhibited  in  discourse,  the  steps  of  a  logical  process  were  in  some 
conoealed  by  the  coloring  of  rhetoric.  It  was  the  prerogative 
mind  to  discern  by  a  glance,  so  rapid  as  to  seem  intuition, 

I  truths  which  common  capacities  struggle  hard  to  comprehend. 

it^  is  conspicuous  for  sententious  brevity,  for  antithesis  and 
Biof^  ideas  appear  with  so  much  lustre  and  prominence,  tluit 
25 


die  eonBeedoii  of  die  aefwal  pirtB  of  Us  disoouBe  is  ]x>t  alvajBc^^^ 
to  the  oomnKB  Bind,  and  die  tggn^gnte  impTwioQ  of  the  compoalkn 
it  not  alumjs  conffetely  oUMned.  His  Iwaning  seldom  atyeiwda 
sndi,  but  was  iyl—wtwai  wA  lus  thoof^tSi  and  became  Us  own. 

There  was  little  i^ipaTCOt  method,  artangemeflit  or  oomieetioB.  k 
Dr.  EirUand'a  pnaching;  so  that  it  was  not  vnoommon  fir  him  to 
IningmtothepiL^t  halfadoa0n8eraiDiisormore«aiid,  on  the  install 
constrnct  a  new  seraion  as  he  went  along,  torning  the  leaves  bsdnmk 
and  fciwaids,  and  wmneeti^g  them  together  bj  die  thread  of  lil 
estempoianeoas  disootme.  These  scattered  leaves  Fenembled  diomSi 
die  Sybil,  not  odj  in  their  eonfamn,  eansmg  many  to  manal  howli 
eonld  matshal  and  mau^  diem  so  adroidy ,  bnt  alao  in  dwir  Uifa 
wisdom,  and  in  the  &Qt  that  when  two-diirds  of  what  he  had  dsi 

• 

bfOQght  into  the  polpit  was  oautted, — thrown  by,  as  nnwodq^^ 
deKveTy, — die  remaining  third,  whidi  he  uttered,  was  more  pniita  4 
dian  the  entire  pile  of  mannsor^  containing,  as  it  did,  the  qpiritml  Mi 
essence,  the  oondoised  and  ooooentrated  wisdom,  of  the  whole.  •  «« 
Condmsation,  indeed,  condnnea  Dr.  Toong,  was  his  etoaai^gsp 
fiicnlty.  It  was  here,  eqpecialfy,  that  he  manifested  the  siqpreBHcy  AiN 
his  intellect  He  always  qpoke  fixmi  a  crowded  and  overflowing 
Although  he  said  so  mi^,  yon  fidt  that  there  was  mudi  more 
nnsaid.  He  poured  himself  forth  into  a  fall  stream  of  thou^t, 
evidently  flowed  fr(»n  a  living  and  inevhanstible  fi>antmn. 
Justice  Parsons  used  to  say  that  Dr.  Kirkland  pat  more  thought 
one  sermon  than  other  ministers  did  into  five.  And  how  much 
and  wisdom  were  there  even  in  single  sentences  of  his  writings 
when,  in  his  Life  of  Fisher  Ames,  he  says,  "He  did  not  need 
smart  of  guilt  to  make  him  virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  fi>ny  to 
him  wise ;  "  and  when,  in  the  same  work,  he  says,  "  The 
danger  implies  duty ;  and  many  refuse  to  be  alarmed,  becanse 
wish  to  be  at  ease."  Such  was  his  wonderful  and  accurate  kDOwla%a||| 
rf  human  nature,  and  his  clear  insight  into  the  springs  of 
action,  that  sometimes,  when  I  have  heard  Eirkland  preach,  it 
to  me  that  he  had  actually  got  his  hand  into  my  bosom,  and  ArtliA 
could  feel  him  moving  it  about,  and  inserting  his  fingers  into  afl 
interstices  and  crevices  of  my  heart  Acccnnding  to  Dr. 
there  were  twelve  hundred  graduates  of  Harvard  College  who 
his  care,  having  been,  at  the  period  of  his  deoease,  nearly  one 
part  of  the  whole  diat  had  been  educated  at  that  institutioii. 
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KBB.  e,  IMd.     BTAIS  HULOOT  0lf  WABBDNmi. 

]jr  tbe  qpeedi  of  Hon.  Usher  AjubBi  on  Jai^s  tatlji  Afril  SBy 
1796| deliv^od  oa  the  floor  of  CoB^peflBy  he  says:  '' We  sve  eitfaer  it 
ittettte  this  treaty,  or  break  ovr  ludL  To  expatiate  on  the  vahtt^if 
piUie  fiiith,  may  paas  with  aome  ram  Sat  denlainalaon  To  anoh  aaai 
I  hafo  nothing  to  eay.  To  olihaca,  I  irSl  uigei  oan  any  ciacnmataana 
Bark  upon  a  people  more  tarpitttde  and  dohaociacfit  3  Gan  anjda^g 
tend  more  to  make  men  think  themaelTeB  mean,  or  deipadeto  a  hnnr 
point  th^  estimation  of  yirtae,  and  their  atandard  of  adion  ?  ftmadl 
not  merely  deoKHraliae  mankind ;  it  tends  to  break  all  the  Jigamenta  iC 
aodety,  to  dissolve  that  mysterious  charm  whidi  attraets  indi?idnalala 
the  nation,  and  to  inqpire  in  its  atead  a  vepukiTe  aense  of  shame  and 
difligast 

'^  What  is  patriotism?  Is  it  a  narrow  afleotion  ftr  the  q)Ot  whaie  a 
man  was  bom?  Are  the  very  ekds  where  we  tread  entided  to  Aia 
ardent  preferenoe,  because  they  are  greener?  No,  air ;  this  ia  mat 
thecharacter  of  the  yirtoe,  and  it  soars  higjher  for  its  object  It  ia  aft 
eztoided  self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  eo{}oymentB  of  life,  and  tiJBt- 
ing  kself  with  the  minutest  filamoits  of  the  heart  It  is  thoa  wn 
obey  the  laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws  of  virtue.  In 
their  authority  we  see  not  the  array  of  force  and  terror,  bat  the  venerr 
able  image  of  our  country's  honor.  Ev^y  good  citiaen  makes  thai 
honor  hisown,  and  cherishesit  not  onlyas  precious,  but  assacied.  & 
is  wiUing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defience,  and  is  conscious  that  he  gpMQi 
protection  while  he  gives  it  For  what  ri^ts  of  a  citiaen  will  he 
deemed  inviolable,  when  a  State  renounces  the  principles  that  conatl- 
tute  their  security  ?  Or,  if  his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  wooid 
its  ei^joyment  be,  in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  4a» 
honored  in  his  own?  Gould  he  look  with  a&ction  and  veneration  te 
sneh  a  country  as  his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one  would  die 
within  him.  He  would  blush  for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any; 
and  justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  manin^ 
native  land. 

^^I  see  no  exception  to  the  reapeot  that  is  paid  amo^g  nations  to  thi 
laar  of  good  fiijth.    If  there  are  oaaes  » thia  fmlji^tened  period  what 
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it  18  Tiokted,  tliere  aie  ntme  when  it  is  denied.  It  u  the  philotopby 
of  politics,  the  religion  of  goremmenUk  It  is  obeerved  by  barbarians. 
A  whiff  of  tobaooo-snx)ke,  or  a  string  of  beads,  gives  not  merely  bind- 
ing force,  bat  sanctity,  to  treaties.  Even  in  Algiers,  a  trace  may  be 
bought  for  money ;  bat,  when  ratified,  even  Algiers  is  too  wise  or  too 
jivt  to  disownand  annul  its  obligation.  Thus,  we  see,  neiiher  the  igno- 
rance of  savages,  nor  the  principles  of  an  association  finr  piracy  and 
nfttiie,  permit  a  nation  todespise  its  engagements.  K,8ir,  there conld 
be  a  resorrection  from  the  foot  of  the  gallows, —  if  the  victims  of  joa- 
liee  could  live  again,  collect  together,  and  form  a  socie^, — they  would, 
however  loath,  soon  find  themselves  obliged  to  make  justice  —  that 
justice  under  which  they  M  —  the  fundamental  law  of  their  state. 
They  would  perceive  it  was  their  interest  to  make  others  respect,  and 
ihey  would  therefore  soon  pay  some  respect  themselves,  to  the  oUiga- 
tioos  of  good  ftith." 

Fisher  Ames  was  bom  at  Dedham,  April  9,  1758,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  who  was  for  forty  years  a  noted 
anthor  of  almanacs;  of  whom  it  is  related,  having  accidentally  entered 
in  one  of  them  the  prediction  of  snow  in  June,  and  a  snow-storm 
oocurring  on  Hbe  day  named,  it  caused  a  rapid  sale  of  his  almanacs. 
li  is  related  in  ibe  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  that  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Ames,  whose  son  Nathaniel  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  had  two  wives,  Mary  and  Deborah,  successively  of  the 
name  of  ilsher.  The  first  dying  young,  but  not  until  after  his 
mother,  and  her  estate  having  vested  in  him,  gave  rise  to  the  fiatmous 
lawsuit,  in  which  it  was  first  determined  that  real  estate  ascended,  con- 
trary to  the  English  rule,  to  the  fi^ither,  as  next  of  kin,  by  the  province 
law.  Dr.  Ames  was  a  public  tavemer  at  Dedham ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that,  after  this  case  was  decided,  a  sign-board  was  suspended 
over  his  door,  with  the  painted  figure  of  the  judges,  in  full-bottomed 
wigs  and  robes,  among  whom  were  caricatured  the  two  who  were  of 
adverse  opinion.  This  being  viewed  as  a  contempt  of  court,  it  was 
shortly  after  taken  down.  Dr.  Ames  died  at  Dedham  in  1764,  aged 
fifty-seven  years.  His  son  Fisher  was  bom  in  the  Woodwaixi  man- 
sion, on  the  north  side  of  the  court-bouse,  opposite  the  monumental 
stone,  surmounted  by  a  pillar  and  a  bust,  erected  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  for  his  services  to  the  colonies.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1774 ;  studied  law  under  Judge  Tudor,  and  became  a  counsellor-at- 
law.    In  1788  he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  L^lature ;  and 
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waB  elected  to  Congress  fcnr  Saffi>lk  county,  December  18ih  of  the  same 
year,  in  opposition  to  Samael  Adams,  and  was  probably  the  junior 
member  of  the  house.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  State  conventioQ 
on  the  federal  constitution,  in  1788  ;  and  was  of  the  State  Ezecutiva 
Council,  in  1800.  Mr.  Ames  married  Frances,  daughter  of  John 
Worthington,  Esq.,  July  15,  1792.  He  continued  in  Congress  during 
a  period  of  eight  years,  where  he  displayed  irresistible  eloquence ;  and, 
after  his  memorable  speech  in  &vor  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
bom  which  a  passage  is  presented  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  m«B- 
ber,  opposed  to  Ames,  objected  to  taking  a  vote  at  that  time,  as  thej 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  his  eloquence.  One  day,  when  in  the  book* 
store  of  Manning  &,  Loring,  in  Boston,  on  observing  their  new  edi* 
tion  of  Perry's  Dictionary,  which  was  on  the  counter,  in  which  woidli 
are  accented, — ^^Here  is  a  book,"  said  Ames,  '^showing  us  how  to 
pronounce  words."  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  continued,  ''  Bnl 
we  are  toM  that  the  best  standard  of  pronunciation  is  the  imitation  of 
the  best  speakers."  The  residence  of  Fisher  Ames  was  in  tiie  dwell* 
ing  now  occupied  by  John  Gardner,  Esq.  He  died  at  Dedham,  Jvify 
4,  1808.  The  stanzas  herewith  added  were  sung  in  King's  Chapel^ 
July  6,  1808,  after  the  delivery  of  the  eulogy  of  Samuel  Dexter  on/t 
the  remains  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  are  ascribed  to  Bev.  Dr.  Gardiner: 


<( 


Ab,  when  dark  clouds  oteonre  the  dawn, 

The  day-star's  lostre  disappears. 
So  Ames  beheld  our  natal  mom. 

And  left  desponding  friends  in  tears. 
Soon  as  the  distant  cannon's  rosr 

Announced  that  mom's  returning  raj, 
He  feared  its  early  hopes  were  o'er. 

And  flew  to  everlasting  day. 
O,  drop  thy  mantle,  sainted  shade. 

On  some  surviying  patriot  name, 
YHko,  great  by  thy  example  made. 

May  yet  retrieve  a  nation's  fiune ! 
The  manly  genius,  ardent  thought. 

The  love  of  trath,  and  wit  refined. 
The  eloquence  th&t  wonders  wrought. 

And  flashed  its  light  on  eveiy  mind,  — 
These  gifts  were  thine,  immortal  Ames ! 

Of  motive  pure,  of  life  sublime ; 
Thdr  loss  our  flowing  sorrow  olaims,  — - 

Their  praise  survives  the  wreck  of  timt.*' 
25* 
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Praritait  Dwi^  ofTale  GoHege,  remarked  of  FSsher  Aom IIm* 
ftur  men  hate  io  imich  good  eense,  and  none  with  whom  I  ham  con- 
tmed,  amind  so  ready  tx>  fbnuBh,  at  every  call,  the  fi^ts  which  ahouU 
be  remembered,  die  trnthe  which  riioiild  be  declared,  the  argiim«ili 
nUch  ahoald  be  urged,  hmgaage  in  which  they  might  be  clearly  and 
ftteibly  ezpreesed,  and  images  with  which  they  might  be  beantifaOy 
adorned.  His  imagmation  was  perhaps  too  brilliant,  and  too  ridi.  It 
oovld  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  the  pictures  which  it  drew  were  ill- 
drawn  or  out  of  pkoe ;  yet  it  might,  I  think,  be  truly  said,  that  the 
grifery  was  crowded.  The  excess  was  not,  however,  the  coosequence 
of  a  defective  taste,  or  a  soficitikte  to  shine ;  but  the  produee  of  a  &ii^ 
otn  creative,  always  exuberant,  and  exerting  its  powers  more  easily  in 
Ais  manner  than  in  any  other.  To  speak  and  write  as  he  actoally 
^poke  and  wrote,  was  only  to  permit  the  thoughts  and  images  which 
iiBt  oflbred  themselves  to  flow  from  his  lips  or  his  pen. 

^'Ifr.  Ames  was  distingaished  by  a  remarkable  and  yery  amiable  sim- 
plicity of  character.  In  circles  where  any  man  wonld  luwe  thonght  it 
M  honor  to  shine,  and  where  he  always  shone  with  superior  lustre,  he 
a|ypeared  entirely  to  forget  himself,  and  to  direct  all  his  observations  to 
As  entertainment  of  the  company,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  subject 
Whenever  he  conversed,  it  was  impossible  to  fiil  of  receiving  both 
faistruction  and  delight.  But  the  instruction  flowed  not  from  the  pride 
of  talents,  or  the  ambition  of  being  brilliant  Whatever  was  the  field 
of  thought,  he  expanded  it;  whatever  was  the  theme  of  discussion,  he 
gave  it  new  splendor.  But  the  manner  in  which  be  did  both  showed 
irresistibly  that  they  were  the  most  obvious  and  the  least  laborious 
employments  of  such  a  &ncy.  His  sense  of  rectitude,  both  public 
and  personal,  was  not  only  exact,  but  delicate  and  exquisite.  His 
patriotism  was  glowing.  Eminent  as  he  was  among  those  who  were 
most  eminent,  I  should  more  strongly  covet  his  private  character;"  and 
President  Allen  says  of  Ames,  he  compelled  assent  more  by  striking 
allusions  than  by  regular  deductions,  and  for  charms  of  conversation 
was  unequalled.  Ames  was  opposed  to  democracy,  as  it  would  end  in 
mmuurchy ;  and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Federal  party,  as  being 
the  shield  of  our  constitution. 

Though  the  professional  brethren  of  Fisher  Ames  held  him  in  the 
highest  respect,  they  concurred  with  President  Kirkland,  who  prepared 
the  biography  prefixed  to  his  collected  works,  that  he  was  more  adapted 
for  the  senate  than  the  bar.    It  was  easy  and  delightful  to  him  to  illus* 


mto  bj  a  pctore,  but  painfal  tad  hborion  to  pvove  by  a  diagran. 
He  iras  a  man  of  purest  morab,  of  most  amiable  disposition,  and  mosl 
sinoerely  beloved  by  his  friends,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  that  day.  He  was  graphicaUy  sketdied  by  SuUiTan, 
^  as  aboTO  the  middle  statore,  and  well  formed.  His  features  were  nol 
strongly  marked.  His  forehead  was  neither  high  nor  expansive.  Hia 
ejres  were  blue  and  of  middling  siae,  his  mouth  handsome,  his  hair 
Made,  and  short  on  the  forehead,  and  in  his  latter  years  unpowderad* 
He  was  very  erect,  and  when  speaking  he  raised  his  head,  or  rather  his 
chin,  with  the  most  projected  part  of  his  fiuw.  His  &ce  had  a  most 
complacent  expression  when  he  was  speaking ;  and  when  he  meant  to 
be  severe,  it  was  seen  in  good-natored  sarcasm,  rather  than  in  ill-natured 
words.  It  was  said  that  the  beautiful  productions  of  his  pen  were  the 
first  flowings  of  his  mind,  and  hardly  corrected  for  the  press.  His  li6 
is  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  by  his  excessive  anxiety  about  his 
country.  >  Many  of  his  predictions  have  been  realiaed,  and  some  of 
them  in  his  lifetime.  His  air,  manner  and  countenance,  were  thoae 
of  an  honest  and  sincere  man.  The  condition  of  the  country  furnishes 
abuiklant  proof  that  he  was,  politically,  a  wise  man.  All  hu  moumfiil 
prophecies  seem  to  be  in  tiie  course  of  fulfilment" 

Fisher  Ames  once  said :  ''  I£  every  gravestone  of  a  departed  repab* 
lie  bore  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  warning,  the  democrats  would  shut  their 
eyes  rather  than  look  upon  it  They  have  no  idea  of  any  prindpleBi 
excepting  their  extremes  when  they  are  no  longer  principles;"  and, 
in  his  Dangers  of  American  Liberty,  he  asserts  ''  it  never  happened 
in  the  world,  and  it  never  will,  that  a  democracy  has  been  kept  out  of 
the  control  of  the  fiercest  and  most  turbulent  spirits  in  the  socie^. 
^Diey  breathe  into  it  all  their  own  fury,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the 
worst  designs  of  the  worst  men ; "  and  in  another  paragn^h  exclaima : 
'^  All  history  lies  open  for  our  warning, —  open  like  a  church-yard| 
aD  whose  lessons  are  solemn,  and  chiselled  for  eternity  in  the  hard 
fttone;  —  lessons  that  whisper, —  O  !  that  they  could  thunder  to  repnb* 
lies, — *  Your  passions  and  your  vices  forbid  you  to  be  firee ! '  " 

Upon  one  occasion.  Judge  Story  related  the  following  anecdote  in 
relation  to  three  great  men.  '^  Samuel  Dexter,"  said  he,  ''  was  one 
of  those  men  whom,  as  was  said  of  Burke,  if  you  should  meet  on  a 
ndny  day  beneath  a  shed,  you  would  at  once  distinguish  as  a  great 
man.  A  few  moments'  conversation  with  Mr.  Dexter  showed  this: 
and  I  remember  that  wh^  I  first  met  him,  nol  knowing  who  he  was,  I 
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Stared  in  wonderment, —  and  yet  hia  mind  wwb  rathar  of  a  briffimi 
shade  than  a  great  one.  Mr.  Dexter  was  onoe  inecwnpanywithKdhr 
Ames  and  Chief  Justice  ManhalL  The  ktter  onromeneed  a  eaii«» 
sation,  or  rather  an  opinion  (ibr  he  was  afanoat  solos  in  the  fidogaa)^ 
wliich  lasted  some  three  hoars.  On  breaking  up,  die  two  firanerea^ 
menced,  on  their  way  homeward,  praising  the  depth  and  leaning  rf 
their  noble  host  Said  Ames,  after  a  short  talk,  ^  To  oonfioai  Ai 
troth,  Dexter,  I  have  not  nnderstood  a  word  of  hie  •t]gament  fiar  Uf 
an  hour.'  '  And  I,'  good-humoredly  rejoined  DezteFi  '  have  been  sal 
of  my  depth  for  an  hoar  and  a  hal£'  " 

In  Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw,  we  find  it  stated  by 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shaw,  that  in  the  year  1790  she 
petition  to  Congress,  which  Mr.  Ames  presented  at  her  reqnesl,  fira 
general  law  to  be  passed  which  woold  seeore  to  authors  the  exdoHH 
right  of  their  pnblications.  We  find,  on  taming  to  the  laws  of  Coap 
grcss,  that  this  act,  which  is  entitled  an  act  fi>r  the  enoonragemeatrf 
learning,  etc.,  was  established  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1790. 

The  following  incident  r^arding  lusher  Amea  is  worthy  of  nomi 
There  lived  in  Dedham  a  fiurmer  of  great  nataral  wit  and  amartnettrf 
repartee, —  one  Joseph  Kingsbury, —  who  had  a  great  partiality  for  lit 
Ames,  yet  would  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  showing  hia  tact,  tm 
at  the  expense  of  his  fiiend.  A  town-meeting  was  held,  at  which  lb 
Ames  made  an  eloquent  speecL  Kingsbury,  in  his  dirty  frock  aal 
trousers,  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  adjoining  pew ;  and  no  sooner  hadow 
orator  finished,  than  he  rose  and  said,  '^  Mr.  Moderator,  my  brodar 
Ames'  eloquence  reminds  me  of  nothing  but  the  shining  of  a  fire-flj, 
which  gives  just  light  enough  to  show  its  own  insignificance;*'  to' 
down  he  sat,  havbg  thus,  at  a  blow,  by  exciting  the  riaiblea  of  thi 
aadience,  defeated  the  effect  of  Mr.  Ames'  eloquence. 

In  public  speaking,  Fisher  Ames  trusted  much  to  excitement^  ail 
did  little  more  in  his  closet  than  draw  the  outlines  of  his  speech  ati 
reflect  on  it,  till  he  had  received  deeply  the  impressions  he  intended  H 
make ;  depending  for  the  turns  and  figures,  says  Kirkland,  of  har 
guogo,  illustrations,  and  modes  of  i^peal  to  the  passions,  on  his  innf 
ination  and  feelings  at  the  time.  This  excitement  continued,  when  Al 
cause  hod  ceased  to  operate.  After  debate,  his  mind  waa  agitated  lib 
the  ocean  after  a  storm,  and  his  nerves  were  like  the  shrouds  of  a  skf 
torn  by  the  tempest  When  Washington  died,  he  pronoonoed  Ml 
tahgj  befi>re  the  State  Legislature.    This  perfiurmanoe,  thon^il 
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toocheB  of  reil  padiOB,  is  leas  impaaBioned  than  might  at  first 
licqieetod.    The  nnmenma  fiinenl  hoiKm  paid  to  the  me^ 

man  had  abeady  made  a  great  demand  on  the  public  saisilnl- 
Mr.  Ames  choae  rather  to  dwell  on  the  political  events  and  acts 
iUiiatrsted  hia  character,  than  merely  to  draw  tears  (oar  his  loss ; 
it  abonnda  in  accurate  discrimination  and  sententious  wisdom. 
L'^^Fnm  his  knowledge  of  affiurs,  says  Kirkland,  and  his  confidential 
Aading  with  those  who  were  principals  in  eflecting  a  measure  r^ard- 
liK  the  puUic  credit,  he  might  have  made  himself  a  gainer,  along  with 
tte  public,  by  the  funding  system.  But  he  consulted  his  lively  sense 
dT  lepatation  by  a  scrupulous  abstinence  firom  partidpating  in  this 
adfantage.  He  observed  upon  a  calumny,  which  was  uttered  not 
haoMiae  it  was  deserved,  but  because  it  might  be  believed, ''  I  have  too 
gaod  pioob  of  the  want  of  property  for  surmise  to  ihe  contrary  to  have 
t ;  I  have  much  more  occasion  to  justify  myself  to  my  fiunily  for 
poor,  than  to  repel  the  chaige  by  being  rich."  His  delicate 
fliiiid  and  amiable  temper  made  the  contests  of  his  public  station  often 
Though  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  complain,  yet  he  some- 
fth  these  irritations  with  much  sensibility.  "  The  value  of 
"  he  observes,  "  is  the  most  iq)parent  and  highest  rated  to 
who  mingle  in  the  conflicts  of  political  life.  The  sharp  contests 
litUe  points  wound  the  mind,  and  the  ceaseless  jargon  of  hypocrisy 
the  fibculties.  I  turn  firom  scenes  which  provoke  and  dis- 
,  to  tlie  contemplation  of  tiie  interest  I  have  in  private  life,  and 
l»  the  pleasures  of  society  with  those  fiiends  whom  I  have  so  much 
maaoQ  to  esteem." 

Fiaher  Ames  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Biadhain,  and  ever  entered  with  spirit  and  devotion  into  the  service,  by 
andibly  responding  in  the  litany  and  gloria  patri.  He  observed  to  a 
iiand,  one  day,  after  reading  *'  Nelson  on  ihe  Fasts  and  Feasts,"  that 
it  admired  the  church,  though  he  would  wish  to  be  understood  that  he 
not  oooaider  all  those  holy  days  to  be  essential.  It  was  observed 
Um  that  the  Episcopal  church  diffisred  very  widely  from  the  Con- 
platform,  in  her  ordinati(»i,  government,  and  mode  of  wor- 
He  replied:  ^'Thediflferenoe  iswhati  like,andforwhich  Igive 
church  the  preference."  He  directed  his  parish  taxes  to  be  paid  to 
ndor  of  tfie  Episo^  church,  whom  he  requested,  during  his  last 
to  come  to  his  house  and  have  the  church  senrice,  and  make  it 
to  hia  fiynily*    On  the  Christmaa  eve  of  1807,  ho  had  hit 
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tins  on  thst  ucnent  custoin,  wkidi  has  beoome  ai  veoflnUd  hj  ago  aa 
Iha  dmrdi  catachhm.  Some  time  after  he  was  a  moBAm  of  Aa 
eknreh,  <»e  Madam  Spragne  proposed  to  dkpo&t  of  her  pew  in  the 
OoBgvegafeioDal  diiirdi  at  a  rery  low  rate,  and  whkdi  waa  ike  heat 
pew  in  the  houae.  He  replied  to  her  that  he  did  not  deaiie  it  She 
then  said,  "  If  they  build  a  new,  splendid  meetmg-hoiise,  Mr.  Ames,  I 
presume  yon  will  retom  to  the  old  soeietj."  On  which  he  grafe^ 
nplied :  ^'  No,  madam ;  if  they  erect  a  meeting-hooae  of  silver,  and 
Km  it  with  gold,  and  give  me  the  best  pew  in  it,  I  shall  go  to  the 
Bpisoopal  chnroh." 

In  the  poem  by  Jcdm  Pierpont,  recited  at  the  celefaration  of  the 
Ifewboryport  Washington  Benevolent  Socie^,  Oct  27, 1812,  appeaia 
tUs  ^  wing  tribute  to  Fisher  Ames : 


C( 


Thm  a  bright  spirit,  free  from  erery  Tioe 
Ab  was  llie  rose  that  bloomed  in  ParacBae, — 
A  seal  as  warm  to  see  his  eonntry  blest 
As  U^ed  In  Cato's  or  Lyonffiis'  breast ; 
A  tuuj  ohaste  and  Tigoroiis  as  strong 
To  ho^  themes  Isaiah's  hallowed  tongoe ; 
And  strains  as  eloquent  as  Zion  heard. 
When,  on  his  golden  harp,  her  rsupl  bard 
Waked  to  a  glow  defrotkm's  dying  flames, 
Flowed  from  the  lips  and  warmed  the  sonl  of  Ames. 
Like  Memnon*8  harp,  that  breathed  a  moamfbl  tone 
When  on  its  strings  the  rays  of  morning  shone. 
That  stainless  spirit,  on  approaohing  night. 
Was  touched  and  saddened  by  prophetic  light ; 
And,  as  the  rision  to  his  view  was  given, 
That  spirit  sunk,  and,  righing,  fled  to  heaven." 


TIMOTHY  BIGELOW. 

11,1800.    BULOGT  ON  WASHINQTOK.    FOR  THE  MASSAGHUSSTIB  a&AHI> 

LODGE. 

*'  His  administration  was  a  satire  on  those  who  are  bom  to  mle,^' 
lays  Mr.  Bigelow.  '^  Making  the  general  good  the  sole  object  of  his 
fmrsnit,  and  carefnll j  distingoishing  the  attention  which  was  due  from 


Wb  m  an  inffividiiftl  to  the  dbimi  of  iristei  nd  MeoBaiap,  from  Ihe 
dhrtitB  he  owed  to  die  poblic,  he  nerer  jidded  to  die  mfiuenoe  el 
private  pBiinlity,  nor  stooped  to  tiie  low  poUoy  of  eggmidisnig  Ui 
fmiljBj  the  g^  of  office.  He  beslowed  employments  on  tiuwe  oalf 
irin  added  to  iategatj  the  qualities  neeessarj  to  disehacrge  iheai 
Plitient  minTestigstaony  and  catttioTis  in  researt^,  he  Jmned  his  r6S»» 
kttioni^^irllh  deliberation,  and  ezecnted  than  with  decisioiL  GonsokMB 
of  the  parity  of  his  motives,  and  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  his 
determinaticms,— daily  estimating,  also,  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining 
the  oonstitntional  rights  of  his  office, —  he  was  not  to  be  soothed  iala 
dishonorable  compliance  by  the  blandishments  of  fiattefy,  nor  divertsi 
from  his  purposes  by  the  terror  of  numbers,  or  the  imposing  wei^t  of 
pnUic  character.  When  a  revolution,  unprecedented  in  its  kind,  had 
involved  the  European  world  in  confusion,  and  the  flame  of  war 
was  spreading  into  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  neither  the  insidioos 
attempts  of  the  emissaries  of  France,  nor  the  treacherous  arts  of  her 
American  adherents,  oould  induce  him  to  haaard  our  quiet.  Though 
himself  a  soldier,  and  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  war,  he  perceived 
not  only  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  but  justice  and  humanity, 
enjoined  a  continuance  of  peace.  He  therefore  wisely  adjusted  the  * 
misunderstandings  which  threatened  our  tranquillity,  and  resolved  on 
a  strict  neutrality.  Our  own  experience,  and  the  events  which  havis 
since  transpired  in  other  countries,  have  fully  justified  the  measure. 
Yet,  strange  to  tell,  disappointed  fiustion,  despairing  of  success  in  aa 
impeachment  of  his  discernment  or  understanding,  has  dared  here  to 
arraign  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Circumstances  seem  to  have  phioed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  His  wealth  was  more  than  su£> 
ficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  splendid  enjoyment ;  he  had  no  posterity 
to  inherit  hereditary  honors ;  and  he  was  surely  too  wise  not  to  know 
that  a  crown  would  tarnish  his  glory, —  that  his  own  reputation  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  his  country, —  that  hia 
fiime  would  mount  no  higher  than  her  eagle  could  soar.  What  move 
than  he  possessed  could  ambition  pant  for?  What  further  had  the 
world  to  bestow  "i  *  *  *  *  Animated  with  a  generous  philan^ 
thropy,  our  deceased  brother  early  sou^  admission  into  our  ancient 
and  honorable  fraternity,  at  once  to  enable  him  to  cherish  with  advan- 
tage this  heavenly  principle,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operati<»L 
He  cultivated  our  art  with  sedulous  attention,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  the  interest  or  promoting  the  honor  of  ik^ 
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cnft.     Whfle  conmiiindfflp-m-chief  of  tbe  American  BmhlioiiKj 
anny,  he  conntenanoed  the  eatablishmeDt  and  enoonraged  the  laboa 
ct  a  travelling  lodge  aimmg  the  military.    He  wisely  conridaed  it « 
a  school  of  urbanity,  well  calcnlated  to  diaaeminate  dioae  mild  nrtm 
of  the  heart  so  ornamental  to  the  human  character,  and  ao  pecolinly 
useful  to  correct  the  feroci^  of  soUiera,  aiid  alleviate  the  miaeriea  of 
war.    The  cares  of  his  hi^  office  eagibased  too  madi  of  hia  tini 
to  admit  of  his  engaging  in  the  dudsB  of  the  chair ;  yet  he  find 
/frequent  opportunities  to  visit  the  lodge,  and  thought  it  no  derogiliai 
from  his  dignity  there  to  stand  oa  a  level  with  the  brethren.    Troe  H 
our  principles  on  all  occasions,  an. incident  once  occarred  whidi  eoaliU 
him  todispky  their  influence  to  his  files.    A  body  of  American  tnop^ 
in  some  successful  rencounter  with  the  aiemy,  poaaeeaed  themsdid^ 
among  other  booty,  of  the  jewek  and  furniture  <^  a  Britiah  timvdBf 
lodge  of  Masons.     This  property  was  directed  by  the  oommanderJa^ 
chief  to  be  returned,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  its  former  proprietoB^ 
accompanied  with  a  message,  purporting  that  the  Americana  did  ml 
make  war  upon  institutions  of  benevolence." 

We  find  a  highly  independent  and  dignified  passage  in  the  oitliai 
of  Mr.  Bigelow,  pronouiM»d  fi>r  the  Washington  Benevolent  Socie^, 
that  deserves  to  be  perpetuated :  ''  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  atill  relai 
the  right  of  expressing  our  opinions  !  Nor  will  we  ever  surrender  it 
It  is  our  inheritance.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  oar  anoeston, 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  landing  on  these  shores,  were  alw^i 
free ;  that  their  resistance  to  Great  Britain  was  not  ao  much  tk 
e&ct  of  actual  suffering,  as  of  apprehension  of  approaching  danger. 
It  was  not  tbe  resistance  of  slaves,  but  of  those  who  were  determiiiei 
never  to  become  such.  It  is  proverbial,  in  our  country,  that  BoBlia 
is  the  cradle  of  liberty.  It  is  not  so  much  her  cradle  as  her  asyloa; 
not  so  much  her  place  of  nurture  as  her  citadel.  If  this  were  hr 
birth-pkice,  she  must  have  been  produced  at  once,  as  Minerva  is  wA 
to  have  sprung  forth  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  full-grown  and  COB- 
plete  in  armor.  Except  a  short  exile  at  the  commencement  of  da 
Revolution,  this  always  was,  and  I  trust  always  will  be,  her  fikvodto 
abode."  ^ 

Col.  Timothy,  the  &ther  of  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  dipiried  Asm 
Andrews,  of  Worcester,  an  orphan,  July  7, 1762.  He  waa^an  intrqjl 
adherent  of  the  cause  of  the  Revolution ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Les- 
ington,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Warren,  effected  the  renofd 
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^tbe  printing-preBS  aod  the  materials  of  the  printii^  Maa- 

IwbiiaettB  Spy,  a  decided  Whig  piq)er,  condacted  by  Isaiah  Thomas, 
^poider  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  incorporated  in  1812. 
X^y  were  conveyed  across  Charles  River  to  Lechmere  Pomt,  thence 
t^  Worcester,  and  deposited  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Col.  Bigelow, 
ipkere  the  operations  of  this  patriot  paper  were  boldly  executed. 
l^uing  the  Bevolntion,  many  towns  voted  that  they  would  have  no 
fjbmB]  and  it  is  related  of  Col.  Bigelow,  that,  when  solicited  to  make 
pb  of  a  slave  whom  he  owned,  he  replied  that,  ''while  fighting  for 
Aorty,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  selling  slaves."  Col.  Bigelow,  then 
idOugor,  was  captured  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  when  Montgomery 
mm  killed.  In  1777  he  became  a  colonel  in  the  continental  army, 
md  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  active  at  Saratoga, 
YaUqr  Forge,  and  West  Point.  After  the  war,  he  was  appointed  to 
&•  command  of  the  national  arsenal  at  Springfield,  and  died  March 
SI,  1790,  aged  51. 

.  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  the  second  son  of  six  children,  was  bom  at 
Woflcester,  April  SO,  1767.  His  elementary  education  was  at  the 
jilMii  school  of  his  native  town ;  but  the  perils  of  the  war  suspending 
idiool  operations,  he  entered  the  office  of  Thomas'  Spy,  where  he  was 
^BBOpied  during  two  years,  in  which  period  Benjamin  Russell  was  also 
6Mplojed  in  the  same  office.  In  1778  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rev. 
Jimefh  Pope,  of  Spencer,  and  was  finally  prepared  for  college  under 
^  care  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
m  1786,  and  on  commencement  day  he  took  part  in  a  forensic  dispute, 
iriiekher  religious  disputation  promotes  the  interest  of  true  piety. 
Mr.  Bigelow  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  under  the  guidance  of  Levi 
UMMDoka,  senior,  at  Worcester.  Previous  to  entering  college,  he  first 
a^ged  in  classical  studies  under  the  care  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Gen. 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Hingham.  Among  his  fellow-companions  pre- 
fi>r  the  bar,  were  Judge  Edward  Bangs,  Joseph  Dennie,  the 
byiat,  and  Theophilus  Wheeler.  The  insurrection  of  Shays  occur- 
in  1786,  these  young  patriots  threw  aside  Blackstone  and  the  dry 
itndy  of  law,  and  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  marched  to  Petersham 
«  Tolonteers,  to  thwart  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  reckless  rebels, 
viio  were  soon  defeated.  In  1789  Mr.  Bigelow  entered  on  the  prac- 
tpoa  ot  law  at  Oroton,  in  Massachusetts.  In  1806  he  removed  to 
Madford,  and  practised  law  in  Boston.  He  was  of  the  State  Legisla- 
dniing  more  than  twenty  years.    He  was  Speaker  of  the  Houa^ 
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dnig  deven  jean.    He  was  a  Stale  Senator  daring  &mr  jeta,  anA 
of  the  Ezecative  Comicii  during  two  years. 

In  the  popnhir  period  of  Freen»aonry,  Mr.  Bigelow  preaided  dnrii^ 
tpo  triennial  terms  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lodge  oi  Massachusetts ; 
and,  in  that  capacity,  with  a  8{dendid  escort  of  craftsmen,  in  the  year 
1808,  made  a  joilmey  to  Portland,  tar  the  instalment  of  officers  of  the 
Gtand  Lodge  of  Maine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Acadeniy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  He  was  an  originator  of  the  institution  of  Middlesex  Hus- 
bandmen. His  devoted  taste  for  horticulture  prompted  him  to  adopt  a 
tasteful  plan  of  ornamental  gardening  around  his  mansion  at  Medford, 
which  his  social  spirit  made  the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  where  were 
exhibited  domestic  virtues  rendering  his  society  as  desirable  as  his 
public  career  was  eminent  He  was  profoundly  endowed  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  theology,  and  was  so  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  to 
easily  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages. 

In  a  period  of  political  excitement,  when  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Dr.  Park's  Repertory  was  pouring  out  his  political  philippics,  iiiflAming 
liie  whole  State,  Mr.  Bigelow,  having  a  great  desire  to  know  who  he 
was,  proceeded  to  the  printing-office,  where  he  remarked  that  he  waa 
somewhat  fiuniliar  with  case-work,  and  requested  leave  to  try  his 
hand ;  on  which,  some  manuscript  copy  was  passed  to  him,  when, 
seising  the  composing-stick,  he  set  up  several  lines,  and  immediately 
recognizing  die  hand-writing  as  that  of  the  &mous  John  Lowell,  he 
quitted  the  office,  rejoiced  at  the  discovery. 

There  are  those  living  who  remember  the  eminent  position  sustained 
by  Mr.  Bigelow,  both  in  law  and  politics.  They  have  not  forgotten 
liie  manly  dignity  which  he  sustained  in  presiding  over  the  Legisla- 
tare  of  the  State ;  nor  of  his  remarkable  memory,  which  enabled  him 
to  call  all  the  seven  hundred  members  of  that  house  by  name,  on  the 
second  day  after  they  had  assembled ;  nor  the  unexampled  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  that  body  during  sessions  of  intense  political 
excitement  They  may  be  able  to  repeat  a  few  of  his  brilliant  sayings 
and  admirable  repartees ;  but  this  is  all  tliat  can  now  be  related  of  lus 
wit,  which  ever  shone  at  the  bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
enlivened  the  social  banquet,  for  which  he  was  not  excelled  by  any  of 
his  associates,  of  whom  were  Strong,  Gore,  Dexter,  and  Otis.  A  few 
printed  orations  are  all  that  inform  the  present  day  of  the  dear 
,  strong  logic,  and  fervid  eloquence,  which  marked  the  advocate 
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and  die  politkniiiy  taoA  whidi  rendflred  his  control  over  juries  «al 
poipiikr  gatherings  almost  unbounded.  His  exordium  on  the  immo^ 
tality  of  the  aoul,  in  his  oration  <m  Samuel  Dana,  is  worthy  of  a  divine. 
It  should  be  stated,  moreover,  that  several  of  his  speeches  and  reports 
ave  to  be  fi)und  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  may  still  be  read  by  meR 
of  tsste  with  applause  who  embrace  his ,  political  views,  and  wilh 
yeuBntkm  by  his  opponents.  Scnne  of  those  who  loved  him  best  can 
declare  how  honorable  was  his  legal  and  political  course,  and  how 
scrupulous  he  was  in  observing  the  duties  of  religion.  But  these 
memorials  are  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  this  eminent  civilian ;  and 
before  many  of  these  have  &ded  away,  a  learned  scion  of  the  stock, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow,  would  perform  a  great  public  service  by  gath- 
ering memoirs  and  remains  of  his  venerated  &ther,  embracing  orations, 
political  speeches,  and  l^al  argumentB  that  he  has  delivered,  to  be 
published  in  a  permanent  form. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  ready  speaker,  and  during  a  practice  of  thirty- 
two  years  he  argued  more  cases  than  any  one  of  the  profession  in  New 
Ez^land.  Possessing  rare  wit,  as  we  have  said,  and  force  of  argu- 
ment, with  fluent  narrative  powers,  his  society  was  endeared  to  all  that 
knew  him.  His  figure  was  taH,  and  courtesy  graced  his  manners. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  old  Federal  party.  His  oration  fiir 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
political  spirit  in  that  burning  period.  He  was  an  honored  membsi; 
of  the  .greatly-defiuned  Hartford  Convention.  May  our  country  ever 
have  such  men  as  Cabot,  Otis,  Bliss,  Dane,  Prescott,  and  Bigebw,-7- 
not  finrgetting  Baylies,  Thomas,  Waldo,  Lyman,  Wilde,  and  Longfel- 
low !  The  gathering  of  this  venerable  convocation  was  the  prindilir 
means  of  hastening  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  0QDte|^ 
advanced  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bigelow  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Prescott,  of 
Groton,  September,  1791.  His  children  were,  Katharine,  who  mar- 
lied  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  minister  at  the  court  of  St  James.  Bev. 
Dr.  Andrew,  formerly  of  Medford  and  Taunton,  minister  at  large  for 
Boston,  and  author  of  Leaves  of  a  Journal  in  North  Britain  and 
L'eland,  also  Notes  of  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta;  whose  life  of 
I^ilanthropy  will  sweeten  his  last  days.  Hon.  John  Prescott,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Mayor  of 
Boston,  elected  in  1849.  When  at  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  September  17, 
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1880,  Mayor  Bigdow  gave  liie  {brthooming  sentunent :  "  The  two 
most  celebrated  cradles  in  history, —  the  cradle  of  Ebrooles,  and  tiiis 
old  Cradle  of  Liberty :  Both  memorable  for  the  energy  ot  their  infimt 
occupants  in  resisting  the  emissaries  of  oppression."  Edward,  m 
brother  beloved,  who  died  in  1888 ;  Francis,  a  merchant  of  Boston; 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Henry  Steyens,  Esq.,  m 
merchant  of  New  York.  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow  died  in  Medfbid, 
May  18,  1821. 


JOHN  DAVIS. 

FBB.  19,  1800.     EULOGT  ON  WASHINGTON.     FOR  THE  AHSRICAN  ACADBMT 

OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  25, 1761.  Graduated  at  Harrard  Gol^ 
1^  in  1781 ;  and  when  he  took  his  degree,  his  theme  was  a  poem  on 
''  Commencement"  He  became  teacher  in  the  &mily  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Otis,  a  brother  of  the  patriot.  He  prepared  for  the  bar  under  the 
direction  of  Benjamin,  a  son  of  (General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  com- 
pleted under  Oakes  Angier,  Esq.,  of  Bridge  water.  He  married  Ellen 
Watson^  June  7,  1786,  and  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
m  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1788,  and  last  of  the 
survivors.  Was  a  senator  for  Plymouth  county  in  1795,  and  a 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1795.  Was  appointed 
^  Washington  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts.  In  1801 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  for  this  State.  Was  counsellor  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  member  of  that  institution,  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  from  their  foundation.  Judge  Davis  was 
treasurer  of  Harvard  University,  member  of  the  corporation  and  board 
of  overseers  of  that  college,  and  member  of  the  N.  E.  Grenealogical 
Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
convention  on  revising  the  State  constitution,  in  1820.  He  devised 
the  city  seal,  with  this  inscription,  adopted  by  Boston  on  its  incorpora- 
tion, Feb.  23,  1822 :  "  As  with  our  fathers,  so  may  God  be  with  us." 
.  Judge  Davis  resigned  his  station  as  district  judge  of  U.  S.  Court, 
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1841,  <A  wfakh  oedHkm  he  said  to  iiie  oouit,  ''It  is  painfiil  to 
r  the  solemn  mxi  dissolTsd.  Our  c^Ecial  oomiectioii  will  cease ; 
aprocal  esteem  and  good-will  will,  I  trust,  remain  in  continued 
e."  Judge  Davis  was  present  at  the  fisstival  in  Faneuil  Hall  on 
itennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  on  which  occasion 
inoed  the  following  sentiment,  "  History  and  poetry, —  Black- 
spring  and  the  Pierian  spring:  'To  keep  the  Pilgrims' 
7  green,'  Boston  is  satisfied."  This  occurred  after  the  delivery 
oration  by  Quincy,  and  the  poem  by  Spragne. 
^  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  profound  antiquarians  in  New 
id.  His  learned  notes  to  Morton's  New  England  Memorial  have 
ore  to  incite  research  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  than 
ler  work.  It  created  a  new  era  in  antiquarian  lore ;  and,  had  he 
ed  the  active  vigor  of  Camden  of  Old  England,  he  would  have 
s  rival  in  New  England. 

lie  occasion  of  a  dinner  party,  at  which  Judge  Story  and  others 
t  in  the  legal  profession  were  present,  the  conversation  turned 
iie  comparative  advantages  of  the  different  periods  of  life, 
veferred  fiy  enjoyment  youth  and  manhood ;  others  ascribed 
itisiactioDs  to  old  age.  When  the  opinion  of  Judge  Davis  was 
be  said,  with  his  usual  calm  simplicity  of  manner,  ''  In  the 
eason  of  the  year,  it  is  my  delight  to  be  in  the  country ;  and. 
feasant  evening  while  I  am  there,  I  love  to  sit  at  tiie  window,^ 
k  apon  some  beautiful  trees  which  grow  near  my  house.  The 
ring  of  the  wind  through  the  branches,  the  gentie  play  of  the 
and  the  flickering  of  light  upon  them  when  the  moon  is  up,  fill 
1  indescribable  pleasure.  As  the  autumn  comes  on,  I  feel  very 
lee  these  leaves  fiilling,  one  by  one ;  but  when  they  are  all  goni% 
iiat  they  were  only  a  screen  before  my  eyes ;  for  I  experienoc 
nd  higher  satisfiKtion,  as  I  gaie  through  the  naked  branches  at 
loos  stars  beyond." 

following  version  of  Judge  Davis'  sentiment  on  the  autumn  of 
atnn  the  hand  of  Allen  G.  Spooner,  Esq. : 

"  Before  my  door,  in  summer's  heat. 

Proudly  the  elms  their  branches  spread  ; 
Cool  Terdore  sprang  beneath  my  fbet. 

And  shadows  played  aroond  my  head  ; 
Joyftil  I  passed  the  sultry  hoars. 
And  mooked  the  son's  meridian  powv. 
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*'  But  when,  with  withering  hand,  the  frost 
ShriTelled  the  leftTcs,  and,  gaunt  and  bare, 

Iheir  naked  anns  the  elm-trees  tossed, 
While  antomn  tempests  rent  the  air, 

I  mounied  the  summer's  glories  fled. 

And  copious  tears  of  sadness  shed. 

'*  When  winter  came,  and,  oold  and  still. 

The  ice-king  forged  his  frosen  chain, 
And  oTer  snow-clad  Tale  and  hill 

Ifidnight  assumed  her  solemn  reign. 
Forth-looking  from  my  window-bars. 
Through  the  stripped  limbs  I  saw  the  stars. 

'*  Thus  earthly  Iotcs,  like  summer  leaTes, 

Gladden,  but  intercept  our  view  ; 
But  when  bereft,  the  spirit  grieyes. 

And  hopes  are  crushed,  and  comforts  few. 
Lo !  in  the  depth  of  sorrow's  ni|^t 
Beams  forth  from  fur  celestial  light" 

Jadge  Davis  once  said :  '^  In  tHe  happj  country  whicH  we  inhabit, 
we  find  from  its  earliest  history  principles  of  polity  and  rules  of  conduct 
haye  prevailed  that  give  it  an  honorable  rank  among  the  nations,  and 
to  which  our  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity  must,  in  a  degree,  be 
ascribed.  In  its  in&nt  condition,  a  sober  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
men,  through  the  whole  of  their  existence,  distinguished  its  illustrious 
founders.  Their  scrupulous  care  to  render  satisfaction  for  a  scanty  por- 
%fa  of  grain  which  the  erratic  savage  had  left  buried  in  the  sand  mani- 
Ibsts  their  delicate  regard  to  justice.  And  when  we  follow  a  Winslow 
travelling  through  the  wilderness  to  visit  the  sick  sachem  Masassoit, 
we  behold  an  amiable  example  of  that  mercy  which  droppeth  as  the 
gentle  dew  from  heaven.  *  Faithful  to  ourselves,'  said  the  revered 
Wasffington,  *  we  have  violated  no  obligations  to  others.'  "  In  allu- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  American  social  polity,  Judge  Davis  remarked,  at 
another  time,  "  Onward,  ever  onward,  more  marjortim  in  the  march 
of  improvement  and  advancement  of  human  happiness." 

How  inexpressibly  beautiful  was  his  own  estimation  of  old  age ! 
Simplicity  and  truthfulness,  says  Dr.  Francis,  were  essential  elements 
of  his  whole  being.  No  provocation  could  tempt  him  to  be  unjust  to 
any  person  or  subject.  The  evenness  of  his  mind  and  the  serenity  of 
his  spirit  had  a  sedative  effect  on  the  ruffled  feelings  of  others.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  his  presence  was  a  restraint  on  impetuosity.  He 
^diedJan.  14,  1847. 
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JOSEPH  HALL. 

JULT  i»  1800.    lOB  THB  lOWK  AUmOBITIHB. 

PH  Hall  was  horn  April  26, 1761,  in  Portland-street,  Boston ; 
ed  at  Hanraid  College  in  1781 ;  stadent  at  law  with  GoL 
in  Hichbom,  and  manned  Anna  Adams  in  1787 ;  he  married 
1  time,  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Ellis  Oray.  On  the  eyening  of 
x;h  of  the  British  regulars  upon  Iiexington  and  Concord,  he 
spatched  by  his  &ther  to  Bozbory,  in  order  to  convey  intelli- 
k>  Creneral  Warren  of  the  inteikled  attaek.  His  "Either  had 
at  that  early  period  the  purpose  for  which  the  tro(^  were 
ng,  through  a  domestic  in  the  fiimily,  who  was  intimate  with 
he  nurses  employed  in  the  military  hospital  near  the  fiimily 
)e,  in  Portland-street  In  1786  TAt,  Hall  was  an  aid  to  Major 
1  Brooks,  in  Shays'  Insurrection.  In  1788  he  was  a  member 
kncient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  was  a  Boston 
atative.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk. 
15  he  succeeded  Judge  Dawes  as  judge  of  Suffolk  Probate, 
station  he  resigned  in  1886.    Judge  Hall  died  April  15, 

omment  feature  in  the  character  of  Judge  Hall  was  a  manly 
ided  honesty,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  striking  incident  The 
with  Great  Britain,  conducted  by  John  Jay,  was,  like  the 
a  treaty  of  1847,  surreptitiously  disclosed  previous  to  its 
atkm  in  the  Senate.  This  treaty  was  at  first  violenily  e(m- 
In  Boston  opposition  to  it  was  decided.  On  the  10th  of  JuJ^, 
i  town-meeting  was  held  at  Boston,  and,  amid  universal  enthn- 
i  vote  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  report  objectioDs  to 
des  of  the  treaty,  that  the  same  may  be  returned  to  President 
gton.  This  committee  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held 
( ;  and,  acoordmg  to  the  town  records,  this  report  was  unani- 
accepted.  The  record  is  not  strictly  correct  One  person 
firmness  to  oppose  their  measures, —  and  that  man  was  Josqih 
The  Bev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  his  last  pastor,  states  that  he 
1  the  hcta  from  his  own  lips.  Mr.  Hall  stood  in  the  gallery  at 
.  Hall,  and,  befi>re  the  question  was  put,  addressed  the  audience, 
il  this  time  a  young  man  of  popular  character,  and  an  energetic 
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q^eiker,  he  readily  gained  listeniDg  ears;  but  the  moment  it  wis« 
peroeiyed  he  intended  to  advocate  the  treaty,  in  opposition  to  their 
jffopoeed  measures,  he  was  orerwhelmed  "with  groans  and  hisses.  He 
persevered,  howerer,  in  stating  boldly  his  arguments  for  approving  the 
treaty,  and  opposing  the  doings  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hall  concluded  his 
speech  by  reprobating  a  proceeding  which  he  said  would  have  a  tend- 
eaey  to  unsenatorize  the  Senate.  The  dtiBens,  excited  already  by  the 
poUioation  in  the  Chronicle,  were  frenzied  by  the  inflammatory  elo- 
quence of  Dr.  Jarvis,  the  unrivalled  declaimer  of  the  day,  who 
instantly  caught  the  expression.  ''The  gentleman,"  exclaimed  he, 
*' would  not  unsenatorifle  the  Senate :  I  will  never  consent  to  ilnpop- 
ularize  the  people."  Old  Faneuil  Hafl  rang  with  applauding  shouts, 
and  the  measure  was  adopted  with  acclamation.  The  public  excite- 
ment was  so  strong  that  mobs  paraded  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  in 
cue  of  which  was  a  riotous  procession  of  watermelon  lanterns,  with  the 
intention  of  burning  John  Jay  in  effigy.  Several  of  the  boys  engaged 
in  it  declared,  when  they  were  taken  into  custody,  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
▲uetin,  Jr.,  had  given  tiiem  one  shiffing  and  sixpence  each  to  efiect 
ttuB  design ;  and  it  was  thus  celebrated  by  a  satirical  poet : 

**  To  acts  of  bribery  it  beloBgs  the  priie, 
Let  mj  bold  fete  of  yesternight  sidBoe, 
When  half  the  school-boys  in  the  town  I  paid, 
Our  streets  in  mob-like  phalanx  to  parade, 
A  melon  lanthom  on  a  pole  display. 
And  bam  it  for  an  eflQgy  of  Jay." 

la  less  than  one  year  from  that  time, —  on  the  27th  of  April,  1796, 
-r^Mr.  Hall  had  the  satis&ction  of  witnessing  another  town-meeting, 
40  densely  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  from  Faneuil  Hall 
to  the  Old  South  Church,  at  which,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
an  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  it  was  voted, 
almost  unanimously,  to  address  a  memorial  to  Congress,  ^irging  that 
body  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of 
tfie  treaty.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  thirteen  faimdred  citizens  of 
Boston.  At  this  final  meeting  the  rolling  thunder  of  Jarvis  was 
again  heard ;  but  a  new  and  bright  planet  blazed  through  the  darkness, 
and  dispelled  the  clouds.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  for  the  first  time  came 
1)efore  the  people  on  a  political  question ;  and  they,  to  their  admiration, 
^boovered  that  the  talent  of  popular  eloquence  was  not  a  monopoly. 
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Chevenis,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  in  the  rapture  of  his  admira- 
tion, threw  his  arms  aronnd  Otis,  and  while  tears  were  streaming  down 
Hi  diaeks,  exdahned,  '^  Fntnre  generations,  young  man,  will  rise  ap 
ttdoalltheeblesaedl" 

Br.  Charles  Jarvis  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  ever  con* 
tooDed  the  people  inFaneoil  HalL  He  was  bodi  vehement  and  ardent; 
mA  when  he  went  over  to  the  Jacobin  party,  the  Boston  political  poet 
tboM  apostrophised,  in  the  Federal  Orrery  of  1795,  edited  by  Paine : 

**  Mu^  I  ngrei  from  power  thy  ftroad  FOtrafti, 
By  Am«  oat^¥oted,  and  by  Woodward  beat ; 
Wat  it  for  this,  before  the  Ustening  throng, 
Toa  poared  the  patriot  torrent  of  your  tongue  ? 

•  «  •  • 

Tim  thaU  thy  eons,  oh  goddess,  nerer  more 
From  anti-Federal  throats  their  Toioca  poor. 
Tour  warmest  friends  wiU  suffer  fresh  defeat. 
And  Ames,  yoor  bitterest  foe,  retain  his  seat ; 
On  our  whole  eorpe  oontempt  and  soandal  fell. 
And  nnlTenml  rain  whelm  qb  aU. 

•  •  •  • 

Tet  to  thyedf^  regretted  Charles,  retom,  — 
Bid  that  warm  heart  with  nobler  pasnons  bom ; 
With  oonsekms  pride  thoee  twining  weeds  disolaim. 
That  km  the  laurels  of  thy  former  flune.*' 

The  candidate  for  Congress,  in  opposition  to  Fisher  Ames,  besides 
8amnel  Adams,  was  Charles  Jarvis,  who,  it  is  said,  forsook  the  old 
Federal  party,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Jeflferson  party, — an  orator 
of  taU,  fine  person,  expression  and  voice ;  fluent,  accurate  and  graoe- 
fid,  in  oratory ;  with  a  head  bald,  and  &ce  rather  large,  beautifully 
ihappd,  an  aquiline  nose,  small,  piercing  eyes,  and  remarkably  express- 
iie  countenance.  He  was  characterized  by  Grardiner  as  die  Bald 
Eig^  of  the  Boston  seat 

Dr.  Jarvis  was  accustomed  to  pause  in  his  eloquence,  when  he  had 
mid  something  which  he  thought  impressive,  and  to  look  round  upon 
UsaodiflDce  for  the  eflfect ;  and  he  never  seemed  to  &il  of  success.  It 
is  aaid  that,  in  early  life,  he  was  one  of  a  party  given  to  fox-hunl- 
and  coek-fij^ting;  and,  meeting  a  firiend  shortly  previous  to  an 
lecture,  who  inquired  if  he  should  attend  there,  Jarvis 
Biplied  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  ready  in  seasoo.  On 
ft  gme-coek,whioh  he  had  concealed  under  Ids  oloak,  mostlustity 
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crowed,  toiiie  sorpriBeof  bk  friend,  ithoinm  wtwfied  dntUs 
mm  unfitted  for  derotion  at  that  time. 

He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1748,  and  mairied  the  rietaftd  SaWBitm 
Pepperell ;  was  appointed  by  Jeiferson  surgeon  to  fh»  Mume  Hflspiri 
at  Charlesto wn ;  in  1788  was  a  delegate  to  the  Masaadmaetts  cunt  wlii, 
and  was  of  the  State  Legislature  untfl  1796.  Dr.  Jarns  wv  dedri 
president  of  the  Societj  of  BepoUictti  Citiiens,  gadiered  at  the  Stlft^ 
house  July  4, 1808,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  this  sentiment :  "  Vtj 
the  light  of  Heayen  disappear,  before  the  people  of  this  country  siaD 
cease  to  be  free."  This  was  probably  the  first  democratic  society  in  Mtf- 
sachusettB.  He  was  of  ready  concepti<m  and  acate  penetration,  hi^ 
popular,  until  his  opinions  on  Jay's  Treaty  and  the  French  BeTohztiai 
left  him  in  the  minority.  Dr.  Jarris,  in  the  last  days  oi  his  ezisteDoe^ 
when  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  life,  remarked,  with  cua^mm^ 
that  he  should  not  die  like  a  certain  Frendi  philoaoplier,  who  botflri 
that  he  died  without  hope  and  without  fear;  for,  though  he  shooUda 
without  fear,  he  should  not  die  without  hope.  Benjamin  Austin  fli 
of  Charles  Jarvis,  that  he  was  a  Demosthenes  in  eloquence,  a  Obta  ii 
integrity,  a  Howard  in  phihmihropy,  and  a  Sidney  in  patriotisD.  I 
ia  said  of  Jaryis  in  the  poem  ^'  The  Demos  in  CounoO  "  : 

'*  A  Mnt  iniellMt,  more  wd&n  mind. 
Warped  not  finom  troth  and  gOTernmeDt ; 
For  hie  tongae  dropt  manna,  and  oonld  eomeliiMB 
Hake  the  wone  appear  the  better  reaaon.'* 


CHARLES  PAINE. 

JULT  4,  1801.    FOR  THB  TOWK  AUTB0BITIB5. 

Charles  Paine  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  and  boo 
at  Taunton,  Aug.  30, 1776 ;  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  m  178S; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1793,  when  be  engaged  in  a  eoa- 
ferenoe  on  the  comparative  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  maakiil 
from  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  printing;  M 
a  ooqnsellor-at-law,  a  partner  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  mupd 
Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Brig.  Qen.  Charles  Cushing,  derk  of  the  Sufft 
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feB.  He  ddirerad  an  addresB  for  the  Maaaachasettg  GhariteUe 
Society,  in  1808.  Mr.  Paine  was  a  young  man  of  great  poweri 
it  and  force  of  character.  Had  he  not  died  in  early  life,  it  is 
ly  probable  that  he  would  have  risen  to  eminence.  He  died  in 
CD,  Feb.  15, 1810. 


WILLIAM  EMERSON. 

JULY  4,  1803.    lOB  THE  TOWK  AUTHOBITIES. 

The  dost  of  Zion,"  says  Emerson,  ''  was  precious  to  the  exiled 
f  and  in  her  very  stones  and  ruins  he  contemplated  the  resurreo- 
of  her  walls,  and  the  augmented  magnificence  of  her  towers.  A 
l^ory,  too,  shall  yet  overspread  our  beloved  constitution.  The 
n^an  God  of  America  —  he  who  heard  the  groans  of  her  oppression, 
led  her  hosts  to  victory  and  peace — has  still  an  ear  for  her  com- 
ita,  and  an  arm  for  her  salvation.  That  confidence  in  his  care 
ii  consists  in  steadfiustness  to  his  eternal  statutes  will  dispel  the 
is  which  darken  her  hemisphere. 

Ye,  therefore,  to  whom  the  wd&re  of  your  country  is  dear,  unite  in 
preservation  of  the  Christian,  scientific,  political,  and  military  insti- 
»Ds  of  your  fothers.  This  high  tribute  is  due  to  those  venerable 
s  who  established  this  Columbian  festival,  to  the  surviving  officers 
Boldiers  of  that  army  which  secured  your  rights  with  the  sword,  and 
le  memory  of  their  departed  brethren.  You  owe  it  to  the  ashes  of 
who,  whether  considered  as  a  man  among  men,  or  an  hero  amcmg 
ea,  will  command  the  love  and  admiration  of  every  future  age. 
,  immortal  Washington !  amidst  all  the  rancor  of  party  and  war  of 
ions,  we  will  remember  thy  dying  voice,  which  was  raised  against 
madness  of  innovation :  *  We  will  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
ovable  attachment  to  our  national  union,  accustoming  ourselves 
bink  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  political  safety  and 
perity.'  You  owe  it  to  his  great  successor,  who  has  now  carried 
retirement  the  sublime  and  delightful  consciousness  of  having  been 
fverlasting  benefikctor  to  his  country.  Enjoy,  illustrious  man,  both 
t  and  hereafter,  the  recompense  of  the  wise  and  good !  And  may 
principles  of  firee  government  which  you  have  developed,  and  the 
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oonstitatioiiB  whidi  70a  hM,ie  defiended,  continue  the  pride  tf  Amem, 
until  the  etftb,  peUed  with  age,  shill  shake  the  nKmntftinB  from  thn 
baaeB,  and  empty  ho*  ooaaiis  into  die  iauBenaitj  of  space !  Yon  owe 
it  to  the  dyil  &thera  of  this  commonwealth,  and  in  particokr  to  baa 
who,  thrice  raised  to  its  hi^iest  dignity,  watches  over  its  immamtitt 
with  painful  diligence,  and  governs  it  with  unrivalled  wisdom,  moden- 
tion,  and  clemency.  You  owe  it^  in  fine,  Americans,  to  youxadvea,  H 
your  posterity  and  to  mankind." 

William  Emerson  was  son  of  Bev.  William  Emeivon,  ol  Coneo^. 
Mass.,  who  left  liis  church  in  1776  to  serve  as  chaplain  in  the  anayit 
Ticonderoga;  and  was  bom  at  Concord,  May,  1769;  graduated  at  Ba^ 
Yard  College  in  1789,  when  he  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on  the  compaar 
tive  value  of  riches,  knowledge,  and  refinemwt  of  mannen;  u». 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard,  1792,  and  instdkd  tf 
pastor  of  the  First  Churdi  in  Boston,  in  1799.     He  was  FU  Brii^ 
Kq>pa  orator  in  1789.    In  1805  he  was  elected  the  first  viee-iam; 
dent  of  the  Literary  Anthokgy  Qub,  and  was  editor  of  the  MmHlt 
Anthology.    It  wason  his  motion,  seconded  by  William  Smith  Sk%. 
the  vote  to  establish  a  library  of  periodical  puUicatioiiB  was  adopledifi 
the  society;  and  this  was  the  first  step  towards  the  estahEshiaentsf  da: 
Boston  Athenaeum.     Mr.  Emerson  prepared  a  history  of  the  IM 
Church  in  Boston,  a  work  which  will  ever  identify  him  writh  aatiqiBa- 
rian  research.    He  published  several  oocasional  discourses,  and  diri 
May  11,  1811, 

He  was  a  devoted  student,  and  of  chaste  classical  taste,  both  in  eos* . 
position  and  rhetoric,  and  was  a  graceful  and  dignified  speaks.    Tb 
sweetness  of  his  demeanor,  being  attended  with  general  courtesy,  wtf . 
a  ready  passport  to  the  heart     Thou(^  he  had  not  the  fervor  thsl 
rouses  the  many,  or  the  originality  to  overpower  the  few,  the  eleguHS  '" 
of  his  style,  united  to  his  natural  equanimity  and  kindness  of  hev^.: 
gave  him  devoted  admirers.    He  married  Buth  Haskins,  of  Boston  ' 
Oct  25,  1796.     His  son,  Balph  WaUo  Emerson,  formerly  pastor  of  * 
the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  is  an  ingenious  writer,  of  peculiar 
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WILLIAM  SULLIVAN. 

JULY  i»  180S.    lOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIHB. 

Tbm  efils  iHiichare  said  to  menaoe  oar  happiness,"  remarks  Sol- 
I,  ''are  attributed  to  the  monarehical  and  aristocratical  tendencies 
or  goveniment  on  the  ooe  part,  and  to  its  democratical  prepon- 
mee  on  the  other.  We  are  told  that  there  are  men.anx>ng  us  who 
k  dirtinetions  incompatible  with  the  general  wel&re, — distinctiims 
k  will  require  the  radiance  of  nKmarchy  and  the  force  of  obedient 
oa  to  dierish  and  support  them.  The  throne,  it  is  said,  must  first 
ilahliihed,  because  it  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  whence  is  to  flow  the 
■I  which  is  to  render  its  partakers  illustrious  and  noble.  A  ihrtme 
I  be  established  only  by  the  will  of  the  people,  or  by  military 
V.  Who  will  be  mad  enough  to  expect  such  a  wiliam<mg8t  people 
poMeas  the  best  information,  and  to  whom  death  and  dependence 
taqoal  terrors?  And  whence  do  the  plottingB  of  turpitude,  or  the 
■i  of  imbecility,  pretend  to  gather  that  force  which  is  to  vanquish 
Dple  who  haye  arms  in  their  hands,  and  whose  hearts  are  the 
Ibgaof  Takr? 

b  is  often  repeated,  that  aristocrats  will  raise  the  storm  of  dvil 
id,  and  will  direct  its  course  to  the  acc(»nplishment  of  their  designs. 
it  be  seriously  pretended  that  men,  who  must  be  allowed  to  have 
I  ndentanding, —  men  who  must  know  something  of  the  history 
lair  tfeAeSj — men  to  whom  are  secured,  by  the  admired  results 
giahtion,  their  patrimonial  pcssessions  and  their  firuits  of  industry, 
MD  iriio  enjoy  all  that  life  can  give, —  will  court  the  bloodiest  con- 
ii  and  haiard  everything  dear  to  them,  to  obtain  an  empty  titular 
1  They  wlu>  tell  us  that  such  distinctions  are  pursued  seek 
us.  They  do  not  tell  the  truth.  Well  do  they  know  that^ 
lAatefer  matoriala  and  by  whatever  hands  the  fiibric  of  nobility 
ba  raised,  it  will  rise  only  to  &11,  and  to  crush  its  short-sighted 
ders.  The  informed  and  the  opulent  ask  only  that  their  country 
be  saved  finom  the  horrors  of  democracy.  They  want  no  other 
Ktj  than  that  which  springs  from  the  union  of  wisdom  with  good* 
;  a  nobility  whose  orders  are  registered  in  heaven;  a  nobility 
led  by  the  Author  of  the  universe. 

it  la  not  from  monarehy — it  is  not  from  aristocracy — thatdaogecB 
27 
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threaten ;  bat  do  they  not  threaten  from  democracy?  In  the  affiun  of 
men  there  is  no  test  of  truth  bat  experience ;  and  experience  proves  that, 
whenever  free  governments  have  been  lost,  their  loss  is  dated  from  the 
innovations  of  those  who  pronounce  themselves  patriots  and  friends  of 
the  people.  Our  republic  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Carthage  more 
than  any  other  of  ancient  times.  Like  us,  its  citizens  cultivated  let- 
ters, arms,  and  commerce.  It  flourished  in  remarkable  splendor  dar- 
ing five  hundred  years,  and  was  that  power  which  opposed  tiie  most 
formidable  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  evils  which  arose 
from  popular  turbulence  at  length  enabled  the  Romans  to  enumerate 
among  their  triumphs  the  total  destruction  of  the  Carthaginian  people. 
Such  was  the  debasement  which  preceded  their  last  days,  that  they 
were  reproached  with  having  wept  for  the  loss  of  their  jewels,  while 
the  loss  of  their  honor  and  of  their  liberties  could  not  command  a  sigh." 

William  Sullivan  was  the  second  son  of  (jov.  James  Sullivan,  whose 
fiitlier,  John,  cane  from  Ireland  in  1730,  as  passenger  in  a  ship  whioh 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and 
settled  at  Berwick,  then  a  town  of  Massachusetts. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Saco,  in  the  District  of  Maine, 
Kov.  12,  1774 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1781,  and  was  prepared 
for  college  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Phillips  Payson,  D.D.,  of 
Chelsea,  near  Boston ;  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792,  at 
which  time  he  took  part  in  a  conference  on  law,  physic,  and  divinity. 
He  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  his  fether,  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  at  the  July  term  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  1795,  and  married  Sarah  Webb,  a  daughter  of  Col.  James 
Swan,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May,  1802.  He  soon  became  an  emi- 
nent counsellor.  At  this  period,  it  was  his  habit  to  rise  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  closely  engage  in  study.  He  thus  acquired  that 
taste  for  intense  application  which  led  him  gradually  into  such  sedentary 
practice  that  shortened  his  days.  In  the  year  1803  he  pronounced  the 
oration  on  our  national  independence ;  and  it  is  related  that  it  effected 
tuch  a  strong  impression,  that  it  led  to  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1804,  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
Executive  Council,  until  his  withdrawal  in  1880.  In  1820  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  on  the  revision  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion, and  was  appointed  by  the  convention  to  draft  an  address  to  the 
people,  which  accompanied  the  amendments,  and  was  published  Jan.  9, 
1821.    He  was  major  of  the  Independent  Cadets,  a  member  of  the 
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Ancieiit  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  brigadier-general  of  tbe 
BoBlon  militia.  In  1812  Mr.  Sullivan  pronounced  the  first  oration  for 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society ;  a  zealous  political  effort,  in  which, 
vemarking  of  Washington,  he  says :  ''K,  fix>m  the  abode  which  his  vir- 
toea  have  acquired  to  him,  he  can  behdd  the  concerns  of  men, —  if  the 
hi^arts  of  this  assembly  are  open  to  him, —  he  sees  that  we  have  ooii- 
tinoed  to  deserve  his  praise  and  benedictions ; "  and,  in  1814,  he  was 
elected  president  of  this  political  institution,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  In  1815  Gen.  Sullivan,  H.  G.  Otis,  and 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  were  appointed  by  the  State  Legislature  as  com* 
missioners  to  the  government  at  Washington,  to  present  the  resolves  of 
the  State  in  relation  to  the  oontest  with  Great  Britain.  Qea.  Sullivan 
was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  town  of  Boston  who  reported  a  dtj 
charter,  and  was  the  author  of  the  sections  on  theatrical  amusements, 
and  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  police  court  He 
was  elected  to  the  city  Council,  on  its  institution,  in  1822.  He  was 
piresident  of  the  Social  Law  Library  of  Suffolk,  originated  by  Hon. 
Judge  Jackson ;  and  in  1824  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  His* 
toirical  Law  Library.  When  Lafiaiyette  dined  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Sooiety  of  Harvard  College,  August,  1824,  Gen.  Sullivan  gave  tha 
sentiment  herewith :  '*  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  who  have  dons 
themselves  so  much  honor  this  day  in  their  homage  to  Mars."  Hs 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  Gen.  Sullivan  was  an  elegant  belles-lettres  scholar,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  remarkable  for  bland  and  affitble  manners,  and  per- 
suasive oratory.  His  eloquence  at  Faneuil  Hall  was  truly  captivating, 
but  not  of  so  masterly  stamp  as  that  of  his  compeer,  Otis.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan once  said,  ^'  A  man  may  be  a  profound  lawyer,  yet  no  advocate ; 
but  he  cannot  be  an  advocate  without  being  a  lawyer : "  and  it  may  be 
fidrly  said  of  him,  that  he  united  both  qualities  in  himself;  for  his  elo- 
quence at  the  bar  and  in  political  assemblies,  and  his  sagacity  as  coun- 
sel, embodied  as  much  effective  power  as  did  his  rhetoric.  What  Justies 
Story  remarked,  in  allusion  to  Samuel  Dexter,  may  be  with  great  pro- 
priety applied  to  William  Sullivan,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  exempt 
from  finesse  or  cunning,  in  addressing  a  jury.  He  disdained  the  little 
arts  of  sophistry  or  popular  appeal.  It  was  in  his  judgment  something 
more  degrading  than  the  sight  of  Achilles  playing  with  a  lady's  distaff. 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  about  six  fi^et  in  height,  and  well  formed.  .  He 
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dignified  and  moderate  in  his  gait;  and  rather  reserved  in  nuomerB,  o& 
tbe  first  approach,  but  very  agreeable  on  acquaintance.  His  mannen 
were  those  of  olden  time,  and  would  more  deeply  wound  with  a  formal 
bow,  than  many  men,  less  dignified,  with  a  blow.  He  used  to  say  thai 
dignified  civility,  founded  on  self-respect,  was  a  gentleman's  weapon 
and  defence.  He  delighted  to  have  his  fiunily  about  him,  and  see  them 
happy.  His  son  says  of  him,  in  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  a& 
edition  of  his  ^^  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution,"  published  since  his 
decease:  ''Oftentimes  he  would  steal  an  hour  fix>m  his  professional 
duties,  to  remain  after  dinner  with  his  children  at  the  table,  where 
agreeable  conversation,  song  and  anecdote,  softiened  the  cold  realities  oS 
life,  and  united  more  closely  the  natural  ties  of  afiection  which  bound 
his  circle  together.  He  was  attentive  to  the  education  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  many  of  his  works  were  originally  written  with  a  particular 
view  to  their  instruction." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  narrative  powers  of  Gren.  Sullivan,  we  cite 
a  reminiscence  of  Gen.  Knox,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  to  whom  we 
have  frequently  alluded.  Tbe  son  gives  this  relation,  as  near  as  he 
can  remember,  in  Sullivan's  own  language.  ''  Generals  Knox,  Lincoln 
and  Jackson,  had  been  companions  in  the  Revolution ;  had  laughed, 
eaten  and  drank,  fought  and  lived,  together,  and  were  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  They  loved  each  other  to  a  degree  but  little  known 
among  men  of  the  present  day.  After  the  struggle  of  the  war,  they 
retired  to  their  homes,  and  were  all  comfortable  in  their  worldly  cir- 
cumstances, if  not  rich ;  but  Knox,  possessing  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  upon  the  rapid  sales  of  which  be  confidently 
relied,  imagined  himself  more  wealthy  than  he  was,  and  lived  in  luxu- 
rious style.  He  built  himself  a  superb  mansion  at  Thomaston,  Me., 
where  all  his  friends  met  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  enjoyed  the  most 
liberal  hospitality.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Knox  to  kill,  in 
summer,  when  great  numbers  of  friends  visited  him,  an  ox  and  twenty 
sheep  on  every  Monday  morning,  and  to  make  up  an  hundred  beds 
daily  in  his  own  bouse.  He  kept,  for  bis  own  use  and  that  of  his 
friends,  twenty  saddle-horses,  and  several  pairs  of  carriages,  in  his  sta- 
bles. This  expensive  style  of  living  was  too  much  for  his  means,  as 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  sale  of  his  lands;  and  be  was  forced  to  bor- 
row sums  of  money  on  the  credit  of  his  friends,  Generals  Lincoln  and 
Jackson.  He  soon  found  himself  involved  to  a  large  amount,  and  was 
obliged  to  acquaint  his  friends  of  his  embarrassments,  into  which  he 
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had  unfortiuiatelj  drawn  them.  Lincohi  was  at  that  time  oollector  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  and  occapied  a  hoose  in  State-street,  now  torn 
down,  part  of  which  he  used  for  the  custom-house,  and  part  he  occa- 
pied as  his  dwelling.  It  was  agreed  that  the  three  should  meet  theiOi 
and  a  full  exposition  of  Knox's  affidrs  be  made  known.  I  was  applied 
to  as  counsel  on  the  occasion,  and  was  the  first  one  who  came  at  the 
time  appointed.  Jackson  soon  entered  ]  after  him,  Knox ;  and  almost 
immediately,  Lincoln  came  in.  Thej  seated  themselves  in  a  semi- 
circle, whilst  I  took  m J  place  at  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  the  necessary  papers,  and  taking  the  notes  of  this  melancholy  dis- 
closure. These  men  had  often  met  before,  but  never  in  a  moment  of 
such  sorrow.     Both  Lincoln  and  Jackson  knew  and  felt  that  Knox,  the 

# 

kindest  heart  in  the  world,  had  unwittingly  involved  them.  They  were 
all  too  full  to  speak,  and  maintamed  for  some  minutes  a  sorrowful 
silence.  At  last,  as  if  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  they  raised  their 
eyes.  G^ieir  glances  met,  and  Knox  burst  into  tears.  Soon,  however, 
Lincoln  rose,  brushed  the  tear  from  his  eye,  and  exclaimed,  '  Gentle- 
men, this  will  never  do !  We  came  hither  to  transact  business ;  let  U8 
attend  to  it'  This  aroused  the  others,  and  Knox  made  a  full  dis- 
closure of  his  aSairs.  Although  Lincoln  and  Jackson  sufiered  severe 
losses,  it  never  disturbed  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  intimacy  which 
had  existed  between  these  generous-hearted  men." 

We  will  introduce  another  reminiscence  related  by  Gen.  Sullivan. 
''  Soon  after  the  war  had  been  declared,  I  chanced  to  be  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  where  I  met  with  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  of  Norwich,  Ct, 
and  with  Hon.  Jon.  Dwight,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Gov.  Griswold,  oi 
Connecticut,  was  also  at  the  hotel,  but  confined  to  his  chamber.  It 
was  the  habit  of  these  gentlemen  and  myself  to  pay  the  governor  a 
daily  visit ;  and,  when  he  announced  himself  too  ill  to  receive  us,  we 
strolled  into  the  neighboring  woods  to  talk  over  the  state  of  the  UnioUi 
respecting  the  welfare  and  durability  of  which  we  entertained  serious  and 
painful  fears.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  was  concluded  that  a  con- 
vention should  be  gathered  at  New  York,  during  the  following  Septem- 
ber, at  which  as  many  States  should  be  represented  as  could  be  induced 
tp  send  delegates.  The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  determine 
upon  the  expediency  of  Madison's  reelection,  by  running  De  Witt 
Clinton  as  the  opposing  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Goddard  was 
intrusted  with  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Dwight  with  New  York,  and 
I  was  to  awaken  Massachusetts  to  the  importance  of  this  conventioo, 

27* 
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arhile  all  three  were  to  assist  in  rousing  theother  States.  TheoonTen- 
tkm  met  at  New  York,  September,  1812 ;  and  eleven  States  were  rep- 
resented by  seventy  delegates.  The  convention  daring  two  days  had 
been  unable  to  come  to  any  determination;  and,  on  the  third  day,  were 
about  dissolving,  without  any  fixed  plan  of  operation.  Hon.  Bnfiis 
King  had  pronounced  the  most  impassioned  invective  against  Clin- 
ton, and  was  so  excited,  during  his  address,  that  his  knaes  trembled 
under  him.  Govemeur  Morris  doubted  much  the  expediency  of  this 
measure,  and  was  seconded  in  these  doubts  by  Theo.  Sedgwick,  as  well 
as  by  Judge  Hopkinson.  Many  of  the  members  were  desirous  <^  return- 
ing to  Philadelphia  by  the  steamboat,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  of  the  third 
day.  It  was  approaching  the  hour,  and  nothing  had  been  determined, 
when  Mr.  Otis  arose,  apparently  much  embarrassed,  holding  his  bat  in 
his  hand,  and  seeming  as  if  he  were  almost  sorry  he  had  arisen.  Soon 
be  warmed  with  the  subject,  his  hat  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  poured 
forth  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  chained  all  present  to  their  seats ;  and 
when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  almost  unanimously 
resolved  to  support  Clinton.  This  effort  was  unprepared,  but  only 
proves  how  entirely  Mr.  Otis  deserves  the  reputation  he  enjoys  of 
being  a  great  orator." 

Mr.  Sullivan  will  ever  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  public  for  his 
excellent  moral  and  political  productions.  The  Political  Class-book 
entitles  him  to  the  reputation  of  having  first  introduced  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  principles  of  our  government  into  the  schools  of  our 
land ;  and  he  was  promptly  followed  by  Judge  Story  and  President 
Duer,  with  works  of  like  nature.  Such  labors  are  indications  of  a 
return  to  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
The  Moral  Class-book,  The  Historical  Class-book,  Historical  Causes 
and  Effects,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  476,  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, 1517.  He  published  a  discourse,  delivered  for  the  Pilgrim  Soci- 
ety, at  Plymouth,  1829 ;  a  Discourse  on  Intemperance,  1832.  In  1837 
he  published  a  little  treatise  on  '^  Sea  Life  :  or  what  may  or  may  not 
be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  by  Shipowners,  Shipmasters, 
Mates,  and  Seamen."  He  published  a  highly  antiquarian  address  to 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  Suffolk,  Mass.,  March,  1824,  giving  a  view 
of  legal  practice  from  the  earliest  date. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sullivan  declined  profes- 
sional business,  being  only  counsellor  for  a  few  institutions  who  were 
unwilling  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  advice.     His  last  days  were  devoted 
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pmely  monl  and  historioaL    He  said  to  an  intimate  friend^ 
extreme  regret  that  he  had  retired  from  his  profession : 
I  mistooki  in  my  selection  of  a  profession,  the  coarse  most 
to  my  happiness ;  for  I  have  never  been  conscious  of  real 
It,  or  of  the  true  bent  of  my  talents,  if  I  have  any,  until  I 
myself  to  literature." 
centennial  celebration  of  Harvard  College,  Gen.  Sullivan,  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  gave  the  sentiment:    ^'May  the 
conscientiously  remember  that  they  are  the  trustees  of 
»,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  less  fortu- 
themselves." 

"Sntimate  friend  of  Sullivan  remarked  of  him:  ^^His  manners 
IS  his  friends  and  intimate  associates  were  very  delightful.  He 
^^  forgetful  of  himself,  nor  unaware  of  his  talents  for  conversa- 
Lt  his  habitual  kindness  of  heart  and  the  natural  nobleness  of 
*,  save  him,  in  a  very  unusual  measure,  the  power  of  call- 
&om  £  glte  whatever  there  was  in  them  wlUch  was  most 
;  and  many  a  person  has  lefb  his  table  with  the  feeling  that, 
he  might  elsewhere  have  seen  men  who  talked  more,  he  had 
himself  so  agreeable.  Mr.  Sullivan  never  forgot  a  friend, 
to  requite,  with  ample  interest,  any  kindness.  He  accord- 
(ht  out,  and  was  constantly  entertaining  at  his  table,  or  in 
evening  parties  which  he  gathered  in  his  parlors,  persons 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  whose  only  claim  was  some  slight 
paid,  perhaps  many  years  before,  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  or  some 
friends."  He  possessed  extreme  pride  of  character,  and  never 
from  a  certain  course  of  conduct  and  demeanor,  which  secured 
the  esteem  of  friends,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  His  style  of  writing  was 
and  clear,  full  of  anecdote,  and  often  conversational.  As  an 
',  he  shone  like  a  brilliant  star.  His  style  was  smooth,  chaste 
deal.  His  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution  is  almost  inimitable 
images  of  real  character.  He  was  a  Federalist  of  the  Washing- 
^■^hool,  and  tenaciously  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Jefierson ;  and  his 
fc  tirim>inlAa  are  cloarly  developed  in  this  worL 
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THOMAS  DANFORTH. 

JULT  i,  180i.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIEB. 

Thb  Monthly  Anthology  states  of  this  prodactkxi,  that  its  pdlHi- 
cal  sentiments  are  dignified,  and  evince  that  the  author  glows  witfi  ft 
patriotic  seal  for  the  honor  and  hapjmiess  of  his  oonntry.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  remark  that  it  was  pronounced  in  a  superior  style 
of  elocution.  To  the  clear  and  commanding  tone  of  voice,  the  animated 
expression,  and  el^ant  gesture,  of  the  orator,  combined  with  the  just- 
ness of  the  sentiment  and  its  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  audtenee, 
must  we  attribute  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received.  He 
unfolds  the  dangers  to  which  our  country  is  exposed  from  mere  &c- 
tion  and  party  rage,  thoee  avenging  angeb,  delighting  in  the  calamity 
of  republics. 

'^  In  all  governments  there  must  be  a  preponderating  influence, — a 
sovereign  power, —  doubtless  deriving  its  origin  from  the  people,  but 
guaranteed  by  fundamental  laws,  in  order  that  the  liberty  of  all  may 
not  be  the  sport  of  the  licentiousness  of  any.  There  never  has,  and 
there  never  will  exist  a  true  democracy.  If,  says  the  elegant  author 
of  the  social  compact,  '  there  were  a  people  of  gods,  they  might  6e  gov- 
erned democratically ;  a  state  so  perfect  will  never  belong  to  man.' 
In  our  own  government,  so  happily  blended  and  equipoised  the  powers 
of  state,  that,  though  sovereignty  exists,  it  may  be  said  never  to/emain 
fixed,  but,  like  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  gives  to  every  part  and 
portion  its  uniform  spring  and  action.  The  federal  compact  is  not 
merely  the  sketch  of  liberty ;  it  is  the  work  complete ;  it  is  the  only 
government  under  heaven  yet  known  where  every  man  may  be  said  to 
exercise  his  right  in  the  aggregate  system  of  power.  Founded  in  reason 
and  the  analogy  of  nature,  like  the  fair  form  of  the  human  body,  it 
exhibits  the  beauty,  strength  and  proportions,  of  a  well-ordered  system. 
The  executive  is  its  brain,  the  judiciary  its  lungs,  and  the  legislative 
its  whole  heart,  circulating  the  very  pabulum  of  its  existence,  and 
issuing  the  powers  which  warm  and  invigorate  its  remotest  extremities. 
As  essential  to  the  existence  of  our  bodies  as  are  the  brain,  lungs  or 
heart,  equally  as  essential  are  the  distinct  and  independent  branches 
of  our  government  to  its  life  and  preservation.  Drawn  out  of  the 
experience  of  ages,  it  contains  the  principles  of  a  republic,  sublimely 
rectified.    It  is  the  palladium  of  your  future  peace, —  a  bond  of  union 


and  obligation,  which,  when  violated,  will  convulse  to  its  centre  the 
delicate  frame  of  your  liberty." 

Thomas  Danforth,  the  son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  Banforth, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  July  81,  1772;  entered  the  Latin  School  in 
1781 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792,  when  he  engaged  in  a 
conference  on  the  comparative  importance  of  the  American,  French, 
and  Polish  revolutions,  upon  mankind ;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jarathmiel  Blowers,  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  March,  1800 ;  was  a 
physician ;  and  died  in  Dorchester,  July  12,  1817. 

Dr.  Danforth  delivered  a  discourse  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society,  in  1808,  which  was  published. 


WARREN  DUTTON. 

JULY  4,  1806.    FOB  THE  TOWN  AUTHOBTFIBS. 

While  Russell's  Gentinel  remarks  of  Dutton's  oration  that  it  was  a 
spirited  and  well-adapted  production,  the  Independent  Ghronide  says, 
that,  had  Pitt  deputed  missionaries  to  lliis  rescued  nation,  to  debauch 
the  public  mind  from  the  fair  knowledge  of  political  truth,  they  could 
not,  in  our  feeble  judgment,  have  used  language  more  fitted  for  such 
purposes.  But,  as  the  governor  (Strong)  sat  and  heard  these  declam- 
atory arts  without  evincing  displeasure  at  their  apparent  disloyalty, 
we  must  resign  our  opinion  to  the  more  correct  authority  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Dutton  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and  married  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Judge  Lowell ;  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  the  first  editor 
of  the  New  England  Palladium ;  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
for  revising  the  constitution,  in  1820 ;  a  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1800  Mr.  Dutton  gave  the 
poem  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  College,  on  the  Present  State  of 
Literature ;  and  an  address  to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  in  1819. 
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EBENEZER  FRENCH. 

JULT  i,  1805.     FOB  THB  TOUNG  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLICAN^  AT  THB 

GHUBCH  OP  REV.  JOHN  MURRAY. 

Ebbnbzer  French  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  was  a  practical  printer. 
The  oration  at  the  head  of  thb  article,  and  another,  delivered  at  Port- 
land, in  1806,  on  oor  national  independence,  were  published,  and  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Mr.  French 
was  in  early  life  married  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Grice,  the  widow  of  Samuel 
Bangs,  of  Boston,  after  having  been  previously  engaged  to  her  beau- 
tiful daughter.  A  rare  incident  here  in  romance, —  the  mother  stole 
from  the  daughter  the  heart  of  her  young  lover !  After  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  in  Boston,  the  young  Republicans  proceeded  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  where,  on  partaking  a  rich  repast,  the  following  sentiment  was 
advanced  by  Benjamin  Austin,  the  great  apostie  of  democracy,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  Republican  Toung  Men  at  this 
time :  "  The  young  Republican  orator  of  the  day :  May  our  young 
men  never  lose,  by  the  subdety  of  their  enemies,  those  blessings  trans* 
mitted  to  them  by  their  Republican  ancestors."  Mr.  Austin  viewed 
the  people  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  real  senti- 
nels and  palladiums  of  American  independence. 

Mr.  French  was  an  inspector  of  the  customs  in  1810,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  became  a  publisher  of  the  Boston  Patriot,  in  company 
with  Isaac  Munroe ;  where  they  continued  until  1814,  when  they  sold 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Ballard,  and  both  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  they 
established  a  new  journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  a 
paper  of  wide  political  influence. 


FRANCIS  DANA  CHANNING. 

JULY  4,  1806.    FOR  THE  TOV^  AUTHORITIHS. 

This  oration  was  not  printed.    Mr.  Ghanning  was  bom  at  Newport, 
R  L,  and  brother  of  Rev.  William  EUery  Ghanning.    He  graduated 
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il  Hftirvaid  College  in  1791,  on  which  oocasion  he  gave  the  salutatoiy 
mlion  in  Latin.  In  1801  he  pronounced  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  onr 
ion,  and  manied  Snaan  Higginaon,  of  Boston,  Noyember,  1806.  He 
Hi  ft  coonsellor-at-law,  a  State  representatiYe,  and  Secretary  of  the 
loslOQ  Social  Law  Library  in  1810.  He  died  at  sea,  when  on 
to  Bio  Janeiro,  Noyember  5, 1810. 


JOSEPH  6LEAS0N. 

JULT  i,  1806.    lOB  IHB  DSMOOBAIIO  YOUNG  MIN. 

*  Joseph  Glrason  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  the  son  of  a  trackman, 
llo  waa  a  ready  speaker  at  Faneoil  Hall  caucuses.  He  manied 
Hby  Le  Baron,  danghter  <^  Goy.  Hunt,  of  Detroit ;  and  was  a  com- 
in  the  ofiSce  of  the  Lidependent  Chronicle,  and  only  eighteen 
of  age;  on  the  deliyery  of  this  oration,  which  was  printed  a 
time.  Li  the  last  war  with  Chreat  Britain  he  was  a  captain  in 
Idler's  regiment,  and  in  1816  an  army  commissary,  and  major 
lift  brigade.    He  died  at  Mackinaw,  in  1820. 


PETER  OXENBRIDGE  THACHER. 

JULY  i,  1807.    POB  IHB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBS. 

Was  bom  at  Maiden,  Dec.  22,  1776,  and  son  of.  Key.  Peter,  who 
Nmoonoed  an  oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre  in  that  year.  He 
^tered  the  Latin  School  in  1785,  and  graduated  at  Haryaod  College 

1796,  on  which  occasion  Mb  G^iacher  engaged  in  a  forensic  dispn- 
; — Whether  reason  unaslMed  by  reyelation  would  haye  led  man- 
IW  to  jnat  notioDS  eyen  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  religion? 
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M6  stiHDod  bw  under  Gcvvnor  Sufitm,  and  ma  lixrtt  jcub  ft  twriier 
in  Szeter  Acjlemj* 

Mr.  Thftcfaer  tUted  SetiiiimI^  Oft.,  Nor.  2,  1802,  in  eompftay 
with  bis  &tfaer,  Ber.  Peter  ThmAtHf  far  die  purpoee  of  r^ef  in  pnl- 
faonoy  consumption,  wbere  thej  ftrrived  Dec  8  of  tfast  dftte,  snd  bis 
fiilher  expired  on  Uie  16th  of  tfast  monA.  Mr.  Thadier  lecDided  an 
ftooovnt  of  the  Tojage  fitxm  Boston,  ftndofthe  laslhoan  of  his  fiilher. 
One  incident  is  rehted,  for  the  reason  that  it  iOiistntes  tlie  influenoe 
and  shows  the  importance  of  eailj  religioas  culture.  On  laying  down 
tor  the  last  time,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  a  tow  hours  before 
bis  death,  he  repeated  the  nursery  prayer : 

'^Vim  1 1i^  lae  down  to  alsep, 
I  pnj  Uie  Lord  m j  Mai  to  kMp ; 
If  I  ftlioidd  fie  iMibM  I  wakiB, 
I  pnj  Um  Lord  mj  Bool  to  take ;  *' 

«d,  taming  to  his  son,  said,  "  My  son,  this  litile  prayer  I  bate  not 
emitted  to  repe^  on  going  to  bed,  far  forty  years.  This  may  be  die 
het  time ;  I  charge  yon  ncTer  to  omit  it" 

In  1805  Mr.  Thacber  pronoonced  the  oration  far  the  Fbi  Beta 
Kiqjpft  Society.  He  became  a  coonsellor-at-law,  and  married  Charlotte 
L,  daughter  of  Thomas  MacDonongh,  a  British  consTd.  He  was 
Town  Advocate  for  Boston  in  1807,  and  was  judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  for  Suffolk  from  1823  to  the  year  1843.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Anthology  Club,  on  its  institution,  in  1805 ;  and  a 
director  of  the  Boston  Athensenm,  on  its  institution,  in  1807. 

Judge  Thacber  was  endowed  with  great  integrity,  and  firm  decision 
of  character,  and  often  stigmatized  as  a  very  severe  judge ;  but  he  was 
not  more  rigid  than  just.  He  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  period 
and  station,  and  wisely  effected  more  in  the  restraint  of  crime  among 
US  than  any  other  man  on  the  bench.  He  was  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  worst  passions  of  men,  says  the  Law  Reporter,  but  there  is 
no  act  of  his  life  which  has  left  any  stain  on  bis  character. 

The  Criminal  Cases  of  Judge  Thacber,  edited  by  Woodman,  in 
1845,  is  a  standard  text-book  for  the  bar  and  the  bench.  Several  of 
his  charges  were  published,  and  a  copjyf  them  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Kstorical  Sodely.  In  1888  the  Tnal  of  Ebenezer  Clongb,  for 
iMMmm^f  WM  pnUiihedi  with  <he  arguments  of  Kiacher  on  tbe 
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ANDREW  RITCHIE,  JR. 

JULY  i,  1808.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITaEB. 

Akdbsw  Ritchie  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1802,  when  he  gave  an  oration  on  '^  Innovation."  Hi 
read  law  with  Bufus  G.  Amory,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Durant,  a  West  India  planter.  He  married  a  second  time,  Sophia 
Harrison,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis,  and  settled  on  his  plant- 
ation in  St  Croix.  He  was  early  a  counsellor-at-law  in  Boston,  of 
which  town  he  was  a  representative  in  1816. 

In  1805  Mr.  Ritohie  gave  an  oration  on  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Eloquence  of  Poetry ;  and  in  1818  an  address  for  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society.  He  was  a  tasteful  and  effective  writer,  and  says,  in 
the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article :  "  We  are  not  required,  like 
young  Hannihal,  to  approach  the  altar  and  vow  eternal  hatred  to  ft 
rival  nation ;  but  we  will  repair  to  the  neighboring  heights,  at  once  the 
tombs  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our  heroes,  and  swear  that,  at 
they  did,  so  would  we,  rather  sacrifice  our  lives  than  our  country." 


CHARLES  PINCKNEY  SUMNER. 

JULY  4,  1808.    BEFOBB  THB  YOUNa  REPUBUCANB  OF  BOSTON. 

Born  at  Milton,  Jan  20,  1776;  graduated  at  Harvard  CollegOi 
1796.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Maj.  Job  Sumner,  of  the  continental 
army  in  the  Revolution,  whose  ancestry  may  be'traced  to  1687.  His 
fiither  was  a  native  of  Milton.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1774 ; 
but  when,  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  students  were  dispersed, 
and  the  college  edifice  converted  into  barracks,  he  joined  the  army,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  peace.  He  was  second  in  command  of 
the  American  troops  who  took  possession  of  New  York,  on  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  British,  Nov.  25, 1788 ;  and  was  also  second  in  command 
of  the  battalion  of  light  in&ntry  which  rendered  to  Gen.  Washington 
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the  last  military  respects  of  the  Revolationarj  army,  when,  in  Dec.  4, 
1788,  at  Francis'  Tavern,  New  York  city,  he  took  leave  of  his  brother 
officers  and  comrades  in  arms  in  terms  of  warm  affection. 

After  the  cloee  of  the  war,  Maj.  Sumner  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  Georgia ; 
and  in  this  capacity,  for  several  successive  winters,  visited  that  State. 
On  the  voyage,  upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  visits,  he  was  taken 
in,  after  eating  of  a  dolphin  caught  off  the  copper  banks  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras ;  and,  though  his  vessel  made  a  rapid  passage  to  New  York,  and 
he  landed  without  delay,  he  died  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Sept. 
16, 1789.  He  was  buried  with  distinguished  military  honors.  Among 
the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  remains 
were  interred  near  the  middle  of  St  Paul's  church-yard,  in  New  York ; 
and,  about  one  month  afterwards,  Maj.  Lucas,  of  Georgia,  was  buried 
by  his  side.  One  monumental  stone  covers  them  both,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription  over  the  body  of  each.  That  over  Maj.  Sumner 
is  as  follows :  ^'  This  tomb  contains  the  remains  of  Maj.  Job  Sunmer, 
of  the  Massachusetts  line  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution ;  who,  having 
supported  an  unblemished  character  through  life,  as  the  soldier,  citizen 
and  firiend,  died  in  this  city,  after  a  short  illness,  universally  regretted 
by  his  acquaintance,  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1789,  aged  33 
[86]  years." 

At  the  time  of  Maj.  Sumner's  decease,  his  son  was  a  student  at 
Andover  Academy,  under  Mr.  Pemberton,  where  he  was  prepared  for 
oollege.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1792,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1796.  Among  his  classmates  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  was  John  Pickering,  the  eminent  Greek 
lexicographer,  James  Jackson,  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Boston,  Leonard  Woods,  of  Andover,  the  profound  divine.  With  the 
latter  Mr.  Sumner  was  ever  on  terms  of  afiectionate  intimacy.  While 
in  college  he  developed  poetical  talents  which  were  then  highly  favored. 
He  delivered  a  "Valedictory  Poem"  before  the  Speaking  Club,  when 
his  classmates  left  that  society  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year;  also,  at 
one  of  the  college  exhibitions,  a  poem  entitled  '^  The  Compass,"  which 
was  much  admired,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  printed  in  a  pamphlet. 
There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family  a  copy  of  Shakspeare 
and  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  inscribed  in  each  as  follows,  in  the  beau- 
tifid  and  distinct  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  a  fellow-student 
and  friend  of  Mr.  Sumner,  though  two  years  aftier  him  in  coUege : 


i, ' 
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lee  volumes  are  presented  to  C.  P.  Summer,  by  several  members 
arvard  University,  who  are  desirous  <^  expressing  their  acknowl- 
ents  for  the  pleasure  afforded  by  bis  poem  entitled  '  The  Gom- 
'  and  for  the  honor  which  it  confers  upon  the  literary  character 
e  University."  The  same  poem  prompted  from  another  friend, 
ih  Story,  afterwards  the  illustrious  judge,  a  few  poetical  lines, 
Msive  of  warm  iqpproval  of  the  production,  and  lively  anticipa- 
if  his  future  success.  We  here  transcribe  the  apostrophe  from 
ntograph  of  Justice  Story,  very  neatly  inscribed  on  the  back  of 
itle-page  of  a  printed  copy  of  this  poem,  in  the  possession  of 
tes  Sumner,  our  Senator  to  Congress,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a 
Uepotofhi-palrimony: 

*'T0  THK  AVTHOB. 

'*  Sure  some  odestiAl  Moae  thy  pen  inspired, 
With  noblest  thonghts  thj  glowing  boeom  firod, 
To  trsee,  with  megio  art,  the  Taried  line. 
And  to  Pope's  smoothneis  HUton's  grandeur  Join. 
Banmery  thy  worth  Colombia's  sons  shall  own, 
Long  as  the  magnet's  mighty  power  is  known  ; 
Enn^f^tnred  seraphs  shaU  thy  praise  rehearse, 
And  Fame  with  laurels  oonseerate  thy  verse ; 
Genius  shaU  place  her  crown  npon  thy  head. 
And  ftitore  bards  rerere  the  poet  dead. 

"J.  a    JttfM,  1796." 

'e  coll  a  passage  from  "  The  Compass : " 

*'  Hay  weeping  man  the  era  nerer  see. 
When  as  is  Carthage  shall  Colombia  be  ; 
When  glorious  works  of  art  shall  mooldering  lie. 
And  threatening  rains  hold  the  distant  eye ; 
Btatoes  of  Washington  shaU  sink  in  dost. 
His  name  nnrescoed  from  oppreisiTe  mst ; 
Adams  shall  sleep  onhonored  mid  the  dead, 
And  Hancock's  broken  odamn  scarce  be  read." 

^  commencement-day,  when  he  took  his  degree,  Mr.  Sumner  ddiv- 
Apoem  on  "Time."  He  also  pronounced  the  valedictory  poem 
'  Us  classmates,  when  they  completed  their  studies.  The  verses 
'^»  from  the  valedictory,  in  apt  words  picture  the  kindred  firieod- 
tnotig  his  fellow-classmates : 

**  From  this  lored  spot  to  ftstaUboaid  we  go, 
Aad  give  the  eordial  hand  to  friend  and  Ibe ; 
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Out  fim  tHJitift^  oiM  fodsrinc 

Ynm  this  time  forth,  shill  new 

Eaoh  ihaU  to  eseh  %  ^iMring  wish  exfamd. 

And  liTQ  throagh  lilb  baflriapdad  And  %  tnmL 


«• 


AD  his  prodacticHns  at  this  eariy  period,  as  throng  life,  n 
philanthropic  spirit  The  happineas  of  mankiiid  was  hia  en 
passion.  Shortly  after  he  left  college  an  inddent  ooeurred  eoi 
of  this  character.  He  passed  a  winter  in  the  West  Indies.  ! 
scl  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  happened  to  stop  at  the  Island  « 
which  was  then  rejoicing  in  its  independence ;  and  the  oflSoen 
scngers,  with  other  American  citizens  there,  were  invited  to 
entertainment  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Inrth-day  of  WaaUi 
which  Gen.  Boyer,  afterwards  president  of  that  republic,  presid 
Sumner,  when  called  upon  for  a  toast,  gave  the  following  :  " 
Equality  and  Happiness,  to  all  men;"  which  so  much  pleaaei 
tliat  he  sent  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to  invite  the  young  Am 
take  the  seat  of  honor  by  his  side  at  the  fisast 

Mr.  Sumner  was  early  associated,  as  a  private  teacher,  a 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Hingham,  and  ] 
of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,  1805,  towards  whom  he  i 
tained  relations  of  friendship.  He  shortly  made  a  visit  to 
partly  to  settle  the  estate  of  his  fiither,  and  journeyed  home 
through  the  Southern  States.  On  his  return,  he  devoted  hi 
the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  George  Richardi 
and,  on  the  decease  of  that  ornament  of  Suffolk  bar,  he  fini 
initiation  under  the  guidance  of  Hon.  Josiah  Qoincy,  witi 
though  differing  in  politics,  he  always  sustained  the  relations  i 
regard.  In  1798  Mr.  Sumner  delivered  the  poem  before  the  1 
Kappa  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  oration  on  this  occasion  wi 
ered  by  Rev.  John  T.  Kirkland.  On  Feb.  22,  1800,  Mr. 
delivered  at  Milton  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  which  was  puUi 
Dedbam,  and  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  octavo  volume 
^'Eulogies  and  Orations  on  Washington,"  as  being  one  of  I 
pronounced  on  the  virtues  of  that  illustrious  father  of  the  Unic 

About  the  year  1805,  when  poUtical  excitement  was  warm,  ' 
Austin,  of  the  Democratic  party,  author  of  Letters  from  Loi 
consequence  of  political  differences  with  Gen.  Simon  Elli 
the  Chronicle,  over  ^^Decius,"  was  challenged  by. James  ] 
of  the  general.     Mr.  Sumner  was    the  second  for    Mr.  . 
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and  the  field  of  combat  was  in  Rhode  Idand.  One  of  the  parties,  Mr. 
Austin,  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  pistolnshot.  Mr.  Sumner  deeply 
regretted  having  taken  a  part  in  this  conflict,  and  the  subject  was 
unknown  to  his  children  until  after  his  decease. 

Mr.  Sumner  early  attached  himself  to  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  a  constant  and  tenacious  advocate  of  the  administration  of  Jeffisr* 
son.  His  name  appears  on  important  local  committees  during  this 
period.  He  wrote  in  the  Republican  newspapers,  and  took  part  in  pub- 
lic meetings.  He  delivered  a  public  address  on  the  second  inaugura- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  also  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1808, 
aa  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  period.  We  find  in  this  production  a  passage  aswell  adapted  to 
the  present  political  excitement  as  it  was  to  the  fever  of  embargo  and 
non-intercourse,  forty-two  years  ago :  ^'  There  is,  indeed,  no  diversity 
<^  interest  between  the  people  of  the  north  and  the  people  of  the  south; 
and  they  are  no  friends  to  either  who  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  embit- 
ter the  one  against  the  other.  What  if  the  sons  of  Massachusetts 
rank  high  on  the  roll  of  Revolutionary  Seune  ?  The  wisdom  and  hero- 
ism for  which  they  have  been  distinguished  will  never  permit  them  to 
indulge  an  inglorious  boast  The  independence  and  liberty  we  possess 
are  '  the  result  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts, —  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes ; '  and  God  forbid  that  those  who  have 
every  motive  of  sympathy  and  interest  to  act  in  concert  should  ever 
become  the  prey  of  party  bickerings  among  themselves." 

For  several  years  during  the  period  of  1806,  and  excepting  one  year, 
until  1813,  Mr.  Sumner  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  Perez  Morton  and  Joseph  Story  were  speakers,  and  Marcus 
Morton,  afterwards  governor,  was  clerk  of  the  Senate.  In  1810  Mr. 
Sumner  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bost(m  regiment,  and  his  punctilious 
observance  of  military  etiquette  is  in  the  memory  of  old  men  among 
us.  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  long  actively  engage  in  political  matters. 
The  care  of  a  large  fiunily  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  was  mar- 
ried, April  25,  1810,  to  Miss  Relief  Jacob,  of  a  respectable  fiunily,  in 
Hanover,  Plymouth  county,  and  had  nine  children ;  of  these,  only  five 
survive.  Mrs.  Sumner  has  been  a  lovely,  devoted  mother,  who  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  formation  of  their  character.  Mr.  SumuAr 
was  a  well-read  lawyer,  and  fiuthful  in  all  that  he  undertook.  He  was 
peculiarly  £)rtunato  in  the  intimate  regard  of  the  members  of  the  bar, 
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and  especially  that  of  Chief  Jostioe  Parker;  bat  he  iiev»  en^igBdii 
extensive  practice. 

In  1825  Mr.  Samner  was  ^ypointed  by  Got.  Lincoln  to  the  dental 
station  of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Sn&lk.    This  oflfee  he  rekainiBd,  )y 
snccessire  s^pointments,  down  to  the  time  of  his  deoeaae,  in  ApA  Si^ 
1839.     Perhaps  no  incumbent  has  ever  filled  that  office  in  diis 
who  made  its  duties  the  subject  of  more  caieful  atndy.     He 
the  history  and  origin  of  the  office  in  the  English  law,  and  its  h 
duction  into  Massachusetts.     Peculiar  evidence  of  this  nppeus  m  tti 
discourse  which  he  delivered  before  the  court  and  bar,  in  the  eon^ 
house,  Boston,  June,  1829,  on  some  points  of  diffisrence  buiaeea  tti 
sheriff's  office  in  Massachusetts  and  in  England.     This  was  jHilftki 
in  the  American  Jurist  for  July,  1829,  voL  2.     It  iras  abo  p«UiM 
in  a  pamphlet     It  is  a  valuable  production,  both  in  a  histoml  ■! 
judidal  point     It  concludes  with  personal  sketches  <^  bis  umilioiW 
in  office.     He  relates  of  Jeremiah  Allen,  the  earliest  sheriff  whoa  h 
ever  saw,  that  he  was  a  rich  and  a  moral  old  bachelor,  of  whom  itiv 
once  jocularly  said,  in  his  presence  and  hearing,  that  *^  the  sheriff  katf 
very  well  how  to  arrest  men  and  to  attach  women ; "  a  piece  of  hmv 
well  intended  and  well  received,  and 

<*  PrmiM  aioogli 
To  fill  the  ambitioa  of  a  priTAte  man.'* 

Mr.  Samner,  through  life,  was  remarkable  for  his  strict  and  Dot 
conscientious  integrity.  More  than  one  person  remarked  of  him,  tht 
he  would  trust  his  whole  fortune  to  him,  without  bond  or  secori^tf 
any  kind.  He  felt  keenly  the  responsibilities  of  bis  office ;  and,  it 
times,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  talked  of  resigning,  that  be  mi^  k 
relieved  from  their  anxieties.  He  always  preserved  bis  interest  in  lit- 
erature, especially  in  history  and  poetry ;  and,  in  advanced  lift,  k 
joined  in  the  classical  studies  of  his  children.  Though  at  times  tni- 
tcre  and  reserved,  his  general  manners  were  simple,  easy,  flowing,  and 
affitble.  He  has  been  characterized  as  '^  the  best-mannered  man  ii 
Boston ; ''  and,  to  show  how  near  his  heart  was  such  a  habit,  we  i3 
cite  the  sentiment  given  in  Faneuil  Hall,  August,  1827,  at  the  festinl 
after  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  public  sdiools :  '^  Gbod  learaingail 
good  manners :  Two  good  companions.  Haj^y  when  they  meeti  tlij 
ought  never  to  part''  Sheriff  Sumner  was  small  of  atatore,  an  €■»* 
ciated,  attenuated  figure,  and  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Samuel  Badha, 
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jtikr  of  SaS>lk,  the  most  rotund,  ponderous  man  in  BoBton,  and 

Lambert  of  New  England. 
*  There  are  several  oocaskmal  poems  of  his  which  are  still  preserved, 
|tetieiilarlj  odes  and  songs  for  charitable  and  political  festivals.  Among 
■bpablieations  was  aletter  in  repljrtoone  fix>m  the  Anti-masonic oom- 
Uiltoe  for  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  dated  Oct.  19,  1829,  in  which  he 
PJl"****^;  in  temperate  language,  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the 
tbooic  institution.  This  was  published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  exten- 
Hfdy  circulated.  It  is  a  document  marked  bjr  great  gentleness  and 
,  and  some  refinement  of  taste.     A  pubUshed  collection  of 

fugitive  pieces  would  be  a  memorial  of  his  patriotic  spirit. 
1^  giving  toasts  at  public  festivals,  he  was  often  called  upon,  and 
■bl  unfiequently  expressed  himself  in  verse.     Some  of  these  are  very 
iMkitous.    The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  our  model  mayor,  in  calling  upon 

oooe,  gave  as  a  toast :  '*  The  Sheriff  of  Suflfolk :  The  only  sheriff; 
Walter  Scott,  bom  on  Parnassus."    The  following  toasts,  given 
9Uy  4, 1826,  might  well  vindicate  this  compliment :    "  The  United 
One  and  indivisible. 

*'  Firm  like  the  oak  may  oar  blett  Union  rise. 
No  less  distinguished  for  its  strength  and  sise  ; 
The  unequal  branches  emoloas  nnite 
To  shield  and  grace  the  trunk's  majestic  h«ght ; 
Through  long  succeeding  years  and  centuries  lire, 
No  Tigor  losing  from  the  aid  they  give." 


We  cite  another  toast,  given  July  4, 1828,  which  gives  a  just  tribute 
to  agriculture,  and  a  skilful  compliment  to  Qor,  Lincoln,  who,  like  Cin- 
though  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  practical 
'*  Agriculture : 


r 


<« 


In  China's  realms,  from  earliest  days  till  now, 
The  weU-lored  emperor  annual  holds  the  plough  ; 
HerSy  too,  our  worthiest  candidates  for  fime. 
With  unsoiled  honor,  sometimes  do  the  same. 
Upholding  such,  our  yeomen's  generous  hearts 
Show  a  Just  rererence  to  the  first  of  arts.** 


> -In  the  latter  days  of  his  life  he  rarely  voted,  and  was  reluctant 
0  be  eaUed  of  any  particular  party ;   but  he  always  remembered, 

his  early  oonnection  with  the  old  Republican  party, 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party  he  was  on 
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friendly  temiB.  He  was  inyited  to  be  the  Aiiti-iDasoilio  ctnflMbte  ft 
Governor  of  the  State,  which  he  declined.  He  was  abo  nigai  to  bia 
candidate  for  the  mayoraltjof  Boston,  at  the  time  when  Qiuney  fiaal^ 
lost  his  election.  But  he  reeolntely  declined,  prefiBRing  the  oiks  W 
held ;  but  adding,  with  expressiye  warmth,  that  he  could  nerer  cmsMt 
to  be  a  candidate  against  his  early  friend. 

His  memory  will  be  venerated,  in  his  deBoendants,  long  as  flb- 
qoenoe,  literature,  science  and  parity,  are  recognised  in  sons  sadi  m 
Charles,  (George  and  Horace  Sumner,  the  secx>nd  of  whom  is  iriddf 
known  as  a  traveller,  and  by  the  accoracy  and  extent  of  his 
ments.    He  was  bom  Feb.  5, 1817.    Ek  was  educated  in  the 
High  School ;  visited  Europe  in  1838,  and  has  remained  there  to  Ail 
period.    While  in  Russia  he  enjoyed  the  peculiar  fiiTor  of  die  Ei^ 
no*  Nicholafs,  and  has  travelled  some  time  as  his  guest    BididM 
rqposed  more  confidence  in  him,  for  information  on  this  countij,  Am 
on  any  other  American.    He  made  a  voyage  round  the  Black  Sm^ 
with  the  Russian  fleet,  and  also  an  ezcursicm  to  the  Caucasus.    Hhi 
he  visited  and  made  observations  on  mud  volcanoes,  not  described  befiit 
since  Marco  Polo;    visited  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy  Lii4 
Egypt,  and  Greece.    In  the  latter  country  he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter 
on  its  condition,  which  was  published  in  the  Democratic  Beview.    He 
then  passed  a  year  in  Italy,  Sicily, — ascending  Mount  /Btna, — and 
next  visited  Germany,  Hungary,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.    At 
Leyden  he  made  carious  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  especially  of  John  Robinson,  published  in  the  Collectioos  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.     He  then  proceeded  to  England, 
and  from  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  passed  a  year.     Since  his  retont 
from  Spain,  he  has  resided  in  Paris,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  England 
and  Grcrmany.      In  all  these  countries  he  has  become   peisonaDf 
acquainted  with  those  who  are  most  eminent  in  science,  literature,  aal 
politics.     In  Hungary,  several  years  before  its  unsuccessful  attempb 
at  revolution,  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Kossuth.    & 
has  for  years  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  the  great  Humboldt,  who  hi 
expressed  a  great  interest  in  his  conversation  and  opinions.     He  ml 
fiuniliarly  acquainted  with  Lamartine  and  De  Tocqueville,  in  Fnnoei 
The  latter,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Gen.  Cavaignac,  has  characterind  Vm 
as  follows:  ^^Mr.  Sumner  is  a  man  of  superior  intelligenoe,  verj 
accomplished,  perfectly  fiuniliar  with  all  European  affiurs,  andiknowi^g 
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i|»  difieient  parties  and  pditicB  of  Europe  much  better  than  any 
phnopean."     He  is  a  member  of  several  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

Tbd  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Sumner,  Horace,  bom  Dec.  25,  1824, 
fjfA  educated  in  the  Boston  High  School,  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
illip  Elisabeth,  on  Fire  Island,  near  New  York  city,  July  18,  1850. 
JDa  was  an  invalid,  returning  from  a-  year  in  Italy,  whither  he  had 
|j^  m  pursuit  of  health.  Among  his  companions  in  misfortune  was 
^fb  Bfarchioness  Fuller  Ossoli,  her  husband  and  child ;  but  her  lofty 
lUblli  Kill  111  diaracter  did  not  excite  a  stronger  interest  than  the 
pond  excellences  of  young  Sumner.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
ipbn.  l%nothy  Fuller,  whom  we  have  sketched  as  an  orator  for  July, 
iSSL  The  Christian  Register  for  July  27,  1850,  states  that  '<  In 
4^  same  ship  was  a  young  man  of  the  most  pure,  unambitious,  loving 
tmi  gentle  life,  whoso  quiet  virtues  had  singularly  endeared  him  to  the 
flfgrn  who  knew  him,  and  whose  death  at  any  time  could  only  be 
ty^f^  as  a  blessed  dispensation  to  him,  however  severe  it  might  be 
t^  bii  friends."  Horace  Sumner,  says  the  Register,  was  retiring  in 
Ijv  InbitB  and  tastes,  but  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  his 
with  peculiar  interest  and  aflbction. 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

JULT  4,  1809.    FOR  THE  TOWK  AUTHOBITIES. 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  28, 1779,  and  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Judge 

was  educated  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover ;  and  graduated 

Harvard  CoH^  in  1796,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue 

the  Advantages  of  Public  Education.    Having  an  ambition  for 

tile  pursuits,  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  John  Codman, 

enunent  merchant,  who  early  sent  him  to  Paris  as  his  confidential 

;  and,  after  his  return  to  Boston,  he  sailed  for  Leghorn,  and 

the  tour  of  Europe,  cultivating  his  natural  taste  for  literature 

literaiy  men  wherever  he  went    In  1805  he  was  one  of  the 

defi  of  the  Literary  Anthology  Club,  the  most  delightful  literaiy 

•ooial  institution  ever  formed  in  Boston ;  and  in  November  of  this 
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jiatr  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  in  oompfoiy  with  James  SftvagOi 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  object  of  commerce,  bjr  the  trans- 
portation of  ice  to  tropical  climates,  and  the  erection  of  ice-houses  as 
jdaoes  of  deposit  He  founded  the  traflBc,  as  agent  of  Frederic  Tudor, 
his  brother,  to  his  entire  approbation.  He  was  a  State  representati?e 
for  Boston;  and  clerk  of  Suffolk  County  Courts,  in  1816,  and  a 
oounsellor-at-law.  In  1810  he  published  a  Phi  Beta  Ei^pa  oration, 
the  delivery  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  departure  for  Europe, 
when  he  became  agent  for  Stephen  Higginson,  Esq.,  in  an  endeavor 
to  introduce  large  quantities  of  English  manufactures  into  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  contrary  to  the  hostile  decrees  of  Ni^leon  against  the 
rights  of  neutrals. 

In  1815  Mr.  Tudor  delivered  an  address  for  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa 
Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  refute  the  opinion,  that  one  reason 
why  we  have  not  produced  more  good  poems  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  subjects, —  that  the  appropriate  themes  of  other  countries  had  been 
exhausted  by  their  own  poets,  and  tiiat  none  existed  in  ours.  In  this 
admirable  performance,  he  makes  it  evident  that  the  scenery  and  history 
of  our  country  afford  abundant  material  to  the  man  of  genius.  His 
concluding  sentence  is  as  follows :  "  The  same  block  of  marble  which, 
in  the  hands  of  an  artisan,  might  only  have  formed  a  step  for  the 
meanest  feet  to  trample  on,  under  the  touch  of  genius  unfolded  the 
Belvidere  Apollo,  glowing  with  divine  beauty  and  immortal  youth, 
the  destroyer  of  the  Python,  the  companion  of  the  Muses,  the  majes- 
tic god  of  eloquence  and  poetry." 

In  allusion  to  the  novel  enterprise  of  transporting  ice  to  tropical 
climates,  originated  by  the  Tudors,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  renders 
the  following  beautiful  and  emphatic  tribute : 

**  The  gold  expended  by  this  gentieman  at  Nahant," —  Mr.  Frederick 
Tudor, — ^'whether  it  is  little  or  much,  was  originally  derived,  not  from 
California,  but  from  the  ice  of  our  own  Fresh  Pond.  It  is  all  Middlesex 
gold,  every  pennyweight  of  it.  The  sparkling  sur&ce  of  our  beautiful 
ponds,  restored  by  the  kindly  hand  of  nature  as  often  as  it  is  removed, 
has  yielded  and  will  continue  to  yield,  ages  after  the  wet  diggings 
and  the  dry  diggings  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  Feather  rivers  are 
exhausted,  a  perpetiial  reward  to  the  industry  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  sallow  Genius  of  the  mine  creates  but  once ;  when  rifled  by  man, 
the  glittering  prize  is  gone  forever.     Not  so  with  our  pure  crystal 
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Them,  with  each  retorning  irinter,  the  austere  but  healMal 
pirit  of  the  North, 

' With  maoe  petrifie,  cold  and  diy, 

As  with  a  trident  smites,  and  fixes  firm 
As  Delos  floating  onoe.* 

**  This  is  a  branch  of  Middlesex  industry  that  we  have  a  right  to  be 
nnd  o£  I  do  not  think  we  have  jet  done  justice  to  it ;  and  I  look 
pm  Mr.  Tudor,  the  first  person  Irho  took  up  this  business  on  a  large 
MJe,  as  a  great  public  bene&ctor.  He  has  carried  comfort,  in  its 
ifgi  inoffensive  and  salutary  form,  not  only  to  the  dairies  and  tables 
t  oar  own  community,  but  to  those  of  other  regions,  throughout  the 
nqpica,  to  the  furthest  east  If  merit  and  benefits  conferred  gave 
-,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  with  more  truth  than  of  any  prince  or 

living, 

■  J 

' saper  et  Garamantas  et  Indos 

Profbret  imperiam.* 

:  -  **  When  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the  country  at  London,  I  was 
^Bttle  struck,  one  day,  at  the  royal  drawing-room,  to  see  the  President 
tlhe^  Board  of  Control  (the  board  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
puffmiinent  of  India)  s^proaching  me  with  a  stranger,  at  that  time 
■KJi  talked  of  in  London, —  the  Babu  Dwarkanauth  Tagore.  This 
moD,  who  is  not  now  living,  was  a  Hindoo  of  great  wealth,  liberality 
sd  inteOigenoe.  He  was  dressed  with  oriental  magnificence ;  —  he 
lad  on  his  head,  by  way  of  turban,  a  rich  cashmere  shawl,  heM 
■pther  by  a  large  diamond  broach;  another  cashmere  around  his 
lody ;  his  countenance  and  manners  were  those  of  a  highly  intelligent 
sd  remarkable  person,  as  he  was.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
ion  was  over,  he  said  he  wished  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  me, 

•  die  American  minister,  for  the  benefits  which  my  countrymen  had 
Mfefred  on  his  countrymen.  I  did  not  at  first  know  what  he  referred 
m;  I  thought  he  might  have  in  view  the  mission  schools,  knowing  as 
[fid  that  he  himself  had  done  a  great  deal  for  education.  He  imme- 
lildy  said  that  he  referred  to  the  cargoes  of  ice  sent  fi*om  America  to 
Uk,  conducing  not  only  to  comfort,  but  health ;  adding,  that  numer- 
IM  lives  were  saved  every  year,  by  applying  lumps  of  American  ice 
j^die  head  of  the  patient,  in  cases  of  high  fever.  He  asked  me  if  I 
hMfV  from  what  part  of  America  it  came.     It  gave  me  great  pleasure 

•  tdl  him  that  I  lived,  when  at  home,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
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Ae  spot  from  which  it  was  bfoaght  It  wa8*a  most  agreeable  ciMili»- 
stance  to  hear,  in  this  authentic  way,  that  the  sagacity  and  eiitei|)iia8 
of  my  friend  and  neighbor  had  converted  the  pure  waters  of  our  lakes 
into  the  means,  not  only  of  promoting  health,  bat  saving  life,  at  the 
antipodes.  I  must  say  I  ahnost  envied  Mr.  Tudor  the  honest  satia- 
&ction  which  he  could  not  but  feel,  in  reflecting  that  he  had  been  aUe 
to  stretch  out  an  arm  of  benevolence  fixnn  the  other  side  of  the  globe^ 
by  which  he  was  every  year  raising  up  his  &Uow-men  from  the  verge 
(^  the  grave.  How  few  of  all  the  foreigners  who  have  entered  Indiaii 
from  the  time  of  Sesostris,  or  Alexander  the  Grreat,  to  the  present 
time,  can  say  as  much !  Others,  at  best,  have  gone  to  govern,  too 
often  to  plunder  and  to  slay; — our  countryman  has  gone  there,  not  to 
destroy  life,  but  to  save  it, — to  benefit  them,  while  he  re^)S  a  well- 
earned  harvest  himself!" 

Mr.  Tudor  originated  the  North  American  Beview,  in  1815,  and  the 
first  four  volumes  of  this  national  repository  of  literature,  politics  and 
science,  are  almost  entirely  from  his  own  hand ;  and  this  journal  soon 
exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  American  mind.  His 
Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  published  in  1819,  and  his  volume  of 
collected  miscellanies,  mark  him  as  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Tudor  published  the  "  Life  of  James  Otis,"  in  1828, 
of  which  it  has  been  remarked  that  Tudor  exhibits  Otis,  not  in  a 
solitary  portrait,  but,  like  Napoleon  on  his  brazen  column,  or  Wd* 
lington  in  his  silver  shield,  as  the  prominent  figure  in  a  variety  of 
interesting  scenes,  the  head  of  an  illustrious  group.  Mr.  Tudor  was 
the  originator  of  the  present  Bunker  Hill  Monument  It  came  to  his 
knowledge  accidentally  that  a  part  of  Bunker  Hill  was  for  sale ;  and 
he  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  the  residue  embraced  the  spot  on 
which  the  American  redoubt  had  been  raised,  and  where  Warren  fell, 
and  that  this  might  probably  be  purchased  at  that  period.  Mr.  Tudor, 
in  the  year  1822,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  on  the  battle-ground  '^  the 
noblest  column  in  the  world ; "  and  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  by  the  noble  Lafayette,  June  17,  182S.  He  died  before  its 
completion,  which  was  not  effected  until  July,  1842. 

Mr.  Tudor  was  the  secretary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, instituted  June  17,  1823,  of  which  John  Brooks  was  its  first 
president,  and  Daniel  Webster  was  the  first  orator,  June  17,  1825. 
Mr.  Tudor  has  the  reputation  of  conceiving  and  originating  the  dtj 
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tar  of  his  nalm  dty,  to  1822,  which  was  matured  and  drawn  np 
Ira  Hon.  Lemnd  Shaw. 

tr.  Todor,  in  the  next  year,  was  appointed  oonsnl  for  the  United 
It  at  Lima  and  the  ports  of  Peru,  and  again  set  sail  from  his 
!•  dty  in  Not.  1828,  after  which  he  never  returned  to  his  beloved 
iTf  .  In  1827  he  was  q>pcnnted  Charg6  d' Affidres  of  the  United 
m  at  Bio  Janeno;  and,  while  resident  in  that  place,  Mr.  Tudor 
•  a  work  of  imagination,  entitled  '^Oebel  Teir,"  the  name  of  a 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  which,  according  to  an 
legend,  the  birds  from  all  countries  of  the  world  annually 
iUe  for  the  purpose  of  counsel  and  debate, — on  which  he  con- 
iad  an  all^ory,  by  way  of  report  to  this  supposed  assembly  of 
i  ahowing  his  views  and  opnions  on  the  condition  and  policy  of 
cmintry  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  While  Mr.  Tudor  was  in 
3,  the  Bev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  navy, 
iMed  him  at  the  Praya  de  Flamengo,  relates  that  he  was  received 
fe  Tudor  with  the  cordmlity  of  a  brother,  and  was  admitted  at  once 
m  oonfidenoe  of  his  bosom.  He  discovered  m  him  traits  truly 
I  ittd  fosdnating,  which  exdted  an  admiratimi  and  an  attachment 
f  to  be  forgotten. 

m  treaty  of  Mr.  Tudor  with  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  was  the  last 
la  aervice  he  was  permitted  to  render  his  country.  On  the  9th 
fey  1880,  he  died  of  a  fever  inddent  to  the  climate.  Mr.  Tudor 
■any  manuscripts  regarding  the  countries  in  which  he  resided, 
^  of  them  nearly  completed.  EQs  official  correspondence  is  also 
wfcd]  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  his  productions  will  be  published  in 
form,  as  they  are  an  honor  to  the  literature  of  this  naticm. 


DAVID  EVERETT. 

7ULT  4,  1809.    FOR  THB  BUNKSR  HSU,  ASSOCIATIOlf . 

■•  BvRirr  delivered  an  oration  at  Amherst,  July  4, 1804,  which 
a  of  his  best  productions,  when  he  remarked :  ''  It  was  from  the 
toai  care  of  oar  fore&thers  to  make  good  dtiz^is,  their  habitual 
Baited  virtues  as  such,  that  our  country's  proqperity  increased  by 

29 
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sura  and  progreflBiYO  steps,  diai  the  sturdy  roots  of  independoifls  imt 
deep  and  spread  wide  before  its  branches  scarody  appeared,  and  )m% 
before  its  firoit  was  anticipated  by  the  imaginatkn.  This  tree, 
may  yet  prove  the  tree  of  life  to  America,  or  the  apas  of  her 
taon,  has  been  protected  by  the  memorable  heroism  of  the 
oar  Bevolationary  war.  From  that  straggle,  its  branches  have 
ap  to  laxurianoe,  and  its  exaberant  fruit  clustered  on  every  him^ 
We  vainly  call  it  the  work  of  oar  own  hands,  and  are  elated  at  Ai 
sight  of  the  gorgeous  wonder.  Amlutioos  to  asoend  and  enjoy  te 
fruit,  we  neglect  to  prune  its  brandies  and  cultivate  its  roots.  Etd- 
less  of  the  annoying  insect  and  insidious  worm  which  devour,  we  imig* 
ine  our  toils  are  ended,  and  the  blessing  secure.  Bat  as  this  Uaaaag 
was  growing  to  our  hands  before  we  sou^t  it,  ere  we  are  aware  it  nsf 
be  taken  from  us.  Common  observatioQ  shows  that  we  may  soon  kse. 
by  neglect,  what  has  been  acquired  by  the  prudence  of  years;  mi 
that  precipitate  folly  may  destroy,  in  an  hour,  what  has  been  aocaar  . 
lated  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  It  is  to  stimulate,  not  to  discourage,  ov 
exertion,  that  all  which  most  adorns  private  life  and  sheds  lasting  l«h« 
on  a  nation  is  acquired  by  assiduous  efforts,  and  maintained  bj  eoi- 
stant  caro.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  our  ancestors  were  viitaM 
and  brave, —  that  they  were  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  conspicMi 
for  their  devotion  to  the  common  good  of  their  country.  The  apoK 
of  gratitude  and  a  laudable  pride  require  that  we  should  commemoole 
their  characters  with  filial  reverence.  Our  duty  to  ourselves,  iv 
country,  and  our  God,  demand  more  than  the  empty  homage  of  tk 
tongue.  They  urge  us  to  revere  their  example ;  to  make  their  eomS 
habits  and  wholesome  precepts  familiar  to  ourselves  and  our  chiUici: 
to  view  wealth  as  useless  lumber,  without  the  former,  and  knowMp 
as  worse  than  vain,  without  the  latter.  Pursuing  their  weU-knon 
track,  wc  cannot  essentially  err.  It  has  '  line  upon  line,  and  preoefl 
upon  precept,'  for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  the  pure  and  siofk 
lesson  that  falls  on  the  listening  infant's  ear  from  the  lips  of  the  afeo* 
tionate  mother,  to  those  sublime  truths  which  awe  our  reason,  tfi 
point  the  way  to  heaven.  With  these  sure  guides,  we  have  it  in  ov 
power  to  convince  the  doubting  world  that  a  republican  government  ii 
not  an  idle  theory, —  that  its  strength  is  the  union  of  its  dtiaeni,  ili 
wealth  their  public  spirit,  its  stability  their  virtue,  its  independmoelhi 
result  of  all,  and  its  only  mystery  the  simplicity  of  its  prindplesi  eiii^ 
iting,  in  obvious  social  dutieSi  the  whole  theory  of  its  policy." 
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B«?id  Everett  was  bom  at  Prinoeton,  Mius.,  in  1769,  and  was  enljr 
left  sn^  orphan,  his  father  having  fidlen  in  military  service  in  the  w%r 
of  the  Revolution.  He  lived  and  was  under  the  guardian  care  of  vA^' 
ativee  at  Wrentham,  whence  he  went  to  the  New  Ipswich  Academy  il 
abont  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  JB' 
179&,  and  on  that  occasion  had  the  honor  of  the  vakdic^^  * ' 
lAklk  he  predicted  of  our  country  as  follows : 

'*  The  Mose  propheiio  TiewB  the  coming  daj» 
When  federal  laws  begrond  the  line  ihaU  iway ; 
Where  Speniah  indolenoe  InaetiTe  lies. 
And  eyery  art  and  efery  Tirtoe  dies,  — 
Where  pride  and  aTarioe  tiieir  empire  liold» 
Ignobly  great,  and  poor  amid  their  goldp  — 
Colombia's  genius  shall  the  mind  inqpiie. 
And  fill  each  breast  iHth  patriotic  fire. 
Nor  east  nor  western  oceans  shall  confine 
The  generous  fiame  that  dignifies  the  mind ; 
O'er  all  the  earth  shall  Freedom's  banner  waTe, 
The  tyrant  blast,  and  liberate  the  slare ; 
Plenty  and  peace  shall  spread  from  pole  to  pde, 
!nil  earth's  grand  fkmilty  possess  one  sonL" 

Having  studied  law  with  John  M.  Forbes,  he  entered  the  bar  in 
Boston,  and  had  an  office  in  Court-street,  in  company  with  the  noted 
Thomas  0.  Selfndge,  who  killed  Charles  Austin,  in  State-street ;  in 

1801  was  poet  for  the  Phi  Beta  E[appa  celebration  at  Cambridge ;  in 

1802  he  removed  to  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  remained  in  that  town  untD 
1807,  when  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  established  the  Boston  Patriet 
in  1809,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  in 
the  paper  that  President  John  Adams,  who  had  become  disaflboted 
towards  the  Federal  party,  wrote  historical  reminiscences  and  political 
essays. 

Mr.  Everett  was  author  of  a  very  agreeable  little  work,  entiiied 
^^  Common  Sense  in  Dishabille,"  written  after  the  manner  of  Noah 
Webster's  '^  Prompter,"  which  should  be  published  in  a  tasteful  fom^ 
and  widely  scattered.  He  wrote  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which  —  "  D»- 
ranziel,  or  the  Persian  Patriot" — was  performed  in  1800  at  the  Fed^ 
aral-4treet  Theatre.  Mr.  Everett  early  engaged  in  politics,  and  wrote 
in  the  Boston  Gazette  over  the  signature  of  '^  Junius  Americanos.'' 
He  was  at  this  period  warm  in  the  interests  of  the  Federal  party;  \M' 
be  took  sides,  in  the  great  division  of  the  party  between  PreaideM 
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on  Aa  one  liaiidi  and  tlial  seetkm  of  the  Fed«nd  partjr  kBOWtt 
ti^llieBnttjfmbiStndiBdiDedinopim  Ifr.  Bv«r* 

tfl  nuyrried  Doroihy,  diiij^iter  of  Dea.  Ibuo  Appleton,  Dea  29, 1T90, 
nho  was  aiBler  of  iho  emineiit  Apfdetons  of  Boeton.  |i[i  1811  Ifr. 
Bweit  pnUUied  tbe  first  nnmber  of  a  Demonstration  on  Ae  BifinHj 
of  ihe  Beripiures  in  the  fiilfilment  of  the  ProfJiecies,  being  aseriesrf 
essays,  in  which  he  writes:  *'  I  haye  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  are  distinctly  aUuded  to  and  ehar- 
aoterized  by  the  inspired  writers,  Daniel  and  St  John:  in  <»e,  by  the 
stone  cat  oat  of  t^  moontain,  withoat  hands ;  in  the  other,  by  the 
man-child  of  the  charch  militant  *  We  have  seen  that  those  symbols 
most,  apon  every  principle  of  analogy  and  soond  reaHoning,  neceefiarily 
represent  some  new  character  in  the  prophetic  drama,  at  or  before  its 
grand  catastrophe;  and  that  the  sabject  represented  mast,  apon  the 
same  principles,  be  a  pec^Ie  or  nation  deriving  their  origin  from  Chris- 
tendom. Sach  are  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Their  origin  was 
the  resalt  of  no  edict  or  formal  act  of  secalar  power,  as  signified  by 
die  figarative  expression  in  Daniel.  They  are  the  ofipring  of  the  per- 
seoated  and  reforming  charch,  as  designated  by  St  John.  They  have 
been  the  pecaliar  sobjects  of  that  protecting  care  of  Divine  Ph>vidence, 
■0  strongly  intimated  by  those  striking  symbols  whidi  appear  to  give 
Ae  first  &tinct  view  of  them,  and  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  fardier 
development  of  th^  history  and  character  by  both  these  prophets. 
They  have  also  attained  thdr  national  independence,  as  evidently  rep- 
resented by  their  bdng  caaght  ap  to  the  throne  of  God,  the  manifest 
emblem  of  sovereign  power,  and  perhaps  of  the  excellence  of  its  form 
«of  government"  We  do  not  discover  that  this  production  ever 
extended  to  another  namber".  It  comprises  forly  pages  in  octavo, 
and  displays  great  ingenaity  of  argument  In  1812  Mr.  Everett 
eqioased  ihe  cause  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for  the  presidency,  in  oj^k)- 
sition  to  James  Madison,  thus  returning  to  the  Federal  party.  He 
eonducted,  also,  ''The  Tankee,"  and  engaged  in  "The  Pik>t,"  which 
snrvived  but  a  brief  period.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Marietta,  Ohio, 
where,  before  succeeding  in  establishing  aproposed  newspaper,  he  died, 
Dea  21, 1818,  aged  forty-four  years. 

.  ICr.  Everett  had  a  sprightliness  of  mind,  with  a  liberal  share  of  wit; 
iwe  poetic  taste,  as  his  poems  show;  and  was  a  racy,  pungent  writer, 
adnirably  fitted  for  popuhir  eflEect  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  winter  pre- 
visas  to  entering  Dartmouth  College,  in  1791|  when  a  teadier  in  fim 
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grMnmiur  sehool,  at  New  ^pswkh,  piepared  a  little  poem  to  be  raoilii 
at  an  ezhibitiQa  got  ap  in  the  academic  style,  oompoaed  expnuijfm 
Ephraim  H.  Farrar,  to  be  spoken  by  him  on  the  oooasioo,  when  <»4y 
seyen  years  of  age.  We  quote  this  cariosity,  as  it  appears  in  Bing^ 
ham's  Colombian  Orator.  It  is  a  rare  sample  of  javenile  wit,  and  wffl 
be  fiuDous  so  long  as  a  youthful  orator  appears  on  the  floor  ai  a  sehool 
or  an  academY: 

• 

'*  T<m  'd  soaree  expect  <me  of  my  ife 
To  epeak  in  p«Uie  on  the  itafe ; 
And  if  I  elianoe  to  IkU  below 
Demoettienee  or  QoopOf 
Don't  Tiew  me  with  a  oritio's  ^je* 
Bat  paw  my  imperlbetions  by: 
Large  itveamfl  flrom  little  foimtafais  flow ; 
Tall  oaka  from  little  aoorns  grow ; 
And  though  I  now  am  small  and  yoong* 
Of  Judgment  weak,  and  feeble  tongue, 
Tet  all  great  learned  men,  like  me, 
Onoe  learned  to  read  their  A,  B,  G. 
Bat  wl^  may  not  Colambia*8  aeil 
Bear  men  as  great  as  Britain*s  Ue, — 
Exoeef  what  Qreeoe  and  Borne  ha^  donet 
Or  any  land  beneath  the  san  ? 
Mayn't  Maasaehasetts  boast  as  great 
As  any  other  sister  State  ? 
Or  where 's  the  town,  go  &r  and  near. 
That  does  not  find  a  rival  here  ? 
Or  where 's  the  boy,  bat  three  Ibet  higjh. 
Whose  made  improToment  more  than  I  ? 
These  thoaghts  inspire  my  yoathftil  mind 
To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind : — 
Great,  not  like  Casar,  stained  with  blood. 
Bat  only  great  as  I  am  good.** 

It  having  been  a  question  of  oontest,  for  more  than  half  a  eexxtarj^ 
as  to  whom  this  little  poem  may  be  ascribed,  and  for  whom  it  was 
written, —  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  it  was  prepared  for  Edward 
Everett, —  we  find  in  a  speech  of  this  gentleman,  delivered  at  Ca»» 
bridge,  after  the  public  school  examinati<m  in  the  High  School,  Jul^y 
28,  1850,  his  own  declaration  to  the  contrary.  After  bdng  called  Oi 
by  the  mayor  to  address  the  company,  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  ezDrdiom, 
remarked :  ^'  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  cheerfidly  comply  with  jour 
request  that  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  praMnt  iwwisian,  sWion^ 
I  am  aware  that  this  reqpeotsUe  oonyany  is  not  liScmMeii  lo  hear 
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Imj,  in  fiust,  with  propriety,  use  the  words  of  a  &Torite  litde 
vhieh  many  penons  have  done  me  the  honor  to  asoribe  to  me,  bat 
friuoh  was,  in  lealitjr,  written  by  a  distant  relative  and  namfwalm  of 
nine, — and,  if  I  mistake  not,  be&ie  I  was  bom.    It  bejpns — 

*  Toa  'd  toavoe  coqieot  one  of  »f  afe 
To  wpmk  in  public  on  the  stage.* 

Ibis  place  and  the  d^j  belong  to  ii^  joong;  and,  after  what  we  haye 
heard  from  them,  I  need  not  say  that  they  need  no  assistance  from  thdr 
seniors  to  give  interest  to  the  occasion."  And,  in  the  conclusion  of  an 
extended  speech  on  popular  education,  Mr.  Everett  cautions  the  scholars 
against  studying  too  hard  in  vacation,  and  advises  them,  after  the 
&tigues  of  three  months  at  school,  not  to  engage  in  work  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  a  day  at  home.  "  I  hope  your  &diers  and  mothers  will  not 
permit  it,"  says  Everett  '^  If  you  insist  upon  a  half  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  more  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  by 
way  of  amusement,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  greatly  object;  but 
take  care  to  have  a  right  good  time,  and  come  back  at  the  end  of  the 
holidays  with  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  ready  to  engage  with  eager- 
ness in  the  duties  of  the  new  term." 

In  our  outline  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  appears  a  choice  little 
poem,  written  for  him,  and  spoken  by  him  at  a  school  exhibition  in  his 
native  town  of  Dorchester.  The  boy  who  spoke  the  simple  speech 
written  by  David  Everett,  whose  name  was  Ephraim  Hartwell  Farrar, 
was  writing-master,  in  1813,  in  the  elementary  school  of  Lawson  Lyon, 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Dr.  Channing's  church,  in  Boston,  where 
sons  of  our  most  distinguished  fiunilies  were  educated ;  among  whom 
were  boys  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  public  life,  such  as  Rev. 
Dudley  A.  Tyng,  and  Rev.  William  Fumessy  of  Philadelphia ;  Alex- 
ander Toung,  D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  Rev.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Rev.  Wm.  P.  Lunt,  William  H.  Gaidiner,  John  Everett,  William 
Piursons,  son  of  the  late  chief-justice,  and  the  Gilberts,  brokers,  in  State- 
street.  Master  Farrar  was  remarkable  for  a  mild  and  even  temper. 
A  gentler  soul  never  breathed,  and  his  benignant  light  stroke  of  the 
imttan  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  eight  severe  blows  of  the  button- 
wood  ferule  vigorously  applied  by  Master  Lyon,  the  terror  of  the 
•diool.  As  posterity  will  ever  desire  to  know  the  history  of  the  boy 
Ifar  whom  the  inimitable  speech  was  written,  we  will  relate  that  he  was 
Ae  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Farrar,  tlie  first  minister  of  New 
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who  graduated  at  Harvard  GoU^,  1755.  He  was  bom 
8, 1788,  and  married  Phebe  Parker  in  1825,  widow  of  Jonas  C 
»j,  bj  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  His  wife  died  in  1848 ; 
Master  Farrar  died  in  New  Ipswich,  Jan.  8,  1851.  After  being 
J  yean  a  teacher  in  Boston,  he  became  a  partner  in  trade  with  a 
Mr.  Garleton ;  and,  on  returning  to  his  native  town,  he  became  the 
iMm-clerk,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  decease.  He  was  edu- 
at  the  New  Ipswich  Academy ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  annual 
of  that  institution  w&en  he  was  called  on  to  recite  this 
ntiful  poem.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  at  the  centennial 
nldxration  in  that  town,  September,  1850,  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
lift  was  called  out  again  to  personate  the  youth  for  whom  that  effusion 
written ;  and,  immediately  rising,  merely  repeated  the  first  two 

'*  Toa  'd  soaroe  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  vpmk  in  pnbUe  on  the  stage**' 

vhidi  excited  the  risibles  of  the  audience. 

We  cannot  be  parted  finom  these  pleasant  reminiscences  without 
hJiiwliM  iiig  Master  Farrar's  own  criticisms  on  the  subject  In  writing 
New  Ipswich,  under  date  of  July  27,  1849,  he  relates  that  Mr. 
kept  the  grammar  school  in  the  centre  of  this  town,  and  got 
Wf  a&  exhilntion  in  the  academic  s^le,  and  at  this  time  wrote  the  lines 
J  for  and  to  be  spoken  by  the  writer  of  this  communication, 
a  little  boy  seven  years  of  age.  '^  The  '  Lines '  were  handed  to 
m  manuscript  After  they  had  been  given  to  me,  I  had  always 
them  as  in  a  sense  belonging  to  me,  to  my  native  state,  my 
ife  town.  When,  therefore,  I  saw,  in  die  printed  copy,,  the  substi- 
of  two  words  for  two  in  the  original,  namely,  '  Massachusetts  * 
'  sister,'  for  '  New  Hampshire '  and  *  Federal,'  I  thought  there 
«M  either  a  gross  mistake  in  the  printer,  or  an  infiringement  upon  my 
iiybla;  this  changing  the  place  broke  up  all  my  former  associations, 
eatiiely  destroyed  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  piece.  Whether  this 
done  by  the  author  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  am  rather 
to  think  the  latter  was ;  for  he  afterwards  became  a  politician 
Wi  Ae  Jetbmm  school,  edited  a  paper  called  *  The  Patriot,'  and  the 
'  Federal '  became  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of  that  party, 
however,  I  never  quarrelled  much  about  But  that  my  native 
ahould  jreoeive  such  an  insult,  I  felt  very  indignant  It  seemed 
It  JDjr  Toethfol  heart  to  say,  there  was  one  man  who  might  possibly 
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bftve  lome  doabts  whether  New  Hftrnpshire  ooold  botsi  ••  greik  W: 
odier  federal  Stsle^ — so,  to  end  all  dispute  everywherei  he  iroaU  pot 
in  MassachiiaeUs;  bat,  after  a  resideooe  of  seveval  jean  in  the  verj 
heart  of  that  State,  thus  beooming  more  expatriated  from  the  one,  and 
naturalized  to  the  other,  and  seeing,  also,  that  ererjr  little  boy  read 
the  piece  just  as  if  it  were  his  own,  I  gave  over  the  ooiitest,.and 
became  reconciled  to  the  change,  with  this  proviso^  that^  from  dbal 
time,  every  boy  who  should  speak  the  piece  should  haTe.the  Ubertrf  to 
Bubetitttte  his  own  State."  * 


WILLIAM  CHARLES  WHITE. 

JULT  4»  1809.    FOB  THB  BVHKXR  HILL  A8B00IATIOW. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  White  pronounced  a  brief  oration,  after  wliiehy 
another  was  given,  by  David  Everett  We  glean  two  eloquent  pa»* 
sages  from  his  oration  at  Worcester,  which  indicate  marks  of  a  poweir- 
fal  imagination :  '^  The  liberty  of  the  press  forms  the  broad  basis  of 
that  pyramid  of  freedoiyi  which  rises  in  awful  grandeur  to  the  heavenSi 
the  majestic  monument  of  our  glory.  Tear  away  this,  apd  that  super- 
structure, now  the  envy  and  the  ^ory  of  the  world,  must  fidl,  a  heaup 
of  ruins,  to  the  earth.  Be  it  remembered,  my  countrymen,  that 
agunst  this  right  the  tyrant  has  ever  directed  his  eye,  with  jealous 
vigilance.  The  slavery  of  the  mind  forms  the  blackest  prefiice  to  his 
voluminous  despotism.  So  long  as  this  remains,  so  long  may  he 
securely  riot  in  the  miseries  of  his  subjects.  He  may  steep  them  in 
poverty  to  the  very  lips,  and  bend  and  chain  down  their  captive  and 
servile  spirits  to  the  lowest  deep  of  debasement.  Yet  how  often  have 
we  been  told  of  the  kingly  bene&ctions  to  which  literature  is  indebted ! 
How  often  has  it  been  vociferated  in  our  ears  that  the  soil  of  a  republic 
is  unfriendly  to  th^  growth  of  the  fine  arts !  This  is  a  theme  upon 
which  many  of  our  scholars  have  dwelt  with  proud  satisfisMStioiL  Thej 
are  welcome  to  the  peevish  pleasure  of  such  paltry  prejudices,  ibve 
these  men  forgotten  that  every  Athenian  was  a  critic  in  eloquence  f 
and  that  a  Soman  populace  has  often  been  alternately  soothed  and 
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by  tfiefireaiidiMidioBQf  CSoero?  Let  ft  not  be  said  fhi^  tiie 
WfttbUqi  were  inanspioioiis  to  the  fine  arte.  Were  not  the  IfiiteB 
faiwtelj  wooed  by  the  &voirite  Totaries?  Did  not  the  canyaa  glow 
I  niiiiie  lifel  and  tfie  marble  emulate  the  noble  exterior  of 
iBtttyl" 

leva  we  haTo  an  enlog^um  of  Washingtoi,  in  a  highly  poetic  strain : 
bw  do  your  finest  heart-strings  tremble  and  yibrate  at  the  mention 
VashingtoQ !  He  smiled  at  the  tempest ;  he  defied  the  storm  con- 
id  op  by  the  Uaok  incantations  of  ministerial  witchcraft,  and  hurled 
H  our  devoted  country  by  the  dreadful  machinery  of  parliamentary 
^\  Ko  proud  abbey  boasts  the  ezdusive  honor  of  his  precious 
^  His  solitary  grave  is  hallowed  firom  the  profime  tread  of  curi- 
^  tad  crowding  spectators.  In  this  consecrated  spot  the  foppj 
1  never  fix  its  downy  root,  nor  the  wormwood  thrive,  nor  the  thktie 
^  its  bearded  and  unsalutary  stalk.  No ;  this  holy  soil  is  con- 
M  only  to  those  eternal  laurels  that  there  spring  up,  and  bloom, 
isorish,  in  thick  and  emulating  clusters !  There  genius  has  often 
humble  and  fervent  devotion,  and  rendered  up  his  varied  and 
But,  how  imperfect,  how  unworthy,  how  vain,  are 
and  brightest  gifts !  The  historian  has  sat  down  to  his  record, 
how  cold  are  his  fiiets,  how  inanimate  his  reflections !  l%e 
has  plied  his  chisel, — but  what  art  can  mould  the  reluctant 
into  die  representative  of  that  ferm  and  those  features  where 
did  feem  to  set  his  seal?  The  painter  has  spread  his  can- 
^lut,  how  feint  the  resemblanoe !  what  an  awkward  mimicry  of 
!  So  would  it  still  have  been,  though  a  Raphael  had 
the  deaign,  a  Titian  had  shed  his  colors^  a  Chddo  had  lavished 
a  Salvator  had  aocumuhi«»d  his  sublimities !  Thepoethaa 
^  his  verse, — but  how  fer  bcj^w  the  subject  would  have  been 
powers,  thouj^  a  Pindar  had  thrown  his  hcid  and  heedless 
the  strings,  or  the  pathetic  Muse  had  trembled  out  the 
note  that  ever  fettered  firom  her  melancholy  lyre ! " 

Charka  White  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1777,  and  the  son  of 
White,  a  merdiant  of  Boston,  who  apprenticed  him  to  Joseph 
an  importing  Boston  merchant,  in  whose  employ  he  con- 
^•^ftr  a  few  years.  A  taste  for  polite  literature  soon  rendered  the 
A  and  the  ledger  irksome  to  his  mind.  In  1796,  William  had 
^  "  Oilaiido^"  a  tragedy,  afterwards  printed,  with  a  likeness  of 
i^tiMi;    In  the  winter  of  this  year,  his  fether  visited  New  Yoric 
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dty,  vbere  he  ramained  dming  a  long  pe^^     Hefekas 

of  the  dnma,  and  was  de^ly  afieoled  to  find  bk  aoa'a  paaikm  fv  ikm 

•troDg  that  leprool  made  lum  almost  insane : 

*'  A  Bon  his  tkther's  spirit  doomed  to  cross, 
Bj  penning  stsnas  while  he  riioold  engrota.*' 

His  &lher  writes  to  a  friend  in  Boston  as  fi)lIows :  "  William  had 
finr  some  time  diaoovered  his  propensity  for  theatrie  ezfaibitioitt,  and  bj 
all  opportunities.  I  disooontenanoed  in  him  this  inor£nate  passioiL 
During  my  ia>seooe  fix>m  Bo8to»  lut  somnN^r,  he  wiote  a  idaj,  wh^ 
on  mj  return,  some  of  the  iamily  mentioned  to  me.  AltSoagh  I  was 
not  pleased  with  his  stady  and  writings  in  this  style,  yet  I  supposed  it 
a  good  qpportonity  to  torn  his  attention,  and  destroy  gradually  his  pro*- 
dilection  for  the  stage.  About  a  month  previous  to  my  leaving  Botrton, 
he  grew  sick,  and  was  apparently  in  a  deoline.  I  was  very  anziouai 
and  postponed  my  journey  for  some  time.  A  few  days  befm  I  left 
home,  he  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits,  and  declared  himself  to  feel 
essentiaUy  better  than  he  had  been ;  and  when  I  came  away,  q)encA 
himsdf  in  a  very  dutiful  and  respectful  manner,  by  observing  thajt  his 
iUness  arose  from  his  insatiable  thirst  finr  the  stage ;  but  that  his  reso- 
lution had  gained  the  ascendency  of  his  desires, —  and  entreated  me 
not  to  have  the  least  uneasiness  respecting  him  in  that  particular,  for 
he  had  determined  not  to  give  way  to  that  indinaticm."  However 
sincere  was  the  promise,  it  was  soon  broken.  The  conflict  of  filial 
duty  with  passionate  desire  was  so  violent  as  to  bring  its  victim  to  the 
verge  of  distraction.  Unable  to  resist  his  dramatic  love,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Federal-street  Theatre,  Dec.  14,  1796,  in  the 
character  of  Nerval,  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  was  received  with 
great  applause.  In  a  letter  of  apology,  written  the  next  day  to  his 
&ther,  he  says :  '^  I  am  sorry  I  was  compelled  by  violence  of  inclina- 
tion to  deviate  from  my  promises  to  you ;  but  life  was  one  series  of 
vexations,  disappointment  and  wretchedness.  Pray  let  this  considera- 
tion have  some  weight  with  you.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  my  own  sake,  do  not  tear  me  from  a  profession  whidi, 
if  I  am  deprived  of,  will  be  attended  with  &tal  consequences ! "  Never 
did  parent  mourn  more  inconsolably  for  the  worst  follies  or  darkest 
crimes  of  his  ofi&pring,  than  did  the  father  of  the  actor  over  this 
example  of  perversity  in  his  fiunily.  His  epistles  are  filled  with 
expressions  of  distress  so  extravagant  that  they  are  only  redeemed  from 
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^  Vidiaroiui  bj  tiie  deep  torroir  they  brofttbe.  He  thus  addreeees 
^o^KigedMik:  "Dear  Wiilliaiii, — for  so  I  will  still  call  yoa, — n^ 
k^^  son !  stain  not  the  meoMxry  of  your  amiable  and  tender  mother 
^  ^Hir  foUy ;  break  not  the  heart  of  your  &ther,-^  bring  not  down 
i^By  hairs  with  whtow  to  the  grave,  bat  rouse  yourself  from  this 
state  of  insanity !  Your  youth  will  excuse  you,  for  once. 
God's  sa)(e,  and  evi^rything  you  hold  dear,  I  pray  you  to 
and  be  not  again  seen  on  a  common  stage ! "  The  temporary 
of  the  aq^irant  for  theatric  fiune  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the 
parent,  and  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  advice  of  friends, 
that  William  might  occasionally  tread  the  boards,  but 
Ihe  elevated  walks  of  tragedy.  ''  Let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you," 
,  ''  never  to  afqpear, — no,  not  for  once, —  in  any  comic  act, 
mimic  tricks  of  a  monkey  are  better  fitted  to  excite  lau^- 
where  dancing,  singing  and  kissing,  may  be  thought  amuse- 
ug^  for  a  dollar.  No,  William ;  I  had,  much  as  I  love  you, 
^:2Mlow  you  to  the  grave,  than  to  see  you,  and  myself,  and  my 

80  disgraced." 
'jipeaied  as  Orlando  in  his  own  tragedy,  Dezio ;  as  Tancred,  in 
's  Tancred  and  Sigismundi,  Jan.  2,  1797.  He  personated 
and  Octavian,  in  the  Mountaineers,  also,  on  the  Boston  stage. 
of  popular  favor  eflbcted  what  parental  admonition  and 
foiled  to  accomplish.  Controversy  with  the  manager  arose, — 
ilause  which  followed  his  first  efforts  grew  fointer, —  the  fit  of 
enthusiasm  exhausted  itself, —  and  the  earliest  exertion  of 
resulted  in  the  determination  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the 
July,  1797,  he  entered  the  office  of  Levi  Lincoln,  in  Wor- 
as  a  student  In  July,  1800,  he  removed  to  Providence, 
he  completed  his  studies,  under  Judge  Howell,  and  opened  an 
that  city.  Li  1804  Mr.  White  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
independence,  at  Worcester.  Not  finding  business,  and  being 
for  funds,  he  again  resorted  to  the  stage.  Dunlap 
^  in  his  EBstory  of  the  American  Theatre^  that,  *'  On  the  19th 
:^iary  a  young  man  fix>m  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  brought  out  with 
^iromise  of  success,  in  young  Noryal.  Curiosity  was  excited, 
boose  of  six  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  obtained.  He  had 
ned  in  Boston,  when  quite  a  boy,  with  that  applause  so 
^^  and  often  so  industriously  bestowed  on  such  efforts ;  had  since 
^^^  law,  and  was  at  this  time  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  but  not 
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dfisliiied  by  nature  to  thine.  He  attempted  Borneo;  tod  gi^  iMpirtif 
kaprovemeiit;  bat  mneh  improvement  was  wanting  to  eouilitnte  Urn 
an  artist"  He  played  Aknio,  in  Oolnmboe;  Aimwell,  in  the  Bean 
Stratagem;  Theodore,  in  the  Court  of  Narboone;  Mfiia,  in  die 
Cihriitian  Suitor ;  and  Altamont,  in  the  Eair  Eenitent  In  the  pkj 
of  the  AIM  de  VEpie  he  &iled  altogether  in  tiie  part  of  St  Alme,* 
was  hissed,  and  withdrawn  by  his  own  eonsent, — as  it  was  amouMeed 
to  the  pabliCy  "  <m  finding  ih»  diaraoter  too  difficult"  About  fliis 
time  was  began,  and  neariy  completed,  a  drama,  with  ih»  title,  "  The 
Conflict  off  Love  and  Patriotism,  or  ibe  Afflicted  Qoeen,"  still  pve- 
aerved  in  mannscrq)t,  and  never  finished.  A  visit  to  Richmond,  Ya:, 
where  he  performed  a  fisw  nights,  was  crowned  with  sacoess,  and  ke 
designed  to  devote  his  life  to  the  stage.  The  reverse  of  fiirtaae  in 
aome  of  his  eflforts  again  cored  the  dramatic  mania.  In  the  sonuner 
of  1801  he  retained  to  the  bar,  and  established  himself  at  Budsad, 
Woreester  county,  where  some  of  his  idatives  then  resided,  and  wlfere 
his  fiither,  who  had  become  unfiirtnnate  in  bosinees,  soon  aftar  removed. 
He  was  married  to  Tamar  Smith,  the  dao^ter  of  a  respectable  fiomer 
of  Batland.  The  degree  of  eminence  and  emolument  he  attained  as 
counsellor  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  he  sought  a  wider  fidd. 
He  delivered  a  patriotic  oration  at  Rutland,  July  4,  1802.  In  May, 
1809,  he  prepared  to  publish  a  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, printed  in  that  year  and  in  1810, — a  work  useful  in  that 
period,  but  soon  superseded  by  »  revision  of  the  stotute8,-«Ml  Hs 
publication  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  money.  The  severe  but 
vritty  comment  of  an  eminent  jurist  on  this  work  was,  that  it  resem- 
bled the  tessellated  pavement  in  Burke's  description,  ''  here  a  little 
Blackstone,  there  a  little  White."  To  superintend  the  printing  of 
this  work,  Mr.  White  removed  to  Boston  in  1810,  and  fi>rmed  a  pro- 
fessional eng^ment  with  David  Everett,  Esq.,  of  brief  continuance. 
It  was  in  the  year  previous  that  Mr.  White  delivered  in  Boston  the 
oration  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  on  which  occasion,  in  the  pro- 
cession, appeared  the  ship  United  States,  full  rigged,  drawn  by  thirteen 
vrhite  hones,  with  mounted  guns,  and  eight  artillery-men  on  each 
aide.  In  1810  Mr.  White  pronounced  another  oration  on  the  national 
independence,  at  Hubbardston.  On  the  resignation  of  Judge  Bangs, 
in  1811,  he  was  appointed  County  Attorney,  which  station  he  retained 
until  his  death.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Grafton,  and  in  1813  resided 
at  Worcester,  when  he  published  the  Avowals  of  a  Republican,  being 


rAm  repdling  tlie  diarge  of  apoetasy  from  donoeratic  princi- 

ipriied  in  finrij-ei^t  ootayo  pages.    In  1814  Mr.  Whita 

L      to  Sutton,  where  he  married  a  second  wife,  Susan  Johonnoli 

of  Dr.  Ste(dien  Monroe,  Aug.  IS,  1815.    He  returned  to 

in  1816,  and,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  owing  to  an 

disease, — the  drtqpsy, —  a  mortal   paleness  overspread  his 

and  he  died  May  2, 1818,  aged  41. 

the  whole  of  his  actiTe  and  singular  career,  the  irrepress- 

ci  the  drama  was  his  ruling  passion.    The  Clergyman's 

,  by  Mr.  White,  a  play  founded  on  McKenade's  Man  of  the 

first  acted  on  the  Boston  stage  Jan.  1, 1810,  was  pub- 

received  with  great  fevor.    In  December  of  that  year  Mr. 

^r^oduoed  The  Poor  Lodger,  a  comedy  (adopting  the  incidents 

^Kaa,  an  exquisite  tale  by  Miss  Bumey),  which  was  also  pub- 

JBe  was  an  editor  of  the  National  JEfpa. 

mmocdu  remarios  of  him,  in  the  History  of  Woroester,  from 

^•rge  portion  of  this  sketch  is  condensed,  that  be  possessed  a 

ct  talent  which  is  called  genius.    In  Mr.  White's  addresses 

',  there  were  splendid  passages  of  eloquence ;  but  they  were 

•^ — although  parts  were  strong,  they  were  not  connected,  with 

^taiethod  and  clearness.    His  taste  was  refined  and  coirect 

constancy  and  perseverance  mi^t  have  raised  him  to  hig^ 

y  of  the  departments  of  forensic  exertion,  literary  eflfort,  or 

exhibition. 
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ALEXANDER  TOWNSEND. 

JULY  4,  1810.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIBB. 

^t^  oration  of  Mr.  Townsend,  we  find  a  happy  allusion  to  a  pre- 
l    advanoed  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations :  '^  The  tree  of  our 
liberty,  like  the  febled  myrtle  of  ^neas,  sinks  its  roots  in 
To  agitate  it  extremely,  might  <fisturb  the  repose  of  our 
Like  Polydore,  they  would  cry  to  us  from  the  ground, 

*  Thsl  every  drop  this  liTiag  tree  contaiiui 
li  Uadred  Ueod,  and  iM  la  patriotio 
80 
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Let  118  rally  under  its  ktiiidiefl.  Its  ka^^  are  heaUngtb  die  teste. 
Transatlantic  genins  long  since  predicted,  when  we  were  one  in  gofem- 
ment  with  Britain,  that  in  litde  more  than  a  centorj,  perhaps,  Amer- 
ican taxation  woold  be  more  prodaotiye  Ihan  British,  and  the  seat  of 
empire  change." 

''  Riot  robbed  glory  of  scarcely  a  life,"  says  Mr.  Townsend.  ''  Not 
a  drop  of  the  blood  that  was  pocuned  oat  for  liberty  coold  be  spared  ftr 
licentioasness.  litde  mob  Tidlence  disgraced  oar  proceedings.  The 
dfai  of  anns  could  not  drown  the  Toice  of  law.  Men,  harrying  on  to 
Cberty,  still  stopped  to  do  homage  to  jnstice.  The  fifth  of  March, 
1770,  while  it  did  much  to  establish  our  independence,  did  more  to 
prove  we  were  worthy  of  it  The  very  soldiers,  viewed  in  the  most 
odious  light,  as  members  of  a  standing  army  quartered  upon  us  in 
time  of  peace,  whose  firing  upon  the  populace  produced  deadi  and 
Ifterty,  were  almost  immediatoly,  by  that  populace,  and  fi>r  diat  firing, 
solemnly,  deliberately  and  righteously,  acquitted  of  murder.  My 
fiiends,  this  is  the  greatest  glory  in  our  history,  the  brightest  gem  in 
our  national  diadem.  Brutes  have  passions ;  men  should  govern  diem. 
We  have  another  instance.  In  the  temple  of  justice  a  voice  was  after- 
wards heard :  '  I  will  this  day  die  soldier,  or  sit  judge ; '  and  dien  was 
suddenly  expressed  what  since,  thank  God,  has  proved  a  permanmt 
feature  of  the  New  England  judiciary." 

Alexander  Townsend  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  son  of  David  Towns- 
end,  formerly  a  wateh-maker  in  Stete-street.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1802,  read  law  under  the  eminent  Samuel  Dexter, 
was  an  attorney  of  Suffolk  bar  in  1806,  and  soon  became  a  counsellor- 
at-law.  He  waa  an  unmarried  man.  After  the  delivery  of  the  oration 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  following  sentiment  was  given  for  the 
orator  of  the  day,  by  the  president,  at  the  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall : 
'^  May  die  principles  he  has  this  day  eulogized  long  have  the  support 
of  his  talents  and  his  eloquence."  Mr.  Townsend  gave,  on  this  occa- 
sion, "  Faneuil  Hall :  May  it  never  rock  to  sleep  the  independence  it 
created." 

Mr.  Townsend  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Boston ;  and  was 
proprietor  of  the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  originally  a  dark,  unsighdy  build- 
ing, which  he  remodelled  in  handsome  stylo ;  and,  when  advertising 
the  edifice  to  let,  informed  those  who  complained  that  the  building 
was  deficient  in  light  that  they  had  better  blame  their  eyes  than  the 
edifice.    Mr.  Townsend  was  warmly  interested  in  the  poUtical  topios 
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o£ die  day,  and  frequently  engaged  in  active  debate  at  FanemI  Hall; 
tntiras  not  a  popular  speaker,  more  because  of  his  uncouth,  declomar 
tary  manner,  than  for  want  of  forcible  argument  He  died  in  Bos- 
ton, April  18,  1835,  aged  51  years. 


DANIEL  WALDO  LINCOLN. 

JULY  4,  1810.    FOR  THE  BUNKER  HILL  ASSOCIATION. 

Was  son  of  Levi  Lincoln,  and  bom  in  Worcester,  March  2,  1784 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1803,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
a  poem  on  "  Benevolence."  He  studied  law  with  his  father,  settled 
in  Portland,  Me.,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  SulUvan  the  county 
attorney  of  Cumberland ;  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1810,  and  returned 
to  Portland  in  1813.  The  early  decease  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Cald- 
well, of  Worcester,  to  whom  ho  was  engaged,  shortened  his  days.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Governor  Lincoln.     He  died  April  17,  1815. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Association  was  originated  on  the  brow  of  the 
battle-field,  in  Charlestown,  July  4,  1808,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  selectmen  of  Boston  to  permit  the  Bepub- 
liean  party  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the  celebration  of  our  national 
independence,  thus  subjecting  them  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
church,  or  public  hall,  for  several  years;  which  elicited  the  forth- 
coming sentiment  at  the  public  festival,  July  4,  1810,  after  the  dehv- 
ery  of  the  oration  by  D.  W.  Lincoln  :  "  The  Republican  Orator  of  the 
Day :  Well  might  his  enemies  endeavor  to  obstruct  his  passage  to  a 
rostrum ;  the  name  of  Cicero  was  not  more  dreadful  to  the  Catilines  of 
Borne  than  is  that  of  Lincoln  to  the  Essex  Junto." 

The  oration  pronounced  this  day,  and  another,  delivered  at  Worces- 
ter, July  4,  1808,  are  the  only  printed  memorials  of  this  writer  of  fine 
rhetorical  power.  "  Tyrants,  beware !  "  commences  our  orator,  in  the 
peroration.  "Dare  not  to  invade  the  sacred  rights  chartered  to 
nature's  children  by  nature's  God !  Dare  not  to  provoke  the  ven- 
geance of  valor,  the  indignation  of  virtue,  the  anathema  of  Heaven ! 
Beetrain  the  savage  myrmidons  of  thy  power  from  the  sacrilegious 
violation  of  peace,  the  prostration  of  law,  the  destruction  of  estate,  and 
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the  sacrifioe  of  life !  Such  were  the  didates  of  xea0Qii|  ere  vgorpiiig 
pride  trampled  on  the  prerogntiTeB  and  immnnitiea  of  freemen.  Sudi 
were  the  argamenta  of  joatioe,  ere  legialatiye  voradtj  wresled  fivrn 
the  Btubbom  hand  of  labor  the  wagea  of  toOaome  indnatry.  Sudi 
were  the  petitions  of  loyalty,  ere  wanton  craelty  had  curdled  the 
mantling  blood  of  kmdred  aflbction,  orannnlled  the  halkmed  oblig^tkm 
of  filial. submisaion.  Such  were  the  entreatiea  of  humanity,  ere  the 
ministers  of  royal  barbarity  were  unleashed,  ere  ruin  rebelled  at  Ua 
harvest  home,  or  death  celebrated  his  camivaL"  There  were  praaent  at 
its  delivery  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  P^dne,  and  Governor  Gerry, 
mgners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  H.  G.  Otis,  Rerident  of 
the  Senate,  and  Perez  Morton,  Speaker  of  the  House.  WiAout 
doubt,  the  abrupt  outbreak  of  the  orator  prompted  the  men  of  powiv 
to  gaze  at  him,  as  the  audience  involuntarily  cast  their  eyes  upon 
them,  desiring  to  know  who  were  rebuked.  We  will  cite  another 
passage  from  the  one  at  this  date,  in  which  our  orator  enlarges  on  iSbb 
direfuleflbctsof  party  strife:  "  like  the  enchantment  of  Ciroe'a  bale- 
ful cup,  party  spirit  has  transformed  mankind,  unmouldiii^  reason'a 
mintage.  It  has  frozen  the  current  of  the  heart,  and  parafyied  tke 
pulses  of  love.  Friendship  meets  a  stranger  in  forgotten  sympatlgr; 
fraternity  turns  aside  from  alienated  aflbction ;  and  parental  tendemess 
petrifies  in  filial  estrangement  The  demon  of  party  sjurit  has  per- 
vaded even  to  the  penetralia,  and  subverted  the  altars  of  the  Fteates, 
while,  enthroned  on  the  ruins,  he  triumphs  in  domestic  discord.  Party 
spirit  has  invaded  places  most  sacred,  reverend  and  holy;  has  pol- 
luted the  judgment-seat,  and  prpfimed  the  temples  of  the  Most  Hi^ 
History  points  to  her  sanguine  leaf,  the  mournful  memorial  of  par^ 
rage.  See  Marius'  spear  reeking  with  gore !  Behold,  expiring  breath 
lingers  on  Sylla's  blade !  Can  the  drops  be  numbered  that  &n  firom 
Julius'  sword?  Can  the  stains  be  scoured  from  Antonius'  helml 
Mark  the  rose  dripping  with  blood,  where  brother  fiills  beneath  a 
brother's  hand,  where  man  is  unhumanized,  and  the  savage  is  fleshed 
in  kindred  carnage !  Father  of  mercies !  let  not  such  be  the  destiny 
of  my  country !  Let  not  the  evening  star  go  down  in  blood !  Educa- 
tion can  unlock  the  cksping  charm,  and  thaw  the  murmuring  spell  of 
party  spirit  By  informing  man  how  little  man  can  know,  it  will 
relax  the  dogmatical  pertinaci^  of  ignorance,  and  infuse  a  temper  of 
candor  and  kind  conciliation ;  not  the  obsequious  conciliation  whidi 
receives  and  adopts  errors,  but  that  which  forgives  them." 
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JAMES  SAVAGE. 

JULT  4,  1811.    VDR  IHK  SOWN  AUIBOBIZDB. 

In  the  peroration  of  the  eloquent  perfonnance  of  Mr.  Savage,  we 
haye  a  remonstranoe  against  the  commercial  encroachments  of  Napo« 
leoQ,  at  the  very  period  when  he  was  the  most  powerfiil  despot  in  the 
world,  which  evinces  a  manly  and  patriotic  spirit 

'^Can  we  be  deluded,  my  countrymen,"  says  Mr.  Savage,  "out  of 
our  liberties  by  him  who  announces  that '  the  Americans  cannot  hes- 
itate as  to  the  part  which  they  are  to  take;'  who  declares  that  'we 
ought  either  to  tear  to  pieces  the  act  of  our  independence,'  or  coincide 
with  his  plans ;  who  implicitly  calls  our  administration  '  men  withr 
out  just  political  views,  without  honor,  without  energy;'  and  who. 
threatens  them  '  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fight  for  interest,  after 
having  refused  to  fight  for  honor '  1  Shall  the  emperor,  who  is  no  less 
versed  in  the  tactics  of  desolation  than  in  the  vocabulary  of  insult  and 
the  promises  of  perfidy,  deceive  our  government  by  assertions  that '  His 
Majesty  loves  the  Americans,' — their  prosperity  and  their  commerce 
are  within  the  scope  of  his  poUcy?  We  knew  before  that  his  political 
magaaine  contains  rattles  for  babies,  as  well  as  whips  for  cowards. 
Our  commerce  has,  indeed,  long  been  within  the  scope  of  his  policy,  as 
our  merchants  and  mariners  will  forever  remember.  Bis  Majesty,  no 
doubt,  does  love  the  Americans,  as  the  butcher  delights  in  the  lamb  he 
is  about  to  slaughter,  as  the  tiger  courts  the  kid  he  would  mangle  and 
devour.  For  such  promises,  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  of  interest,  of 
peace,  of  liberty,  and  of  hope,  is  required.  For  such  promises,  some 
are  wilUng  to  stir  up  former  national  antipathies,  and,  when  these  are 
too  weak  for  their  purpose,  to  employ  new  artifices  of  treachery,  to 
excite  the  passions  of  those  who  are  slow  to  reason ;  while  others  pro- 
mote the  design  by  reproaching  opponents  with  idle  words,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  empty  menaces.  If  Heaven  has  abandoned  us  to  be 
so  deceived  into  ruin,  on  some  future  anniversary  of  our  national  ezist- 
ence  we  may  exclaim,  with  Antony,  in  the  bitterness  of  despair : 

'  Tl^y  tell  OB  'tis  our  birthdaj,  and  we  '11  keep  it 
With  doable  pomp  of  BtdneBS  ; 
'T  b  whftt  the  daj  deeerves  that  gave  us  breath. 
Whj  were  we  ndeed  the  meteor  ^C  the  world, 
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Hnag  ia  Um  ikki,  and  blaiing  m  m  trvnikd^ 

Tin  an  our  flrti  wve  qMnt,  and  thvi  oait  downirudi 

Tbbethidoall^Gbmr?'  ^ 

"  Without  ad?ertiii|(  to  the  politiod  qoestioiis  of  our  own  goteni* 
ment,  we  have,  mj  ftUow-dtiieiis,  a  criteriooi  by  which  to  dietiiigaiflk 
the  sappcnrten  of  Amerioan  independenoe.  Tbej  who  behold  wnk 
indifiereiioe  the  freedom  of  other  natioiiB  prostrated  are  no  friends  of 
our  own.  One  ooimtiy  after  another,  in  melanchcdy  and  mgid  §■»• 
oession,  is  absorbed  in  the  imperial  Tortex;  and  some  of  oar  citiieBS 
are  led,  by  the  enmity  agsinst  England  which  they  are  instmoted  to 
dierish,  to  exult  in  these  forewamings  of  oar  destraetion.  ShsB  the 
delosion  be  corrected?  Shall  we  feel  that  oar  own  existence  is  has- 
arded,  when  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  Naples,  and  Spain,  dissohe 
into  the  heated  mass  of  French  power,  like  the  towering  iee-moimtaias 
of  the  pole,  as  they  float  towards  the  south?  Shall  our  rolers  '  sofinr 
scorn  till  they  merit  it,'  and  lose  the  inheritance  of  tbIot  by  the  ezpih 
Aents  of  imbecility?  Shall  they  adhere  to  error  till  it  becomes  trea- 
son? Ardent  as  is  my  execration  of  the  cowardly  policy  diat  submits 
without  resistance  to  degradation,  I  should  more  earnestly  abhor  the 
alliance  in  which  many  apprehend  that  we  are  irrevocably  bound. 
Every  part  of  our  body  that  was  sensible  to  pain  has  smarted  with  Ae 
lash  of  French  enmity;  but  the  sighs  and  groans  of  Europe,  fixMn  the 
Baltic  to  the  Hellespont,  witness  the  exquisite  torments  inflicted  by 
their  friendship.  Let  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  be  evoked  from  their 
tombs,  to  recall  their  posterity  to  the  recollection  of  their  honorable 
origin,  to  the  vindication  of  their  ancient  glory.  There  is,  we  hope,  a 
redeeming  spirit  in  the  people,  which  will  restore  dignity  to  govern- 
ment and  prosperity  to  the  country, —  which  will  bring  us  back  to  the 
principles  of  better  times,  and  the  practice  of  Washington, —  which  will 
assert  our  independence  wherever  the  enterprise  of  our  commerce  has 
been  exhibited,  and  make  it  lasting  and  incorruptible  as  the  private 
virtues  of  our  countrymen." 

The  ancestor  of  James  Savage,  who  was  Maj.  Thomas  Savage,  came 
to  Boston  from  St  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  April,  1635,  in  the  ship 
Planter,  Nic.  Trarioe,  master ;  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and 
a  founder  of  the  Old  South  Church.  He  was  one  of  those  who  under- 
took, in  1673,  to  erect  a  barricade  in  Boston  harbor,  for  seouri^  against 
a  fleet  then  expected  from  Holland ;  out  of  which  grew,  in  less  than 
for^  years,  the  Long  Wharf,  a  small  portion  of  which  has  continaad 
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ittikoe,  tbe  property  of  some  of  his  deeoeadaatB.  The  fttber  of 
^  Savage  was  Habyah,  a  merGhant  of  Boston,  who  married  BUs* 
^  daughter  of  John  Todmr,  whose  reeidenoe  was  in  Winter-slraet, 
'^Kmdi  side,  opposite  the  Conunoo,  where  the  snbjeot  of  this  out- 
'Hs  bom,  Jnly  18, 1784.  His  mother  died  before  he  was  Smut 
^  of  sge,  and  he  early  entered  Derby  Academy,  in  Hingham, 
t  die  tuition  of  Abner  Lineohi,  and  Washington  Aoademy,  aft 
ifta,  He.,  under  Daniel  P.  Upton.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
p»  in  1808,  on  whioh  oocasion  he  gave  an  oration  in  English  on 
RftKonage  of  Genius.  Mr.  Savage  engaged  in  the  study  of  law 
late  Chief  Justioe  Ftoker,  Samuel  Dexter,  and  William  Sul- 
entered  Sufiblk  bar,  January,  1807 ;  previous  to  which  he 
«  member  of  the  Boston  Anthology  Sodety,  and  was  its  secre- 
^anuavy  of  that  year;  and  bemg,  previous  to  this  period,  in 
health,  he  visited,  with  his  relative  and  devoted  friend,  Wil* 
ir,  Jr.,  in  1806,  the  ishMads  of  Martinique,  Dominique,  St 
St  Domingo,  and  Jamaica.  He  was  an  original  founder  and 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  in  the  same  year. 
Savage  was,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  an  editor  of*  the 
Anthology,  whidi  was  the  first  purely  literary  periodical  in 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Anthology  Society,  a  lit* 
ab  of  many  of  our  finest  scholars,  whidi  met  at  private  dwell- 
after  vapper  devoted  their  time  to  literary  criticisms  and 
discussions  on  polite  literature,  theology,  and  varied  contro- 
When  this  periodical  was  discontinued,  in  1811,  New  England 
^tAout  a  literary  review  of  like  character;  and  it  was  not  until 
^fcat  the  North  American  Review,  like  a  phoenix,  arose  fix)m  its 
originated  by  such  scions  of  the  par^t  club  as  William  Tudor 
V  Slliam  S.  SImw,  to  which  review  Mr.  Savage  was  a  contributor, 
is,  in  the  pages  of  the  Anthology,  a  curious  ccmtroversy 
n  Dr.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  and  Boy.  J.  S.  Buckminster,  on  the 
of  Ghray  as  a  poet  This  dispute  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
between  the  romantic  and  classical  schools  in  literature,  says 
"Saiipfapher  off  Buckminster.  Dr.  Gardiner  maintains,  with  ^ 
^JBg,  that  Pope's  is  the  <»ily  true  model  fiir  real  poetry.  TIm 
^  of  an  allusion  to  this  controversy  is  to  introduce  an  anecdote 
^  by  Mr.  Savage,  then  a  member  of  the  society.  ''  Controversy," 
^  ''parang  up  in  the  dub,  on  the  literary  nature  of  Gray'sOdes; 
^war  bsgNi  with  a  burlssque  ode  to  Winter,  by  our  presidenti  Bev. 
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X  8.  J.  Gaidiiiery  irbo  hOowei  H  up  with  one  on  SanmMr,  dso  in  fSb0 
Aitdiokfgr.  Li  die  iime  iiiiinber,  BiickmiDSler  gave  a  1^^ 
€f  ilie  imigerj  and  epitbeti  of  the  poet,  whkdi  the  next  month  wm 
iqplied  to  bj  the  annflaiit,  and  in  the  foUoiriiig  munlwr  wm  straigdi- 
tMi  bj  the  odior  aide ;  and  thk  alao  irw  coimteraeled  by  aaolher  par- 
ody of  the  lyrio  ioqoiratioii,  m  whieh  Gray's  Odes  irere  oarioatored. 
A  ftarA  attempt  at  the  ladioroas,  by  our  prerident,  ooDtained  aom^ 
dung  mignaidedfy  penonal  from  the  satmst  to  his  antagoniat,  iriuoh 
plodooed  atrong  tiioiigh  aiknt  emotioiiB  of  sympathy  in  many  of  the 
party.  In  an  instant,  the  writer  threw  the  inconsiderate  eibsion  into 
this  fire.  From  that  moment,  no  alhunoQ  was  made  in  the  dnb  to 
Gray's  merits." 

lb  1806,  when  Bfr.  Savage  was  a  candidate  fiir  the  degree  of  Uaslsr 
of  Arts,  he  gave  an  oration  oa  the  progress  and  advancement  of  eora- 
mesee;  and  ia  1812  he  pronoonoed  the  Phi BetaKappa  oration.  BfrJ 
Sevage was  elected  %  State  representative  several  times,  first  in  1818; 
to  the  State  Senate,  first  in  1826 ;  to  the  Execntive  Ooonca,  first  in 
1880,  and  is  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College.  In  1819  Mr.  Savage 
visited  ]>emanura.  He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Coandl  first  in 
1828,  to  the  board  of  Aldermen,  first  in  1827,  and  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. In  April,  1828,  Mr.  Savage  married  Elisabeth  Otis,  widoir 
of  James  Otis  Lincoln,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  George  Stillman,  of 
Madiias,  Me.,  an  oflbser  of  the  Bevolntion ;  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
James,  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Prof.  William  B. 
Bogers,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1849 ;  another  daughter  married 
Amos  Binney,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Savage  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention  on  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  in  1820,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  debates.  In 
a  discussion  on  education,  he  remarked,  the  common  schools  are  the 
chfldren  of  religion,  and  religion  not  the  child  of  town-schools.  He 
hoped  that  the  children  would  never  succeed  to  destroy  their  mother. 
An  abstract  of  his  excellent  speech  against  religious  tests  appears  in 
the  printed  journal  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Savage  published,  in  the  year  1825,  The  History  of  New  Eng- 
land firom  1680  to  1649,  by  John  Winthrop,  first  Governor  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  his  original  manuscripts :  with  Notes 
to  illustrate  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  concerns,  the  geography,  settle- 
ment, and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  principal  planters.    The  kamed  Notes  of  Mr .  Savage  to  this  work 


•rar  sank  him  among  the  mofi  profomid  antiqiUirieB  of  Iiia  coim* 
.'  But  irouU  it  detraet  from  the  reputed  oendor  of  Mr.  Sayage, 
tiie  Notee  to  a  new  edition  of  this  work  be  entirely  divested  of 
li^'Oini  espreeeicm  of  eeotarian  feelingi    Whenever  Mr.  Savage  has 
a  new  reading,  he  has  accompanied  it  with  a  note  of  ref- 
to  tiie  correaponding  word  or  sentence  in  the  original,  whidi  la 
ai  the  bottmn  of  the  page.    Who  will  suppose  that  Oov.  Win- 
ooQld  say,  in  speaking  of  a  ni^t  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass 

Bha  woods  in  conseqoence  of  losing  his  way,  that  it  was  through 
*s  mercy  a  weary  night,  instead  of  a  wann  night;  or,  that  <nie 
(■Ubi  an  honest  man  of  Salem,  was  drowned  while  running  wood  in 
ir  MDoe,  instead  of  carrying  wood ;  or,  lastly,  that  all  breeches  were 
vp,  and  the  church  saved  from  ruin  beyond  all  expectation, 
ofbreachesi  Ihegoodsenseandimpartialityof  Mr.  Savage's 
£Nrm  a  singular  contrast  to  the  strong  and  unqualified  par- 
Ml^.tao  often  ext^ded  by  editors  towards  authors  wbcmi  they  have 
iftSMil  to  render  fiunous. 

ehsl  days  of  James  Savage  are  devoted  to  antiquarian  research. 
ig  the  summer  of  1842,"  says  he, ''  in  a  visit  to  England,  I  waa 
ooeopied  with  searching  for  materials  to  illustrate  our  early 
;  and,  although  dis^ppcmitment  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
■H^;nine  expectations,  yet  labor  was  followed  by  success  in  sev*^ 
Accident  threw  in  my  way  richer  acquisitions,  which  were 
with  diligence."  These  comprise  gleanings  from  New  Eng- 
liiatary,  extending  along  one  hundred  pages  in  the  Massachusetts 
Collections,  of  names  of  early  settlers,  extracts  from  recordsi 
an  aooonntof  rare  books  and  tracts  written  in  New  England.  May 
shade  of  Prince  environ  our  antiquary!  His  last,  best  days  are 
ly  devoted,  both  by  day  and  sometimes  to  the  last  hour  of  night, 
an  elaborate  work  exhibiting  the  early  genealogy  of  the 
^■ettJers  of  New  England ;  and  no  subtle  divine  or  civilian  ever 
op  the  minutest  pcmit  of  doubt  with  more  conscientious  regard 
%  aeeuaoy,  which  will  render  him  the  most  eminent  genealogist  in 
Apma*  The  very  exordium  to  the  oration  of  Mr.  Savage,  at  the 
)|pi  of  this  article,  exhibits  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind ;  for  he 
:  '^  If  the  accidental  advantage  of  generous  birth  may  well  be  a 
of  eoogratnlation  to  an  individual,  how  greatly  ouj^t  we  to 
:f||ll^mycoiuitrymen,onareviewof  our  national  origin!  Besoended 
the  obHj  people  to  whom  Heaven  haa  affnrded  the  enjoym^  of 
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^Mrly,  with  r  waD-lMJaiieod  gorennnettt,  die  meaai  of  lemni^g  Hi 
oontiniiaDoe  in  oi  age  of  gnieral  refinemeiit,  in  a  ■eMea  of  vmad 
peace,  oar  fikthera  begui  the  controfeny  which  eoded  hn  the  i^orioM 
orent  that  we  this  dajodebrate." 

Mr.  Savage  poUidied,  in  the  New  En^^bnd  Magaimfi  ftr  188S|  r 
History  of  the  Ad(q[ytion  of  the  Oonstitation  of  MaHaehnsetti^  a  p»- 
fermanoe  of  great  merit*  In  the  paragraph  on  popolar  repieaenlRtion 
in  the  Legjshtore,  of  which  he  had  been  a  meeaber,  he  ramitlDi: 
<^  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  a  ri^  to  a  seat  here,  when  the  lefnesept^- 
tires  were  sem  hundred;  and  one  town  &Tored  the  conunonwedlii 
with  its  delegate  whose  constitoeRtB  were  so  few  that,  had  an  eqoal  pro- 
portion throoj^  the  State  been  alkwed  to  show  eqnd  kindness,  the  nni^ 
ber woaU  have oaoeeded  five  thoosand  and  three  hundred.  Astraager 
■ii|^t  have  been  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  Bfr.  KRhn,  liie 
doorkeqmr,  perfimned  his  anxioas  duty ;  and  he  woold  perlnps  have 
inererently  said,  that  the  manbers  had  been  subjected  to  the  treatment 
which  carcasses  ondergo  from  the  inqpector-gennnl  of  provisioDS. 

'^  In  the  diminution  of  the  State,  by  the  loss  of  Maine,"  contioiies 
Mr.  Savage,  in  a  note,  ''  the  relatiye  weight  of  Hull  haa  incroased. 
Instead  of  one  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twentiedi,  it  is  now 
one  three  thousand  and  eighteenth  of  the  whole.  But  it  has  had  no 
representaliye  since,  and  I  presume  never  had  befcre."  The  weU- 
kaown  accuracy  of  Mr.  Savage  is  proverbial  We  know  not  the  man 
of  more  scrupulous  nicety ;  but  in  this  point  of  Hull  he  is  off  fab 
guard.  The  editor  of  this  work,  being  descended  of  the  fiu^fiualed 
peninsula,  of  which  is  an  old  saying,  ''As  goes  Hull,  so  goes  the 
State,"  fi^els  some  ambition  that  its  representation  be  accurately  stated. 
The  General  Court  records  show  that  Hull  sent  John  Loring  as  its  rep- 
resentative in  1692;  the  venerable  Benjamin  Gushing  in  1810;  and 
since  1812,  Samuel  Loring,  the  justice  of  Hull,  who  was  also  of  the 
house  in  the  two  years  previous.  The  fisu^etious  editor  of  the  Boston 
Ooorier,  Mr.  Kettelle,  whose  sprightly  articles  over  the  signature  ai 
Peeping  Tom  at  Hull  have  extended  its  &me,  said  of  this  WRtering- 
place :  "  While  stands  the  PickereUsum,  Hull  stands ;  when  &]Is  the 
Pickerels^um,  Hull  falls ;  and  when  Hull  fiills,  then  roof  and  rafter 
of  Boston  town  come  tumbling  after." 

One  of  the  most  profi)und  instances  of  antiquarian  research  in  James 
Savage  appears  in  his  argument  on  ancient  and  modem  datii^,  oom- 
prising  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Pilgrim  Sooi^,  of  which  ho 


diainnaD,  on  the  qaestkm  of  the  day  to  be  observed  as  that  of  the 
knding  of  the  Plymouth  PQgrims.    It  has  been  stated  that  the  Hon. 
Judge  Davis  ui^ed  an  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  year  1880,  beii^ 
of  opinion  that  the  date  was  Dec.  21,  instead  of  the  day  usually  cele- 
brated.   Moreover,  it  is  stated  in  the  Perpetual  Calendar  for  Old  and 
New  Style,  prepared  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  printed  in  1848 : 
*^  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  on  Monday,  the  11th  di^ 
ef  December,  1620,  0.  S.    By  the  New  S^le,  this  occurrence  would 
be  on  Monday,  Dec.  21, 1620,  and  not  on  Deo.  22,  as  was  erroneously 
adopted  at  Plymouth,  at  the  first  celebration  of  that  event     This  error 
arose  by  adopting  the  correction  of  eleven  days,  in  use  after  the  year 
1700,  it  not  being  noticed  that  this  event  happened  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, when  ten  days  only  were  required."    The  protracted  existing 
doubts  on  this  point  induced  the  Pilgrim  Society' of  Plymouth  to 
appomt  a  committee,  Dec.  15, 1849,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  cel- 
ebrating in  future  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  21st  day  of 
December,  instead  of  the  22d  day.     The  learned  report,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Savage,  tending  to  establish  the  former  date,  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  committee ;  and  accepted  unanimously,  also,  by  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  May  27,  1850.    Mr.  Savage  enlarges,  moreover,  in 
this  document,  which  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  on  mistakes  in  relation  to  the  date  of 
the  surrender  of  Louisburg,  to  the  date  of  the  landing  of  Endicotli  in 
Salem,  of  the  landing  of  Winthrop  in  Charlestown,  of  the  naming  of 
Boston,  which  Judge  Davis  ascertained  in  1880,  and  to  the  mistake  of 
the  Historical  Society  regarding  the  period  of  the  confederation  of  the 
four  New  England  colonies.    And,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Savage  very  pleae- 
Imtly  remarks :  '*  Why  should  we  celebrate  a  day  later,  for  that  of  our 
&thers'  landing?    The  truth  should  be  good  enough  for  us ;  and  that 
is  the  only  reason  for  preference  of  one  day  to  another.    When,  by 
habit,  the  right  day  has  become  the  day  of  reverence,  it  will  be  won- 
dered why  the  wrong  was  so  often  observed."    Indeed,  we  cannot  leave 
this  subject  without  noticing  an  error  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  alluded  to  in  the  Perpetual  Calendar,  in  adopting  Oct  28, 
1492,  as  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  instead  of  Oct  21,  which  was  the  actual 
date,  and  arising  fix>m  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Society. 
We  hope  this  investigation  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
ttistakes,  and,  with  Shakspeare, — 
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••Uk  *•  liJn  the  inrtiiit  faj  tlM  ianmd  top ; 
For  W8  ftft  old,  and  on  our  qniek'si  dearm 
Tbe  jawidihle  and  noifden  Ibot  of  tioM 
SiMAy  OTB  m  obh  cflbot  thttn.'* 

Mr.  Sayage  is  a  man  <^  untiriiig  industry.  He  praparod  dia 
index  to  the  Aneient  Charter  and  Laws  of  Massachnsetts  Baj,  aad 
revised  the  work  (x  the  press,  published  in  1814.  He  edited  Bslej'B 
works,  and  the  presa-work  of  American  State  papexB,  in  ten  vofaunes^ 
selected  by  John  Qninoy  Adams.  He  is  preodent  of  the  Massaohu* 
setts  Historical  Society,  and  editor  of  a  few  volomes  of  its  Historioal 
Collections,  and  contrSmtor  rf  many  Ysloable  articles  in  thai  work,  and 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Americsn 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  iji  the  ITew  York  IGsicNrioal  Society; 
and  is  a  vice-president,  and  has  been  treasurer,  of  the  Provident  Invi- 
tation for  Savings  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  Mi^nator, 
en  its  foundatioD,  in  1816. 


HENRY  ALEXANDER  SGAMMELL  DEARBORN. 

. .    ,  JULT  4,  1811.    FOR  THB  BUNKER  HILL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  this  performance  of  Oen.  Dearborn,  delivered  in  the  presence  also 
of  the  State  executive,  he  remarks :  "  On  Bunker's  ever-memorable 
heights  was  first  displayed  the  loftj  spirit  of  invincible  patriotism  which 
impelled  the  adventurous  soldier  to  brave  the  severest  hardships  of  the 
tented  field,  and  endure  in  northern  climes  the  rugged  toils  of  war, 
uncanopied  from  the  boreal  storm  and  rude  inclemencies  of  Canadian 
winters.  On  that  American  Thermopjlse,  where,  wrapt  in  'the  dim 
smoke  of  wanton  conflagration,  fought  the  assembled  sovereigns  of  their 
native  soil,  the  everlasting  bulwarks  of  freedom,  and  thrice  rolled  back 
ihe  tremendous  tide  of  war,  was  evinced  that  unconquerable  intrepid- 
ity, that  national  ardor  and  meritorious  zeal,  which  secured  victory  on 
the  plains  of  Saratoga,  stormed  the  ramparts  of  Yorktown,  and  bore 
the  bannered  eagle  in  triumph  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
farthest  confines  of  the  wilderness. 

"  By  that  destructive  battle  were  awakened  the  most  exalted  &col- 
ties  of  the  mind.    Reason,  unrestrained,  burst  forth  in  the  plenitvde 
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of  its  eflhigenoe.  Man,  regenerated  and  disenthnilkd,  beat  down  tfie 
walls  of  slavish  inoaroeration,  and  trampled  on  the  broken  chains  (si 
regal  bondage.  The  vast  resooroes  of  an  emancipated  people  wete 
called  into  generous  exertion.  An  enthusiastic  spirit  of  independenoe 
glowed  in  every  breast,  and  spread  the  uncontanunated  sentiments  of 
emulative  freemen  over  the  broad  extent  cl  an  exasperated  republio. 
The  united  energies  of  a  virtuous  people  were  strenuously  directed  to 
the  efl^ual  accomplishment  of  national  independence.  During  ihoM 
portentous  times  were  achieved  the  most  honorable  deeds  which  are 
inscribed  on  the  ever-during  records  of  &me.  Stimulated  by  aocunm- 
lating  wKxigs,  and  elated  by  the  purest  feelings  of  anticipated  sucoesSi 
no  disastrous  events  could  check  die  progress  of  their  arms, —  no  fii^ 
dnating  inurements  deflect  them  firom  that  honorable  path  which  they 
had  sworn  to  pursue,  or  perish  in  the  haasardous  attempt  Inspired  by 
the  guardian  genius  of  Liberty,  no  barriers  could  oppose  their  impels 
uous  career.  Like  the  '  Pontic  Sea,  whose  icy  current  and  comput 
sive  course  ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,'  the  irrefluent  tide  of  freedom  rolls 
unrestrained.  By  the  courageous  virtue  of  our  illustrious  heroes  were 
secured  those  inestimable  blessings  which  we  have  since  enjoyed.  To 
the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  are  we  indebted  for  all 
those  distinguished  privileges  which  phoe  the  citixens  of  the  United 
States  beyond  the  predatory  vengeance  of  ruthless  oppressicm.  ^I|u8 
invaluable  inheritance  is  the  prize  of  slaughter  acquired  by  the  Mb 
of  contending  freemen,  secured  with  the  blood  of  batding  patriots.* 

The  father  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  a  detain  in  C!ol.  Stark's  regiment,  relates  that,  being  desti^ 
tnte  of  ammunition,  the  regiment  formed  in  front  of  a  house  occupied 
as  an  arsenal,  where  each  man  received  a  gill-cup  full  of  powder,  fifieea 
balls,  and  one  flint  The  several  captains  were  then  ordered  to  march 
their  companies  to  their  respective  quarters,  and  make  up  their  powder 
and  ball  into  cartridges,  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.  As  there 
were  scarcely  two  muskets  in  a  company  of  equal  calibre,  it  was  neo* 
essary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  balls  for  many  of  them ;  and  as  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  men  had  cartridge-boxes,  the  remainder  made 
use  of  powder-horns  and  ball-pouches.  Every  platoon-officer  was 
engaged  in  discharging  his  own  musket,  and  left  his  men  to  fire  as 
they  pleased,  but  never  without  a  sure  aim  at  some  particular  olgeot 
He  did  not  see  a  man  quit  his  post  during  the  action;  and  did  not 
a  single  soldier  who  was  brought  into  the  field  fled  until  the 
81 
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a  nxMrt  eirtraordimurj  fiMst,  tint  tiie  British  did  not  makeamag^ikagi 
during  the  battle ;  which,  if  attempted,  woqU  bave  been  deiialie  pi 
&tal  to  the.  Americans,  as  thej  did  not  oany  into  tlie  fidd  fifty  %- 
onets.  In  his  company  there  iras  bat  one.  Not  an  olBeer  or  id- 
dier  of  the  continental  troops  engaged  was  in  nnifenoi  bol  woe  ia^ 
plain  and  ordinary  dress  of  dtiaens ;  nor  was  there  aa  oflkerco  km* 
back. 

Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn  was  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Maidi  S,  IIM; 
was  the  son  of  Gen.  Henry,  who  married  Doroaa  Osgood,  IfinilV^ 
1780.  He  early  entered  WiDiamstown  Academy ;  was  first  a  ibrini 
at  WiUiamstown  Coll^;  entered,  in  adyance,  at  Williain and  Umf% 
CoUege,  Williamsburgh,  Ya.,  where  he  graduated  in  180&.  lb 
stodied  law  under  Hon.  "William  Wirt,  and  cloaed  his  ooans  vi 
Jndge  Stoiy,  of  Salem ;  b^on  the  practice  of  law  in  Bofdal,ii 
1806,  and  married  Hannah  Swett,  a  dinghter  of  OoL  William  K  U^ 
of  Marblehead,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  May  8, 1807.  He  became  a  w^ 
sellor-at-law;  was  depaty-ooQectcv  of  Boston,  nnder  his  fiAtf,a 
1811,  and  his  successor  as  collector  of  the  port  cf  Boston  inlSII^ 
which  station  he  occupied  until  the  appointment  of  David 
ahaw,  in  1880.  Gen.  Dearborn  ddivered  the  ontioa  on  oar 
independence,  July  4,  1811,  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Aasodation;  vUcI, 
with  the  Republican  Society,  were  merged  in  a  new  socie^,  ealUtli 
Washington  Society,  of  which  Charles  Hood  was  the  first  jnresident  Bi 
was  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Oompaay,  a 
1816 ;  was  brigadier-general  of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  in  ISM; 
was  a  member  from  Boxbury  of  the  convention  fi>r  revising  the  Bliii 
constitution,  1820.  He  was  a  Boxbury  representative  in  1880;  rf 
the  Governor's  Council,  of  the  State  Soiate,  finom  Norfi^lk,  1881,  aal 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1832.  He  was  also  the  adjntani  guani 
of  Massachusetts,  1835.  In  1847  Oen.  Dearborn  was  the  seeori 
elected  Mayor  of  Boxbury,  which  station  he  honored  to  the  day  of  Ml 
decease,  July  29,  1851. 

The  reports  of  the  speeches  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  in  the  joomal  of  tb 
convention  of  1820,  evince  f<»ce  of  argument  and  political 
In  his  speedh  on  religious  tests,  he  remarked  that  political 
were  not  subject  to  a  test, — why  should  those  upon  reli^cm  be  sabpetH 
any?  They  had  no  right  to  compel  a  man  to  Arow  open  the  poridi 
of  the  mind,  and  discover  his  religious  sentiments.    He  trastsd 
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ifoold  noi  pfeviil  in  thia  free  and  enlightened  ooontrf . 
mm  no  anthorilj  for  it  in  the  Scripfcnres ;  and  it  was  not  until 
llhp  thiid  century  that  peraona  raiaed  to  civil  officea  were  required  to 
kilieive  In  any  partiealar  religioiia  creed.  He  had  heard  it  said  that 
jj^  leat  will  ezdade  immoral  and  wicked  men  from  office.  He  aaked 
B  9W&  had  heeai  the  effidct  of  testa  in  other  countries.  The  offer  of  a 
ipiplva  had  induced  princes  to  cross  themselves,  or  to  throw  off  their 
Jaghnrm  to  the  Pope,  joat  as  suited  their  views  of  aggrandizement, 
in  England  a  man  goes  to  take  the  sacrament,  not  to  repent  of  his 
bttt  because  he  is  diosen  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Dee- 
dt  Independence  which  proclaims,  and  the  United  States  con- 
which  prescribes,  our  ri^ts,  require  no  test  —  no  reaaon 
a  teat  in  the  State  constitution. 
m^STha  mgoi  of  the  Rural  Cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn  may  be  traced 
Hf  tdMlfaasachuaetts  Horticultural  Society,  whose  anniversary  discourse 
hM<^cf^  September,  1828 ;  and  was  its  first  president,  when  a  com- 
waa  selected  to  devise  meaaures  finr  this  purpose,  in  connection 
an  experimental  garden.  Gen.  Dearfacm,  while  president  of  this 
r,  waa  diairman  of  thia  committee,  and  prepared  a  report,  in 
an  extensive  and  able  exposition  was  made  of  the  advantagea  of 
IIni  undertaking;  and,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1881,  another  committee, 
gf:frliich  Gen.  Dearborn  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  forward  thia 
^^iflt, —  and  for  aixty  days  a  horse  and  chaise  was  ready  at  hia  fhar, 
fflfl  he  mig^  traverse  the  grounds  and  execute  the  design.  On  lept 
j|Miy<^the  same  year,  the  cemetery  was  consecrated,  and  Hon.  Judge 
floty  gave  an  eloquent  address  on  the  occasion;  and  much  credit 
be  conceded  to  Gren.  Dearborn  for  the  architectural  and  rural 
exhibited  in  the  order  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  The  dty 
ff  Badmrj  ia  under  peculiar  obligation  to  Mayor  Dearborn  as  the 
of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  consecrated  June  28, 1848.  In 
to  this  ndUe  repository  of  the  dead,  the  honored  Mayor  Dear- 
remarfca  of  it  aa  ''  a  retired,  umbrageous,  magnificent,  and  sacred 
jmlin^  which  will  continually  augment  the  number  and  variety  of 
mooumenta,  aa  well  as  insure  the  erection  of  such  other  struc- 
aa  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  so  capacious  as  to  entirely 
the  occaaion  for  any  other  burial-place  in  that  city." 
^.  Major  Dearborn,  of  Roxbury,  had  accumulated  ninety  volumea  of 
IpBflBoaciqyt,  lai^ly  of  his  own  production ;  among  which  is  the  Lifo 
pid  Timea  <^  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  including  an  extensive  cor- 
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leqKnodenoe  with  tiie  greatort  men  of  our  oountrj,  in  deven  TGlome^ 
He  had  written  a  Diary,  or  joomalof  his  own  life  and  timea,  and  e» 
reapondenoe  with  fiunooa  men,  in  fintf-fite  volamea.  He  had  writtei 
Grecian  Architectiirei  in  two  Tohunea  filio ;  a  Tohime  on  nowen^ 
with  drawings,  and  compiled  »  HaraKXiy  ct  the  Life  of  CfariBt,  8m, 
prepared  for  the  inatraetion  of  his  children,  whea  fhsj  were  edaoilBi 
He  had  written  the  Memoirs  of  Commodore  William  BaiiAridge^  k 
400  pages;  aHiatoryof  the  Battle  of  Banker  Oil,  in  aercnl 
pages  of  quarto,  beaides  literary  and  acientific  works.  He  was 
moreover,  oi  the  Memoirs  of  GoL  William  R.  Lee,  in  two 
qoarta  Qen.  Dearborn  had  an  extenaiYe  lihraiy  in  Us 
tage  in  Bozbory,  where  the  intenrals  of  leisoie  were  devoted  to  Ml 
diary  and  literary  research.  Woold  that  he  had  lived  to  confiBlitll 
hondredth  volome  of  mental  power!  No  man  in  New  Ri^glawiig 
more  devoted  to  hterature  and  sdenoe.  He  had  grent  feree  tf  ■Ml' 
lect,  and  s  large  share  of  varied  learning.  His  mipobliBiied  jatm^ 
ikms  will  add  new  illostrations  to  Ameriean  history,  and  woaH  bs 
valuable  legacy  to  the  Massachusetts  Historioal  Society,  dmU  Aif 
never  be  poblished.  The  most  valndble  wofk  ever  tainled  of  sliA 
he  was  the  author  ia  the  Histny  of  the  Commerce  of  tiie  Bhflk  8fl( 
in  two  volomea  octavo,  which  has  s  hi^  character  in  tiie  North  Aai^ 
ican  Beview  of  1820.  Should  his  residenoe  be  destroyed  fay  fee,  wtk 
all  die  manuscripts,  it  would  cause  a  vacuum  that  never  can  be  fbL 

Li  the  peroratioQ  of  Dr.  Putnam's  eulogy  on  Gen.  Dearbon  ws 
find  this  glowing  passage:  ''Lie  U^tly  upon  his  boscun,  ye  cbdirf 
the  valley;  for  he  trod  sofUy  on  you,  in  loving  reg^  fcr  eveiy  grem 
thing  that  ye  bore !  Bend  benignantly  over  him,  ye  towering  trecsrf 
the  forest,  and  soothe  his  slumbers  with  the  whisperings  of  yoorsw«l- 
est  requiem ;  for  he  loved  you  as  his  very  brothers  of  God's  gardo^ 
and  nursed  you,  and  knew  almost  every  leaf  on  your  bongfaa !  Gtnri 
sacredly  his  ashes,  ye  steep,  strong  cliffii  that  gud  his  grave ;  far  j$ 
were  the  altars  at  which  he  worshipped  the  Almi^ty  One,  «ki 
planted  you  there  in  your  strength." 

Mayor  Dearborn  was  a  member  of  the  Ameriean  Antiquarian  Sat^ 
ety,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  New  England  Genealogifld 
Hbtoric  Society,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  SdenceSi 
ican  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science. 
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anoeBtor  of  this  fiunily  was  William  PoIliKrd,  whose  wife,  Anne 
y  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  6,  1725,  aged  one  hundred  and  five 
and  left  oi  her  offipring  one  hundred  and  thirty.  She  used  to 
thai  she  went  over  in  the  first  boat  that  crossed  Charles  Birer, 
ilhlSSO,  to  what  has  since  been  called  Boston ;  that  she  was  the  first 
jumped  ashore;  and  she  desoribed  the  place  as  being  at  that  time 
uneven,  abounding  in  small  hollows  and  swamps,  and  covered  with 
and  other  bushes.  In  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  JBQs- 
Society  is  a  portrait  of  this  centenarian,  taken  in  1728,  pre- 
by  Isaac  Window,  Esq.  Col.  Benjamin  Pollard,  a  member  of 
Aaoient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  1726,  Sheriff  <^ 
far  thirteen  years,  and  founder  of  the  Boston  Cadets  in  1744, 
portrait  is  also  in  the  Historical  Society,  was  fiither  of  CoL 
Pollard,  who  married  Mary  Johnson;  was  a  goldsmith,  whose 
adjoined  that  of  the  bookstore  of  Qen.  Knox,  and  in  1777  was  an 
to  the  latter  in  the  Revoluticmary  War;  and  Benjamin, 
subject  of  this  notice,  was  his  son,  bom  in  Boston  in  1780,  on  the 
of  the  Tremont  Temple.  His  teacher  was  Francis  Nicholl^*'ii 
BaDays  Buildings,  who  was  an  importer  of  books  from  London.  He 
Wi  Cleik  of  die  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  firom  1811 
Ir  1815.  He  was  secretary  of  the  State  convention  fi)r  revising  the 
in  1820 ;  and  was  the  City  Marshal  of  Boston  from  its 
in  1822,  until  his  decease,  November,  1886,  aged  fifty- 

if. 

i  Marshal  Pollard  was  very  partial  to  polite  literature  and  politics, 
the  reputed  editor  of  two  periodicals, —  the  Emerald,  and  the 
— which,  it  is  said,  went  down  at  no  distant  period  firom  each 
Ignorant  of  this  &ctj  a  literary  stranger  inquired  of  Robert 
Pune  "  what  rank  this  gentleman  held  among  the  literati." 
answered,  ''  He  possesses  the  greatest  literary  execution  of  any 
ID  America.    Two  joumab  have  perished  under  his  hands,  in  six 
"    The  Ordeal  was  first  issued  in  January,  1809,  in  connec- 
with  Joseph  T.  Buckingham ;  and  its  objects  were,  to  attack  the 
party,  to  review  and  ridicule  the  small  literary  publica- 
81* 
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tktm  of  the  press,  and  to  diseiplme  the  childxen  of  Theqpis.  PoDeid 
was  a  Yigoroiia  writer.  His  letters,  reviews,  and  essays  on  politkal 
topes,  evinced  nre  ability.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Ames,  BTMniltnw^ 
Strong,  (}ore,  Lowell,  and  other  Federal  authors,  and  a  real  hater  of 
Jeflforson,  Madison,  and  the  writers  in  the  Independent  Chronicle.  He 
wrote  a  review  of  Giks'  speedi  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  <m  the  rasohitioa 
of  Hillhonse  to  repeal  the  embargo  laws.  He  addressed,  in  part)  m 
series  of  letters  to  Madison,  signed  ''  Marcos  Bmtos.''  He  wrote  at 
the  ''  Spanish  cause,"  Ni^leon  being  then  at  war  with  that  conntey 
and  showed  much  vituperation.  The  political  articles  in  thb  perJoA- 
oal  were  in  a  tone  of  caustic  and  vindictive  censure,  and  "  rather 
applied  to  personages  of  scale  and  oflSoe,"  said  Mr.  Pcdlard,  "tbaa 
to  individuals  who,  however  they  mi^t  have  deserved,  have  fbond 
protection  in  insignificance." 

Mr.  Pollard,  though  not  possessing  a  liberal  share  of  charity  toward 
his  political  opponents,  gave  peculiar  evidence  of  a  warm  spirit  of 
benevolence  in  the  cause  of  common  humanity.  He  remarked,  in  an 
address  for  a  charitable  society :  ''  As  the  &culty  d  speech  marks  the 
diief  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  so  the  sympathies 
of  his  heart  are  the  elevating  qualities  which  exalt  him  to  a  rank 
among  celestial  beings.  And  perhaps  the  divinity  of  his  origin  and 
his  destiny  is  in  nothing  more  fully  evinced  than  in  the  relief  whioh 
he  estends  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  their  lives. 
The  majesty  of  his  soul  expands  by  the  natural  enlargement  of  his 
charity,  which  comprehends  the  whole  human  race  within  its  folds ; 
his  grovelling  appetites  and  passions  are  left  at  an  infinite  distance 
below  him,  and  though  his  feet  are  fixed  upon  earth,  yet  his  ethereal 
essence  is  combining  with  congenial  spirits  in  the  skies.  His  common 
feelings  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sudden  impulses  of  ordinary 
men,  as  a  great  river  is  alvrays  superior  to  a  smaller  stream,  however 
swelled  by  accidental  accumulations."  Mr.  Pollard  was  an  early  editor 
of  the  Boston  Evening  GaiBette,  and  his  talent  was  mostiy  devoted  to 
dramatic  criticism  in  that  paper.  A  firiend  wrote  of  him,  in  the 
Gaiette,  after  his  decease,  that  he  had  the  ready  wit  of  Garrick,  and 
more  dignity  than  Sterne. 

Marshal  Pollard  had  the  qualities  of  an  orator.  His  enundatkm 
was  clear  and  sonorous,  and  he  for  many  years  read  in  a  manly  and 
eloquent  manner  the  '' Declaration  of  Independence"  at  Fourth-of- 
July  celebrations,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  an  oration  by  a  speaks 
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Ae  ooeaaioiL  The  ontion  of  Mr.  Pollard  at  the  head  of  this  article 
\  lot  printed.  RasBell's  Centinel  remarked  that  the  prayer  of  Rev. 
'•  Holley,  and  the  oratkm,  were  peculiarly  pertinent,  animating  and 
Mr.  Pollard  was  about  six  fiset  in  height,  with  rather  a 
fcaiding  of  the  shoulders.  He  was  highly  accomplished  in  manners, 
m  fnidied  gentleman.  With  .what  graceful  ease  and  dignity  he 
the  ceremony  of  introducing  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  the 
La&yette,  in  the  Doric  hall  of  the  State  House,  August, 
IHMv  ii  strong  in  the  menKnry  of  many  who  enjoyed  the  honor.  The 
taste  and  social  quaUties  of  Marshal  Pollard  were  better  suited 
drawing-room  than  £ir  the  purlieus  (^  the  City  Hall,  or  the 
of  a  police-oflb)er.  Marshal  Pollard,  though  amply  qualified  to 
projects  for  the  preyention  of  crime,  had  not  the  efficiency  to 
lie  them.  His  successors  were,  Weston,  Blake,  Gibbs,  and 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  Francis  Tukey  is  to  the  muni- 
i^difey  what  Fouch6  was  to  the  court  of  Napoleon ;  but  can  there  be 
that  he  is  the  Eugene  Yidocq  of  New  England,  as  regards  the 
detection  of  oflendofs  ? 
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^^AB  bom  at  Holdemess,  N.  H.,  where  he  resided  in  1815.    He 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1800;  iras  a  counsellor-at-law ; 
Sarah  Creese,  daughter  of  William  Stackpble,  a  merchant 
Was  U.  S.  Attorney  to  the  Circuit  Court ;  a  member  of 
for  Essex  county,  Mass.,  1806  to  1812.     Was  a  judge  of 
floperior  Court  <tf  New  Hampshire.    Was  a  resident  of  Boston 
t^l813w     Miss  Harriet  Livermore,  the  celebrated  lecturer,  was  his 
When  at  Portsmouth,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  dissolution 
political  union  between  the  United  States  and  France,  in  1799; 
an  ontion  on  die  embargo  law,  Jan.  6,  1809.     He  died  at 
,  Sept  22, 1882,  aged  seventy. 


BENJAMIN  WHITWELL. 

JULY  4,  1814.    10B  m  T0WH  AT 
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Was  hm  St  Boeton,  June  22,1772;  entarad  d»  Listm  Bckid  ii 
1779;  gradofttedrnt  Hanrud  Golkge  in  1790;  mmm 
Ittw ;  and  married  Lney  Sodkj,  Maj,  1808.  Was  dapvlgf 
of  State  in  1816 ;  was  poet  far  the  Phi  Beta  Kapiia  Sodfl^  aft  Ch» 
bridge  in  1806;  and  died  at  HaDowell,  April  6,  18SS.  ]b1798^« 
Augusta,  he  ga^e  a  eulogy  on  Washington. 
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APBIL  SO,  1816.    FOB  THB  WAtUUHGTOH  HKNJEVUJJDrT  SOCOBT. 


This  institation  was  organised  Feb.  22, 1812,  on  wfaidi 
Gen.  Arnold  Welles  was  elected  president,  and  Williain  Sdfiva^ 
Josiah  Qnincy,  Henry  Porkitt,  Daniel  Messenger,  Ynofoa  J.  (Xam^ 
and  Benjamin  RnsseU,  were  elected  vioe-presidentB.     The  Wauhi%lM 
BeSfciolent  Society  was  originated,  it  is  said,  in  the  office  of  NallM 
Hale,  attomey-at-law,  No.  12-  Exchange-street    The  object  tf  Ail 
society  was  to  cherish  and  disseminate  the  principles  of  WasUnghm 
and  to  establish  a  fond  for  the  aid  of  those  nnfartonate  memben  of  Atf 
institation  who  are  reduced  by  the  pressore  of  the  times  to  a sMl# 
poverty.     To  effect  its  objects,  they  held  monthly  meetingi  ftr 
at  the  Exchange  Goffee-honse,  when  political  speeches 
by  our  first  men.     The  meetingB  were  free  to  all 
editors  and  party  leaders  attended ;  and  the  society  soon 
more  than  two  thousand  members.     An  oration  was  deliTered 
on  the  30th  of  April,  in  honcnr  of  the  inaugoratioQ  of 
The  admission  fee  was  two  dollars,  to  constitote  a  member. 
orations  were  pronounced  until  the  peace  of  Dec  22,  1815; 
its  orators  were  Sullivan,  Quincy,  Bigelow  and  Holley,  whose 
fi>rmances,  with  the  exception  of  the  htter,  were  printed.    !^     < 


of  HoUey  wts  deUvered  in  the  Old  Soath  Ghoroh.  Bus- 
he  Centinel,  remarked  c^tliis  perfixnnance,  that  it  comprised  a 
able  commentary  upon  die  prindptes  professed  by  the  disciples 
ington;  an  application  <tf  them  to  the  recent  events  \rhich  have 
.  since  the  elevation  of  the  Jeflbrsonian  administration,  etc. 
jbif  probable  that  the  Hartford  CoQvwtion  owes  its  origin 
ledally  to  this  institution  than  to  the  Essex  Junto.  In  the 
of  Honey's  (nration,  we  will  introduce  a  beautiful  passage  firom 
iblished  manuscript  of  his,  which  we  have  recently  perused, 
a  enlarging  on  truly  great  minds  of  varied  influence,  he  lastly 
Bs  Washington,  ''  whose  judgment  presides  over  almost  eveiy 
wer,  where  there  is  but  little  or  no  preeminence  of  genius ; 
bere  is  no  attempt  at  invention,  at  great  and  comprehensive 
kts  in  form ;  where  wonder  and  novelties  have  nothing  to  do 
decisions  for  practice ;  where  experiment  is  so  mingled  with 
I  result  of  past  years  as  not  to  be  distinguished;  where  there 
r  knowledge  of  character  in  the  individual  state,  and  an  unri- 
odgment  to  collect,  sift,  separate,  and  use  for  the  most  valu- 
cposes,  the  information  thus  obtained.  Such  was  the  mind  of 
i;ton, — and  here  I  stop,  declaring  the  most  gratified  admira- 
1  uttering  the  most  fervent  prayers  for  the  wider  diffusion  of 
ommon  class  of  minds." 

5  procession  cl  this  institution  were  four  hundred  boys,  iA  a 
dress,  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  each  (me  bearing 
breast  a  copy  of  Washington's  L^acy,  in  a  morocco-bound 
«  volume,  suspended  by  a  ribb(»L  An  el^ggnt  standard,  and 
Miners,  were  borne  by  twenty-one  youths,  on  each  of  which 
eribed  patriotic  mottoes.  These  sons  of  Sparta  were  drilled 
de  in  Faneuil  Hall;  and  a  complete  reofxi  of  their  names, 
d  by  Lemuel  Blake,  Esq.,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  troas 
lie  aocie^,  is  appended  to  this  volume, 
institution  was  watched  with  a  keen  eye  of  jealousy.  In  the 
3aaette  of  May  2,  1814,  we  find  an  imprmnptu,  on  hearing  an 
s"  Democrat  boast  cl  the  success  of  his  prayers  for  rain  to 
he  Washington  roses,  on  the  day  of  the  procession: 


•• 


Citte,  xtOer !  thj  pnjer  ia  both  iboliih  and  Taiii» 
The  Wtshbgton  rose-tree  is  eaft  from  diaetter ; 

The  gwtle  flflbdon  of  April*!  aoft  rain 
Wtt  aeariih  ita  ioot»  md  ttpaad  to  boda  SMter. 
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Nor  thJA  ir  tiM  <ioiid-«tattod  iMi  thrt  It  gimi,"' 

It  shall  iloaxiih  wInb  nttire's  bri^t  gbriof  m  «bM  ; 
TrmasplAated  to  iMifHi,  Its  odoroiis  IsaTcs 

8haU  bnsite  tMr  Ipsrtass  irfasrs  its  PMxw  ^  asosnM 
From  eterni^s  soil  ths  WisU&gtoii  ross 

ShiUdraw  its  nutritioii,  its  bloom  mtmt  Aiding. 
While  the  poisonous  pUnt  thet  in  Erebos  grows 

Shall  xewfttd,  irretohed  slafe,  ihj  proflme  gesoonading ! 


ft 


The  eloquenoe  of  Horaoe  HoQey,  on  the  deliyeiy  rfa  germoii  brfbn 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in  1811,  was  ao  av«r* 
powering,  thai  a  qfKmtaneoiis  aodamation  tmrat  forth  firom  the  erowd 
thai  thronged  the  doors  of  the  chnroh.  He  was  bom  at  Saliabuy, 
C<»in.,  Feb.  18, 1781,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808.  On 
leaving  ooUege,  he  studied  law  under  Peter  W.  Baddil^  Esq.,  of  New 
York;  and  in  1804  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  divinity  with  F^mdent 
Dwight,  at  New  Haven,  and  married  Mary,  dan^ter  of  Staplm 
Austin,  of  that  dty,  when  he  was  settled  at  Grreenfield  Hill,  SUrfield. 
He  was  at  that  period  a  Trinitarian.  In  1809  he  became  an  afu^ived 
Unitarian,  and  was  the  successor  of  Bev.  Dr.  West,  of  the  HioUia- 
street  Church,  in  Boston.  In  1812  he  was  <>haplain  of  the  House  of 
Bquresentatives,  and  one  of  the  school  committee. 

The  ancestor  oi  Horace  Holley  was  one  of  the  early  setders  of  Ooo- 
necticut, —  probably  John  Holley,  a  selectman  of  Stamford  in  1642. 
An  absurd  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  his  desoent  from  Edmund 
Halley,  the  eminent  astronomer  of  England,  who  died  in  1741,  a 
great-grandson  of  whom  was  said  to  be  Luther  Holley,  the  &ther  of 
the  subject  of  this  outline. 

Mr.  Holley  was  warmly  interested  in  the  old  Federal  party,  but 
never  spoke  at  a  political  caucus ;  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  after 
attending  a  debate  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  he  entered  arm  in  arm  with 
Samuel  Dexter,  his  personal  friend,  who  decidedly  opposed  the  ejqpe* 
diency  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  Mr.  Holley  devoted  the  forenoon 
service  of  the  next  Sabbath  to  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  objects, 
pouring  out,  in  strains  of  eloquence  that  captivated  the  audience,  one 
half-hour  longer  than  the  usual  pmod.  His  mind  was  also  intensdy 
absorbed  in  morals  and  manners ;  and  on  another  Sabbath  he  enlarged 
in  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  morals  and 
maxims  of  the  fiunous  Marquis  de  Bochefoucault,  without  any  reference 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  a  text  fit)m  which  to  preach.  He  was 
frequently  solicited  to  publish  a  sermon,  by  his  parishioners,  and  also 


liie  loBa  of  a  Bttnaoript;  bat  he  uuftnoly  dedined  die  fiaiaer, 
niely  ooneented  to  die  bite.  Ebwefer,  to  oblige  one  of  Ipi 
lied  finende, — Mr.  JadoMii, — who  wis  a  otndle-inaker,  and  <xftefi 
b  him  the  gift  of  a  has  of  cudlee, — urging  the  &vQr  of  an  inter- 
igeof  light) — he  oecmmonally  eoneented  to  the  request  A  female 
Mtic  (mce  eurreptitioiiflly  secreted  a  manofloript^Bermon  of 
er  Ae  caipet  in  his  study,  which  was  oopied,  and  then  repkoed. 
fer.  HoUey  was  a  fine  mechanioal  genins.  Galling,  one  time,  on 
Maker, — <»ie  Mr.  Barker, —  to  setde  an  atNxmnt,  he  oiEBred  the 
I  a  fifty-dollar  bill  to  be  exehanged,  who  direody  sent  a  boy  to 
■I  small  bills  finr  it;  on  whioh,  Dr.  HoUey  fordiwith  seated  hinn 
im  die  benoh,  sdtehii^  a  dioe  widi  ready  &ciltty.  The  bootmaker 
Bsly  remarked  to  the  difine  that  he  ought  to  pay  fiir  the  use  of 
Mode  After  paying  his  bill,  Dr.  HoUey  veiy  pleasandy  threw 
BiB  9£  silver  on  the  bendi,  and  politdy  wididrew  from  the  shop. 
rfBflide&t  is  worthy  of  Mather  Byles,  his  witty  predeoessor. 
kiihe  22d  Deoember,  1817,  Dr.  Hdley  ddiyered  the  anniferaary 

on  the  landing  of  die  Pilgrim  Esthers  at  Plymouth;  and  t 

,  in  the  Histny  of  Plymouth,  vehites  that  the  well-known  ora* 
al  powers  of  Dr.  HoUey  were  exerted  in  the  hq)pie8t  manner,  and 
ided  great  delight  and  satisfiu^tion  to  his  numerous  anditoni.  He 
■mJiUid  the  soenery  about  oar  harbor,  oar  boiial-hill,  and  the 
t;  and  held  a  oonyersation  with  Dea.  Spooner,  in  the  momiiq;, 
ioh  roosed  the  best  energies  of  his  nature,  and  nerfed  his  fiMSoltieB 
A«r  noblest  display.  In  the  disooorse,  he  obserred  that  he  had 
t  Homing  reoeiyed  some  new  recollections,  and  made  the  following 
Mn  to  the  yeneraUe  Dea.  Spooner :  ''Our  yenerable  friend  k&ew 
KMrversed  with  Elder  Faonoe,  who  personally  knew  the  first  set- 
so  Polycarp  oonyersed  with  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of 
>Tioar.''  Oq  this  occasion,  Dea.  Spooner  officiated  by  reading 
m  the  ancient  form,  line  by  line, — and  thus  dosed  the 
services  of  this  venerable  man,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
ly  been  seen  in  the  ''  deacon's  seat "  in  the  sanctuary  of  Qod, 
died  Biardi  22,  1818,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 
^^18  Dr.  Holley  was  elected  president  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
*a^  Lexington,  Kentacky.  This  passage  finom  the  golden  ore  of 
^,  brilliant  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  is  gleaned  firom  Ua 
^  eulogy  over  the  remains  of  CoL  James  Morrison,  the  most 
"^eent  benefiictQr  rf  this  univursity,  printed  at  Leni^ltott,  in  1888; 
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"  When  I  look  ovw  the  U1I017  of  the  poUk  11^^ 
try, —  eqpeoialty  ci  tfiose  detoted  to  the  great  cause  of  eioaitiiODi — I 
fnd  among  their  doooit,  ttieir  patrons,  the  fimnden  of  profesMwhipa, 
die  names  d  those  irho  hate  been  most  distingiiished  ftr  their  patriot^ 
ism,  their  lihenl  opinions,  their  serrioes  to  the  state,  and  their  cfleolm 
philanthropy.  "Washington,  Adams,  FranUin,  Bondbid,  and  Dexter, 
among  a  host  of  odien  less  distingoidied,  might  be  mentioned,  as  a 
few  of  that  ^orioos  dass  of  Amerioan  bene&ctors  and  philandiropisti 
to  whidi  Morrison  has  so  honorably  added  his  name.  Not  many  have  * 
snrpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  their  mnnifioenoe,  and  most  are  left  fisr 
belnnd. 

* '  It  deserves  to  be  noted  diat  the  TeneraUe  sage  of  MontieeQo,  after 
having  spent  yean  as  a  diplomatist  abroad, —  after  having  witneased 
and  enjoyed  tl^  diversified  resouces  of  a  European  life, — after  being 
raised  to  the  highest  honors  of  his  ooontry ,  and  crowned  with  the 
wreath  of  imperishable  {^ory, —  after  having  drank  at  the  feantaina  of 
enjoyment  in  almost  every  mode  of  existence, —  has  at  last  devoted 
himself,  with  the  ardor  of  a  yonng  enthusiast,  and  with  the  perse- 
verance of  a  veteran  in  philanthropy,  to  the  most  glorioas  of  all  the 
public  enterprises  of  Virginia,  die  establishment,  compMon  and 
endowment,  of  her  State  onivendty.  What  an  example  is  this  to 
iUnstrate  the  nseftdness  of  age,  the  dignity  of  retirement,  die  reanks 
of  experience,  the  worth  of  human  nature,  the  valne  of  mind,  and  an 
eflfoctaal  honcmble  preparation  fer  eternity!  The  patriot,  scholar  and 
philanthropist,  of  Quincy,  too,  finds  no  q)propriation  of  the  gifts  of 
fortone  so  dear  to  his  heart,  in  the  finoets  of  age  and  on  the  verge  of 
die  grave,  as  that  which  lays  a  foundation  for  the  permanent  union  of 
Hteratore,  philosophy,  and  religion.  What  a  spectacle  for  European 
potentates  to  behold  is  thus  ftumished  by  the  plain  but  enlightened  and 
truly  noble  servants  of  our  republic,  in  private  life !  What  a  contrast 
do  dieee  bene&ctions  fer  the  best  of  all  purposes  exhibit  to  the  blood- 
stained career  of  mad  ambition ;  to  the  selfish,  haughty,  and  cruel  doc- 
trines of  legitimacy ;  to  the  luxuries,  debaucheries,  effeminacy,  and 
decapitations,  of  too  many  of  the  crowned  pageants  that  glitter  through 
a  short  and  oppressive  reign,  and  are  known  afterwards  only  for  their 
want  of  capacity,  useftilness,  and  virtue  !  0,  my  country !  long  mayst 
thou  boast  of  thy  firee  institutions,  thy  equal  laws,  thy  simple  man- 
ners, thy  hardy  and  independent  spirit,  thy  active  patriots,  and  thy 
honored  statesmen, — not  only  in  public  but  in  private  life." 


I 
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The  aboTe  productkm,  together  wiih  »  reyiew  ai  Ely't  Contrast  ot 
HopkiniiiMiiBTn  and  CSalviniam,  an  article  in  the  Weatem  BeTiew,  md 
a  few  articles  embraced  in  the  memoir  of  his  life,  are  nearly  all  thai 
remain  of  his  mental  eflforts.  The  most  snooessfiil  resalt  of  tibe  genius 
of  Gilbert  Stuart  was  the  portrait  of  Horace  HoUej,  fiuished  in  1818| 
on  the  day  when  he  left  Boston  for  his  eleyated  station  in  the  west  It 
was  executed  for  James  Barker,  Esq.,  one  of  his  parishioners.  Stuart 
was  so  delighted  with  the  painting,  that  he  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Barker, 
"  I  nevor  wish  to  paint  him  again.  This  is  the  only  pcture  I  ever 
painted  that  I  have  no  desire  to  alter ;  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  it" 
A  friend  conversing  with  Sprague,  the  poet,  regarding  this  inimitaUe 
Ukeneea,  advised  him  to  go  and  see  it,  fiHT  it  was  worth  s  pilgrim 
five  miles  on  foot  Sprague  replied,  ''I  will  go  and  see  it"  Our 
poet  remarked  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  of  handsome  men, 
''  but  I  will  say  that  Horace  HoUey  was  a  man  of  great  personal  mas* 
online  beauty."  When  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  his  flowing  gown, 
and,  asHuming  the  air  and  attitude  of  the  (urator,  b(dd  and  expressiTSi 
threw  his  eyes  around  him  on  the  gazing  audience,  the  scene  itself 
was  eloquent  '^  His  voice  was  mellow,  rich,  and  silver-toned,  thrill- 
ing at  times,"  says  Caldwell,  in  the  eulogium,  '^  with  the  very  essence 
of  mdody."  His  enunciation  was  dear,  distinct,  and  aptiy  varied. 
His  manner  was  graceful  and  animated,  and  his  action  was  so  eiiective 
that  the  whole  audience  would  be  irresistibly  overpowered.  HoUaj 
was,  as  one  remarked,  a  sun  in  the  firmament  of  pulpit  eloquence,  at 
whose  appearance  ''  all  the  constellations  pass  away,  and  make  ne 
noise."  His  widow  graphically  said  of  him,  in  the  beautiful  memdr 
which  she  published,  that  '^  he  had  clear  and  bright,  yet  expressive^ 
black  eyes.  His  hair,  in  his  youth,  was  black,  fine,  and  silky.  As  be 
advanced  in  life,  it  gradually  retreated  firom  his  fiiir,  polished  forehead, 
until  but  a  remnant  was  left  upon  one  of  the  most  classic  heads  ever 
displayed  to  view."  What  Holley  once  remarked  oi  WhitefieM  well 
applies  to  himself,  that  he  has  left  his  &me  to  rest  upon  the  record  of 
his  own  personal  eloquence ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Stills 
man  and  Holley  were  the  most  eloquent  pastors  that  ever  graced  the 
Boston  pulpit 

President  Holley  resigned  the  oversight  of  the  university  in  1827, 
with  the  expectation  of  an  invitation  to  a  new  church  in  Boston.  On 
his  passage  firom  New  Orleans  te  New  York,  he  died  of  the  yellow 
fever,  July  81, 1827,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  yeais.    His  widow 
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Kfcs  proMI  o0r  dorokion  to  tw  iiMnMiy  of  iMr  inMMnl  BKm  lAdt- 
ii^  dm  if  ihe  iMdmiiigM  Ui  wbSmb  in  heroiip,MUl  one^  nddnoik 
Awn,  tp  Iwep  hjg  nyiiMiinB  6for  ii6Mr  her  hetrt.  Ho'W0zqiiirileljr|Midiitio 
k  her  baming  ntmtifeof  hb  last  iiKniieiitB  at  sea !  *'Beei  and  qiiet- 
aenifeiBoiitofibeqiieetim,"  ny8liftr8.Holk7;  ^^aalfll^darkrooBi,* 
bed  of  eiiitable  dimeDeioiiB,  with  oonetant  and  careibl  atteDdallti^ — aagr 
ooe  cureniDstuioe  indiided  in  the  word  home,  had  been  mem  than  lux- 
ury. Let  those  who  wooM  leani  the  fall  meaning  of  that  deawat  of  aH 
names  ezperienoe  a  distreesing,  panlysng  iUneas  at  sea,  and  thej  will 
know  its  ML  import  Hitherto,  no  one  had  expressed  a  ftar  of  dan- 
geroos  disease  on  board,  so  little  do  we  ftel  and  understand  impending 
0?il.  It  now  beoame  oafan,  and  there  was  time  and  opportnni^  to 
attend  to  the  snfiring  and  helpkss.  The  danger  of  Dr.  Honey's  sit- 
nation  bJBoame  too  iqppaient  His  eyes  were  half  elosed  —  his  mind 
wandering.  The  same  medidnes  were  repeated,  the  doses  doubled, 
and  all  other  means  of  relief  implied,  which  the  kind-hearted,  though 
unskilled,  in  their  goodness  could  command.  The  disease,  which  in 
its  early  stages  might,  perhaps,  have  been  checked,  had  now  acquired 
fiyroe  and  strength,  and  soon  triumphed  over  one  of  the  finest  coostita- 
tioDS,  as  wen  as  most  brilliant  of  intellects.  The  fiftti  of  the  disease, 
and  the  thirty-first  of  the  month,  was  the  &tal  day. 

"  The  sun  rose  in  aU  the  brightness  and  intense  heat  of  a  tR^iieal 
ngion.  Itwasadeadcahn.  Not  a  breath  of  air  skimmed  the  surfiice 
of  the  sea,  or  fiumed  the  baming  brow  of  the  saflerer.  The  writer  of 
Ais  article,  who  still  lay  in  silent  anguish  a  speechless  spectator  of  the 
scene,  expected,  whfle  conscious  of  anything  but  distress,  to  be  the 
next  victim ;  and  who,  losing  at  times  tXL  sense  of  suflering  in  the 
womanish  feeling  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  there  not  being  a 
female  hand  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  of  humanity,  has  a  confused 
reconection  of  horror  of  the  solonn  looks  of  the  passengers  pacing  to 
and  fino  upon  the  deck;  of  a  deathlike  stillness,  brdcen  by  groans  and 
half-uttered  sentences ;  and  of  a  little,  soft  voice  trying  to  soothe  the 
last  moments,  and  to  interpret  the  last  accents,  of  his  dying  parent 
An  this  she  heard,  without  sense  enough  to  request  to  be  carried  to  the 
spot,  or  to  realise  that  it  meant  death.  When  the  groans  and  BpuuB 
Ittd  ceased,  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  release  fixmi  pain  —  a  temporaiy 
sleep.  When  aU  was  hushed,  and  the  rqwrt  of  pistols  and  the  fumes 
if  baming  tar  announced  the  fetal  issue,  trusting  in  that  divine  Bdng 
Into  whose  presence  she  expected  soon  to  be  ushered, — believing,  as  &r 
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as  ilBieotio&  hftd  exerdaoi  th»t  the  aepandaoii  iris  Imt  fior  a  litde  qm^ 
-^«be  hQwd  with  the  finimeflB  of  deBpair,  and  with  aiknt  awe,  the  pari- 
11^  waters  reoeive  the  scarce  breathless  form  of  him  who  had  been  har 
pride  and  boast,  as  he  had  been  the  admiration  of  all  to  whom  he  was 
joMnm, — his  winding-sheet  a  doak,  his  grave  the  wide  ooean,  his  mon- 
ument the  everlasting  Tortogas !    All  this  she  heard,  and  lives." 

The  lamentof  his  lonely  and  devoted  widow  will  ever  afiect  the  heart 
of  sjDqpathy : 

<•  0  !  Iiad  he  Uved  to  T«toh  Ids  iia«i?e  land. 
And  then  ez|dnd,  I  wonld  have  btoned  the  stnund ; 
But  where  my  hasbftiid  lies  I  maj  not  lie. 
I  cannot  oome,  with  broken  heart,  to  sigh 
O'er  Ml  bYod  dust,  and  strew  with  flowers  his  turf ; 
His  pillow  hath  no  ooysf  Imt  the  surf: 
I  maj  not  pour  the  soul-drop  from  mine  eye 
Near  his  oold  bed ;  — ^^he  slumbers  in  the  wsto. 
0  !  I  will  lore  the  lea,  because  it  is  thy  grsTe." 


LEMUEL  SHAW. 

JULT  4,  1815.    lOR  TBS  TOWN  AUTHOBITm. 

In  the  admirable  performance  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  we  find  an 
explanation  of  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party  amongst  us  to  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  magnanimous  and  prompt  conces- 
sion that  the  contest  has  strengthened  the  bonds  of  our  political  union : 
''  We  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  danger  which  we  once  feared  fitxn 
the  ascendency  of  French  power,  and  the  more  contaminating  influence 
of  French  principles,  is  forever  removed.  The  secret  spell,  whieh 
seemed  to  bind  us  in  willing  chains  to  the  conqueror's  car,  is  forever 
broken.  No  sophistry  can  again  deceive  us  into  a  belief  that  the  canae 
of  Bonaparte  is  the  cause  of  social  rights,  or  orsate  a  momentary  sym- 
pathy between  the  champion  of  despotism  and  the  friends  of  civil 
liberty. 

<<  One  of  the  most  alarming  points  of  view  in  which  the  sinene 
opponents  of  the  late  war  with  England  regarded  that  measure  w«8| 
^t  it  tended  to  cement  and  perpetuate  that  dangerous  and  disgraoeftil 
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The  ooouiMratl  restnctms  of  Amerkm  correipopM,  fa 
prineipk  and  in  object,  irith  the  continental  Byatem  rf  France.  Wa 
declared  war  at  the  moment  when  Napolecm  had  prepared  the  niiole 
fvoe  of  hia  empire  to  strike  the  laet  &tal  Uow  againat  the  Hbertiea 
of  Euqw,  by  the  oonquest  of  Rneaia.  Of  the  diameler  of  thai 
irar  we  haye  (rfken  expreesed  our  strong  and  decided  opinion ;  and  it 
18  not  my  deaign  to  anticipate  the  sentence  of  censnre  and  con- 
demnation which  history  will  pronounce  on  its  anthers.  Let  xm 
rather  turn  from  the  revolting  subject,  to  the  more  grateful  task  rf 
contemplating  the  lustre  whidi  it  has  giyen  occasion  to  shed  on  the 
American  character.  0!  who  shall  hereafter  recollect  the  gat 
kntry  of  our  little  navy,  the  memorable  exploits  of  our  ocean  heroes, 
their  skill  and  bravery  in  battle,  their  moduation  in  victory,  their  dig- 
nity even  in  defeat,  without  hi^ier  emotions  of  pride  and  satisfitttion 
in  the  name  and  character  of  an  American?  That  navy,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  finite  of  better  counsels,  had  survived  only  amidst  the 
utter  contempt  and  neglect  of  those  whose  administration  it  has  since 
^  contributed  to  embkson.  But  it  has  justified  the  ardent  hopes  and 
realized  the  high  expectations  of  its  early  and  constant  firimids,  and 
redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  country.  It  is  now  justly  the  fiivoirite 
of  all ;  the  nation  are  its  patrons,  and  it  must  and  will  be  cherished. 
I  certainly  mean  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  the  late  American 
army,  when  I  say  that,  in  most  instances,  they  have  well  sustained  the 
high  military  reputation  which  crowned  the  arms  of  America  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Fas  est  %h  hoste  dooeri,' 

"  '  If/  said  Gen.  Burgoyne  in  his  memorable  defence  before  Parlia- 
ment, '  there  can  be  any  persons  who  continue  to  doubt  that  the  Amer- 
icans possess  the  quality  and  faculty  of  fighting  (call  it  by  whatever 
name  they  please),  they  are  of  a  prejudice  that  it  would  be  very  absurd 
longer  to  contend  willi.'  This  reputation,  the  battles  of  Niagara, 
of  Plattsburg  and  the  Mississippi,  will  have  no  tendency  to  impair. 
In  this  review,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  mention^ 
with  merited  commendition,  the  courage,  the  spirit  and  patriotism,  of 
the  American  militia.  Sensible  of  the  danger  as  well  as  the  burthen 
of  supporting  a  large  standing  force,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  America 
to  arm  and  discipline  her  citizens ;  and,  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
to  intrust  the  safety  of  the  country,  in  some  measure,  to  their  zeal  and 
dimrage.    The  vigorous  defence  of  Plattsbursr,  of  Baltimore  and  New 
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Orleaiis,  has  weD  justified  II16  omfidenoe  xeposed  in  tf^  Imayadd, 
ivith  pride  and  with  pleasure,  that  the  alaerily  irith  which  the  militia 
of  Maaaachnsette  recently  rallied  at  the  call  of  their  illuatrioos  cUe^ 
in  whose  judgment,  courage  and  patriotism,  they  justly  reposed  unUoH 
ited  confidence,  the  ardor  and  discipline  they  exhibited,  the  patienoe 
and  courage  they  manifested,  proved  —  if  proof  were  wanting  —  tiat 
the  soil  of  fireedom  will  never  be  surrendered  by  its  proprietors,  but 
with  their  lives." 

Lemuel  Shaw  was  bom  at  Barnstable,  Ja^.  9, 1781;  and  was  the  son 
of  Bev.  Oakes  Shaw,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  tiat 
town,  by  Susanna  Hayward,  his  second  wife.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  young  Lemuel  entered  Harvard  College ;  and,  on  his  graduatioii 
in  1800,  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue  with  Timothy  flint  and  Abiel  l^d* 
brook,  on  the  excellence  of  the  Chreek  language.  On  leaving  oollegei 
being  ambitious  to  disencumber  his  beloved  fiither  of  the  expenses  oC. 
his  education,  he  became  usher  at  the  Franklin,  now  the  Brimmer 
School,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Asa  Bullaid. 
Here  we  cannot  forbear  to  state  that  our  own  Charles  Sprague,  the 
immortal  poet  of  Boston,  was  then  a  scholar  at  this  public  sdiooL: 
YHio  can  estimate  the  influence  of  such  minds  on  youthful  geniusi 
Mr.  Shaw  engaged  in  legal  studies,  during  a  period  of  three  years, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  &mous  David  Everett,  a  counsellor,  and 
author  of  the  memorable  poem  for  youthful  oratora,  the  first  lines  of 
which  are — 

«<  Tou  'd  Boarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  publio  oa  the  stage." 

We  find  in  Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw  a  remark  of  Mrs. 
Peabody,  his  mother  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  President  Adams,  expressed 
in  her  letter  to  him,  dated  Sept  2, 1801 :  "  Your  cousin,  Lemuel  Shaw, 
is  studying  law  in  Boston.    He  is  a  superior  young  man." 

In  1805  Mr.  Shaw  was  an  entered  attorney  of  Suffolk  bar.  He 
was  representative  of  Boston  in  the  State  L^islatnre  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  from  1811  to  1816 ;  and,  <m  the 
institution  of  the  Washington  Benevolent  Sod^,  in  1812,  was  elected 
its  secretary.  Mr.  Shaw  married,  Jan.  6, 181o|  Elizabeth,  a  dauj^ter 
of  Josiah  Knapp,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  died ;  and  he  married,  the 
second  time,  Hope,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Savage,  of  BamstaUa^ 
to  whom  a  lady  made  the  happy  allusion, — ''  There  is  Hope  in  the 
Judidary," — at  the  centennial  celebration  of  his  native  town.    la 
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1811  he ffTean iddr«B farthe Mjnaobiiiotto VsammfMtl^  Bb 
VM  eketed  to  die  Stito  oonventkni  on  the  renaknof  d^ Dnngtfiwttaf^ 
lAere,  in  lui  •rgomenta  (»i  the  judiciary  and  oither  poinftB,  he  evaned 
gnatwndom;  and,  in  the  year  snoeeeding,  he  me  one  of  ihe  eiten 
of  the^Seneral  Laws  of  the  State,  revised  and  adapted  to  the  MMod- 
nenta  of  the  oonvention. 

In  the  year  1822  we  find  Mr.  Shaw  m  the  Stoto  Senate,  al  whioh 
period  he  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Logidatore  on  » 
oity  charter  &r  Boston.  We  venerato  the  man  who  deriaed  our  char- 
tond  ri^ts.  It  was  CShief  Justice  Shaw,  then  an  eminent  coonainor, 
•*-1he  sage  of  Tbimount, — who  drafted  the  city  charter,  in  Ihe  cem- 
mtttee  of  the  town,  and  wrote,  also,  the  act  of  incorporation  estaUidH 
kig  the  city  of  Boston,  granted  by  the  General  Oourt,  Feb.  28, 1822, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourteenth  section,  regarding  publio  IheatroB 
and  exhibitions,  and  the  act  establishmg  a  Police  Court,  which  wera 
drafted  by  Hon.  William  Sullivan,  and  went  into  operation  at  the 
same  time ;  both  acts  constituting  the  system  of  municipal  fgmas^ 
ment  The  original  bill  fiar  a  city  charter  is  on  file  in  the  Stele 
aidii?es,  and  is  pertly  in  the  hand-wiiting  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw^ 

Every  avenue  to  an  invasion  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  diartar 
ahonU  be  guarded  with  a  jealous  eye.  At  the  period  of  its  constnift- 
tion,  a  party  was  strenuous  that  eabh  ward  should  elect  its  own  aUev- 
man.  This  was  vigorously  opposed,  as  creating  the  wards  into  petlgr 
democracies,  overtoming  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Council ;  and 
even  though  they  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  it  would  lead  to  a 
strife  of  wards.  In  addition  to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Council,  they  are  invested  with  important  executive  duties,  without 
regard  to  local  interests.  Bather  tolerate  the  minor  evils  of  a  ooik 
servative  charter,  than  endure  greater  by  submitting  to  party  caprice. 
In  a  careful,  conservative  spirit.  Justice  Shaw  has  avoided  both  the. 
exduaiveness  of  aristocracy  and  the  arbitrary  severity  of  democrsK^, 
weaving  the  whole  system  on  a  purely  republican  basis.  The  argu<* 
ments  for  the  inviolate  preservation  of  the  charter  urged  by  the  elder 
Quincy  tend  to  its  pcmetuity.  Our  city  is  indebted  to  the  ocean?* 
bound  cape  for  many  (n  its  most  eminent  civil  and  mercantile  men. 

Lemud  Shaw  is  the  successor  of  Isaac  Parker,  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  over  which  he  has  presided 
since  his  appointment  under  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  since  his  inauguration 
IB  September,  1880,  at  which  period  he  was  a  representative  in  the 
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JNti  Tagitilitaie.    He  is  aedior  FeDow  of  tbd  CorpoEi^ 
SfKkg^  whkh  importeit  stfttioii  he  has  honorably  filkd  sinoe  his  eleo- 
HiP,  in  18S4.    He  IS  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
Pli  Scieiioes,  of  the  MassaohiuettB  Historical  and  of  the  New  En^bnd 
^jSMakgio  Histcnjcal  Societies. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  doYation  to  the  head  of  the  State 
,  Justice  Shaw  has  made  records  of  the  legal  transactions 
his  snperintendenoe,  ccmiprisiDg  nearly  fifty  volumes,  of  several 
hmdred  pages  each,  lettered  ''  Minutes  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Jiaiieial  Court,"  handsomely  bound  in  substantial  Russia  backs, — 
pmg  him  fiusilities  to  recur  to  former  decisions,  and  learn  of  the 
liow  to  operate  on  the  present  He  could  not  bequeath  tb  the 
library  of  Suflfolk  any  amount  of  money  that  would  compare  with  * 
llsi  inestimahle  value  of  audi  a  legacy  as  these  volumes  of  Court 


.;  Ifnth  the  exception  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  a  more  profound  dviliaa 
graced  the  ermine,  in  New  England.  He  disccnns,  at  a  glance, 
in  a  case,  that,  to  an  ordinary  intellect,  would  require  protracted 
Ha  is  unblemished  in  private  life,  and  greatly  esteemed  for 
KIPk  courtesy,  candor,  and  ready  acts  of  charity.  His  sagacity  and 
gptCntion  are  proverbial,  and  his  influence  on  the  bench  is  almost 
mAoat  bound.  He  is  rather  corpulent,  and  near  the  common  height 
|C  Wtti,  with  dark-blue,  piercing  eyes,  that  play  amid  expressive  &a- 


^  Justice  Shaw  has  ever  felt  a  devoted  veneration  of  his  parents. 
9it  Biother  was  a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  intellect; 
of  his  &ther,  the  venerable  pastor  of  Barnstable,  he  thus  warmly 
himself^  in  a  speech  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  that 
Sepl  8,  1889 :  ''  Almost  within  sij^t  of  the  place  where  we 
aliU  stands  a  modest  spire,  marking  the  spot  where  a  beloved 
|Uker  stood  to  minister  the  holy  word  of  truth,  and  hope,  and  salva- 
IIpi^  to  a  numerous,  beloved,  and  attached  people,  for  almost  half  a 
.  Pious,  pure,  simple-hearted,  devoted  to  and  beloved  by  his 
,  never  shall  I  cease  to  venerate  his  memory,  or  to  love  those 
knew  and  loved  him.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  some  who  knew 
and  of  many  more  who,  I  doubt  not,  were  taught  to  love  and 
his  memoiy,  as  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  of  their  childhood." 
He  is  remarkaUe  for  social  qualities,  and  his  conversation  is  citea 
replete  with  wisdom  and  amiable  vivacity  that  one  is  sure  to  be  the 
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better  bt  his  fodety.  The  ientiment  here  adviDoed,  and  pren  hj 
Urn  at  the  edebratioo,  so  chataotenaee  the  man,  that  it  is  a  choiee 
memento:  ''Oqpe  Cod,  our  beloved  Birth-place:  Majr  it  be  the 
muraery  and  the  home  of  the  social  yirtnes, —  a  place  which  all  her 
sons  and  danghters,  whether  present  or  absent,  may,  for  oratories  to 
come,  as  in  centuries  past,  ddij^t  to  honor  and  to  loye."  The  passage 
herewith  transcribed  is  taken  from  the  song  written  for  the  occasioii, 
bj  William  Hayden,  Esq.,  oar  late  honored  postmaster  of  Boston : 

<•  To  traoe  your  d«bi  to  old  Gipe  God 

It  noodi  no  bruh  or  naUrt 
Hmto  '8  Dimmooik,  Gray,  and  Thaoliery  too» 

The  SetrMB,  and  Gerarge  HaUett ; 
Some  Bonrioa  we  have  dome  tlie  States— 

From  OS  yoa  get  your  law,  sir ; 
There 's  Mr.  Baeiett — he 's  yoor  derk, — 

And  there  *0  Chief  Jiutaoe  Shaw,  lir." 

Justice  Shaw  gaye  the  following  sentiment  at  the  first  anniyersary 
of  the  Gape  God  Association,  celebrated  in  Boston,  Nov.  11, 1851 : 
^The  Gabin  of  the  Mayflower :  The  Conventi<m  Hall  of  the  Pilgrims, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  whose  light  has  emanated  a  blaze  of  consti- 
tational  freedom  which  has  lighted  up  every  mountain  and  penetrated 
every  valley  of  our  land." 

In  addition  to  productions  already  named,  Ghief  Justice  Shaw  has 
published  his  Inaugural  Address;  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Ipswich,  1882 ;  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Court-house,  in 
Worcester,  1845;  Charge  to  the  Jury  in  the  trial  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Webster,  in  Bemis'  edition. 

What  Justice  Shaw  said  of  his  predecessor  in  office  may,  with  great 
emphasis,  be  applied  to  himself:  ''His  judicial  character  must  stand 
upon  the  published  reports  of  his  judicial  decisions,  which  now  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  legal  learning.  These  will  form  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  £Eune,  and  constitute  a  large  claim  upon  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  posterity."  In  transposing  what  Justioe  Shaw  once 
said  of  the  law,  to  the  lawyers,  we  may  remark  of  him,  that,  having 
been  nurtured  by  an  enlightened  philosophy,  invigorated  by  sound 
learning,  and  polished  by  elegant  literature,  he  has  been  an  efficient 
mpportor  of  constitutional  liberly . 
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WILLIAM  GALE. 

JULT  4,  1815.    FOR  THB  WASHINOTON  SOGTBTT. 

WiLLAM  Gals  was  bom  at  Waltham  in  the  year  1792,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1810.  He  became  a  oounaeUor-at-law, 
and  practised  in  the  old  State-house.  He  was  a  warm  adherent  of 
the  Delnocratic  party,  and  a  firequent  oontribator  to  the  Chronicle. 
The  papers  of  the  day  said  of  the  oration  (delivered  at  the  Colombian 
Coffee-hoose,  for  the  Washington  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Gale  was 
president  in  1817),  that  it  was  a  patriotic,  spirited  and  elegant  per- 
formance. Mr.  Gale  was  the  legal  solicitor  of  the  Republican  Instita-  • 
tion,  on  its  foundation,  in  1819.  Possessing  talents  tending  to  an 
honored  eminence,  it  is  related  that  he  descended  to  habits  of  inebria- 
tion,—  an  infirmity  peculiar  to  men  of  literary  genius, —  which  reduced 
him  to  poverty,  and  doomed  him  to  the  House  of  Industry,  which, 
according  to  the  records,  he  last  entered  Nov.  6,  1889,  when,  being 
attacked  with  the  small-pox,  he  was  removed  to  Rainsford  Island  on 
the  19th  inst,  where  he  died„  Nov.  21, 1889,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

**  Now  there  he  Ues, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rererenoe." 


GEORGE  SULLIVAN. 

JULT  4,  1816.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AlTTHORirnB}. 

Was  a  son  of  Gov.  Sullivan,  and  bom  in  Boston  February,  1782 ; 
entered  the  Latin  School  in  1791,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1801,  when  he  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  the  importance  of 
national  character  to  the  United  States.  Was  a  counsellor-at-kw ; 
and  married  Sarah  Bowdoin,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  L.  WmUmipb 
He  was  secretary  to  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  when  minister  to  ftftim 
Was  the  governor's  aid-d^-camp,  and  a  member  of  the  Anoieiit  aad 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in  1811.    Was  captain  of  the  New 
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KnghiMJ  Ghurdfl.  Judge-advocate  of  the  fiist  military  difiaioiL  Wtt 
preaident,  in  1818,  of  Boeton  Fuel  Society  for  the  Poor.  Waa  a  rep- 
xeaentative,  and  a  senator,  in  the  State  Le^udatore.  His  reaidence  baa 
been,  for  many  yean,  in  New  York. 

Oeneral  Hmnphries,  who  gave  a  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  town 
aittliorities,  remarked  of  Mr.  SuIIitan's  performance,  at  the  head  of  this 
article :  "  The  orator  of  the  day  has  been  your  fidthftd  oi^gan,  in  ptih 
novmcing  conciliatory  doctrines,  in  incolcating  liberal  and  mdepeodent 
sentimentB,  and  recommending  a  jnst  and  wise  system  of  policy.*' 

Unlike  his  oninent  brother,  John  L,  he  was  a  repnblieui  (^  the 
Democratic  school.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Historical 
Society.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  polished  manners  and  truly  estimable 
rqmtation,  and  the  honored  brotiber  of  "William  and  Richard 
of  this  State. 


ASHUR   WARE. 

JULT  4,  1816.    FOB  THE  WA8HIN0T0K  SOGDEIT. 

Was  bom  at  Sherburne,  and  son  of  Joseph  Ware,  a  respectable 
fiirmer,  and  bom  in  1783.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1804,  at  which  time  he  took  part  in  a  forensic  disputation,  Whether 
the  law  of  nature  be  equally  applicable  to  individuals  and  nations. 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Cambridge  from  1807  to  1811,  and  professor  of 
Greek  from  that  period  to  1815.  He  was  an  attomey-at-law  in  Bos- 
ton, 1816,  and  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  in  company  with 
Henry  Orae.  In  1817  Mr.  Ware  removed  to  Portland,  and  deliv- 
ered another  oration  on  our  national  independence,  in  that  town.  In 
1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Bowdoin  College, 
which  he  occupied  until  1844.  In  1834  he  was  president  of  the 
Portland  Athenseum,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society.  He  has  been  many  years,  from  1822,  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
IMatrict  Court  of  Maine.  In  1830  Judge  Ware  married  Sarah  M<Nr- 
and  has  one  son  at  college.  In  1839  he  published  Reports  of 
argued  and  determined  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
lor  die  District  of  Maine,  from  1822  to  1889,  printed  at  Port- 
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Sbis  18  a  ifork  of  greal  Iqpl  leanung.  Judge  Ware  was  the 
Secretery  of  State  finr  Maine,  <m  its  separation,  in  1820. 
^iJMge  Ware,  in  eaiiy  life,  entered  the  field  of  democracy,  and 
■nnly  espoused  its  canse.  His  brilliant  talents,  displayed  in  die  two 
■inDS,  show  him  a  devoted  champion  for  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
■Arm  decided  opponent  to  the  Hartfin^  Gonyention.  They  are  valna- 
l»  vseoids  of  the  party  feeling  of  the  day.  He  said  of  Samuel  Dex- 
Btj  4ttt  he  indifpandy  frowned  on  all  attempts  to  impair  the  constitu- 
ili^  or  setcr  the  Union.  We  do  not  belieye  the  judge  indulges,  after 
il*«zp«rieiiee  of  thirty  years,  riews  like  the  following,  extracted  from 
hi  Portland  oration:  ''Mr.  Ames,  the  oracle  of  our  aristocratic 
MId,  feelingly  lamented  that  we  had  not  in  this  country  the  materials 
br  establishing  a  monarchy  similar  to  that  of  England.  We  had  no 
and  great  fiunilies  who  were  looked  up  to  with  that  submissive  rev- 

which  is  inspired  by  the  inherited  greatness,  the  family  pictures. 
f-I  may  so  remark,  of  andent  nobility.  But  the  times  are  much 
■ftoved  since  he  wrote.  All  difficulties  vanished  before  the  enter- 
■in^  geniuses  of  1814.  This  man  will  surely  make  a  very  good 
Itthe  of  Norfolk,  and  here  is  an  Earl  of  Essex  waiting  for  his  patent 
f  Botnlity.  A  hopeful  train  of  titled  great  could  be  quickly  formed. 
Im  icMr  the  king !  Who  shall  we  cbthe  with  the  awful  rob^  of  maj- 
ity  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  sublimity  of  genius  and  the  transcend- 
Hi  digni^  that  is  worthy  to  be  encircled  by  the  glories  of  the  crown  / 
foChing  so  easy.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  which  is 
■r  model,  that  a  pasteboard  king  is  the  best  of  all  possible  monarchs  ; 
nd  so  we  will  crown  —  the  sage  of  Northampton !  Queen  Mab  was 
■sy  at  her  fiury  work.  Mitres  and  diadems,  and  stars  and  ribbons, 
lere  dancing  before  the  eager  imaginations  of  these  titled  dreamers. 
1st  the  angel  of  Peace  arrived,  and  the  air-drawn  phantoms  of  the 
■ries  vanished  before  the  wand  of  the  powerful  enchanter.  Th(^ 
lAilarating  visions  of  a  heated  fancy,  the  ^  thrones  and  dominions  and 
rinoedoms,'  the  stars  and  diadems  and  mitres,  just  as  the  pilgrims 

St  the  vricket  of  their  political  heaven,  were  taken  by  this  rude 
irind,  and, 

•<  Upwhirled  tloft, 
Fl0w  o*er  the  backside  of  the  world  hi  off» 
Into  ft  limbo  Uiye  ftnd  broad,'* 

\b  'ttDoent  receptacle  of  all  the  abortive  and  unfinished  worlD  tf 
•ad  an  tbo  muhiformed  follies  of  men,  of  politician^ 
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and  lofisr'B  lighs,  and  Pope's  indnlgeDoes,  yekpl  in  oUen  time  tht 
^  Ftoadiae  of  foois.'  Aiid  there  niay  the  sparkling  glories  of  die  Neir 
Kngland  nxxiaidiy,  tlie  eroeees  and  oonnets,  that  charmed  the  inking 
and  sleeping  fimoies  of  oar  political  legeneratori  dnndier  in  nndi»> 
tarbed  repose,  ynth  the  cowls  and  hoods,  the  relics  and  rosaries,  of 
religKHis  delirium,  till  the  day  of  the  general  resarreetien ; "  and  in 
another  passage  of  like  satirical  ran.  Got.  Strong  is  alladed  lo  ae  our 
inrindble  Washington,  in  firowning  majesty,  curbing  his  impetnoos 
steed,  at  the  head  of  htt  Northampton  ddvalry.  His  very  name  naa  a 
tower  of  stiength,  and  of  whom  Pkdne  thus  emphasiies  in  Bnk  New 
England: 

'*  Old  IfiiimlmwItH*  hundnd  hills. 

Amktf  and  chAot  the  mfttiii  loog ! 
A  retlm's  aoolidiii  the  ircilkin  fills, — 

The  Federal  siiii  returns  with  Strong." 

As  an  ofltet  to  the  insinuations  on  the  "good  Duke  of  Norfolk," 
— meaning,  we  presume,  Usher  Ames, —  we  will  quote  a  sentence  fion 
his  eulogy  on  Washington,  that  ''government  was 


integri^  without  mystery,  and  in  so  prosperous  a  course,  that  it 
wholly  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence;"  and  this  was  an  opinion 
formed  after  being  in  Congress  during  the  entire  administration  of 
Washington.  A  royalist  would  not  say  this;  and  Samuel  Dexter,  the 
great  political  rival  of  Fisher  Ames,  pronounced  the  eulogy  over  his 
unburied  remains. 


EDWARD  TYRRELL  CHANNING. 

JULT  i,  1817.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTH0BITIE8. 

Was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  L,  Dec  12,  1790.  He  received  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1819,  the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  was  the  orator  for 
the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  in  1818 ;  became  a  counsellor-at-law, 
and  married  Henrietta  A.  S.,  daughter  of  William  EUery,  Esq.,  of 
Newport,  April,  1826 ;  has  been  the  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  ever  since  1819.  At  that  period  he  became  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review.    The  oration  delivered  in  1817  was  pso- 
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i&  Ae  pranBMof  IWiifail  Moavoe^  urbo  was  then  on  a  low 
Hew  KnglaiKJ.  He  wm  aatlior  (^  the  Memoir  of  WiDkm 
Mhiyi  one  of  the  sigDen  of  the  Dedarationof  Iiidep0iidenoe,of  whom 
(k  JAen  Blikta  thst  he  died  while  he  was  reading  Tnll/g  OfSoes,  in 
The  Ber.  Umiiani  B.  Chaaning  has  oharaeterized  his  brother 
ae  ^  the  antiopuurj  of  the  fionily." 

Oiamung'  rea^ned  his  oflke  at  the  dose  of  the  acadiemie 
1851y  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fsmitj  at  that  period, 
he  has  exercised,  in  fi^nmng  and  eokivating  the  taste  of 
aaooessiTe  eiaases,  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one,  jntybablj, 
oouiected  with  the  eoQege.  He  is  hims^  a  writer  of  a  yigorons 
SA  mgolariy  pore  English  style.  His  taste  is  Betvexe,  and  his  crit- 
8li  peroqitioli  keen.  The  oontribations  of  Mr.  Channing,  at  two  long 
in  the  North  American  and  other  periodicals,  and  the  admi- 
leetares  delivered  to  his  classes,  haye  impressed  Hie  public,  both 
eotof  the  cdlegewaHs,  with  hia  rare  powers  as  both  writer  and 
One  of  the  most  nsefol  of  his  dnties,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rkboriooa  and  wearisome,  has  been  the  reading  and  correcting  the 
of  the  sladents.  Perhaps  in  this  way,  qniet  and  nnostenta- 
flMNigh  it  has  been,  his  power  has  been  most  genially  and  per* 


FRANCIS  GALLEY  GRAY. 

JULT  i,  1818.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIES. 

F&ANCI8  Callbt  Orat  was  bom  at  Sakm.  He  was  a  son  of 
Eiastenant-govemor  William  Gray ;  received  his  preliminary  education 
the  care  of  William  Bigelow  and  Jacob  Enapp,  and  graduated  at 
GoUega  in  1809,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  an  oration  in  Eng- 
W§k  Ha  was  a  priyate  secretary  of  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
|||l^  Msaioa  to  Bnasia.  He  read  hiw  with  Hon.  Judge  Prescott,  and 
lllpBH  m  ooonseBor  at  Suffi>&  bar.  He  has  been  a  representatiye,  a 
m/ttttf  and  a  mflmber  eC  the  Govenior's^  GeonciL  He  was  a  pran- 
(qpttf  the  Boston  Adiennom;  amember  of  the  Academy  of  isii  and 
and  eomsponding  seaeiary;  •  trostee  of  the  State 
88 
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Hoqiittl,  aft  Woroesler,  on  its  ettablidimeiit ;  a  tnistoei  iJao,  cf  tibe 
I|i86achii8eit8  General  Hospital,  at  Boston,  and  a  Fellow  of  Hanrud 
CJoUfige  from  1826  to  1886. 

Mr.  Ghray  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  literary  writers  among 
nSy  and  was  an  early  contributor  to  the  North  American  Be?iew.  His 
performance  delivered  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kiq)pa  Society,  at  GambridgCi 
in  the  year  1816,  was  printed  in  the  third  yolume  of  that  periodicaL 
The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  best  producticms  in 
ihe  whole  range  of  Boston  oratory.  In  the  year  1882  Mr.  Gray  pro* 
nounced  a  centennial  oration  on  Uie  birth  of  Washington,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  State  authorities,  in  which  he  felicitously  characterixed  llie 
mind  of  Washington  as  of  ''  exact  proportions,  and  severe  simplid^, 
without  a  fioilt  for  censure,  an  extravagance  for  ridicule,*or  a  blemish 
for  regret"  Mr.  Gray  has  somewhat  devoted  his  mind  to  antiquarian 
pursuits.  He  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  has  been  an  editor  of  several  volumes  of  its  published  col* 
lections.  He  was  the  author  of  Bemarks  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay ;  and  was  editor  of  the  Code  of  1641,  known  as  the  Body 
of  Liberties,  both  of  which  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  this  societj. 
One  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Gray,  which  indicates  the  greatest  tal- 
ent, is  the  treatise  entitled  '*  Prison  Discipline  in  America,"  the  basis 
of  which  comprises  the  arguments  advanced  by  himself  at  the  animated 
discussion  on  Prison  Discipline  Beform  which  occurred  during  a  period 
of  seven  adjourned  meetings,  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  the  summer 
of  1847.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  and  had  been  several  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  state-prison  at  Charlestown.  He  was  a  decided  supporter 
of  the  social  system  of  associated  labor,  an  object  of  philanthropy  to 
which  he  was  tenaciously  devoted,  that  has  long  prevailed  in  our  state- 
prison.  An  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Gray,  by  Aleiuinder.  is  in  the 
family.    * 

Li  an  oration  of  Mr.  Gray,  for  the  Phi  Beta  E^appa  Society  of 
Brown  University,  delivered  in  1842,  in  which  he  states  that  the  gen- 
eration now  rising  into  active  life  in  America  is  destined  to  exert  a 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  but  of  the 
whole  human  race,  he  points  out  the  dangers  and  duties  of  the  people. 
We  find  the  following  ingenious  argument,  in  this  excellent  performance, 
in  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  sustain  its  political 
freedom.     "  The  question  which  the  statesmen  of  Europe  wish  to  have 
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settled  18  tihis,'^  says  Mr.  Gray;  " wlieiher  a  natioD,  exteiisiY8j  popa* 
Ions,  and  wealthy  enoagh  to  defend  itself,  unaided,  against  all  aggres- 
tton,  and  maintain  its  fleets  and  annies  without  summoBlng  its  oitiseiis, 
on  OTery  alann  of  war,  fix)m  tb^  daily  occupations  and  their  firesideSi 
to  the  field,  thus  letting  the  mere  sound  of  the  trumpet  interrupt  all  the 
pursuits  of  peace, —  to  make  all  the  internal  improyements  which  mod- 
em  science  is  perpetually  suggesting, — to  establish  the  division  rf 
labor,  and  the  competition  for  success  in  every  pursuit,  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  the  useful  arts, — to  promote  the  cultivation  of  scioioe 
and  literature,  and  supply  the  innumerable  wants  of  civilized  life, — 
whether  such  a  nation  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  the  citizens  possess  equal  rights  and  equal  political 
power,  without  a  degree  of  anarchy  as  intolerable  as  despotism  itself. 

'^  Where  else  in  the  world  can  they  look  for  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  to  this  country,  where  only  the  elements  of  the  problem  are 
found  united  1    Already  its  population  has  so  increased  that  it  is  sur- 
passed in  this  respect  by  only  four  European  nations ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  period  we  now  contemplate,  if  the  rate  of  increase  be  the  same 
as  hitherto  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  equalled  by  none 
but  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia.    Without  meaning  to  dwell  on  this 
point,  there  is  one  light  in  which  I  would  present  it  to  you,  somewhat 
striking.     So  rapid  has  been  our  increase,  that  the  number  of  persons 
of  European  descent  now  living  on  the  surfiice  of  these  United  States 
is  greater  than  the  whole  aggr^te  number  of  the  dead,  of  all  genera- 
tions, of  the  same  race,  that  lie  buried  beneath  it     Surprising  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and  this  in  a 
form  so  simple  that  I  will  venture  to  state  it  even  here.     Taking  a  gen- 
eration to  be  the  period  during  which  as  many  persons  die  as  existed 
at  its  commencement,  and  supposing  the  population  to  be  exactly  doubled 
in  the  period  of  a  single  generation;  b^n  your  settlement  with  one 
thousand  inhabitants.     At  the  end  of  the  first  generation,  you  have  one 
thousand  dead  and  two  thousand  living.    At  the  end  of  the  second  gen- 
eration, you  add  the  same  number  — two  thousand  —  to  both,  making 
three  thousand  dead  and  four  thousand  living,  which  last  number  you 
add  to  both  at  the  end  of  the  third  generation ;  and,  as  you  add  at  the 
end  of  each  generation  the  same  number, —  that  is,  the  number  living 
%t  its  commencement, —  both  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  will  always  remain  the  same,  and  the  living  will 
always  exceed  the  dead  by  the  number  with  which  you  began.    Now, 
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Ah  if  OB  llie  aapporilioQ  thrt  the  popuJation  csaedy  doiAki  ii^  Hi^l 
period  of  one  geMnftioiiu  But  9V  popuktioii  ip  finuid  to  inontie 
nmok  fi»ter.  Ife  douUoi  in  ksB  tbaa  twenty-finir  7091^  and  has  dooe 
flo  from  the  hf^nning;  bo  that,  in  &ct,  the  number  of  the  fiying  fior 
— Teryfiur — ezeeedallieirtxde  mighty  oongregation  of  the  dead.  Ab 
long  aa  the  aame  late  of  aoraaae  ahaH  oontinae, —  and  nodiing  has 
liidierlo  diecked  it, — this  iriSL  alwaja  be  ao;  and  the  diiU  that  opene 
its  eyea  to  the  light  thia  day,  and  livea  to  see  old  age,  wH  ckee  thaa 
on  an  enqfare  of  one  hundred  and  aeventy  milliona  of  people.  ShonJUl 
our  inatitationay  tfierefinre,  be  beneefbrth  anooeaafulfy  administered^  it 
win  no  longer  be  objeoted  that  the  population  is  too  naall  fiir  a  aatia- 
ftotory  experiment'' 


FBANKLIN  DEXTER. 

JULT  4,  1819.    lOfR  IHI  TOWN  AUTBOBmB. 

*^  The  eoloniata  became  independent,"  says  Ur.  Dexter,  '*  becaiiae 
^  Aej  had  alwaya  been  free;  finr  it  ia  (miy  by  the  long  eigoyment  of 
SbOTty  that  men  could  be  fimned, — for  a  oonteat  of  liberty  m^  their 
ruling  paaaion; — and,  thonj^  they  disclaimed  any  iriah  to  be  inde- 
pendent until  they  solemnly  declared  diemselyes  so,  they  were  alwaya 
^etoated  by  a  spirit  that  could  not  leave  them  bng  dependent  on  a  for- 
eign power.  It  was  a  dear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  it,  that  were  the  sole  and  consist- 
ent causes  of  the  Revolution.  Not  the  mere  impatience  of  oppression 
4kat  sometimes  wakes  even  a  degraded  people  to  resistance,  to  avenge 
Aheir  wrongs,  rather  than  to  assert  their  rights, —  which  groans  and 
struggles  in  confinement,  till  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be  lost, 
and  then  breaks  out  in  violence  and  uproar, —  not  to  change  the  gov- 
enunent,  but  to  annihilate  it ;  not  to  redress  the  evils  of  society,  but 
to  sweep  away  society  itself  We  have  seen  such  a  revolution,  and  we 
may  be  proud  that  ours  had  nothing  in  common  with  it  We  have 
a  great  nation  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  bursting  like  a  vol* 
»,  only  to  ehower  down  destruction  itself) —  leaving  its  cokesal  Sana, 
^duk,  bare  and  blasted,  with  no  grandeur  but  its  terrors.  Such  was 
aot  our  Bevdiution;  but,  like  the  fire  in  oar  own  forests^  not  scattered 
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he  hmi,  oi  mxUeai  or  ftiiy,  bat  delibenitdy  to  ibd  root  of  die 
rth  of  ago,  whidi  tottered  ud  &U  before  it,  odIj  that  from  iti 
8  mght  rule  a  new  creatioii,  when  all  was  green  aad&ir  and  fioar- 
ig.  The  world  has  learned,  by  these  expmments,  that  dvil  liberty 
ot  a  mnahroom,  that  grows  up  in  a  night  from  the  fiJlen,  rotten 
k  of  despotism;  but  a  hardy  plant,  that  strikes  deep,  in  a  sound 
•lid  Bl<ml7  gatlien  strength  wHh  yeuB,  till  oppi«88ion  ^^^^ 
hadow.  Our  present  situation  is  a  living  proof  of  the  differenee 
be  two  events.    Liberty  never  yet  was  the  work  of  an  outraged 

incensed  popuhoe, — ad  well  might  a  whirlwind  plant  a  para* 

I" 
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ranklin  Dexter  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  and  was  son  of  Samuel 
ter,  the  profound  civilian  and  fiunous  orator, — of  whom  Callender 
latly  said  that  '^  he  hasa  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  ekxjuenoe  which 
tB  around  the  heart,  without  ever  entering  it," — and  was  a  warm 
eale  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Samuel  Dexter  and  The- 
lus  Parsons  were  at  one  time  against  each  other  in  the  court  at 
ham.  Rufiis  Chneen  Amoty  had  hunted  up  all  the  authorities,  and 
A  a  txmxk  at  each.    Mr.  Dexter  recpxested  his  attorney  to  take  a 

beside  him,  and  hand  the  authorities  as  he  wished  them,  which 
led  the  best  possible  Opportunity  of  hearing  every  word  that 
^  the  lips  of  that  great  man.  Placing  one  foot  upon  a  chair,  and 
Dg  his  arms  across  his  breast,  Mr.  Dexter  began;  and  such  a  stream 
■floning,  without  noise  and  without  eflfort,  as  he  poured  out  for  four 
Mf  one  never  heard  before;  it  was  like  pouring  water  from  a  flask. 
ons  made  several  attempts  to  interrupt  him.  At  last,  Mr.  Dexter 
ed  to  him  and  said :  "  BCr.  Parsons,  if  you  have  an  overflow  of  Wit, 

the  goodness  to  reserve  it  for  the  close ;  you  have  already  driven 
ral  Ideas  out  of  my  head."  The  Chief  Justice,  Dana,  remarked, 
swet  mind,  Mr.  Dexter ;  if  he  should  deprive  you  of  as  many  more, 
would  still  have  enough  left  for  Mr.  Parsons."  Mr.  Dexter  was 
ilomed  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  evening,  without  the  use  of  a 
I,  often  till  towards  eleven  o'clock ;  and  so  absorbed  was  his  mind 
he  would  quit  his  office  without  locking  the  door,  and  his  landlord, 
lookseller  (m  the  lower  floor,  often  found  it  necessary  to  wait  until 
Dexter  left  the  office,  in  order  to  make  it  secure  for  the  ni^t 
nel  Dexter  is  said  to  have  written  a  condensed  aiadysis  of  the  evi* 
Bi  of  Christianity,  which  n  one  of  tiie  most  oondusive  argumsnts 
writt^  by  a  civilian. 

88* 
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nranUin  Dexter  graduated  at  Hanrard  CoU^  in  1812,  on  wlueh 
oooaaion  he  took  part  in  the  disoiiaaion,  whedier  eztenaiTeDeaB  of  terri- 
lovy  be  £iyorable  to  the  preservation  of  a  republican  government.  He 
la  a  coonseUor-at-law,  and  married  Catharine  Elinbetfa,  a  daughter  of 
Hon.  William  Preecott  He  ma  a  member  of  the  dtj  Council  in 
1825 ;  ma  commander  of  the  New  England  Guards,  a  rqxresentatiTe 
and  senator  in  the  State  Legblature,  and  the  United  Stales  District 
Attorney  br  Massachusetts. 

When,  in  July,  1841,  the  yenerable  Judge  Davis  resigned  the 
judicial  station,  Mr.  Dexter  was  requested,  by  the  members  of  the 
Suflblk  bar,  to  make  known  to  him  their  high  sense  of  respect  and 
veneration;  and  he  perfiirmed  the  dutj  with  felicitous  grace,  in  hij^y 
effective  terms.  ''It  can  rarely  happen,"  said  he,  ''that  a  judge 
who  is  called  upon  to  decide  so  many  delicate  and  important  questionB 
of  property  and  personal  right  should  have  so  entirely  esci4>ed  all 
inq>utation  of  prejudice  or  passion,  and  should  have  found  so  general 
an  acquiescence  in  his  results.  Our  filial  respect  andaflbctionfor  your- 
sdf  have  constantly  increased  vrith  increasing  years;  and,  while  we 
adax)wledge  your  right  to  seek  the  repose  of  private  life,  we  fed  that 
your  retirement  is,  not  less  than  it  ever  would  have  bem,  a  loss  to  the 
profession  and  the  publia  May  you  live  long  and  haj^ily, —  as  long 
as  life  shall  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  you,  and  so  long  will  that  life 
be  a  blessing  to  your  firiends  and  society." 

Mr.  Dexter  has  been  an  eminent  pleader  at  the  bar;  and  the  ingenu- 
ity with  which  he  contended  against  the  searching  Webster,  in  the  trial 
of  the  Enapps  for  the  murder  of  White,  is  in  the  memory  of  many. 
Possessing  brilliant  talents  and  strong  reascming  powers,  Mr.  Dexter 
would  have  risen  to  elevated  public  life,  had  he  not  retired  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  literary  ease.  The  beautiful  criticism  on  landscape  painting, 
firom  his  polished  hand,  extending  through  thirty-five  pages  of  the 
North  American  Review,  in  which  he  discerns  no  reason  why  painters 
should  not  arise  in  our  day  to  surpass  all  that  was  effected  by  Claude, 
Gaspar,  or  Salvator,  and  expresses  the  decided  opinion  that  he  has 
seen  no  landscapes  painted  since  the  days  of  Titian  superior  to  those  of 
Allston,  indicate  him  to  be  as  tasteful  in  the  fine  arts  as  he  has  been 
profound  in  legal  learning.  We  are  of  opinion  that  we  neither  over- 
state, nor  exaggerate,  in  the  remark  that  Mr.  Dexter  has  been  one  of  the 
most  acute,  Ipgical  reasoners  at  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  but  few  competitors 
felt  safe  in  an  argument  with  him. 
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SAMUEL  ADAMS  WELLS. 

JULY  4,  181f .    VOB  THB  WASHINGTON  SOGtBTY. 

I 

.  'Was  a  son  of  Thomas  WeUs,  who  married  Hamiah,  daughter  of 
Qm.  Samuel  Adams.  He  mis  president  of  the  Atlas  Insurance  Com- 
PH17,  and  married  Margaret  Gibbs.  Mr.  WeUs  was  a  tenacious  advo- 
Mte  of  the  Democratic  par^,  and  prepared  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Ovreapondence  of  Gov.  Samuel  Adams,  his  grand&ther,  comprising 
▼olumes  in  manuscript,  which  it  is  said  were  disposed  of  to  Greovge 
the  historian.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  calamitjr, 
the  purchaser  should  cause  it  to  be  printed.  Whitcomb  said  of 
QBT  American  Gate, 

*<  Eclipeed  by  merit,  riTals  all  sabmh, 

*  lAying  their  withered  Urards  at  thy  ftet** 
-  J 

*  Mr.  Wdb  was  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Bepublican  Listi- 
•■lion,  originated  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Glough,  Nov. 
10^  1818.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  was  its  first  president.  Its  annual 
ilMlmgB  occur  on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  incorporated  Feb.  18, 
1819.  The  late  Hon.  James  Lloyd  founded  a  political  library  for  this 
iiqxMrtant  engine  of  the  party. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Wells  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  convention 
rerising  the  State  constitution,  and  engaged  in  public  debate.  At 
town-meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Jan  2,  1822,  on  the  subject  of  a 
diPf  diarter  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  the  word  city  be  stricken 
M^  and  the  word  town  be  inserted,  as  a  substitute.  He  died  Aug. 
Ii;i840. 
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^THEODORE  LYMAN. 

JULY  4,  ISaO.    FOB  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  22, 1792.  Rev.  Joseph  8.  Buckmiiister 
wm  lis  private  teacher,  at  Waltham ;  entered  Exeter  Academy  in 
1804;  was  a  graduate  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  became  a  mer- 
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ditnt,  md  married  Mary  E.  Henderson  in  1820,  by  whom  be  bad 
Ibeodore  and  Cora.  He  waa  a  repreaentatiTe  in  1825,  and  in  1824  a 
senator,  in  the  State  L^Jalatore.  He  engaged  in  miStaiy  life ;  was, 
in  1821,  the  lientenanft  of  die  Ancient  and  HonoraUe  Artillery  Com- 
pany, an  aid-de-camp  to  Got.  Brooks,  and  brigndier-general  of  the 
Boston  miStia.  He  was  Ibyor  of  Boston  in  1884  and  '85,  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  chj  stuned  by  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  aad 
the  dark  hoes  of  intolemnee.  This  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
time  when  the  disgraoefol  Garrison  riot,  and  the  destruction  «f  Aa 
Ursnline  Convent,  distorbed  the  peace  of  the  old  metropolis  of  the  Btij 
State.  Gen.  Lyman  was  the  sathor  of  Diplomaey  of  die  Umfted 
States  with  Foreign  Nations,  2  vols.  8va,  1826;  The  Fditioal  State 
of  Italy,  8vo.,  1820 ;  Three  Weeks  in  Paris,— the  result  o£  his  visit  te 
France ;  and  an  account  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  addressed  to  te 
feir-minded  and  well-disposed,  &voring  the  motives  of  that  body,  pub- 
lished in  1823.  He  was  presicbit  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society; 
was  president  of  the  Farm  School  three  years,  and  a  member  of  tiie 
Massachusetts  Historical  and  the  New  Rngland  Genealogic  ffistorical 
societies. 

Our  own  city  of  Boston  has  never  been  honored  with  a  more 
munificent  native  citiien  than  was  Mayor  Lyman,  for  the  last  half-oen* 
tnry;  besides  his  {nrivate  diarities  to  the  suflfering  diildren  of  abject 
poverty.    It  was  said  of  Lyman, 

"  He  is  sraeioos  if  he  be  obsenred ; 
He  bath  a  tear  Ibr  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  daj  ibr  melting  charitj." 

Mbjot  Lyman,  on  the  foundation  of  the  State  Beform  School,  at 
Westboro',  which  he  ori^nated,  was  the  secret  donor  of  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars  to  this  institution, —  a  secret  not  publicly  disclosed 
until  after  his  decease ;  and  by  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  same  institution,  in  addition  to  his  previous  gifts. 
He  bequeathed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boston  Farm  School,  which 
had  previously  received  his  gifta,  and  t^  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  died  at  Brookline,  July 
17, 1849. 


HENRT  ORNE. 

JULT  4,  1810.     fOB  IHB  WASHINGTON  80CIEIT. 

Was  bom  at  Marblehead,  and  married  Frances  Bojd,  dang^ter  of 
William  Little,  of  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Dartmontfa  College  in 
1812;  was  a  ooonsellcMr-at-Iaw,  and  married,  a  second  time,  Sempronia^ 
Ae  sister  of  his  first  wife;  was  an  appraiser  of  the  Boston  cnstomS) 
and  one  of  the  committee  on  the  dty  diarter.  He  was  a  judge  of  the 
Polioe  Ooort,  and  of  the  dtj  Oooncil  in  1822. 

CoL  Ome  was  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  ready  writer. 
He  was  an  editw  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  and  a  liberal  contribator  to 
the  Boston  Statesman.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  GolunH 
bus,  oripnally  publislMd  in  the  Boston  Bulletin,  to  which  are  added 
two  letters  to  Qen.  Duff  Green,  in  1829.  They  are  valuable  as 
unfolding  the  differences  of  the  Jackson  par^.  C!oL  Ome  finally 
remoTcd  to  OxGnd,  Me.    He  was  a  warm-hearted  and  patriotic  man. 


CHARLES  6REELY  L0RIN6. 

JULY  4,  1821.    lOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBS. 

Was  last  of  the  orators  for  the  town  authorities,  of  whose  perform- 
ance an  eminent  politician,  the  late  Dr.  William  Ligalls,  remarked, 
that  it  was  the  only  oration  on  our  national  independence,  that  he  had 
ever  heard,  which  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  or  an  end.  Li  alluding 
to  the  result  of  the  conyention  for  revising  the  State  constitutioUi 
Mr.  L(»ring  remarks  that  it ''  aflfords  convincing  proof  of  ihe  stability 
of  a  government  which  they  so  impressively  proclaim  to  be  founded 
on  the  aflfections  and  confidence  of  its  citizens.  Let  the  advocate  of 
the  degrading  maadm,  that  man  is  inccqpable  of  self-government,  con- 
template the  scene  of  moral  grandeur  which  this  event  unfi}lds;  let 
him  behold  the  feverence  and  affection  with  which  the  numerotts  del- 
egates of  a  finee  people  approach  the  institutions  of  their  anoeatorSi 
to  eflfect  those  alterations  which  a  change  of  political  situation  had 
rendered  essential;  let  him  observe  the  impressive  sense  of  reqpoiMh 
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ibOity,  the  unity  of  dengn,  the  solemn  eunestneBB,  whidi  perrade  dieor 
deliberations,  the  digniftsd  and  manly  deference  with  which  prejndioeB 
and  preconceiyed  opinions  are  yielded  to  the  force  of  tmtfa  and  reason, 
and  the  feelings  which  prompt  a  Toluntary  and  simultaneoos  homage 
to  that  reveted  patriot  [John  Adams]  who  happily  remains  to  see,  in 
the  pride  of  its  strength,  the  temple  he  assisted  to  raise ;  let  him  view, 
in  the  result  of  their  labors,  a  confirmation  of  all  the  essential  princt- 
pks  of  our  constitation ;  and,  foUowii^  them  to  their,  homes,  let  Um 
see  them  difiiising  an  increased  love  and  veneration  for  the  institntioDS 
of  our  country,  without  carrying  with  them  a  feeling  of  party  ani- 
mosity, or  local  jealousy,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  repaUio. 
Let  him  look  still  further,  and  contemplate  the  submissicm  of  the  reo* 
ommendations  of  these  ddegates  to  the  decision  of  their  constitoentB; 
and,  instead  of  the  eagerness  for  change,  characteristic  of  eyery  other 
than  a  fiee  people,  let  him  yiew  our  fellow-citizens  rejectii^  most  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  clinging  with  fond  yeneration  to  the  institn* 
tions  of  their  fathers,  scarce  willing  to  touch,  even  widi  a  spaxing 
hand,  the  edifice  in  which  they,  had  so  happily  and  securely  dwelt, — 
and  then  let  him  renounce  a  doctrine  so  insulting  to  our  race  and  to 
God!" 

Charles  Greely,  a  son  of  Hon.  Caleb  Loring,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
May  2,  1794 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1804,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1812,  when  he  pronounced  the  salutatory  oration 
in  Latin ;  and,  at  an  exhibition,  he  gave  an  oration  on  ^'  De  Uteris 
Bomanis."  He  read  law  in  Boston  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Jackson 
and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard ;  and  at  Litchfield,  in  1818,  under 
Hon.  Judges  Reeve  and  Qonli,  of  the  latter  of  whom  Mr.  Loring  once 
remarked :  '^  The  recollection  is  as  firesh  as  the  events  of  yesterday, 
of  our  passing  along  the  broad  shaded  streets  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  villages  of  New  England,  with  our  inkstands  in  our  hands, 
and  our  portfolios  under  our  arms,  to  the  lecture-room  of  Judge  Gh)uld, 
—  the  last  of  the  Romans,  of  Common  Law  lawyers  —  the  imperson- 
ation of  its  genius  and  spirit  It  was,  indeed,  in  his  eyes,  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  reason,  by  which  he  measured  not  only  every  principle 
and  rule  of  action,  but  almost  every  sentiment  Why,  sir,  his  highest 
visions  of  poetry  seemed  to  be  in  the  refinements  of  special  pleading ; 
and,  to  him,  a  nan  sequUur  in  logic  was  an  oflfence  deserving,  at  the 
least,  fine  and  imprisonment, —  and  a  repetition  of  it  transportaticm 
fiurliSli"  Jtfr.  Loring  is  an  eminent  counsellor,  and  married  Anna 
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Brace,  in  1818.  His  seoond  wife  was  Mary  Ann,  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Judge  Patnam,  formerly  of  Salem,  whom  he  married  in  1840.  His 
third  wife  was  Mrs.  Cornelia  Amory  Goddard. 

The  oJQSce  of  Mr.  Loring  is  on  the  site  of  that  occupied  by  John 
Adams  in  1770.  In  1884  he  prepared  the  report  of  the  city  com- 
mittee on  the  destruction  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  prq)osing  an  indem- 
nity to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  that  outrage.  He  was  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  of  Bev.  Dr. 
Lowell's  religious  society,  and  has  been  one  of  the  corporation  of  Har^ 
Yard  University  from  1888.  He  was  a  decided  friend  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  and  drafted  its  act  of  incorporation.  He 
delivered  for  this  institution,  Feb.  26,  1845,  at  the  Odeon,  an  address 
on  the  Relations  of  the  Bar  to  Society,  exhibiting  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  l(|gal  profession.  Were  Shakspeare  now  living,  he 
would  not  include  Mr.  Loring  in  the  malediction,  '^  The  first  thing  we 
do,  let 's  kill  all  the  lawyers."  Li  1847  Mr.  Loring  gave  an  effisctive 
speech  in  the  Senate-chaimber  in  &vor  of  the  ^'air-line"  railroad  rente 
to  New  York,  in  contest  with  Mr.  Choate,  when  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  a  cool,  deliberate  speaker,  '^  with  great  concentrate ve  power 
and  logical  force,  while  Mr.  Choate  is  all  excitement,  wit,  and  imagina- 
tion." He  was  the  moderator  of  a  political  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov. 
7, 1845,  when  Webster  and  Winthrop  argued  on  the  Native  American 
abstraction,  and  was  president  of  the  Suffolk  Whig  Committee  at  that 
period.  Li  1848  he  was  president  of  the  Webster  Whig  Club,  organ- 
ised previous  to  the  nomination  of  Zachary  Taylor.  His  arguments 
fi>r  the  Eastern  Railroad,  Boston  and  Woonsocket  corporations,  have 
been  published. 

When  the  coalition  Legislature  of  1851  proposed  to  the  peqple  to 
call  a  convention  for  an  alteration  of  the  State  constitution, — which  was 
decided  by  the  people  in  the  negative,  at  the  election  of  State  (^cers 
fiur  the  year  ensuing, —  Mr.  Loring,  who  had  been  requested  to  speak 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov.  7th,  of  that  period,  having 
engagements  beyond  his  control,  declined  the  invitation,  and  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  county  committee,  from  which  we  make  extracts,  as  it  is 
a  firagment  in  politi(»l  history  worthy  of  record : 

'^  The  only  pretence  of  right  to  change  the  constitution  in  iha  man- 
ner proposed,  which  I  have  seen  stated  or  heard  of,  is  the  asmmed 
principle  that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  the  ri^t^  at  any  tint, 
and  in  any  manner  which  may  seem  meet  lo  tfaem,  to  dMngt-tfadr^ni 
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of  gofenuoMOt;  aod  that  thii  is  a  right  whkh  is  not  and  damol  be 
controDed  by  any  oonstitational  oompaot  or  {sfoviinoB.  The  obnooa 
fiJlacy  of  which,  as  it  se^ns  to  me,  consists  in  confimnding  the  orig- 
inal rig^t  to  form  such  a  oonstitationas  the  majority  mij^t  dect  irben 
entning  into  the  ecmtract,  with  the  assumed  right  d  sabeeqaeDdy 
Tkdating  and  breaking  it  at  pleasore, —  forgetting  that,  in  mcrab  as 
well  as  in  the  law,  althon^  it  maybe  optional  whether  or  not  to  eoAer 
into  a  compact,  no  right  exists,  after  its  formation,  to  diaregud  or  Tiolate 
its  obligations. 

''  This  doctrine,  thus  boldly  announced  and  rindicaied,  if  soondi 
leads  directly  and  obriously  to  the  conclusion,  that  die  whole  or  any 
part  of  our  present  constitution  or  feature  of  goverment  may  be 
changed  at  picture,  by  a  mere  expression  of  the  will  of  a  mqcrity  of 
the  pecqple,  howe?er  announced  or  ascertained  i^and  that  a  despotiam, 
an  aristocracy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  pure  democracy,  in  which  eTery  cHi- 
len  Totes  upon  all  public  measures  and  appointments,  may  be  at  ai^ 
time  substituted  for  our  republican  form  of  government;  and  that  these 
changes  may  be  made  from  one  to  any  other,  whenever  and  as  often  as 
such  majority  may  see  fit  to  will  them.  And,  however  improbable  we 
may  imagine  such  changes  to  be  under  existing  circumstances,  their 
mere  possibility  is  a  true  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine ;  and 
their  probability,  however  remote,  would  be  vastly  increased,  should  the 
public  mind  become  demoraUsed  by  the  prevalence  of  such  an  ofMnion. 

'^  Under  the  existing  constitution,  and  the  powers  of  the  Legislatare, 
which  are  wholly  derived  from  it,  I  perceive  no  more  right  in  the  Soi- 
ate  and  House  to  call  or  organize  a  convention  of  the  people  for  altering 
the  constitution,  than  exists  in  any  other  body  of  individuals,  gatha:«d 
together  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  that  may  choose  to  unite  for 
that  end.  And  any  attempt  at  such  alteration,  excepting  in  the  man* 
ner  provided  by  the  constitution  itself,  seems  to  me  nothing  short  of 
actual  revolution, —  it  being  in  principle  the  same  thing,  whether  suck 
change  be  made  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  any  other  action  of  the  major- 
ity coercing  an  unwilling  minority  into  a  surrender  of  their  constita^ 
tional  rights. 

''  Our  national  constitution,  and  those  of  many,  if  not  of  all,  the  other 
StateSi  contain  some  qualification  or  restriction  of  the  power  of  a  mere 
IIM^otity  of  the  people  to  alter  their  provisiims ;  and  are  intoidM  for 
Ike  obrious  purpose,  among  others,  of  protecting  the  minority.    They 

which  the  majority  have  agreed  to  impose  upon  then- 
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selves  for  the  common  safety  of  all,  that  we  may  live  under  govern- 
ments of  law,  and  not  of  men ;  and,  unless  they  are  sacredly  regarded 
and  obeyed,  there  can  be  no  audi  thing  as  constitational  liberty  or 
protection ;  and  every  man  holds  his  life,  freedom  and  property,  upon 
no  safer  tenure  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  bare  migiority  of  the  people, 
acting,  as  it  often  has  been,  and  often  again  may  be,  under  wild  dda- 
sion,  or  the  influences  of  corrupt  &ctions." 

Mr.  Loring  said  of  Hon.  Juc^  Hubbard,  in  addressing  the  members 
of  the  Suffolk  bar,  on  his  decease,  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  completing 
his  studies  under  his  guidance,  and  entered  the  forensic  arena  under  his 
auspices,  as  his  associate  in  the  profession;  and  how  grateftd  and 
refreshing  will  ever  be  that  recollection  of  the  kind  manners,  the  hon- 
est love  of  truth,  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  with  which  he  exercised  his 
high  powers!  and,  in  directing  his  address  to  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  so 
long  the  compeer  of  Judge  Hubbard,  he  described  them  both  as  the 
Achilles  and  Hector  of  the  forum. 

Mr.  Loring  is  one  of  the  profeundest  advocates  of  the  Suffolk  bar, 
remarkd)le  for  persevering  energy, — one  who  throws  his  whole  soul 
in  his  profession,  to  which  he  is  intensely  devoted,  and  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  said, 

*'  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law. 
And  nerer  yet  oonH  frame  mj  will  to  it. 
And  thereibre  frame  the  law  to  mj  wUL" 

A  oompetitor  at  the  bar  thus  characterised  Mr.  Loring,  for  the  ear- 
nestness he  ever  infuses  into  his  arguments,  by  the  conviction  he  seems* 
to  entertain,  for  the  occasion,  that  the  cause  he  happens  to  sustain  is 
founded  in  truth  and  in  right,  whatever  that  cause  may  be.  "Indeed, 
I  know,"  continues  his  rival,  "  that  Mr.  Loring  would  not  engage  in 
one,  unless  he  were  satisfied  that  it  had  two  honest  sides ;  and  whatever 
that  cause  may  be,  I  know  that  my  friend  will  lend  his  whole  soul  to 
die  work.  I  know  that  he  acquires  a  deep  conviction, —  or  something 
that  passes  for  a  conviction  with  others,  and  probably  for  the  time  being 
amounts  to  it  in  his  own  mind, —  that  there  will  be  great  injustice, 
alarming  injustice,  irretrievable  injustice,  unless  the  rights  of  his  di- 
eBts,  as  he  understands  them,  are  maintained."  His  fidthfidness  to  his 
cause,  and  his  ability,  are  proverbial.  Mr.  Loring  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  <rf  the  New 
€tonealogic  and  Hktorical  Society. 

84  ..     - 
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GERRY  FAIRBANKS. 

JULY  4,  1821.    FOR  THE  WASHINGTON  BOOISIT. 

Was  bom  at  Dedham,  in  1782 ;  was  a  hatter,  on  Washingtcm-Btroet, 
in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New  England  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Arts  and  Manufiustares.  In  1822  Mr.  Fairbanks 
was  one  of  the  petitioners  of  Boston  to  the  State  Le^slatnre  for  a  city 
charter.  In  1827  he  was  an  engineer  of  the  city  fire  department  In 
1829  he  was  president  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  Independent  Fosileers,  and  colonel  of  the  Boston  regi- 
ment GoL  Fairbanks  married  Mary  Sumner.  He  was  an  amiable 
man,  of  great  public  spirit    He  died  in  Bcston,  December,  1829. 


JOHN  CHIPMAN  GRAY. 

JULT  4,  1822.    FOR  THE  CIT7  AUTHORITIES. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  Dec.  26,  1793,  and  a  son  of  Lieutenant-goy- 
emor  William  Gray.  He  married  Elizabeth  F.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
P.  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  of  the  city 
Council  five  years,  from  1824;  and  was  eminent  for  his  financial  sagac- 
ity when  in  the  municipal  government,  and  a  most  efficient  member. 
He  has  been  a  representative,  a  senator,  and  of  the. executive  council. 
While  in  the  Legislature,  his  keen  eye  was  ever  watchful  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents.  In  1821  Mr.  Gray  was  the  orator  for  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  1834  he  delivered  an  address  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1811,  on  which  occasion  his  subject  was  on  the  Diversity  of  Talents 
among  Mankind ;  and,  on  an  exhibition  day,  his  part  was  an  essay  on 
the  Effect  of  the  Passion  for  Novelty  on  the  Character  of  English 
Composition. 

*  In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Gray,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  is  a 
model  from  the  marble  quarry,  we  find  a  passage  relating  to 
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)  municipal  form  of  government  recently  adopted  in  Boston :  "  It  is 
wonder  that  we  shonld  fondly  cling  to  a  form  of  goyemment  dear  to 
r  honest  prejudices, — ^if,  indeed,  tfiey  do  not  deserve  a  better  name, 
*  alike  finom  its  venerable  antiquity,  from  its  similarity  to  the  munici- 
1  institutions  of  our  country  brethren,  and  from  a  recollection  of  the 

of  those  ancestors  by  whom  it  was  established  and  preserved, 
at  length  taught,  by  a  thorough  experience,  that  the  adminis- 

of  our  town  aflairs  in  person  was  rendered  impracticable  by  our 
mflowing  population.  The  frequency  of  our  town-meetings  became 
heavy  and  embarrassing  burden,  and  a  general  attendance  upon 
was  utterly  incompatible  with  a  proper  regard  to  our  private 
Our  ordinary  municipal  concerns  were  naturally  managed,  and 
■r  by-laws  enacted,  by  a  small  proportion  of  our  whole  number ;  and 
m  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  determine  whether  that  proportion 
hoold  be  an  evcr-dianging  assombla^,  collected  almost  wholly  by 
ocident,  or  a  body  of  r^ponsiblo  delegates,  chosen  by  the  deliberate 
nffiagcs  of  the  majority.  Convinced  that  cither  the  municipal  consti- 
Btion  which  our  ancestors  had  left  us  must  be  changed,  or  that  the 
|0od  onlcr  and  good  principles  which  it  was  the  sole  object  of  that  con- 
litution  to  cherish  must  be  impaired,  or  hazarded,  we  felt  ourselves 
oond,  by  a  regard  not  merely  to  our  own  good,  but  to  their  memory. 
>  sacrifice  the  means  to  the  end,  and  to  establish,  under  the  sanction 
f  the  Legislature,  a  government  of  representatives.  This  has  been 
ramed  with  an  accuracy  and  caution  which  will  appear  superfluous  U) 
one  who  rightly  estimate  the  importance  of  city  laws.  They  are  those. 
t  all  others,  which  touch  us  most  nearly.  We  feel  their  influence 
fSfy  hour.  The  neatness  and  beauty  pf  our  streets,  our  public  places. 
nd  public  edifices, — our  general  health,  the  quiet  pursuit  of  our 
■siness,  the  enjoyment  of  our  innocent  recreations,  our  daily  comfort.^! 
nd  nightly  repose^ —  are  all  materially  dependent  on  wise  and  wcll- 
Sficated  municipal  regulations.  Such  regulations,  by  their  effect  upoit 
■r  condition,  contribute  materially,  though  indirectly,  to  the  fomia- 
ion  of  our  character, —  for  who  docs  not  know  how  much  character  is 
Acted  by  situation,  how  forcibly  our  minds  and  hearts  are  influencc<l 
(f  our  physical  circumstances  ?  Still  more  may  the  government  of 
mry  city  control  and  guide  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  by  that 
i^lant  and  internal  police  which  checks  vice  at  its  very  spring,  and 
rarents  the  deeper  guilt  which  more  general  laws  can,  at  best,  only 
amsL    Without  sadi  a  police  among  ourselves,  the  wisest  enaetmsBts 
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of  our  Congrest  or  onr  Legisktores  ooald  do  bat  littb  to  nnder  w  • 
flguiialiiDg  aod  happy  monicipality.  This  gmft  end,  ive  denmdy 
trv8t|  will  be  mateklly  paromoted  Iqr  our  new  Ibrm  of  gofmnwnt 
But  lel  ererj  oitiie&  serioualy  xefleot,  that  it  is  BtSl  a  gOTermiMBBt  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  talents  and  fidelity  of  our  mnmeipal  offlosn 
oan  avail  us  nothing,  unless  seconded  by  the  prompt  obedienoe  and 
liberal  approbation  of  the  inhabituits  in  general  What^  indeed,  bt  xm 
inquire  for  a  moment,  is  the  origm,  and  what  the  nature,  not  only  of 
municipal,  but  of  all  puUio  institutions?  They  are  TiduaUe  onJ^  as 
instruments  for  promoting  the  happiness  and  Tirtoe  of  the  community 
where  they  exist  They  spring  from  the  character  of  the  people,  aid 
are  powerfully  efibctnal  in  strengthening  and  improving  tiial  etniMler, 
by  their  reaction." 
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Ih  the  eloquent  performance  of  our  orator,  among  other  topics,  we 
have  a  review  of  what  would  have  been  the  probable  condition  of  this 
republic,  had  the  British  arms  subdued  our  resistance :  ''  Among  the 
privileges  of  which  we  should  have  been  bereft,  that  of  freely  pos« 
sessing  fire-arms  should  be  included.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  vic- 
tors would  have  been  to  disarm  the  vanquished.  Monardis  are  too 
jealous  of  their  subjects  to  intrust  them  with  arms,  except  under  the 
strictest  inspection ;  and  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  Americans  would 
have  brought  upon  them  a  severer  chastisement  than  the  utmost  rigor 
of  this  rule  of  policy  could  inflict  Instead  of  our  militia, — the  great, 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  our  liberties, —  electing  their  own  command- 
ers, and  performing  an  easy  and  honorable  service  for  a  fow  days 
in  the  year,  our  young  men  would  be  embodied  under  officers  selected 
by  the  crown,  subjected  to  the  severity  of  regular  discipline,  and  com- 
pelled to  assist  the  regular  troops  in  fortifying  the  garriscms,  or  in 
overawing  the  other  provinces. 

^^  And  let  us  not  imagme,  that  while  Ghreat  Britain  was  pouring 
fortii  hm  resonwes  to  support  the  war, —  while  she  was  accumulating 
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flliii  of  eight  hnndred  millions  sterling, —  while  she  was  taxing  her 
||eclB  until  the  invention  of  financiers  was  exhausted,— that  we 
Ndd  bave  been  exempted.  No ;  these  provinces  woald  have  been 
to  furnish  their  proportion  of  the  public  expenses,  and  to  sus- 
I  ihm  share  of  the  burdensome  and  protracted  contest.  To  effect 
ilie  odicms  and  demoralizing  system  of  excise,  with  its  penalties 
kB  {imctionaries,  fix>m  which,  as  from  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
ptosnient  of  the  bed-chamber  affi>rds  no  relief,  would  have  been  entailed 

Eva,  as  it  is  upon  England,  fbrever.  To  the  duties  on  stamps 
iiB|K>rtatioiis  would  have  been  added  a  tax  upon  windows,  and 
Mr  on  hearths,  taxes  on  manufactures  of  every  description,  taxes 
/  Bewspapers,  and  taxes  on  law  proceedings, —  the  last  of  which 
•  been  emphatically  called  '  a  tax  upon  distress.'  In  fine,  to  borrow 
a  language  of  an  ingenious  British  writer  (in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
Bw),  taxes  would  have  been  imposed  '  on  every  article  which  enters 
e  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the  foot ;  taxes 
everything  which  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste ; 
on  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion ;  taxes  on  everything  on  earth, 
d  in  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  on  everything  that  comes  from 
ioad  or  is  grown  at  home ;  taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and  taxes  on 
wrj  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it,  by  the  industry  of  man.  Taxes 
f.Ihe  sauoe  which  pampers  man^s  appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores 
io  health ;  on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope 
hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's 
;  on  the  ribands  of  the  bride,  and  the  brass  nails  of  the  cofiin.' 
Shd  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  been  fated  to  prevail,  how  strongly 
Hd  she  have  been  tempted  to  introduce  changes  in  our  religious 
■lotions.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
already  attached  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  a  beneficed  hier- 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  govem- 
and  a  fruitful  source  of  rewards  for  its  friends.  On  the  other 
freedom  of  thought  and  practice  in  religious  matters  naturally 
to  fi'eedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion  on  political  affairs,  the  growth 
it  would  not  have  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  encour- 

Lln  place  of  the  ministers  of  our  own  choice,  to  whom  we  are 
xl  by  every  tie  of  friendship  and  respect,  inspired  by  theur 
&aiid  reciprocal  esteem,  our  pulpits  might  have  been  filled  by 
■lies  of  ^e  crown,  accompanied  by  the  proctws  and  consistary 
and  anoed  with  the  power  of  levying  contributions  fixr  ilia 
84* 
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maintenance  of  a  worsliip  which  we  do  not  prefer,  and  of  a  d^K{gj  in 
whose  appointment  we  should  have  no  voice. 

*'  If  there  are  any  in  this  assembly  who  think  this  soggestimi  too 
nnreasonahle  for  belief,  I  refer  them,  for  an  example,  to  the  ATift^it^ 
state  of  Ireland,  where  an  established  church,  possessing  a  revenue 

of  8k  milUoM  of  dollars,  is  maintomed,  by  inilitary  force,  in  luxuqr 
and  splendor,  at  the  ejq)6nse  of  an  impoverished  people,  of  whom  moie 

than  nine-tenths  reject  its  doctrines  and  embrace  another  &ith.    I  am 

ready  to  admit,  however,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 

are  not  entirely  parallel ;  and  perhaps  the  conduct  of  England  towards 

us  would  not  have  been  guided,  in  this  particular,  by  similar  viewa. 

But  it  is  sufScient,  for  my  purpose,  that  such  a  measure  had  been 

possible, —  it  is  certain  that  the  valor  of  our  ancestors  has  rendered  it 

impossible ! 

''  There  is  another  innovation,  however,  which,  if  Great  Britain  had 
succeeded,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  she  would  have  introduced 
among  us, —  I  mean,  an  hereditary  order  of  nobility.  Every  principle 
of  monarchial  policy  would  have  been  in  &vor  of  such  an  institatiQii. 
The  viceroy  of  America  would  have  needed  an  intermediate  Glass, 
dependent  (m  the  throne  as  the  fountain  of  honor,  to  give  strength  to 
his  administration  and  dignity  to  his  court  The  pride  of  the  richer 
adherents  of  the  crovm  would  have  been  gratified  by  such  distinctions ; 
the  establishment  of  a  privileged  order  would  have  assimilated  the 
provinces  more  nearly  to  the  mother  country ;  titles  had  already  been 
conferred  on  a  few  individuab ;  and  ribands,  and  stars,  and  patents  of 
nobility,  are  cheap  rewards  for  services  in  the  council  or  in  the  field. 
To  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  the  entailment  of  estates,  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  would,  of  necessity,  have  made  part  of  our 
established  law.  Property,  which  is  now  distributed  in  equal  portions, 
would,  if  thus  protected,  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number 
of  great  proprietors;  and  the  yeomanry  of  our  country  —  the  inde- 
pendent freeholders  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate  —  would  be  the 
tenants  of  some  noble  landlord.  Pensions  and  grants  of  public  lands 
would  have  been  unsparingly  bestowed ;  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
of  the  Revolution  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  chosen  objects  of 
royal  munificence ;  and  as  Monk  received  a  dukedom  from  the  hands 
of  Charles  11.,  Arnold  would  have  merited,  at  the  least,  an  earldom 
fix)m  those  of  George  m." 

Charles  Felham  Curtis  was  bom  at  Boston,  June  22, 1792 ;  entered 
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[«tfn  Bohool  in  1808,  graduated  at  Harvaid  College  in  1818, 
VM  of  the  Law  Sehod ;  engaged  in  the  study  rf  kw  under  llie 
inee  of  Hon.  William  Sullivan;  manned  Anna  Ware  SooQay, 
1^  1816 ;  and  married  again,  Maigaret  Stevenson,  the  widow  of 
Br.  McKean.  Bfr.  Curtis  was  the  first  legal  solictor  for  the 
if  Boston,  which  sMioii  he  sustained  for  several  years,  with  great 
Mo  his  reputation,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  eonstttuents.  He 
^member  of  the  etty  OounoQ  fbur  years,  firom  1832,  where  his 
NMe  in  the  practical  development  of  the  oily  charter  has  oontrib- 
to  its  perpetuity.  As  a  representative  in  ^  State  Legisbiture, 
agaoity  and  o(mciliation  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  eflieient 
IwB  of  that  boc^.  He  is  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  oneof  the  most 
Bd  praetioal  pkadoa ;  a  whole-souled,  oourteous  man;  oneof  the 
talented  and  most  judicious  advisers  of  the  Boston  bar,  remark- 
far  honest  oandmr.  He  is  <me  of  a  very  seleot  literary  and  sooial 
\  known  as  the  IViday  Night  Club,  at  which  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
fnsides.  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Boston 
\  fiehool,  which  grew  out  of  the  institution  ftr  indigent  boys.  He 
MB  of  fine  literary  parts,  and  has  been  a  firequent  contributor  to 
■Mie  jouinals,  eqpeeially  on  political  topios. 


T^" 
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JULT  4»  18S8.    fOR  IBB  WAflHIHGTQN  SOGIKrT. 


ifl  a  son  of  Samuel  Gardner  Jarvis,  and  bom  in  Boston;  gradu- 
■I  Dartmouth  College  in  1810;  was  a  oounsellor-at-hw,  and 
■d  Caroline,  a  dan^ter  of  Judge  Dana,  of  Chelsea,  N.  EL ;  and 
■d  a  second  wife,  Sarah  Eliza,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Cordis, 
iaat,  of  Boston,  b  1824.  EBs  wife  and  two  danj^ters  lost  their 
ii  die  buxniiq;  of  the  steamer  Lexington,  Jan.  18, 1840.  Li 
ke  became  an  editor  of  the  Washington  Telegraph,  in  connection 
DtfGreen.  Mr.  Jarvis  is  a  radiant  halo  of  his  eloquent  unele^ 
lU  eag^  of  the  Boston  seat  He  is  <me  of  the  readiest  political 
■  amcBgrt  us,  and  has  ezeroised  great  influence  in  the  cirde  ef 
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"Id  brettfaing  oiir  hopes  of  Eoiopean  en^ 
Jarvis,  "let  not  Gveeoe — lovely,  intereBtiiig  Greece — be  neglected 
or  fivgotten.  0  Greece !  die  cndle  of  the  poet  and  die  pfaikeopliery 
die  home  of  the  hero  and  the  statesman, —  whose  name  awakens  ereij 
soUime  recoUection,  and  whose  anoient  memory  is  hound  to  die 
American  heart  by  CTery  tie  that  literature,  science,  or  love  of  liberty 
can  weave, —  when  die  American  foigets  thee,  '  may  her  right  hand 
ftrget  her  canning ! '  Where  are  diy  glories  now?  The  fiaet  of  bar- 
barians have  polluted  thy  soil,  and  the  siroc  of  despotism  has  passed 
over  thee.  Thy  Acropolis  is  crumbled  in  ruins !  thy  Parthenon  lays 
low  in  dust !  the  Muses  have  fled  thy  Parnassus !  diy  Helicon  mur- 
murs in  vain !  the  harp  of  diy  Hcmier  is  broken !  thy  Saj^phos  are 
mute,  and  dieir  lyres  are  unstrung !  And  could  thy  suflbrings  excite 
no  sympadiy  in  the  bosoms  of  thy  royal  neighbors  ?  Gould  not  one 
fiuth,  could  not  die  worship  of  one^Lord  and  one  gospel,  could  not  the 
voice  of  humanity,  call  forth  the  Holy  Alliance  to  protect  thee,  or 
restrain  diem  frcnn  monstrous  combination  with  thy  oppiesscns?  O 
mooardis  of  Europe !  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance !  idio  claim  to  be 
Heaven's  vicegerents,  and  to  be  set  over  mankind  for  dispensing  that 
happiness  which  you  profimely  say  they  cannot  procure  for  th^nsdves, 
—  how,  in  the  days  of  your  last  account,  will  the  genius  of  injured 
Greece  stand  before  you,  and  point  her  accusing  finger  to  your  crimes ! 
She  will  say,  '  My  children  sought  refuge  among  you,  and  you  shut 
your  door  against  them !  My  daughters  were  carried  into  bondage, 
and  your  ships  transported  them !  My  sons  implored  your  aid,  and 
you  gave  it  to  their  enemies !  My  cities  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  you 
furnished  the  firebrands  !  But  for  you,  the  barbarian  had  been  long 
since  subdued,  and  my  land  the  abode  of  liberty,  peace,  and  happiness ! 
But  for  you,  the  fires  of  Scio  had  never  been  kindled,  and  die  Uood 
that  now  stains  every  blade  of  grass  in  my  violated  territory  would 
still  have  warmed  hearts  more  generous  than  your  ovm ! '  But,  how- 
ever great  the  sufferings  of  this  people,  however  formidable  their  ene- 
mies, or  however  efficiently  aided  by  Christian  kings,  yet  God  will 
prosper  their  righteous  cause,  and  scatter  confusion  among  their 
enemies.  The  spirit  of  ancient  Ghreece  is  waked  firom  the  slumber  of 
ages !  The  tongue  of  Demosthenes  is  loosed  !  the  sword  of  Miltiades 
is  drawn !  every  strait  is  a  Salamis,  and  every  sailor  a  Themistocles !  a 
Leonidas  starts  up  in  every  peasant,  and  every  mountain  pass  becomes 
a  new  Thermopylae !    And  not  only  in  Greece  shall  the  Moloch  of 
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iQjil^  be  OTerturned,  but  m  whateyer  comer  of  Europe  the  idol  can 
ftad  wonhijqpen.  The  reign  of  kings  is  a  yicdation  of  natural  right 
The  cause  of  manlrind  is  not  their  cause.  The  day  of  retributian 
^fppoaches!  The  clouds  are  gathering!  The  tempest  will  soon 
tunt!  And  when  royalty  shall  be  swept  a?Fay  in  its  avenging  fuiji 
ifm  lainbow  of  BepubUcanism  shall  span  the  heavens,  giving  promise 
fff  lasting  peace  and  security ! " 


JOSEPH  BARTLETT. 

JULT  4,  1813.    A  VOLUNTEER  ORATIOK. 

This  oration  was  delivered  at  the  hall  in  the  Exchange  Coflbe-housei 
iwbidiDgi  alsOi  a  poem,  an  ode,  and  The  New  Vicar  of  Bray, — all 
^iottai  and  delivered  by  himselfl  He  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  June 
lA,  1762;  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^  in  1782;  and  married  Ami 
Witheidl,  of  PlymoutL  He  was  a  oounsellor-at-law  in  Wobum, 
BKtnxmth,  and  Boston.  Was  captain  of  the  Republican  Volunteers, 
ii  1788.  la  1799  Mr.  Bardett  published  ''  Physiognomy,"  a  poem 
iwiled  before  the  Phi  Beta  Ki^pa  Society  of  Hiurvard  College.  He 
ma  a  senator  of  York,  Maine,  1804 ;  and  editor  of  the  Freeman'a 
Kieiid,  at  Saoo,  in  1805,  when  he  delivered  an  oration  at  Biddeford| 
Jwij  4, 1805.    He  was  a  delegate  from  Plymouth  to  the  conventioii 

lefiaing  the  State  c(Histitution,  in  1820. 

He  was  of  highly  fiiceHous  memory.    The  passage  herewith  given 
•aleotod  from  The  New  Vicar  of  Bray,  recited  after  the  delivery  of 

cralion,  at  the  Exchange  Cofiee-house : 

**  We  now  Me  much  upon  the  earth, 

£qpeoUU7  in  Boston, 
Whieh  ghres  to  nuui  a  Tigorons  birth. 

And  keeps  our  souls  in  motion. 
Boston  a  eitj  now  is  made, — 

Onr  ofl&oers  elected,  — 
Tis  best  tor  erery  class  and  trade, 

Onr  major  wHl  be  respected. 
Oar  Qoinoy,  now,  by  aU  admired,— 

The  eitj*8  pride  and  f^orj, — 
1^7  he  the  difference  neter  know 

Twin  Fsdsraltot  and  Toty. 
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Qdnqgr,  wlio  now  mlit  o'er  our  kadt 

Wm  kMp  the  oily  safe,  Bir ; 
Hi  *i  1Mb  iMiidl  viivil  to  oQunMBdt 

And  ne'er  nei^eBls  her  good,  sir. 
The  eldflfnen  win  tartle  leeTe, 

To  nUy  itmnd  the  board,  sir ; 
Ttaj  to  Uie  dtj  oherlir  oteTo,-^ 

la  thoee  we  pleee  ov  trail,  dr.*' 

He  was  author  of  a  work  replete  with  spicy  wit,  oomprkiiig  Aphor- 
isms on  Men,  Manners,  Principles  and  Things,  printed  at  Bostdii, 
1828.  Shortly  previous  to  his  decease  (Oct  27,  1827,  aged  sixty- 
six  years),  Mr.  Bardett  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  himself  wiudi 
,lie  repeated  on  his  death-bed : 

'«Tlsdoiiel  the  AM  stroke  it  giT«B, 
And  Bertlett's  fled  to  heU  or  hee?eQ ; 
ffis  friends  ipproTe  it,  and  his  fi>ei  ftpplnnd, — 
Tet  he  win  hftTe  the  Terdiot  of  Us  God." 

Mr.  Btfile^  Wheti  attending  the  fbiienl  of  Jolm  Ode,  an 
-tflinii  of  Portsmoatfi,  recited  the  folkwmg  epiti^  to  ha  meliiQKy : 

«*  God  takes  the  good, 
Too  good  by  frr  to  stoy. 
And  kates  the  bad, 
Tbe  bad  to  take  awaj.*' 


MU 


FRANCIS  BASSETT. 

JULY  4,  1824.     lOB  TEffi  CITY  AUTHORHIBS. 

Was  bom  at  Dennis,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^  in 
1810 ;  is  not  a  married  man.  He  was  a  coonsellor-at-law,  and  for 
many  years  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  of  this  State. 
Has  been  a  representative ;  was  of  the  school  committee  from  1822  to 
1826,  at  which  period  he  was  elected  to  the  city  Council.  In  1839 
Mr.  Bassett  gave  the  following  sentiment,  at  the  Gape  Cod  celebration, 
in  Barnstable :  '^  Cape  Cod :  The  first-discovered  land  of  the  Pilgrims, 
^it  will  be  the  last  to  lose  sight  of  their  virtues.'' 
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JOHN  EVERETT. 

JULY  i,  1834.    FOR  THE  WASHINGTOK  800IET7. 

E7  Everett  was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Everett,  and  was 
;  Dorchester,  February  22, 1801.  He  received  his  preliminaxy 
on  under  the  tuition  of  Masters  Lyon,  Farrar  and  Clapp,  in 
,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  finest  declaimer  in  the 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1818,  when  he  pro- 
d  an  oration  on  the  character  of  Byron ;  and  at  a  college  exhi- 
in  the  year  previous,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
il  Nations.  He  delivered  another  oration,  on  the  Prospects 'of 
»ung  Men  of  America,  before  the  senior  class,  July  14,  1818. 
iately  after  his  graduation,  he  accompanied  President  HoUey  to 
;ton,  in  Eentucl^,  where  he  became  a  tutor  in  Transylvania 
sity,  and  delivered  an  unwritten  oration,  in  the  presence  of 
w  Jackson,  that  was  eminently  successfid.  After  his  return 
Bachusetts,  Mr.  Everett  entered  the  Law  School,  at  Cambridge ; 
fter  which,  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  attached,  for  a  short 
to  the  American  legation  at  Brussels  and  the  Hague, —  his 
rother,  Alexander,  being  charge  d'affiures.  On  his  return  to 
,  he  read  law  under  the  guidance  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
atme  an  attorney  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1825.  He 
as  oneof  the  aids  of  Oovemor  Eustis.  He  was  a  bud  of  promise 
•lighted.  He  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1826. 
Everett  was  intensely  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and 

active  member  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  a  literary  and 
1  institution  of  elevated  character.  Having  remarkable  extem- 
ous  rhetorical  power,  and  great  &cility  in  argument,  he  shortly 
)  an  important  leader  among  these  spirited  young  Bostonians. 
1  superior  poetical  genius,  as  is  clearly  evinced  in  an  ode  to  St 

Church;  and  by  another  ode,  written  for  the  Washington 
r  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  and  sung  at  Concert  Hall,  July 
5.    The  first  lines  of  this  patriotic  eSiision  are  as  follows : 

'*  HftU  to  tlie  daj,  when,  indigii«it«  a  nstioa 

To  tlM  tpirit  of  wmies  for  Jiutioo  appealed; 
With  pride  claimed  the  right  of  her  gbrioos  station,  ^ 

And  trath,  tanglit  by  wisdom,  in  Talor  mealed ! 
HaU  to  thy  memory,  era  of  liberty! 
Dear  is  tlqr  nin  to  the  hearia  of  the  fVm  I  >• 
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GHIRLES  SPRAGUE. 

t 
JULY  4»  1835.    lOB  THE  CITY  AXTCHOBIXIIB. 

*'  If,  in  remembering  the  (^pressed,  you  think  the  oppnmon  onf^ 
not  to  be  forgotten,"  says  Sprague,  '^  I  might  urge  that  the  splendid 
reaalt  of  the  great  struggle  should  fully  reconcile  us  to  the  Tnadneas  of 
those  who  rendered  that  struggle  necessary.  We  may  fatgrn  the 
presumption  which  '  declared '  its  right '  to  Und  the  American  oglo- 
nies/  for  it  was  wofnlly  expiated  by  the  humiliation  which  '  acknowl- 
edged '  those  same  '  American  colonies '  to  be  '  sovereign  and  inde* 
pendent  States.'  The  immediate  workers,  too,  of  that  political  iniqaityi 
have  passed  away.  The  mildew  of  shame  will  forever  feed  upon  their 
memories ;  —  a  brand  has  been  set  upon  their  deeds,  that  even  Time's 
all-gnawing  tooth  can  never  destroy.  But  they  have  passed  away ; 
and  of  all  the  millions  they  misruled,  the  millions  they  waitld  haTB 
misruled,  how  &w  remam !  Another  race  is  there  to  lament  the  foUji 
another  here  to  magnify  the  wisdom,  that  cut  the  knot  of  empire- 
Shall  these  inherit  and  entail  everlasting  enmity  ?  Like  the  Cartha- 
ginian Hamilcar,  shall  we  come  up  hither  with  our  children,  and  on 
this  holy  altar  swear  the  pagan  oath  of  undying  hate?  Even  oar 
goaded  fiithers  disdained  this.  Let  us  fulfil  their  words,  and  prove  to 
the  people  of  England,  that  '  in  peace '  we  know  how  to  treat  them 
'  as  friends.'  They  have  been  twice  told  that  '  in  war '  we  know  how 
to  meet  them  '  as  enemies ; '  and  they  will  hardly  ask  another  lesson, 
ibr,  it  may  be  that,  when  the  third  trumpet  shall  sound,  a  voice  will 
echo  along  their  sea-girt  clifi  —  *  The  glory  has  departed! ' 

'^  Some  few  of  their  degenerate  ones,  tamting  the  bowers  where  they 
sit,  decry  the  growing  greatness  of  a  land  they  will  not  love ;  and 
others,  after  eating  from  our  basket,  and  drinking  from  our  cup,  go 
liome  to  pour  forth  the  senseless  libel  against  a  people  at  whose  fire- 
sides they  were  warmed.  But  a  few  pens  dipped  in  gall  will  not 
retard  our  progress ;  let  not  a  few  tongues,  festering  in  falsehood,  dis- 
turb our  repose.  We  have  those  among  us  who  are  able  both  to  pare 
the  talons  of  the  kite  and  pull  out  the  fangs  of  the  viper ;  who  can  lay 
bare,  for  the  disgust  of  all  good  men,  the  gangrene  of  the  insolent 
reviewer,  and  inflict  such  a  cruel  mark  on  the  back  of  the  mortified 
runaway,  as  will  take  long  fr>om  him  the  blessed  privilege  of  being 
forgotten. 
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**The0e  rade  detracton  speak  not,  we  trust,  the  feelings  of  th^ 
Time,  the  great  corrector,  is  there  £auit  enlightening  both 
nier  and  ruled.  They  are  treading  in  oar  steps,  even  ours ;  and  are 
fndaaDy,  though  slowly,  pulling  up  their  ancient  religious  and  polit- 
iopl  landmarks.  Yielding  to  the  liberal  spirit,  of  the  age, —  a  spirit 
■MA  and  filtered  here, —  they  are  not  only  loosening  their  own  long- 
■Nilul  shackles,  but  are  raising  the  voice  of  encouragement,  and 
gttf^^g  the  hand  of  assistance,  to  the  '  rebels '  of  other  climes. 
'^^^In  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  we  owe  England  much;  and  even 
^pftifl  oooaskm,  standing  in  the  midst  of  my  generous-minded  ooun- 
f^men,  I  may  fearlessly,  willingly,  acknowledge  the  debt  We  owe 
Bdand  mudi ;  —  nothing  for  her  martyrdoms ;  nothing  for  her  pro- 
WttfUkum]  nothing  for  the  innocent  blood  with  which  she  has  stained 
dit  white  robes  of  religion  and  liberty ;  —  these  claims  our  Others 
&iO<ilTu1,  and  her  monarch  rendered  them  and  theirs  a  full  acquittance 
toever.  But  for  the  living  treasures  of  her  mind,  gafnered  up  and 
w(^i^  abroad  for  centuries  by  her  great  and  gifted,  who  that  has 
at  the  sparkling  streams  of  her  poetry,  who  that  has  drawn 
die  deep  fountains  of  her  wisdom,  who  that  speaks  and  reads  and 
tfllkkB  hear  language,  will  be  slow  to  own  his  obligation  ?  One  of  your 
l^toert  ascended  patriots, — Quincy, —  he  who  compassed  sea  and  land 
tUt  Liberty,  whose  early  voice  for  her  echoed  round  yonder  consecrated 
iiJB,  whose  dying  accents  for  her  went  up  in  solitude  and  suffering 
Mill  the  ocean, —  when  he  sat  down  to  bless,  with  the  last  token  of 
^fttWs  remembruee,  the  sod  who  wears  his  mantle  with  his  name, 
iKfaeathed  him  the  recorded  lessons  of  England's  best  and  wisest,  and 
itabd  the  legacy  of  love  with  a  prayer,  whose  foil  accomplishment  we 
if«  to  witness, — '  that  the  spirit  of  Liberty  might  rest  upon  him.'  " 

XlSharles  Sprague  was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  26,  1791.  His  birth- 
is  in  a  two-story  wooden  house,  directly  opposite  Pine-street, 
wkk  Ko.  88  Orange-street  Li  1842  this  house  was  destroyed,  at  an 
lifaDfive  fone.  His  fother,  Samuel  Sprague,  was  bom  at  Hingham, 
uiff,  22,  1758 ;  was  a  mason,  and  married  Joanna  Thayer,  of  Brain- 
IM^  a  lady  of  great  decision  of  character,  who  was  highly  effective  in 
liiiA^iing  the  genius  of  her  son.  Hingham  was  the  home  of  his 
rihteilon  during  five  generations.  His  &ther  was  one  of  that  fiunous 
lit^  who  destroyed  the  British  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  December, 
ITTSi  and  was  a  tall  and  athletic  person.  When  in  the  hold  of  one 
f^tfie  tea-ihips,  where  he  was  actively  engaged,  one  of  the  party  made 
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•^iifjDB  to  Mn,  tnuk  Mow,  ib  odfof  birt  ftoe  wiIa  soiiiA  dbgiiiBe 
<iAioh,  Mr.  Bpngiie  haittoiM  to  a  flbnll  hoose  hear  the  iktsftd  of  t 
Liviurpuul  WnBT^ 


ikiMrtlj  coUeetod  a  snbistaiioe  that  Mrred  Ae  piUrpoM  hunted  at  bj 
tekuown  finemd,  when  he  dneotlj  lettufiied  to  the  work  of  destiiici&lB. 
4^  thk  time  he  was  an  appientfoe  of  one  Mr.  Edieridge,  who  infmsted 
Mtami£j  also,  in  tiib  bold  and  patarietK  ady^tnre. 

We  find,  in  Thomas'  Spy,  of  January,  1774,  the  following  grapliic 
aketoh  of  this  event,  which,  next  to  the  massacre  of  1770,  tddded  to 
liaston  the  Berolntion; 

"  Ai  DMur  beanteovB  Boirtoii  lyiag* 

On  the  gentlf-Bwelliiig  flood, 
WUhout  Jtek  or  peadaiit  flying, 

1!UNM  nVAtBd  tai-ships  rode, 
Joel  M  s^orious  Sol  mm  eefttJng, 

On  the  wharf  a  nnmnoos  «t«ir. 
Boos  of  Freedooii  fter  ftrgettinst 

Sadden^  sppeiuned  in  ytew. 
Armed  iHUi  hainmer,  tte  and  MaA, — 

We^OBS  new  ftr  warUki  deed,  —  • 

Towards  the  horbage-f rei|^hted  nwdi 

They  aj^roaohed  with  dreadftil  qpeed. 
0*er  thei^  heads  aloft  in  itaid  skj. 

Three  bri|^t  aagel  Ibnkis  were  e^en  \ 
This  was  Haaqpden,  that  was  Sfttegrt 

With  fiOr  liberty  between. 
*  Soon,'  thej  cried,  *  joor  ibes  yon  'U  banish. 

Soon  the  triumph  shaU  be  won  ; 
Searoe  shall  setting  Phoebus  Tsaish, 

Ere  the  deathless  deed  be  done.' 
Qniek  as  thought,  the  ships  were  boarded, 

Hatchee  borst,  and  chelts  dteplayed ; 
Azes^  hammers,  help  aflbrded,  — 

What  a  glorioas  erash  they  made ! 
Squash  into  the  deep  descended 

Cursed  weed  of  China's  ooast,  «- 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended ; 

Britirii  rights  shall  ne'et  be  lost 
Captains !  onoe  more  hdst  your  streamers. 

Spread  your  sails,  and  plough  the  waTO ; 
Tell  your  masters  they  were  dreamers, 

IFHien  they  thought  to  cheat  the  braye. " 

Yonng  Spragae,  when  abont  ten  years  of  age,  entered  the  Franklin 
fiMioolj  where  he  unfiniiinately  lost  the  vision  ol  his  left  eye,  by  a 
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xntaot  with  a  door-kloh.  ThiB  eTent  {nrobaUj  afioomnti,  ai  a 
,  fi)r  the  yerj  Ikmted  number  of  his  poetical  prodnoliOiiB^  fn 
^  The  achool-hoiiBe  was  looatod  in  NaBsaa-atreet;  and  the 
oooapied  bj  a  modem  edifice,  called  the  Brhnmer  School,  in 
the  mayor  of  that  name;  and  the  name  of  the  atioet  is  chained 
non-street  His  teachers^  in  the  grammar  dqiartment,  iNre 
.  Ballard  and  Lemnel  Kiaw,  both  of  whom  were  benevolsat, 
and  learned  men.  The  teacher  last  named,  who  had  recently 
A  at  Harvard  Oollege,  and  entered  this  school  to  acquire  funds 
allege  expenses,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  ckfgyman  of  Barnstable, 
risen  to  eminence  by  eneargetic  perseTorance,  and  is  the  Chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  The  writing-master  of 
Nd  was  the  noted  Bufus  Webb.  At  the  early  age  d  thirteen 
"oung  Spnigue  became  an  a{q[tfentice  to  Messrs.  Thayer  k 
nporters  of  dry  goods.  Boys  of  the  Brimmer  School !  catch 
iration  of  the  spot  where  the  genius  of  SpraguS  budded  forth, 
)  him,  be  ambitious  to  excel  in  learning  and  in  manly  virtue. 
Qturies  elapsed  before  Boston  knew  a  poet  like  Sprague. 
^r,  may  your  nursery  Uoom  annually  with  flowers  as  un&ding. 
le  year  1816  Mr.  Sprague  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
rs,  which  continued  until  1820,  when  he  was  appointed  a  teller 
State  Bank ;  and,  on  the  estaUishm^t  of  the  Qlobe  Bank,  in 
e  was  elected  the  cashier,  which  station  he  has  occupied  until 
iod.  His  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  this  institu- 
bd  by  the  directors,  has  tended  to  make  it  one  of  the  safest 
ents  in  State-street 
rston  thus  emphasizes  ol  our  poet : 

*'  M*7  not  <mr  land  be  termed  enchanted  gnrand, 
Wben  on  bnuk-bills  n  poet's  name  is  fimnd  ? 
Where  poets'  notes  may  pass  fiir  notes  of  hand. 
And  TiJned  good,  kmg  sa  the  Globe  shall  stand  ? 
The  woiid  can  nerer  qnenoh  that  kindling  fire. 
Or  break  the  strings  of  that  immortal  ^yre. 
Sweet,  and  more  sweet,  its  meltitag  strains  shaU  rise, 
m  his  n^  spirit  seeks  his  natiTo  ddes." 

social  qualities  of  Charles  Sprague  have  been  the  delight  of 

;  intellectual  men,  one  of  whom  was  Nathaniel  Bowditoh,  who, 

member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  and  admiring 

geniusi  and  dose  devotion  to  literary  habits,  without  infiin|^ 
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Oft  the  duties  of  his  ststioii  in  the  bank,  used  his  inflaenoe  to  eflbct 
finr  Mr.  Sprague  an  honorary  degree  at  the  oommenoement  of  1829, 
m  that  college,  when  he  delivered  the  ingenious  poon  on  Curiosity, 
befinre  the  Phi  Beta  Ka^qpa  Society,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  a 
member.  What  Landor  said  of  another  may  be  eflkctively  applied  to 
Bprague, —  for  his  companionable  habits  are  proverbial,  and  he  never 
walks  firom  home  without  a  firiend  at  his  side : 


i< 


Chanoer  ma  alive  and  hale. 
No  man  hath  walked  along  oar  streets 
WUh.  step  so  aotlTe,  so  inqnizing  qre. 
Or  tongne  so  varied  in 


9» 


In  alluding  to  the  warm-hearted  Dr.  Bowditch,  we  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  two  verses  of  a  &vorite  effusion  from  the  hand  of  Sprague, 
^ch  he  had  often  on  his  lips,  ^titled  the  Winged  Worshippers, 
and  addressed  to  two  swallows  that  flew  into  a  church  during  divine 
service: 

'*  Gay,  goiltless  pair. 

What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ? 
Te  have  no  need  of  prayer,  — 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

**  To  yon  't  is  given 

To  wake  sweet  Natore's  nntanght  lays. 
Beneath  the  aroh  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  lifb  of  praise." 

In  May,  1814,  Mr.  Sprague  was  married,  by  Rev.  Horace  Holley, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Band.  Pis  son,  Charles  James,  was  married  to 
Amelia  H.  Stodder;  and  his  daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth,  who  died 
April,  1851,  after  the  decease  of  an  infant  son,  was  married  to  Ezra 
Lincoln,  Esq.,  an  aid  to  Grov.  Briggs.  Mr.  Sprague  was  elected  to 
the  city  Council  in  1823,  '24  and  '27,  and  was  active  in  public  debate. 
His  capacities  would  readily  lead  him  to  eminent  public  political  rank, 
but  he  prefers  the  quiet  of  retired  literary  and  financial  pursuits.  With 
a  private  library  of  three  thousand  volumes,  in  every  department  of 
intellect,  and  a  rare  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  his  mind 
ever  revels  in  elevated  conceptions.  An  accurate  bust  of  our  poet,  by 
Brackett,  is  in  the  care  of  his  son-in-law. 

Where  is  the  native  poet  of  Boston  who  is  destined,  like  our  own 
Charles  Sprague,  to  be  a  standard  national  author  ?  Indeed,  it  may  be 
safidy  said,  that  Sprague  our  poet,  and  Prescott  our  historian,  will 
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i0?6r  become  obsolete.    One  has  thus  snng  of  Spragae,  in  raiher  oold 
tenns: 

'« Gmt  ii  hit  mtrit, — grcator  stiU  his  ikme ; 
Bright,  but  not  cUiiliBg,  burns  hit  stoadj  fluM ; 
His  is  the  sterling  bnllion  thrice  refined. 
Bright  from  the  rich  exchequer  of  his  mind. 
Sense,  strength  nnd  dsssic  parity,  combine 
With  genios,  in  his  almost  Ikoltlflss  line. 
Trained  in  the  olden  school,  his  tide  of  song 
Bears  tmth  and  judgment  on  its  breast  along.'* 

Amid  a  host  of  competitors,  Charles  Spragoe  received  the  prise,  six 
times,  for  producing  the  best  poems  for  the  American  stage, — an  instance 
unprecedented  in  our  literary  annals.  Were  it  not  for  the  quenched 
L'ght  of  an  eye,  he  would  have  been  the  more  universal  admiration  of 
his  country.  He  has  been  compared  to  Pope  and  Qray ;  but  he  exhib* 
its  none  of  the  artificial  stateliness  of  the  former,  and  more  than  the 
mellowing  sweetness  of  the  latter,  excelling  both  in  fervid  warmth. 
Kettell  says  that  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  foreseeing  the  perpetuity 
of  such  reputation  as  that  which  belongs  to  him.  Every  sentence  is 
bursting  with  thought.  He  deals  in  no  dreamy  obscurity;  he  allows 
no  inharmonious  line  to  pass;  —  all  is  finished,  and  full  of  purpose. 

We  know  not  the  particle  of  dross  in  the  beaten  gold  of  Sprague ;  for 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  all  his  productions  that  we  would  change, 
either  in  sentiment  or  in  mode  of  expression.  It  was  the  reply  of  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Sprague,  who  remarked  that  his  poems  may  do  very  well 
to  sleep  over, — '^No,  sir;  they  are  like  champagne,  that  keeps  one  wide 
awake  all  the  night  long."  Sprague  dares  to  acknowledge  his  homage 
to  the  Nine,  in  the  very  temple  of  the  money-changers ;  and  enjoys, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  favoring  inspirations  of  the  former,  and  the 
unlimited  confidence  and  credit  of  the  latter.  The  Globe  Bank  has 
never  failed  to  make  a  dividend;  and  its  cashier  has  never  fiiiled  to  be 
at  his  station,  on  the  very  day  when  the  books  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  to  this  period. 

When  Lord  Byron  deceased  at  Missolonghi,  in  Greece,  April  19, 
1824,  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  Spiridion  Tucoupi  over  his 
remains,  and  published  by  the  public  authorities.  The  body  was 
embalmed,  and  sent,  May  2d,  to  Zante,  whence  it  was  designed,  at  the 
express  order  of  Ulysses  Odysseus,  (xovemor  of  Athens,  that  he  should 
be  deposited  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  or  in  the  Parthenon ;  and  it  was 
intended,  also,  that  his  heart  should  be  enclosed  in  an  urn,  that  Greek 
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maidaui,  tnd  odier  admirers,  might  weep  over  it  Bat  bis  tenaciooB 
English  friends  caased  that  they  should  be  entombed  in  the  anoestral 
vault  of  the  Byrons,  at  Hucknell,  two  miles  from  Newstead  Abbey. 
This  urn  is  placed  beside  the  coffin,  on  which  is  inscribed,  ''  Within 
this  Urn  are  deposited  the  heart,  brains,  Ac.,  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Byron."  Before  the  information  of  the  removal  of  Byron's  remains 
from  Greece,  Mr.  Spragae,  presuming  that  they  would  remain  in  the 
land  where  his  eyer-during  poem  was  written,  advanced  the  forthcom- 
ing sentiment,  at  the  celebration  of  independence,  July  4th  of  that 
year,  when  the  Boston  Debating  Sodely,  of  which  he  was  ^  vice- 
presidflDt,  dined  at  Bouillard's,  in  Deronshire-street :  ''To the  memory 
of  the  immortal  Byron : 

•*  O'er  the  hMurt  of  Chflde  Havold 

GredL  outtdcns  ahaU  weep ; 

In  his  own  nathre  islaiid 

His  bodj  shall  sleep 
With  the  bones  of  the  braTest  and  heel ; 

Bat  lus  song  shall  go  down 

To  the  latest  of  time  ; 

Fame  tell  how  he  rose 

For  earth's  loTeHest  olime, 
And  Merqy  shall  blot  out  flie  rest'* 

We  have  observed  the  remark  of  John  Quincy  Adams  r^arding 
Sprague's  poem  on  Art,  that  '^  in  forty  lines  was  comprised  an  ency- 
clopedia of  description."  The  idea  is  poetical,  and  the  expression  is 
worthy  the  idea.  It  is,  in  mere  execution,  the  most  happy  of  all 
Sprague's  productions ;  and  it  may  be  commended  to  versifiers  as  a 
model  of  correct,  condensed,  melodious  language.  In  the  Ode  on 
Shakspeare,  he  has  soared  in  his  most  daring  flight ;  and  proved  him- 
self as  capable  of  rising  into  the  imaginative,  as  of  flitting  about 
among  the  realities  of  human  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows.  The 
birth  of  Shakspeare  is  thus  described : 

**  There  on  its  bank. 

Beneath  the  mulberry's  shade. 
Wrapped  in  young  dreams, 

A  wild-eyed  minstrel  strayed  ; 
laghting  there,  and  lingering  long, 
Thou  didst  teaoh  the  bard  his  song. 
13iy  fingers  struck  his  sleeping  shell. 

And  round  his  brows  a  garland  curled  ; 
On  his  lips  thy  spirit  ftU, 

And  bade  him  wake,  and  warn  tha  wiild.*' 
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Qn  fjbe  trian^hal  entry  of  Id&yette  into  the  city  of  Boston,  Aug. 
S^  18${4i  si^  tfcb  was  extended  across  Washington  to  Dover  street, 
Boulih  Boston  Bridge,  on  the  very  spot  where,  when  La&yette 
||0  town  in  1787,  were  the  remains  of  a  breastwork,  erected  dor- 
imi  IjijfiTtiiPiliilmiimj  contest,  a4]oining Fort-avenue,  opposite  the  pres- 
Mft  S^snUin  SchooL  At  each  side  of  the  arch  was  planted  a  tree  of 
c^b  Md  another  of  pine,  about  twenty  feet  in  height;  and  the  pillars 
twtefully  wreathed  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The  arch  itself 
jtsegratfid  with  American  flags  and  evergreens;  and  firom  its  centre 
a  MRpU  was  suspended,  bearing  the  inscription  which  follows,  written,  at 
ll^  impulse  of  the  moment,  by  our  own  Charles  Sprague,  on  the  day 
fnrioiu  to  the  reception.  On  passing  under  the  triumphal  arch,  the 
<%«pf>g»g  crowd  witnessed  Mayor  Quincy,  in  a  barouche  with  Lafiety- 
Mb^  pointing  towards  the  inscription,  directing,  with  animated  eye,  the 
special  notice  of  it  to  the  warm-hearted  Frenchman,  whose  patriotic 
jhtfiyfna^m  must  havo  been  excited  to  tears: 

**  WlLOOMS^  IiArATim  ! 

"  The  fikthen  in  glory  shmll  sleep, 

That  gathered  with  thee  to  the  fight* 
Bat  the  sons  wiU  eternally  keep 

The  Ublet  of  gratitade  bright. 
We  bow  not  the  neok. 

And  we  bend  not  the  knee  ; 
Bat  oar  hearts,  La&yette, 

We  lamnder  to  thee." 

JL  mriter  on  American  Genius  remarks  of  Charles  Sprague,  in  con- 
ifith  Bobert  Southey,  that  the  majestic  and  sublime  march  of 
I,  when  it  is  flared  by  any  great  and  enkindling  theme,  or  the 
r  aiid  pathetic  and  soul-melting  strains  of  his  Muse,  when  touched 
gMp^BDptasion,  grief  or  love,  would  ill  compare  with  the  wild,  desul-  ^ 

"  r,  and  almost  superhuman  ramblings  and  eccentric  flights  of  Southey. 
we  behold  the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  and  genius,  strangely 
■4  omfosedly  mingled  with  much  that  is  trash  and  nonsense. 

0!ration  of  Mr.  Sprague  had  a  more  extensive  circulation  than 


Hj  of  its  predecessors,  six  editions  having  been  rapidly  taken  up. 
ftMsell  said  of  this  performance,  that ''  for  purity,  simplicity,  elegant 


■rill  lliiiliment  of  style,  and  for  ardent  and  patriotic  feeling,  this  eflbrt 
iff  ielf-taught  genius  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  the  great  and 
of  the  land."    Some  one  said  of  it^  that  the  electric  shock  of  a 
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mliaii's  gntitiida  towards  La&yette,  that  rolb  on  nndTiiig  to  tte^- 
dom's  fardieBt  moimteiiig,  was  eloquently  infosed  in  llie  faeaitB  of  lU 
avdienoe.  We  cite  the  remarkable  passage  herewith,  from  tius  iMSMiti- 
fal  production,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  elfectiTe  compfimcnt 
from  Josiah  Quinoy,  then  mayor  of  the  city,  and  because  of%8  pstrf- 
otic  8i»rit : 

"  Fear  not  party  leal, —  it  is  the  salt  of  your  existence.  Hiare  aie' 
no  parties  under  a  ^spotism.  There,  no  man  lingers  round  a  balbU 
box ;  no  man  drinks  the  poison  of  a  licentious  press ;  no  man  ploto 
treason  at  a  debating  society;  no  man  distracts  his  head  about  die  sci- 
ence of  government.  All  there  is  a  calm,  unruffled  sea ;  even  a  dead 
sea  of  black  and  bitter  waters.  But  we  move  upon  a  living  stream, — 
forever  pure,  forever  rolling.  Its  mighty  tide  sometimes  flows  higgler 
and  rushes  fi»ter  than  its  wont;  and,  as  it  bounds  and  foams  anddaahea 
along,  in  sparkling  violence,  it  now  and  then  throws  up  its  fleecy  doud. 
But  this  rises  only  to  disappear ;  and,  as  it  &de8  away  before  the  sun- 
beams of  intelligence  and  patriotism,*  you  behold  upon  its  bosom  the 
rainbow  signal  of  returning  peace,  arching  up  to  declare  that  there  is 
no  danger." 

One  may  readily  conceive  the  inspiring  e&ct  of  such  conceptions  on 
the  warm  heart  of  Mayor  Quincy.  Doubtless,  this  splendid  oration 
was  the  theme  of  conversation,  as  the  public  authorities  and  invited 
citizens  proceeded  in  procession  to  the  State-house,  after  its  delivery; 
and  this  felicitous  sentiment  of  the  mayor  was  spontaneously  elicited 
at  the  dinner  in  Faneuil  Ilall :  '^  Real  Genius :  To  which  everything  is 
easy;  which  can  spring  a  rainbow  over  the  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty, 
and  inscribe  its  own  glories  on  the  heavens  with  the  sunbeams  which 
constitute  it."  The  toast  of  the  orator,  on  this  occasion,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Lords  Temporal  and  Lords  Spiritual :  The  land  where  wisdom 
creates  the  one,  and  holiness  ordains  the  other ;  and  where  absent  mem- 
bers can  never  vote  away  the  rights  of  the  people  by  proxy."  We  will 
give  another  happily-conceived  sentiment  of  Mr.  Sprague,  at  the  pubho- 
school  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  August,  1825,  that  should  be  had  in 
perpetual  remembrance  :  '^  May  Boston  boys  remember  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  began  his  career  as  a  hawker  of  ballads  in  their  own  streetSi 
and  ended  it  by  making  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Europe." 

Is  not  the  prediction  of  a  recent  English  reviewer,  in  writing  on  the 
poetry  of  America,  entirely  gratuitous,  in  stating  that  we  have  not  one 
national  poet,  and  that  our  forests  must  one  day  drop  down  a  poefc 
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^^^^^  gBoiofl  shall  be  worth j  of  their  age,  their  vastitode,  the  beaiil|r 

.     ytUk  they  encloae,  and  the  load  of  gratitude  below  which  thej  beod, 

»P^'  >*i^  A  V^  ^  ^  fervent,  patriotic  and  oompresBiye  Chaiki 

.    Api^fiie  dwells  among  us,  breathing  such  inspiring  remembrances  of 

as  are  melodiouslj  tuned  in  the  Centennial  Ode, — a  pro- 
destined  to  be  revived  on  every  Boston  centennial  celebratioii, 
ti(»j0ie  end  of  time  ?    We  unite  with  the  reviewer,  in  the  hope  that 
.     %#Mt  such  as  he  anticipates  will  ''  one  day  drop  down "  upon  our 
W^ ;  hut  have  we  not  the  like,  in  Charles  Sprague,  now  breathing 

^,2^„,  ..^^.^.^^^^^ 

^^;  "  Forget  ?    No,  nerer — ne*ep  shall  die 

^''-'  Those  names  to  memory  dear  ; 

::x      1^  I  read  the  promise  in  eadi  eye 

^  That  beams  upon  me  here. 

Descendants  of  a  tirio»-reoorded  race. 
Long  may  ye  here  yonr  lofty  lineage  graoe : 
T  b  not  for  yon  hoQke*s  tender  tie 
To  rend,  and  brave  the  waste  of  waTes  ; 
T  is  not  for  you  to  rouse  and  die. 
Or  yield  and  Uto  a  line  of  sUtss  : 
The  deeds  of  danger  and  of  death  are  done ; 
Upheld  by  inward  power  alone, 
Unhooored  by  the  world's  loud  tongoe, 
'T  is  yours  to  do  unknown. 
And  then  to  die  unsung. 
To  other  days,  to  other  men,  belong 
The  penman's  plaudit  and  the  poet's  song  ; 
Enough  fur  glory  has  been  wrought ; 
By  you  be  humbler  praises  sought ; 
In  peace  and  truth  life's  journey  run. 
And  keep  unsullied  what  your  fiithers  won." 


irrepressible  thought  within  him,  says  a  reviewer  of  SpraguOi 
only  nMtive  that  will  account  for  his  productions.  In  his  poetry, 
tlie  presence  of  those  general  qualities  that  are  indispensable  to 
poet, —  imagination,  a  seeing  eye,  mental  vigor,  an  artistes  sense 
don,  and  a  rich  command  of  expression, —  the  chief  qualify 
t»  te  Bodoed  is  his  severe  and  chaste  simplicity.  This  is  his  peculiar- 
ly^ aidier  he  must  exercise  a  rigid  power  of  exclusion  in  his  oompi^* 
or  else  there  never  was  a  creative  mind  more  unvisited  bf 
ooDoeptions,  incongruous  images,  or  artificial  conceits.  Hii 
•re  as  clear  as  his  thoughts ;  his  style  is  as  transparent  as  hi$ 
What  an  immeoie  distance  separates  him  from  the  whole  md- 
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litadiBOiiB  piogaiy  of  modeni  misty  rfatptodists  tnd  W9tm  Hbtkn^  m 
deeparmtdy  determined  on  originality,  that  if  they  camiot  gm  H  to  «• 
in  the  idea,  Aey  will  make  up  for  it  in  ootlandidmesB  of  phneeology, 
and  gife  vs  Bpeoimens  of  grand  and  loftjr  tumbling,  on  an  araia  of  ftg 
and  moonbeams !  It  is  getting  to  be  understood  that  a  wiiMt  nstm 
iwce,  thirsting  ftr  wisdom,  and  having  a  message  to  utter,  will  prodana 
itsdf  as  eertainly  from  some  East  India  House,  SheflBekt  smiftji 
London  reporter's  desk,  or  Globe  Bank  in  Boston,  as  fimn  the  walka 
of  theprofessiims.  And,  on  theother  hand,  it  is  a  thing  not  altogether 
unknown,  that  a  blookhead  should  find  his  ?Fay  into  and  quite  through 
a  university.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  paralyzed  with  amaiement  at 
either  spectacle,  as  if  it  were  a  miracle.  Mr.  Sprague's  writings  have 
no  occasion  to  derive  any  adventitious  distinction  from  the  &ct  that 
thdr  author  handles  bank-notes.  They  have  been  judged  by  their 
merits,  and  can  aflford  to  be. 

There  needs  no  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Sprague,  bemde 
that  of  Thomas  Campbell,  on  the  Poet's  Comer,  in  Westminster 
Abbey: 

"MyShikspeMeyriae!    I  wffl  not  lodge  tliee  I7 
diaiiow  or  flpcoMr ;  or  Ud  BeMimont  Uo 
A  little  ftirthar  to  make  thM  ft  xoom ; 
Thoa.art  ft  mmwumnt  witlioat  ft  toinb. 
And  art  tllTe  stm,  wlule  tl^  book  doth  ttre. 
And  we  liave  wits  to  read,  and  ptniee  to  g^ve.*' 


JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

JULY  4,  1826.    FOB  THE   CTTY    AUTHOBITIEB. 

This  second  oration  of  the  senior  Quincy  breathes  fervently  the 
spirit  of  patriotism.  He  says :  '^  Parents  and  children !  We  have 
come  to  the  altar  (s(  our  common  fiiith,  not  like  the  Carthaginian,  to 
swear  enmity  to  another  nation,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and 
under  a  sense  ol  moral  and  religious  obligation,  to  inquire  what  it  is  to 
fulfil  well  our  duly  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  And  while  we  pass 
before  our  eyes,  in  long  array,  the  outspread  images  of  our  ftthars' 
viriaesy  let  ns  strive  to  eioile  in  oar  own  bosomsi  and  enkindle  in  SMh 
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'ii  tlHit]nteii86  tod  saoned  wal  by  ivbioh  tbdr  palriotisin  was  aiii* 
1  and  refined.  Eifij  yean  after  the  occarreiioe  of  the  greatest 
r  natkmal  events,  we  gather  with  onr  children  around  the  tombs 
Y  Others,  as  we  trust, —  and  may  Heaven  so  grant !  —  fifty  years 
tf  those  diildren  will  gather  aroimd  ours,  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude 
KMior,  to  contemplate  their  g|lory ,  to  seek  the  lessons  suggested  by 
example,  and  to  examine  the  principles  on  which  they  laid  the 
latioiis  of  their  country's  prosperity  and  greatness." 


WILLIAM  EMMONS. 

JULY  4»  1836.    YOLUHTBKR. 

48  s(m  of  Richard,  the  hair-dresser,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb. 
792.  He  married  Mary  Gushing,  of  Weymouth,  and  was  brother 
r.  Richard  Enmions,  author  of  The  Eredoniad,  a  patriotic  poem 
r  Tolumes,  which  he  deliTcred  to  subscribers  in  a  tour  of  the  States 
tat  purpose.  He  was  a  self-nominated  candidate  for  representa- 
in  May,  1826.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  election,  our  orator 
tised  in  Col.  Ejiapp's  Gazette,  and  circulated  handbills,  asserting 
aims ;  and,  on  the  day  of  election,  rode  around  on  horseback  to 
le  wards,  urging  the  support  of  the  people;  and  received  eight 
red  and  fiRy-three  votes.  On  the  next  day,  Emmons  returned  a 
wed  coat  to  his  tailor,  de&ced  by  rotten  eggs  which  had  been 
m  at  him.  His  oration  and  poem  were  for  sale  fi^esh  firom  his 
I,  directl[y  after  delivery.  He  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital 
oroester,  and  pronounc^  vividly  insane.  He  was  fluent  at  Fan- 
lall;  and  once  exclaimed,  at  a  debate  on  the  South  Boston  Bridge 
ion, "  lean  well  remember  when  South  Boston  was  ahowling  wil- 
ml"  In  1825  he  held  forth  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  in  1826 
•  Settle  of  Lexington.  Col.  Enapp,  of  the  Boston  Qaaette,  onoe 
ail  ingoiious  parallel  between  John  Randolph  and  orator  Emmons. 
■0  private  secretary  t^  Richard  M.  Johnson.  We  have  seen  Pendle- 
fifthographic  drawing  of  Johnston's  caricature  of  Emmons,  the 
of  Ocatoiy,"  in  a  rhetorical  attitude,  with  his  arm  est- 
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lAidi  ivat  iiMMAad,  ^*  Bmmaotf  iDMgiml  Speedy"  in  antiripitkn  off 
taeleotioQi  widi  fcor  Uses  ^ipended  from  Beatlie,  aB&ikmB: 

«•  Ah !  idio  on  tdl  how  htrd  it  is  to  dimb 

sBO  ilBip  WMra  nmo  8  pfond  teniplo  wmimi  iftr  ? 
Ah  I  nho  on  ton  how  maiij  a  ioal  rabBiM 

Ha*  mt  Am  fan— n—  <>#  —^ISam^^^  ■#—  7  »» 


It  is  a  vngokr  fret  in  rektion  to  Emmons,  lliat  he  has  deKferad  an 
ctaticm  (m  neaily  eteiy  iatde-field  of  the  Berolation. 


DAVID  LEE  CHILD. 

JULY  4,  1816.    lOB  THB  WAffinTGlOir  SOdETT. 

Was  bom  at  West  Poyhton;  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1817,  when  he  took  part  in  a  disputation,  whether  the  power  of  elo- 
quence be  diminished  by  the  progress  of  literature  and  science ;  became 
a  teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  married  Lydia  Maria  Frauds, 
anthor  of  the  Boston  Rebels.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Ckn.  Dear- 
born, when  minister  to  Portugal,  and  was  an  oflScer  in  the  Spanish 
American  senrioe ;  was  captain  of  the  Independent  Fusileers :  brigade 
major  and  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery ;  was  a 
Boston  representatire  in  1827;  an  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Whig; 
became  a  zealous  abolitionist,  and  was  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Blessings  of  Freedom ;  was  a  manufacturer  of  beet-sugar,  and  settled 
in  the  western  country.  He  was  a  fine  classical  writer,  and  very 
tenacious  of  his  opinions.  His  oration  on  National  Independence  is  a 
highly  spirited,  classical,  and  patriotic  performance.  We  will  quote  a 
passage :  ''Dr.  Johnson,  the  pensioned  advocate  of  passive  suhmissioni 
the  ministerial  pamphleteer  of  the  American  Revolution,  derives  one 
of  his  best  titles  to  respect  and  admiration  fix)m  a  temporary  exhibitioni 
on  one  occasion,  of  that  inflexible  finnness  and  proud  independence  of 
eharacter  which  belong  peculiarly  to  republicans.  We  admire  him  for 
his  indignant,  yet  decorous,  reply  to  Lord  Chesterfield, — for  his  R(anan- 
like  contempt  of  title  and  wealth,  coupled  with  meanness  and  hypoc- 
risy;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Chesterfield,  with  all  his  wit, 
his  learning,  and  his  eloquence, —  all  the  triumphs  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  honors  of  the  peer^^ — has  left  no  actioni — nay,  that  dl 
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together,  his  aeoomplisbnifiotg,  hig  speeclieB,  his  Baymff 
mA  Us  polished  letters;  —  all  do  not  ooonpy  so  large  a  space,  in  the 
memoiy  and  admiration  of  men,  as  that  single  republican  letter,  in 
which  the  lejdcographer  repels  the  cold  and  selfish  patronage  of  the 
peer.  Where  his  own  fiselings  and  dignity  irere  concerned,  Johnson 
could  assume  the  port  and  bc»Buring  of  a  Roman ;  bat,  when  there  was 
Mthing  at  stake  but  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  these  distant  colo- 
Biea,  who,  he  said,  '  did  not  know  how  to  read,'  he  shrank  again  into 
Ae  obsequioas  coartier,  bribed  by  an  excheqaer  warrant,  and  excited 
to  childish  glee  by  a  word  and  a  smile  from  majesty." 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

AUGT78I  1,  1826.    EULOGY  ON  ADAMS  AND  JBFFEBSON. 

^  Thi  popular  sentiment  is  more  powerfolly  inflaenced  by  the  ora- 
and  speeches  that  perpetually  rise  and  enter  the  public  mind, 
ly  any  other  medium,  our  free  press  only  excepted ;  and,  thou^ 
wkr  JKietB  often  proyide  our  orators  with  rockets,  shells  and  artillerji 
imA  sometimes  win  their  battles,  they  are  never  so  well  rewarded  fiir 
SAr  genius  as  the  political  orator.  What  Ni^leon  once  said,^-> 
■ht  foar  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared  than  ahundred 
IPawBsnd  bayonets, —  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  such  men  as 
fehaid  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  in  their  power  over  the  people. 
JMi"  ibt  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  have  passed  onward  from 
IW  to  age,  and  have  been  received  by  successive  generations  with  the 
Hwe  MDse  of  force  and  freshness  as  when  first  published,  so  the  con- 
orations  of  Webster  and  Everett  are  destined  to  become  the 
of  all  posterity,  and  receive  like  veneration.  Indeed,  we  know 
the  political  orators  of  America  who  have  unfolded  the  principtea 
if  ear  constitution  with  more  power  and  beauty ;  and  the  masculine 
^0fpr  of  Daniel  Webster  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  lion-hearted  Rich* 
fft,  m  Scott's  Crusaders,  whose  muscular  power  was  so  efiective  that 
||F%oald  sever  a  massive  bar  of  iron  with  his  broad-sword  as  readfly  as 
li  Bpedman  rends  a  sapling  with  a  hed|png-bill ;  whfle  the 
L  86 
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poirer  of  Edward  Ererett  rawmblw  the  sultan  Saladin,  widi  Ua 
idody-enrved  aoimitar,  marked  with  maandering  linaa,  wbo  aj^liad  its 
ine  edge  ao  daxteronaly  to  a  ailkeii  onahioii,  that  it  aeemed  rather  to 
fkn  aaunder  than  to  divide  by  fixroe. 

The  eloquent  eology  of  Mr.  Webster,  named  at  the  head  of  thia  arti- 
de,  was  pronoonoed  on  a  day  sdected,  it  is  said,  as  peonliarly  snitaUei 
fbr  the  reason  that  it  was  the  day  when  the  signers  of  the  Dechration 
of  Independenoe  who  had  not  given  their  mgnatnres  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1776,  rendered  it  complete  by  afllzing  their  names.  The  body 
of  Caesar  was  not  so  much  the  object  of  solemn  curiosity,  as  was  the 
eulogy  of  Mark  Antony  on  hu  charaoter;  and,  if  possible,  as  inteose 
was  tiie  interest,  on  this  occasion,  to  listen  to  Webster's  eulogy  on  the 
great  statesm^.  Never,  once  the  pathetic  oration  of  Morton  over  the 
remains  of  Warren,  was  there  a  more  thrilling  eflfort,  in  this  country, 
on  a  similar  oocasioiL  *'  Although  no  sculptured  marble  should  rise 
to  their  memory,"  said  Webster,  "  nor  engraved  stone  bear  record  of 
tiieir  deeds,  yet  will  thrir  remembrance  be  as  lasting  as  the  land  they 
honored.  Marble  colunms  may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust,  time  may 
erase  all  impress  from  the  crumbling  stone ;  but  their  fiune  remains, — 
fbr  with  American  Hber^  only  can  it  perisL"  The  conception  of  the 
qipellation  of  " the  godUke  Webster"  was  originated  by  die  delivery 
of  this  inimitable  eulogy.  The  editor  of  the  National  Philanthropist, 
the  first  temperance  editor  in  the  Union,  in  enlarging  on  its  extreme 
beauty,  in  that  journal,  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  remarks :  '^  To 
say  of  this  production  that  it  was  eloquent,  would  be  too  common  an 
0xpre8Bi<m  to  apply  to  such  a  performance.  It  was  profound, — it  was 
sublime, — it  was  godlike."  This  remark  was  heralded  over  the  land 
as  of  party  origin,  and  was  long  the  source  of  levity  and  sarcasm.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  first  patriot  who  received  thb  superlative  appel- 
lation was  Joseph  Warren,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  poetical  tribute 
written  shortly  after  his  decease,  and  ajqpended  to  the  memdr  in  this 
Tolume. 

''  It  has,  perhaps,"  remarks  Edward  Everett,  in  his  biography  of 
Webster,  ''  never  been  the  fortune  of  an  orator  to  treat  a  subject  in  all 
reqpects  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  called  forth  the  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson ;  a  subject  in  which  the  characters  commemo- 
rated, the  field  of  action,  the  magnitude  of  the  events,  and  the  peculiar 
personal  relations,  were  so  important  and  unusual.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  add,  that  no  similar  eflEbrt  of  oratory  waa  ever  more 
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plelely  suooeBsfiiL  The  speebh  aseribed  to  John  Adams,  in  the 
tnental  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  dedsring  the  independenoe  of 
eokmies, —  a  speech,  of  which  the  topics,  of  course,  present  them- 
Bs  on  the  most  superficial  considention  of  the  subject,  but  of  which 
w  hints  only  of  what  was  actually  said  are  supplied  by  the  letters 
diarieB  of  Mr.  Adams, — is  not  excelled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in 
language.  Few  things  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  th^  public 
L  It  thrills  and  delights  alike  the  student  cl  history,  who  recog- 
I  it  at  once  as  the  creation  of  the  orator,  and  the  common  reader, 
takes  it  to  be  the  composition,  not  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  of  Mr. 
ms.  Fran  the  time  the  eulogy  was  delivered,  to  the  present  day, 
inquiry  has  been  often  made  and  repeated, —  sometimes  even  in 
IB  addressed  to  Webster  himself^ —  whether  this  exquisite  appeal 
s  or  Mr.  Adams'." 

efine  introducing  the  passage  from  Webster's  eulogy,  we  will 
e,  from  the  autobiography  ct  Jdin  Adams,  his  own  remarks  in 
km  to  his  own  qpeech  on  that  august  occasion.  We  find  it  under 
of  July  1,  1776 :  "  It  has  been  said,  by  some  of  our  historians, 
I  began  by  an  inTOcatkm  to  the  god  of  eloquence.  This  is  a  mis- 
sientation.  Nothing  so  puerile  as  this  fidl  from  me.  I  began  by 
ig  that  this  was  the  first  time  of  my  life  that  I  had  ever  wished 
he  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  and 
e,  for  I  was  very  sure  that  none  of  them  ever  had  before  him  a 
tion  of  more  importance  to  his  country  and  to  the  wcnrld.  They 
d,  probably,  upon  less  occaskms  than  this,  have  begun  by  solenm 
lations  to  their  divinities  for  assistance;  but  the  questi(»i  before 
ippeared  so  simple,  that  I  had  confidence  enough  in  the  plain 
■standing  and  common  sense  that  had  been  given  me,  to  believe 
I  could  answer,  to  the  satis&ctionof  the  House,  all  the  arguments 
k  had  been  produced,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  which  had  been 
ayed,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  they  had  been  enfimsed.  Mr. 
inson,  some  years  afterwards,  published  his  speech.  I  had  made 
peparation  beforehand,  and  never  committed  any  minutes  of  mine 
Titing.  But,  if  I  had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  before  me, 
d  now,  after  nine-and-twenty  years  have  elapsed,  endeavor  to 
lect  mine." 

w  masculine  power,  there  is  no  rhetoric  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
oil  oratory  excelling  the  imagined  speech  of  our  great  Nestor, 
b  IS  here  introduced  with  the  preceding  supposed  remarks  of  John 
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Diddnfloii,  of  I)dhiware,iaover-eaiitkm8iiiemWof  tben^ 
iMembly,  who,  thoa^  he  never  ngned  the  Declaration  of  Independ^ 
ence,  stated  afterwards  that  he  was  the  only  member  who  marched  to 
ftes  the  enemy. 

In  allusion  to  the  (Continental  Congress,  which  was  about  to  decide 
a  question  involTing  the  fiite  of  the  colonies,  Mr.  Webster  says: 
"Let  us  open  their  doors,  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberationB.  Let 
us  survey  the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the 
firm-toned  voices,  of  this  band  of  patriots. 

"  Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those  not 
yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on  the  floor, 
and  is  urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  declaration  : 

"  '  Let  us  pause !  This  step,  once  taken,  cannot  be  retraced.  Th» 
resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  If  success 
attend  the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  colonies,  with 
charters,  and  with  privileges ;  these  will  all  be  forfeited  by  this  act; 
and  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  other  conquered  people,  at  the 
nercy  of  the  conquenmi.  For  ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the 
hanurd, — but  are  we  ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  length  ?  Is 
success  so  probable  as  to  justify  it  1  Where  is  the  military,  where  the 
naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to  resist  the  whole  strength  of  the  arm 
ef  England?  — for  she  will  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost  Can  we 
rdy  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  the  people  1  or  will  they 
not  act  as  the  people  of  other  countries  have  acted,  and,  wearied  with 
a  long  war,  submit,  in  the  end,  to  a  worse  oppression  1  While  we 
stand  on  our  old  ground,  and  insist  on  redress  of  grievances,  we  know 
we  are  right,  and  are  not  answerable  for  consequences.  Nothing, 
then,  can  be  imputable  to  us.  But  if  we  now  change  our  object, 
carry  our  pretensions  further,  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence,  we 
shall  lose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  be  defending 
what  we  possess,  but  struggling  for  something  which  we  never  did 
possess,  and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  pursuing,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  troubles.  Aban- 
doning thus  our  old  ground,  of  resistance  only  to  arbitrary  acts  of 
oppression,  the  nations  will  believe  the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pre- 
tence, and  they  will  look  on  us,  not  as  injured,  but  as  ambitiouSi 
subjects.  I  shudder,  before  this  responsibility.  It  will  be  on  us,  if, 
relinquishing  the  ground  we  have  stood  on  so  long,  and  stood  on  so 
safely,  we  now  proclaim  independence,  and  carry  on  the  war  (or  that 
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,  irbile  thefle  dties  bora,  thaw  phtsant  fields  wbiten  and  Ueadi 
lie  bones  of  Aar  owners,  and  ^ese  streams  ran  blood.  It  will 
311  US,  it  will  be  npon  ns,  if,  fiiifing  to  maintain  this  unseasoned 
l-jndged  declaration,  a  sterner  despotism,  maintained  by  military 
,  shall  be  established  otbt  our  posterity, — when  we  ourselves, 
up  by  an  exhausted,  a  harassed,  a  misled  people,  shall  have 
ed  our  rashness  and  atoned  for  our  presumption,  on  the  scaf- 

t  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these.  We 
his  opinions,  and  we  know  hu  character.  He  would  commenoe 
lis  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness : 
Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  surrive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and 
art  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  beginning,  we 
not  at  independence.    But  there 's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our 

The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms ;  and,  blhided  to 
m  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independ- 
I  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and 
us.  Why,  then,  should  we  defer  the  declaration  ?  Is  any  man 
Jk  as  now  to  hope  fi»r  a  reconciliation  with  England,  which  shall 
other  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own 
4  his  own  honor?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,^ 
he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you, —  are  you  not  both  already 
raecribed  and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  ven* 
>  ?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what 
m.  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but  outlaws  ?  If  we 
ne  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up,  the 

Bo  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  Parliament,  Boston 
Bill  and  all  1    Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  our* 

shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  ri^ts 
D  down  in  the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit  We 
Aall  submit  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obliga- 
rer  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting,  before  OoA,  of  our  sacred 
to  Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of 
I  well  as  the  political  hasards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere 
I,  in  every  eztremi^,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I  know 
is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagra- 
weep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or 
if  that  plighted  feith  fell  to  the  ground.    For  myself,  haviiq^ 

months  ago,  in  tins  phMse,  moved  yon  that  George  Washington 
86* 
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be  wppoiDteA  conmwndmr  of  the  foices,  raised  or  to  be  nbed,  fbr 
dflfimce  of  Amerioan  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  fi>i^  her  cmming, 
and  my  toiigtie  deave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waTer 
ja  the  aapport  I  give  hhn.  The  ivar,  then,  must  go  on.  We  most 
fi^t  it  throng^  And  if  the  war  moat  go  on,  why  pat  off  longer  the 
dedaration  of  independence  ?  That  measure  will  strengthen  ns.  It 
win  give  08  character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with  ns, 
which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects,  in 
•nns  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that  England,  h^nelf, 
will  80(mer  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  €i  independence, 
tiian  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her  whole 
conduct  towards  us  has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded,  by  submitting  to  that  course  of  thing9 
which  now  predestinates  our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points 
in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she  would 
legard  as  the  result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she  would  foel  as  her  own 
de^  disgrace.  Why,  then, —  why,  then,  sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  as 
possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war?  And,  since  we 
mnst  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victcnry  7 

*' 'If  we  foil,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fisuL  The 
oanse  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The  people, 
Ae  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  them- 
selves, gloriously,  through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other 
people  have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies ;  and  I 
know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  theur 
hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  deckration 
will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievane^.for 
chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set  before  theni  flie 
glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  intottem 
anew  the  breath  of  life.  Bead  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army ; 
every  sword  will  be  drawn  firom  its  scabbard,  and  the  solenm  vow 
uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it 
flom  the  pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religious  lib- 
erty will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  fisdl  with  it  Send 
it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ;  let  them  hear  it  who  heard 
the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon;  let  them  see  it  who  saw  their 


and  tbeir  worn  &n  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the 
ttnUa  oC  Lezingtoii  and  Gonoord,  and  the  very  walk  will  cry  out  in 
llinpiwrt. 

^  /' '  Sir,  I  know  the  nnoertaintj  of  hitman  affiiirs,  bat  I  see,  I  lee 
fAwrijt  throoj^  thia  day'a  boainess.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  me  it 
JVo  maj  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made  good. 
31^0  SMj  die;  die,  eolonists ;  die,  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominioasly 
gp4  <A  the  acailbld.  Be  it  ao.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  (^ 
ffmwm  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  oflkring  of  my  life,  the 
fjpfim  shall  be  ready  at  the  ajqpointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  oome  when 
jdul  hour  may.  But,  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country, — or, 
il^leaat^  the  hope  of  a  country, —  and  that  a  firee  country ! 
jjl^*'  'But,  whatever  may  be  our  fiite,  be  assured,  be  assured,  that 
Ipia  deelaration  will  stand.  It  may  coat  treasure,  and  it  may  cost 
llaod;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  fi>r  both. 
3Ebro«(^  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the 
jlrtne,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an 
day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it 
will  celebrate  it,  with  thanksgiving,  with  fisstivity,  with  bonfires, 
•ad  iUuminations.  On  its  annual  return,  they  will  shed  tears, — copi- 
gushing  tears, —  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and 
bat  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  Gk)d, 
{  bdiefe  the  hour  is  oome.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and 
fgf  whole  heart  is  in  it  All  diat  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all 
^jmi  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I 
|Hve  off,  aa  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the 
^palarstinn,  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood, 
1^  pImU  be  my  dying  sentiment; — independence  now,  and  indb- 

^maCE  FOBBVEB.'  " 

Webster  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Webster ;  was  b(»m  in 
r,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1782,  and  was  the  ninth  of  ten  children, 
of  his  native  place  is  now  a  part  of  Franklin.  His  mother 
wa  Ahq^  Eastman,  the  second  wife,  and  a  lady  of  superior  intellect 
g^  lioaae  in  which  he  was  bom  has  been  demolished,  and  not  a  vestige 
fff  ift  remains,  bat  the  cellar.  The  old  elm,  phinted  by  his  fiither 
yean  ago,  near  the  paternal  dwelling,  with  its  luxuriant 
I,  still  flourishes  there ;  and,  not  fiur  distant,  runs  Punch  Brook, 
dhninished  to  a  litde  rivulet  The  old  well,  in  which  hung  an 
Irai-boand  buokety  remaina,  with  water  as  pure  as  ever.    The  honae 
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hk  irhkh  Daniel  wm  horn  stood  on  the  north  road,  fiur  up  the  weatern 
Idll  bordering  the  vaUey  of  the  Merrimac.  In  his  Touthfol  days,  lie 
abowed  great  eagerness  for  learning,  and  his  oonstitntion  was  thonght 
too  frail  for  any  physical  pnrsait ;  therefore,  more  advantages  were  ren- 
dered to  him  tlum  to  the  Other  boys  of  the  fiunily.  His  first  teacher 
Kta  Thomas  Chase.  He  eonld  read  tolerably  well,  and  wrote  a  &ir 
bmd,  bat  spelling  was  not  his  forte.  His  second  master  was  James 
Tappan,  now  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  EBs 
qualifications  as  a  teacher  fiur  exceeded  those  of  Mr.  Chase.  The 
worthy  veteran,  now  dignified  with  the  title  of  Colonel,  feels  a  pride, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  in  the  fiime  of  his  quondam  firiend.  At  tliis 
period  he  contracted  a  great  passion  for  books,  having  access  to  the 
library  of  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  a  young  lawyer  who  boarded  in  his 
ftther's  fiunily ;  and  it  is  related,  that,  before  he  was  fourteen  years 
ef  age,  he  became  very  fimiiliar  with  the  Bible  and  the  poetry  of  Isaac 
Wfttts,  and  could  recite  the  whole  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  On  the 
85th  of  May,  1796,  his  fiither  mounted  his  horse,  and  young  Daniel 
fliounted  another,  when  they  proceeded  to  Exeter  Academy,  under  tlie 
iopervision  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot  Mr.  Webster  relates  of  himself 
at  this  time,  in  his  autoUography :  "  My  first  lessons  in  Latin  were 
recited  to  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  at  that  time  an  assistant  at  the 
academy.  I  made  tolerable  progress  in  all  the  branches  I  attended  to 
USider  his  instruction;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do, — I 
could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excellent  Buck* 
minster,  especially,  sought  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exercise 
of  declamation,  like  the  other  boys, —  but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  rehearse  in  my  own  room,  over 
and  over  again ;  but,  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school  collected, 
when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  upon  my  seat,  I 
could  not  raise  myself  fix)m  it.  Sometimes  the  masters  finowMd ; 
sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always  pressed  and  en* 
treated,  with  the  most  winning  kindness,  that  I  would  only  vemure 
out ;  but  I  could  not  command  sufficient  resolution, —  and,  when  the 
oocasion  was  over,  I  went  home,  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortifica- 
tion." The  editor  acknowledges  the  liberal  use  of  Everett's  Memoir 
and  March's  Reminiscences  of  the  great  statesman;  and  the  fol- 
bwing  detail  of  further  incidents  in  his  early  life  he  gleans  firom 
Phjfessor  Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  who  received  the  relation  fix)m  the  lipa 
of  Mr.  Webster,  and  wrote  the  detail  on  the  same  day : 


.  **  FmoL  the  daj  when  he  entered  Exeter  Academy,  at  the  age  of 
iprleeiij  to  ibis  hour,  hia  life  has  heem  one  uninterrupted  scene  of 
pntil  toiL  Aged  men,  who  were  fiuniliar  with  his  early  life,  menr 
|)B|  among  their  earliest  recollections  of  his  childhood,  a  fondness  for 
j^oks  above  his  years.  His  &ther  kept  open  door  for  all  travellers. 
Q|e  teamsters,  who  came  from  the  north,  were  accustomed  to  say, 
fflum  they  arrived  at  Judge  Webster's  house,  '  Come,  let  us  give  our 
Ijpses  some  oats,  and  go  in  and  hear  little  Dan  read  a  Psalm.'  They 
i|imyB  called  for  him ;  and,  leaning  upon  their  long  whip-stocks,  list- 
^id  with  delighted  attention  to  the  elocution  of  the  young  oratcur.  This 
jpdnfsn  for  books  first  prompted  his  fiither  to  give  him  a  better  edu- 
Ifion  than  the  district  school  affijrded.  At  Exeter,  he  had  no  peer  in 
ppccssfiil  and  accurate  study.  His  residence  there  was  brief.  The 
IpUed  means  of  his  fiither  would  not  warrant  the  expense  of  a  con- 
j§Md  residence  at  thataoademy.  A  cheaper  method  of  prq)aring  him 
ff  college  was  devised.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Bev.  Sam- 
Ill  Wood,  of  BoBcawen,  who  received  pupils  into  his  fiunily  on  very 
glierate  terms.  On  entering  this  fiunily,  his  fiither  revealed  to  him 
jp  iaiention  of  sending  him  to  college.  The  announcement  was 
p^ved  with  unbounded  exultation.  No  Roman  cqqsuI  ever  received 
|Ui  greater  joy  a  senatorial  decree  for  a  triumph !  Under  Dr.  Wood's 
pition,  with  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
pngoe,  he  read  one  hundred  verses  of  Virgil  at  a  lesson.  He  not  only 
IN|d  bot  interpreted  the  poet  He  understood  and  relished  his  polished 
jlNkkm.  The  English  dress  which  the  young  student  put  upon  the 
jj^  Eoman  became  him.  Hia  recreations  then  were  the  same  which 
pm  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  later  life.  In  his  ramUea  among 
lia  neighboring  woods,  his  rifle  was  his  constant  companion : 


-  '  liooque  solebat  et  hamo 

:  ^  ''^  Decipere,  et  osImiio  salientee  daoere  pisoeB.' 

<<  His  kind  Mentor  once  ventured  to  suggest  his  fears  lest  young 
iMaid's  example,  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  his  fiivorite  amusements, 
1^^  prove  iiyurious  to  the  other  boys.  He  did  not  complain  that 
ii  task  was  neglected,  or  that  any  lesson  was  imperfectly  prepared, 
(hii  suggestion  was  sufficient  The  sensitive  boy  could  not  bear  the 
■fidon  of  any  dereliction  of  duty.  The  next  night  was  devoted  to 
lady.  No  sleep  visited  his  eyes.  His  teacher  appeared,  in  the  mom- 
ML  to  hear  his  recitation.   He  read  his  hundred  lines,  without  mistake. 
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He  was  nowhere  firand  trippbg  in  syntax  or  prosody.  As  his  teadier 
nwB  preparing  to  leate,  young  Dluuel  requested  him  to  hear  a  &m 
more  lines.  Another  hundred  was  read.  Breakfiet  was  repeated! j 
announced.  The  good  doctor  was  impatient  to  go,  and  asked  his  pupil 
how  much  further  he  could  read.  '  To  the  end  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  .Slneid,'  was  the  prompt  reply.  The  doctor  never  had  occasion  to 
reprove  him  again.  EBs  study  hours,  ever  after,  were  sacred.  In 
less  than  a  year,  he  read,  with  his  teacher,  Yir;^  and  CScero ;  and,  in 
private,  two  large  works  of  Ghfottus  and  Puffiandorf,  written  in  Latin. 
During  the  month  of  July,  hu  &ther  called  him  home  to  assist  him 
on  the  &mL  At  this  time  of  life,  young  Danid  had  but  a  slender 
fiime,  and  was  not  aUe  to  endure  much  fetigue.  The  trial  of  a  aing^ 
half^y  brought  the  boy  home  with  blistered  hands  and  wearied  Hmbs. 
Hie  next  morning,  his  fiither  gave  him  his  litde  bundle  of  books  and 
dothes,  and  bade  him  seek  his  old  teadier  again.  Dr.  Wood  met  him 
with  a  cordial  greeting,  <m  his  return,  and  assured  him  that,  with  hard 
study,  he  might  enter  college  at  the  next  commencement  He  then 
had  two  months  to  devote  to  Greek ;  and  he  had  not  yet  learned  the 
alphabet  With  characteristic  energy,  he  grappled  with  the  task,  and 
achieved  a  victory  «f  which  few  can  boast  What  one  of  those  coU^ 
idlers,  who  talk  so  flippantly  about  the  idleness  of  Daniel' Webster  when 
a  student,  has  prepared  himself  for  a  like  station  in  two  short  months? 
The  students  of  tiiat  day  were  deprived  of  many  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  which  are  now  so  liberally  enjoyed.  They  usually 
travelled  on  horseback.  Their  dress  was  entirely  of  domestic  manu* 
fecture.  When  Daniel  Webster  went  to  college,  he  took  the  least  vat* 
uable  of  his  feather's  horse;,  which  would  not  be  missed  from  the  Barm, 
and,  depositing  his  scanty  wardrobe  and  library  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
set  out  for  Hanover.  Scarcely  had  he  lost  sight  of  his  fether's  house, 
when  a  forious  north-east  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  solitary  tmv- 
eller.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly  for  two  days  and  nights. 
A  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term.  He,  therefore,  made  such  speed  as  he  could,  with  his  slow- 
paced  Bozinante,  over  bad  roads,  through  the  pelting  storm,  and  reached 
the  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  if  not  a  '  sorrowful  knight,' 
at  least,  in  a  sorrowful  condition.  He  joined  his  class  the  next  day, 
and  at  once  took  the  position  in  it  which  he  has  since  held  in  the  intel- 
lectual world.  By  the  unanimous  consent,  both  of  teachers  and  daas* 
mates,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  associates  in  study;  and  was  as  fer 
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abofe  iliem  tlien,  in  all  that  cooBtitatea  huniaii  greatness,  as  lie  is  now. 
After  a  residenoe  of  two  yean  at  ooD^,  he  spent  a  yacation  at  home. 
He  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literature,  and  enjoyed  the  victories  of 
inteUectnal  eflbrt  He  loved  the  scholar's  life.  He  felt  keenly  for  the 
oonditionof  his  brother  Eiekiel,  who  was  destined  to  remain  on  the  &rm, 
and  labor  to  lift  the  mort^jage  from  the  old  homestead,  and  fiimish  the 
means  of  his  brother's  support  Essekiel  was  a  fiumer  in  spirit  and  in 
practice.  Holed  his  laborers  in  the  field,  as  he  afterwards  led  his  class 
in  Oreek.  Daniel  knew  and  ap^nreciated  his  superior  intellectaal 
endowments.  He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  with  himsel£  That  night,  the  two  brothers  retired  to  bed, 
bat  not  to  sleep.  They  discoursed  of  their  prospects.  Daniel  utterly 
refused  to  enjoy  the  fruitof  his  brother's  labor  any  longer.  They  were 
united  in  sympathy  and  affection,  and  they  must  be  united  in  their 
pursuits.  But  how  could  they  leave  their  beloved  parents,  in  age  and 
Bolitade,  with  no  protector  ?  They  talked  and  wept,  and  wept  and 
talked,  till  da#n  of  day.  They  dared  not  broach  the  matter  to  their 
fikther.  Finally,  Daniel  resolved  to  be  the  orator  upon  the  occasion. 
Judge  Webster  was  then  somewhat  burdened  with  debt.  He  was 
advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  haviag  Esekiel  as  his 
helper.  The  very  thought  of  separation  from  both  his  sons  was  painfid 
to  him.  When  the  proposition  was  made,  he  felt  as  did  the  patriarch 
of  old,  when  he  exclaimed,  '  Joseph  is  not  *  *  *^  and  will  ye 
also  take  Benjamin  away?'  A  femily  council  was  called.  The 
mother's  opinion  was  asked.  She  was  a  strong-minded,  energetic 
wrfcnn  She  was  not  blind  to  the  superior  endowments  of  her  sons. 
With  all  a  mother's  partiality,  however,  she  did  not  over-estimate  their 
powers.  She  decided  the  matter  at  once.  Her  reply  was :  '  I  have 
lived  long  in  the  world,  and  have  been  happy  in  my  children.  If 
Daniel  and  Ezeldel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my  old  age,  I 
will  consent  to  the  sale  of  all  our  property  at  once,  and  they  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  which  remains  after  our  debts  are  paid/ 
This  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  parties.  Parents  and 
children  all  mingled  their  tears  together,  and  sobbed  aloud,  at  the 
thou^t  of  separation.  The  fether  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  sons 
and  the  advice  of  his  wife.  Daniel  returned  to  college,  and  Esekiel 
took  his  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  sought,  on  foot,  the  scene  of  his 
preparatory  studies.  In  one  year  he  joined  his  younger  brother  in 
college.    His  intelleot  was  of  the  highest  order.    In  clear  and  com- 
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|teh0D8i?e  viewB  of  the  jpbjeets  studied,  he  had  no  equaL  He 
deficieiit  in  no  branch  of  atady  punned  in  college.  He  ma  diata^ 
goiahed  for  claaaical  literature.  He  also  availed  himself  of  priratt 
instmction  in  some  departments  of  stody.  Professor  Shurikff  thea 
had  a  class  of  students  reciting  to  him,  privately,  in  theology.  EnUel 
Webster  jomed  that  class,  and  wrote  dissertations  upon  subjecta  pio- 
posed  by  the  professor,  who  still  speaks,  with  unabated  admiration,  of 
his  character,  as  an  earnest,  truthful,  and  successful  student  I  one^ 
asked  the  same  venerable  teaoher  of  the  depcMrtment  of  the  younger 
brother  in  college.  He  replied :  '  0,  sir,  Daniel  was  as  r^jular  as  the 
sun.  He  never  made  a  misstep ;  he  never  stooped  to  do  a  mean  act ; 
he  never  countenanced,  by  his  presence  or  by  his  conversation,  any 
college  irregularities.'  After  graduating,  at  the  early  age  oi  nineteen, 
Daniel  Webster  took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Fryeburg,  Me.  He  left 
his  Other's  house  again  on  horseback,  with  his  whole  worldly  effects  in  a 
pair  of  saddle-bags.  His  salary  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  ddllaiB  a 
year.  From  such  an  inconfe,  how  much,  think  you,  would  one  of  oar 
liiodem  dandies  save,  after  supporting  himself  as  a  gentleman  shoaU 
live?  Besides  the  severe  labors  of  the  school,  Mr.  Webster  devoted 
his  evenings  to  a  still  more  irksome  piece  of  drudgery.  He  recorded 
deeds  in  the  county  records  fi)r  a  moderate  compensation.  He  trane- 
cribed,  <m  an  average,  three  deeds  each  evening ;  and  two  large  fidtoa- 
now  exist,  in  his  hand-writing,  as  indubitable  proo&  of  his  industry. 
He  received  high  commendation  for  his  fidelity  as  a  teacher.  The 
records  of  the  trustees  bear  testimony  to  their  unqualified  approbation 
of  his  labors,  and  their  sincere  regret  at  his  departure.  At  the  c|pie 
of  the  year,  he  visited  his  brother  in  college ;  and,  after  paying  hia 
own  debts,  gave  to  Ezekiel  the  results  of  his  year's  labor,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  attachment  of  these  brothers  to 
each  other  was  truly  remarkable.  They  kept  no  separate  purse,  till 
they  were  established  in  business.  They  labored  cheerfully  for  each 
other.  Daniel  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  copying  deeds,  and 
encroached  upon  the  hours  due  to  sleep  to  secure  the  means  of  his 
brother's  education^  Ezekiel  taught  an  evening  school  for  sailors,  in 
Boston,  in  addition  to  the  &tignes  of  a  large  private  school  by  day,  to 
save  money  to  defray,  in  part,  his  brother's  expenses  in  completing  his 
professional  education." 

.  We  have  seen  a  very  impressive  funeral  oration  on  Ephraim  Simonds, 
a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  Dartmouth  Coll^,  who  died  at  Ha»- 
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April,  18,  1801,  delivered  by  Mr.  lOfebeter,  who  ma  also  » 
^  of  the  same  daas.  We  will  qaote  a  passage  from  the  ezor- 
^*  "AUof  him  that  was  mortal  now  lies  in  the  ohaniels  of  yonder 
^^.  By  the  grass  that  nods  over  the  mounds  of  Sumner,  Mer- 
^  Cook,  now  rests  a  fourth  son  of  Dartmouth,  constituting  another 
^^ttit  of  man's  mortality.  The  sun,  as  it  sinks  to  the  ocean,  plays 
^Urting  beams  cm  his  tomb,  but  they  reanimate  him  not.  The 
^presses  on  his  bosom;  his  hands  hang  down  in  weakness.  The 
y  the  evening  shouts  a  melancholy  air  on  the  poplar,  but  her 
^  stillness  to  his  ears.  While  his  pencil  wa3  drawing  scenes  of 
^licity, —  while  his  soul  fluttered  on  the  gay  breezes  of  hope, — 
■ci^  hand  drew  the  curtun,  and  shut  him  from  our  view."  Our 
*^^r,  at  this  time,  had  bemi  so  inspired  with  the  brilliant  and 
^jrle  of  President  Wheelock,  that  he  gave  stronger  indications 

^o  eminence  in  poetry,  than  in  law  or  politicB.  The  first  pub- 
^^Uon  of  Webster  was  delivered  at  Hanover,  July  4, 1800.  It 
^^^nd  in  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Ulster  completed  his  college  course  in  August,  1801,  and 

^      student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  the 

neighbor  of  his  fiithcr,  who  was  afterwards  a  senator  in  Con- 

«  remained  in  his  office  as  a  student  till,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 

lie  felt  it  necessary  to  go  somewhere,  and  do  something  to 

*^le  money; "  on  which,  as  before  related,  he  became  preceptor 

^^emy,  where,  among  other  mental  exercises,  he  committed  to 

^^isher  Ames'  celebrated  speech  on  the  British  treaty;  and  ho 
'  lieard  to  say,  relates  Everett,  that  few  things  moved  him  more 
-  perusal  of  this  celebrated  speecL  In  September,  1802,  Mr. 
x^tumed  to  Salisbury,  and  resumed  his  studies  under  Mr. 
^ti,  with  whom  he  remained  for  eighteen  months. 
^1  Webster  went  to  Boston  in  July,  1804,  and  became  a  stu- 
^hristopher  Gore,  where  he  engaged,  with  devoted  interest,  ia 
^y  of  special  pleading.  In  March,  1805,  he  was  admitted  to 
^  in  the  Sufiblk  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  this  period,  he 
^ved  the  clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  in  Hills- 
^  county,  N.  H.,  which  he  at  first  was  ready  to  accept ;  but  Mr. 
^kposed  it,  appealing  to  the  ambition  of  his  pupil,  says  March ;  — 

derk,  he  always  would  be  a  clerk,  with  no  step  upward.     *'Go 
^ii.  Mr.  Gore,  ''  and  finish  your  studies.    You  are  poor  enough^ 
toe  are  greater  evils  than  poverty.    live  on  no  man's  fiivor. 
87 
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Wliat  bread  joa  do  0tX,  let  it  be  the  bread  of  independence.  Poima 
your  profession ;  make  yourself  osefol  to  your  friends,  and  a  little  finrnd- 
dable  to  your  enemies,  and  yon  have  nothing  to  fear."  His  father  was 
<»ie  (^  the  judges  of  this  court,  and  was  very  earnest  that  Daniel  should 
accept  the  station.  Having  concurred  in  the  advice  of  Christopher 
Gore,  he  said  to  his  fiuher,  '^  I  mean  to  use  my  tongue  in  the  courtB^ 
—  not  my  pen;  tobeanactor,  not  a  register  of  other  men's  actions;" 
to  which  his  venerable  &ther  replied :  "  Well,  my  son,  your  mother 
has  always  said  that  you  would  come  to  something,  or  nothing, —  she 
was  not  sure  which.  I  think  you  are  now  about  settling  that  doubt 
for  her." 

Immediately  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Webster  went  to 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  where  his  father's  court  was  in  session.  From  that 
jdace  he  went  home  with  his  &ther.  He  had  intended  to  establish 
himself  at  Portsmouth,  which,  as  the  largest  town,  and  the  seat  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  State,  opened  the  widest  field  for  practice. 
But  filial  duty  kept  him  nearer  home.  His  fiither  was  now  infirm 
firom  the  advance  of  years,  and  had  no  other  son  at  home.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  opened  an  oflSce  at  Boscawen,  not  for  from 
his  fother's  residence,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this 
retired  spot  Judge  Webster  lived  but  a  year  after  his  son's  entrance 
upon  practice, —  long  enough,  however,  says  Everett,  to  hear  his  first 
argument  in  court,  and  to  be  gratified  with  the  confident  predictions  of 
his  future  success. 

It  is  related,  on  the  best  authority,  that  at  his  first  term  he  had  no 
case  for  trial,  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  address  the  court  at 
Amherst;  but  he  had  an  important  motion  to  make,  not  in  the  order 
of  the  docket,  for  which  he  had  made  elaborate  preparation.  Not 
being  familiar  with  the  course  of  business,  and  having  seen  no  fovora- 
ble  opportunity  to  introduce  and  argue  his  motion,  after  waiting  the 
whole  term,  till  the  court  stood  on  its  adjournment,  he  rose,  and  stated 
to  the  court,  that  he  had  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  his  motion 
before  the  court,  and  had  prepared  himself  to  argue  it,  but  that  he  now 
saw  there  was  no  time  for  the  purpose.  Nevertheless,  he  was  unwilling 
to  omit  altogether  acquainting  the  court  with  his  case.  With  this  intro- 
duction, he  proceeded  to  make  a  short  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  case,  and  the  remedy  for  which  he  had  proposed  to  call  upon  the 
court ;  but,  at  that  stage  of  the  court,  he  would  not  undertake  to  argue 
it,  though  he  had  prepared  himself  for  the  purpose.    When  he  had 


led  hk  seat,  the  ehief-justioe,  Timotliy  Eumr,  tnnimg  to  his 
aftes,  remarked,  in  an  undertone,  which  was,  however,  overheard, 
it  young  man's  statement  is  a  most  unanswerable  argument," 
nunediatdy  granted  his  motion.  Mr.  Webster  has  been  frequently 
1  to  remark  that  this  incident  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  his 
a  in  after  life.    It  is  related  of  his  early  appearance  in  pleading  at 

in  his  native  State,  that  in  the  onset  there  would  be  an  indication 
aUessness ;  and  he  would  move  his  feet  about,  and  run  his  hand 
ner  his  fivrehead  through  his  Indian-black  hair,  and  lift  his  uppei 
nd  show  his  teeth,  which  were  as  white  as  those  of  a  hound ;  an* - 
lie  would  roll  on  in  such  a  stream  of  eloquence,  that  his  power 
irresistible. 

r.  Webster  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the 
flor  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  May,  1807 ;  and  in  September 
■t  year,  aft»r  having  become  a  member  of  the  Congr^tional 
ok  of  Salisbury,  his  native  town,  on  the  18th  day  of  that  month, 
i  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  was  pastor,  he  removed  from  Bos- 
n  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  for  nine  successive  years.  It 
Mioned  by  Mr.  March,  as  a  singular  &ct  in  his  professional  life, 

with  the  exception  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  has  been  asso* 
A  with  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being, 
<te  hardly  appeared  ten  times  as  junior  counsel.  Mr.  Webster  was 
Jfed  in  June,  1808,  to  Grace,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
v^iddnton,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, —  Grace,  Fletcher,  Julia, 
.  wwird,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  the  Mexican  war.  After  the 
1^  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  second  time, —  Caroline,  daughter  of 
*on  Leroy,  of  New  York  city. 

Webster  was  elected  to  Congress,  for  the  Federal  party  of  that 
November,  1812 ;  and  continued  four  years  in  the  house,  and  was 
by  Henry  Clay,  then  Speaker,  a  member  of  the  committee 
aflbirs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Rock- 
^  Convention,  which  met  at  Brentwood,  Aug.  5,  1812,  and  pre- 
^  iKicmorial  to  President  Madison,  remonstrating  agdnst  the  war 
*^^at  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  when 
^  "Was  declared,  nor  in  any  other  public  station.  The  principal 
^  on  which  he  addressed  the  house,  during  the  18th  Congress, 
^^  own  resolutions,  the  increase  of  the  navy,  the  repeal  of  the 
^^,  and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  on  a  motion  for 
^^noua  question.    Wa  speeches  on  these  questkms  raised  him  to 
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ttie  front  nnk  of  dehiieni.  He  ciilti?ated  friendly  rdalioDS  on  bodi 
ndeB  of  the  haaae,  and  gained  the  personal  respect  even  of  those  with 
irhom  he  most  diflfared.  Ifr.  Webster,  in  1814,  opposed  the  project 
fiir  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions,  m 
vnsoiind  in  its  principles,  and  sure  to  increase  the  derangement  of  the 
ennrency.  In  the  interyals  of  Congress,  Mr.  Webster  was  occnpifdd, 
at  Portsmoath,  in  the  practice  of  law.  The  destruction  of  his  hoaae, 
fiumiture,  library,  and  many  Talnable  manuscripts,  in  the  extensive 
fire  that  occurred  in  December,  1818,  had  so  embarrassed  bis  circuin- 
stances,  that  he  found  it  his  duty  to  endeavor  to  improve  his  condition. 
On  the  return  of  the  peace,  Idr.  Webster  was  active  in  relation  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  policy,  and  the  resumption  of  i^ecie 
payments. 

Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Boston  in  the  year  1818,  when  commenoed 
a  period  of  about  six  years'  retirement  from  active  political  life,  during 
which  time,  with  a  single  exception,  he  filled  no  public  oflke,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  duties  as  a  lawyer.  It  was  accord- 
ingly within  this  period  that  his  reputation  in  his  profession  was  estab- 
lished. A  large  share  of  the  best  business  of  New  England  passed 
into  his  hands;  and  the  veterans  of  the  Boston  bar  admitted  him  to  an 
entire  equality  of  standing  amongst  them.  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  Maine,  was  elected  to  die  Massachusetts  convention  on  revis- 
ing the  State  constitution,  in  1820,  when  he  exhibited  great  intellectual 
ability,  and  with  the  most  eminent  success.  In  1822  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  Boston  to  the  State  Legislature,  at  which  period  be 
was  also  one  of  the  framers  of  the  city  charter  for  Boston ;  and  in 
November  of  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  Congress,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Benjamin  Qorham.  We  find  the  following  reminiscence  of 
Mr.  Webster,  in  relation  to  this  period :  '^  It  has  so  happened,"  once 
said  Mr.  Webster,  ''  that  all  the  public  services  which  I  have  rendered 
in  the  world,  in  my  day  and  generation,  have  been  connected  with  the 
general  government  I  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exception.  I  was 
ten  days  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  I  turned  my 
thoughts  to  the  search  of  some  good  object,  in  which  I  could  be  useful 
in  that  position ;  and,  after  much  reflection,  I  introduced  a  bill,  which| 
with  the  general  consent  of  both  bouses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, passed  into  a  law,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  State,  which  enacts 
that  no  man  in  the  State  shall  catch  trout  in  any  other  manner  thai^ 
with  the  ordinary  hook  and  line.    With  that  exception,  I  never  was 
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Ibr  m  hoaTi  with  any  State  gfufennumtf  in  mj  life.  I 
office,  high  or  low,  under  any  State  government  Ptor- 
was  my  misfortune.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  I  was  in  New 
practising  law,  and  had  some  clients.  John  Taylor  CKl* 
for  foorteen  years  was  Governor  of  the  State,  thought  that, 
as  I  was,  I  might  be  fit  to  be  an  attorney-general  of  the 
New  Hampshire,  and  he  nominated  me  to  the  council ;  and 
dl,  taking  it  into  their  deep  consideration,  and  not  happening 
the  same  politics  of  the  govemor  and  myself,  voted,  three  out 
'diat  I  was  not  competent, —  and,  very  likely,  they  were  rig^t 
see,  I  never  gained  promotion  in  any  State  government '^ 
IVebster  was  again  elected  to  Congress  for  Suffolk ;  and  so 
kvorite  had  he  become,  that  the  choice  was  unanimous,  wiAi 
of  three  votes.  In  1826  he  was  reelected  to  the  house ; 
his  seat,  he  was  elected,  by  the  Legislature,  to  the 
Congress,  in  place  of  Elijah  H.  Mills, —  which  station  he 
jl  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  Hai^ 
1841.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abel  P.  Upshur  in  1844,  and 
Seeted  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1845,  which  station  he  occupied 
^ipointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  Fillmore, 
;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  the  first  incumbent| 
of  this  Union  been  honored  with  a  more  profound  and 
counsellor  than  Daniel  Webster, 
^e  sprii^  of  the  year  1889,  Mr.  Webster  crossed  the  AtlantiCi 
a  tour  through  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  His  atten- 
drawn  to  the  agriculture  of  England  and  Scotland ;  to  the 
vvmbjecCs  of  currency  and  exchange ;  to  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
;  and  to  the  practical  effect  on  the  politics  of  Europe  of  the 
^j^**^  ^  the  continent  alliance.  No  traveller  from  this  countiy 
i^^"y^o|iaHy,  ever  been  received  with  equal  attention,  says  Everett, 
9^^  *^glie8t  quarters  in  England.     Courtesies  usually  extended  only 


^^  ^  -»^^...  and  foreign  ministers  were  advanced  to  him.    ffis 

^v^aV^^^s  covered  with  invitations  to  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
^  ^^j  *  ^nd  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  at  the  public  entertain- 
e}^^T  ^^ioh  took  place  while  he  was  in  the  country.  Among  the 
^^1*^^  men  with  whom  he  contracted  intimacy,  may  be  named  the 
^Vli^iv^  Ashburton.  A  mutual  regard,  of  more  than  usual  warmth, 
^^^^  ^^citween  them.  This  circumstance  was  well  understood  in  tfie 
tildes  of  English  society;  and  when,  two  yean  later,  a  ohaoge 
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if  admiiustnktkm  in  both  oountries  hrooj^t  the  parties  to  wiiidi  iSbej 
imre  raqpectivdy  attached  into  power,  the  friendly  relationg  well 
known  to  exist  between  them  were,  no  doubt,  among  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  appcnntment  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  special  minister  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  Whig  party  came  into  power,  in  the  year 
1841,  Mr.  Webater  displayed  extraordinary  sagacity  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  adjnstment  of  the 
long-contested  question  of  the  north-eastern  boundary,  which  height- 
ened his  renown  finr  diplomatic  skilL 

When  Mr.  Webeter  was  elected  to  Congress  over  Jesse  Putnam,  in 
1822,  he  exhibited  the  same  energy  of  character  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try that  had  previously  made  him  the  great  leader  among  leaders. 
Bb  labored  fi>r  suflbring  Greece ;  on  the  tariff  law  of  1824 ;  effected  a 
complete  revision  of  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States;  gave  a  speech  on  the  Congress  of  Panama;  and  argued 
on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  law^and  the  embarrassments  of  the  ccmtest. 
Bis  manly  course  in  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren, 
in  reladon  to  the  veto  of  the  bank,  the  rise  and  progress  of  nullifica- 
tion, the  force  bill,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  expunging  resolu- 
tion, and  the  sub-treasury  system,  are  identified  with  his  history.  We 
,do  not  forget  his  interest  in  other  great  national  topics,  such  as  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Oregon  question, 
revival  of  the  sub-treasury  system,  and  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842 ; 
on  a  territorial  government  for  the  Mexican  provinces,  on  a  constitu- 
tion of  State  government  adopted  by  California  prohibiting  slavery,  on 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  relative  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the 
Compromise,  and  bis  great  speech  for  the  Union.  We  would  have  our 
readers  recur  to  Everett's  political  biography  of  Daniel  Webster,  for  a 
development  of  his  action  on  these  great  national  topics. 

Where  is  a  nobler  passage  than  this  of  Webster:  ''I  am,"  says 
Webeter,  '^  where  I  have  ever  been,  and  ever  mean  to  be.  Standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  general  constitution, —  a  platform  broad  enough, 
and  firm  enough,  to  uphold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country, —  I 
ahaU  still  be  found.  Intrusted  with  some  part  in  the  administration 
of  that  constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  framed  it.  I  would  act  as  if  our  fitthers,  who  formed  it  Sot 
us,  and  who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  looking  on  me, —  as  if  I  could 
see  their  venerable  forms  bending  down  to  behold  us,  from  the  abodes 
above.    I  would  act,  too,  as  if  the  eye  of  posterity  was  gaxing  on  me. 


S**'^  Staadiiig  tfans,  as  in  the  fiill  gue  of  <mr  anoeston  and  our  poB- 
Hiiij,— having  Teoeired  this  inheritance  from  the  fiurmer,  to  be  tnma- 
NiMed  to  the  htter,  and  fteling  that  if  I  am  formed  for  any  good^  in 
V^daj  and  generation,  it  ia  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country, — 
'lifc'local  policy  or  local  fooling,  no  temporary  impalge,  shall  induce  me 
Ik  jield  my  foothold  on  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 
^  <^I  came  into  public  life  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  On 
Mbat  faroad  altar  my  earliest  and  all  my  public  vows  have  been  made. 
I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master.  So  &r  as  depends  on  any  agency 
tf  nine,  they  shall  continue  united  States, —  united  in  interest  and 
Hbetion, —  united  in  eveiything  in  regard  to  which  the  constitution 
lii  decreed  their  union, —  united  in  war,  for  the  common  defence,  the 
mmaaoa  renown,  and  the  common  glory, — and  united,  compacted,  knit 
Ibnly  together,  in  peace,  for  the  common  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
MlMelves  and  our  children." 

^iVndge  Story  related,  one  time,  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  his 
BMit  eipres8i<m  was,  ''It  is  admitted."  As  he  was  a  powerful 
r,  it  was  often  remarked,  ''  Once  admit  his  premises,  and  you 
forced  to  his  conclusions ;  therefore,  deny  everything  he  says." 
Daniel  Webster  to  Story,  "  When  Judge  Marshall  says,  '  It  is 
I,  sir,'  I  am  prepared  for  a  bomb  to  burst  over  my  head,  and 
I^MGdi  all  my  points."  May  not  the  same  remark  be  made  of 
Wmter,  the  invincible  defender,  as  of  Marshall,  the  profound 
HqMMinder,  of  the  constitution  ? 

^  The  address  of  Mr.  Webster,  pronounbed  on  Bunker  HiU,  June  17, 
S825,  it  is  said  was  modelled,  even  to  its  best  passages,  in  Marshpee 
kbudc, — the  orator  catching  trout  and  elaborating  sentences,  at  the 
time.  It  is  further  related,  that,  as  the  orator  drew  in  some 
particukrly  hirge,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Venerable  men ! 
mfm  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has 
pMnteoosly  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold  this 
|il^foiis  day."  Says  Webster,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  par»- 
janph:  ''Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position,  appropriately 
^ing  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it, 
ill,  not  mean,  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  me«»  of 
Pbdootion  and  defence." 

/  We  fold  in  Everett's  biography  of  Webster  some  excellent  remarks 
Ife  Ae  preparation  of  orators  for  public  speaking,  where,  in  allusion  to 
tb.  Webster,  he  says :  "  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  orator  like 
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Mr.  Webster  is  akybUj  tied  down,  <m  any  occasion,  to  his  mansscript 
votoSy  or  to  a  memoriter  repetition  of  their  ocmtents.  It  may  be 
fvesiuned  that,  in  many  cases,  the  noblest  and  the  boldest,  the  kal 
asd  wannest  tints  thrown  upon  the  canvas,  in  discourses  of  this  kind, 
we  the  unpremeditated  inspirataon  of  the  moment  of  delivery.  The 
opposite  view  would  be  absurd ;  because  it  would  imply  that  the  mind, 
Boder  the  high  ozcitement  of  delivery,  was  less  fertile  and  creative 
than  in  the  repose  of  the  closet.  A  speaker  could  not,  if  he  attempted 
it|  anticipate,  in  his  study,  the  earnestness  and  fervor  of  spirit  induced 
by  actual  contact  with  the  audience ;  he  could  not,  by  any  poesibili^, 
fMrestall  the  sympathetic  influence  upon  his  imagination  and  intellect 
of  the  listening  and  a{q>landing  thnmg.  However  severe  the  method 
nquired  by  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  or  dictated  by  his  own  taste, 
a  qpeaker  like  Mr.  Webst^  will  not  confine  himself  ^to  pouring  out 
ftrvors  a  week  oM.' "  In  another  passage  of  this  memoir,  Mr.  Everett, 
in  further  enlarging  <Hi  this  subject,  says  that  no  one  will  think  that 
the  entire  apostnqfdie  to  Warren,  in  his  first  Bunker  Hill  oration,  as  it 
alands  in  the  reported  speech,  was  elaborated  and  committed  to  memory. 
Li  fiKSt,  there  is  a  slight  grammatical  inaccuracy,  caused  by  passing 
from  the  third  person  to  tiie  second  in  the  same  sentence,  whidi  is  ait 
once  the  natural  consequence  and  the  proof  of  an  unpremeditated 
expansion  or  elevation  of  the  preconceived  idea.  We  see  the  process. 
When  the  sentence  commenced,  ^'  But,  ah !  him ! "  it  was  evidentiy  in 
the  mind  of  the  orator  to  close  it  by  saying,  '^  How  shall  I  speak  of 
liim?  "  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  forgetful  —  unconscious 
—  of  the  grammatical  form,  but  melting  with  the  thought, —  behold- 
ing, as  he  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  hero  fell,  his  beloved  and 
beautiful  image  rising  fix)m  the  ground, —  he  can  no  longer  speak  of 
him.  Willing  subject  of  his  own  witchery,  he  clothes  his  conception 
with  sensible  forms,  and  speaks  to  the  glorious  bemg  whom  he  has 
called  back  to  life.  He  no  longer  attempts  to  discourse  of  Warren  to 
the  audience ;  but,  passing,  after  a  few  intervening  clauses,  from  the 
third  person  to  the  second,  he  exclaims,  ''  How  shaU  I  struggle  with 
the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name !  Our  poor  work 
may  perish,  but  thine  shall  endure !  This  monument  may  moulder 
away,  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the 
iia, —  but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail !  '^ 

^  We  concur  with  Edward  Everett  in  what  he  remarks  of  Webster's 
fcmous  reply  to  Hayne,  when  be  says :  ^^  Of  the  eflbctiveness  of  Mr. 


litter's  manner  in  many  parts,  it  woaU  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
m  any  one  not  present  the  fiintest  idea.  It  has  been  my  fintone  to 
IT  some  of  the  ablest  speecbes  of  the  greatest  Uvhig  orators  on  both 
ea  of  the  water ;  bat  I  most  eonfess  I  neyer  heard  anything  which 
oompletely  realised  my  conception  of  what  Demosthenes  was  when 
delivered  the  oration  for  the  orown." 

"Sprang  firom  a  revolationary  stock,"  said  Caleb  Cashing,  in  a 
dew  of  Wdster's  speeches,  '^  nartared  in  the  very  domains  of  ^  the 
witain  goddess,  liberty,'  he  rose  to  fiune  and  nsefulness  in  the 
rim  of  his  native  State.  So  surdy  as  the  bri^t  stars  shall  move 
vntiringly  in  their  celestial  pathi  on  high  to  ghd  the  eye  and 
d  the  footsteps  of  unborn  generations  of  men, —  so  sarely  as  genius, 
Mr,  patriotism,  will  continue  to  be  priied  on  earth  when  the  passions 
fte  hour  shall  have  firetted  themselves  into  extinction  and  obUvion, 
■0  sure  is  it  that  the  time  vrill  come  when  New  Hampshire  will 
Sefli  it  her  pride  and  her  gknry  to  have  given  birth  and  maturi^  to 
■id  Webster.  And  yet,  such  are  the  corruptions  of  party,  and 
ii  the  in&my  to  which  it  sometimes  degrades  the  daily  press,  that, 
Mr.  Webster  feelingly  remarked  in  his  speech  at  Concord,  it  has 
m  his  fortune,  whether  in  public  lifo  or  out  of  it,  to  be  pursued  by 
of  reproach  and  accusation  in  his  native  State  such  as 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  of  her  public  men. 
"^  Of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate,  those 
rotod  to  tlM  great  constitutional  questions  display  Mr.  Webster 
iioat  a  competitor.  By  a  succession  of  unrivalled  speeches  in  expo- 
on  of  disputed  texts  or  constructions  of  the  constitution, —  by  the 
ifiMind  knowledge  of  historical  &cts  displayed  in  them,  the  acutenees, 
jBoity  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  they  exhibit,  and  the 
liotao  leal  which  animates  them  in  every  line, —  he  has  earned  for 
naelf  a  most  peculiar  and  most  exalted  position  in  the  public  eye,  as 
>  great  expounder  and  champion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union. 
long  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  endure,  or  the 
Bory  of  its  honor  and  its  liberty  survive  the  overthrow  of  its  insti- 
isns, —  so  long  as  our  example  shall  occupy  a  page  in  the  history 
bnman  freedom, —  so  bng  must  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webstw  be 
dj  studied,  admired.  On  these  he  may  confidently  rely  for  the 
pact  and  applause  of  hi^  country,  while  living;  on  these,  for  a  feme 
ting  as  the  undying -spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  itsel£  Neither 
tbfb  Fhilippie  oratioos  of  Demosthenes,  nor  in  the  consular  ones  rf 
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Qteo,  nor  in  whatoTer  ckfls  among  the  qpeechoi  of  Bnike,  or  Pill| 
m  Oanning,  k  there  aajthing  more  tiiorDagfily  imbued  and  aatarated 
trith  the  very  essence  of  immortality  than  in  these  oonstitittianal 
•peedies  of  I^niel  Webster. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches, — 
irhether  at  the  bar,  in  political  assemblies,  or  in  Ckmgreas, —  that  there 
IB  nothing  in  them  disoorsiYe ;  no  digressions  from  the  straightforward 
path  of  his  argument,  no  mere  episodes  of  embellishment,  no  common- 
place  arts  of  oratory.  They  are  models  of  severe  unity  of  design,  of 
consummate  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  execution,  like  some  master* 
piece  of  statuary  carved  in  the  blended  grace  and  majes^  of  antique 
art  He  sends  forth  no  scattered  rays,  to  dasde  with  their  brilliancy, 
and  bewilder  while  they  dazzle, —  but  pours  a  steady  stream  of  light, 
concentrated  in  a  broad  beam  of  effulgence  upon  the  pcnnt  he  would 
ittumine.  His  mind  never  stops  on  the  course,  like  Atalanta,  to  gather 
the  golden  fruits  which  glitter  in  its  path,  and  thus  ultimately  lose  the 
friie  of  the  race  in  pursuit  of  the  delusive  temptations  of  the  moment. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any  of  his  more  elabo- 
lite  eflforts  by  bare  extracts,  when  every  sentence  is  an  essential  part 
of  one  grand  whole,  and  nothing  can  be  spared  from  the  finished  per- 
lection  of  ihe  work,  nothing  added,  without  marring  its  excellent  sym- 
metry. Yet,  amid  all  the  digni^,  strength  and  singleness,  which 
distinguish  his  productions,  there  is  an  occasional  vivi^ess  of  imageiy, 
so  apposite,  that  it  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
matter,  rather  than  a  mere  illustration, — like  the  native  lustre  of  a 
gem,  belonging  to  the  primitive  organization  of  its  elements.  It  is  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  select  passages  which,  fragments  though  they  be, 
are  beautiful  and  striking  in  themselves,  and  bear  witness  what  that  is 
of  which  they  are  but  severed  parts.  You  do  not  see  the  magnificent 
temple,  in  its  admirable  whole ;  but  even  the  solitary  column,  the 
broken  frieze,  torn  from  its  pediment,  bespeak  the  grandeur  of  the 
Ftoihenon.  The  following  passage  elucidates  a  great  principle,  by  a 
happy  recurrence  to  historical  &cts : 

**  '  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischie&  come,'  says  Web- 
ster,—  'till  the  government  is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  put  in 
extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  &thera, 
were  we  so  to  regard  great  questions  afiecting  the  general  freedom. 
Those  &thers  accomplished  the  Revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  prin- 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the 
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doloDies,  in  ill  cues  whataoever;  and  it  was  precisely  on  this  qnestioa 
tihat  tliej  made  the  Revolution  to  torn.  The  amount  of  tazatkm  was 
trifling;  but  the  claim  was  inconsistent  with  liberty, —  and  that  was, 
in  their  eyes,  enough.  It  was  against  the  recital  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
meot,  rather  than  against  any  suffering  under  its  enactments,  that 
they  took  up  arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They 
fim^t  seven  years  against  a  declaration.  They  poured  out  their  tieas- 
nrea  and  their  blood,  like  water,  in  a  contest  in  opposition  to  an  asser- 
tion which  those  less  sagacious,  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  princi- 
plea  of  dvil  liberty,  would  have  regarded  as  barren  phraseology,  or 
mere  parade  of  words.  They  saw,  in  the  claim  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, a  seminal  principle  of  mischief — the  germ  of  unjust  power; 
tibtaj  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  dis- 
foiaes,  struck  at  it, —  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye  or  their 
well-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the 
■nallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  suffering 
wm  yet  afar  off,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power,  to  which,  for 
puposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of 
ber  i^ry,  is  not  to  be  compared, —  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the 
nrfiue  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts, — 
vhoee  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company 
iriih  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and 
unlm>ken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.'  " 

The  manners  of  Daniel  Webster  in  public  speaking  are  remarkable. 
'*It  is  in  reply  that  he  comes  out  in  the  majesty  of  intellectual 
grandeur,"  says  Col.  Knapp,  ''  and  lavishes  about  him  the  opulence 
of  inteUectnal  wealth ;  it  is  when  the  darts  of  the  enemy  have  hit 
him,  that  he  is  all  might  and  soul ;  it  is  then  that  he  showers  down 
wrords  of  weight  and  fire.  Hear  him  then,  and  you  will  say  that  his 
eloquence  is  founded  on  no  model,  ancient  or  modem,  however  strong 
may  be  the  resemblance  to  any  one  of  them ;  that  he  never  read  the 
works  of  a  master  for  imitation ;  —  all  is  his  own,  excellences  and 
defects.  He  resembles  no  American  orator  we  have  ever  heard.  He 
does  not  imitate  any  one  in  the  remotest  degree :  neither  the  Addiso- 
nian eloquence  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  which  was  the  day-spring  in  a 
pare  and  vernal  atmosphere,  full  of  nealth  and  beauty ;  nor  does  he 
itrive  for  the  sweetness  of  Fisher  Ames,  whose  heart,  on  all  great 
oecaaions,  grew  liquid,  and  he  could  pour  it  out  like  water.  Ames 
vmved  the  wand  of  the  enchantress,  and  a  paradise  arose,  peopled  with 
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gBufnti  beings,  all  engaged  in  panning  an  immortal  career.''  In  Mf. 
Webster's  eloquence,  cme  is  sensible  that  there  is  a  vast  and  indefinite 
back-groond  of  character.  The  oratory  is  bat  as  a  little  jet  oat  of  m 
great  reservoir,  fifom  Trhich  it  is  not  missed.  He  woald  at  tunes  over- 
whelm you,  and  dnw  himself  back  again  before  yoa  recovered  yoor 
adf-possession.  The  orator  b  bat  a  firaction  of  the  man, — the  matt 
standing  indefinitely  great  behind  the  mere  orator.  He  is  delightfolly 
friicitoas  in  illastration.  How  effective,  for  instance,  the  passage 
where,  in  remarking  on  the  vast  extent  of  this  repablic,  the  two  great 
seas  of  the  world  washing  the  one  and  the  other  shore,  in  the  conoep- 
tioQ  of  which,  says  Webster,  we  may  realize  the  beantifol  description 
of  the  ornamental  edging  of  the  backler  of  Achilles : 

*  Now  the  broad  shield  oomplete  the  artist  orowiied. 
With  his  hst  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  roond  ; 
In  liTing  mlTcr  seemed  the  waves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  boond  the  whole.* 

''  The  person  of  Mr.  Webster  is  singular  and  commanding,"  says 
Knapp.  '^  His  height,  above  the  ordinary  size,  aboat  five  feet  eleven 
indies.  He  is  broad  across  the  chest,  and  stoatly  and  firmly  bailt ; 
bat  there  is  nothing  of  damsincss  either  in  his  form  or  gait  His 
head  is  very  large ;  his  forehead  high,  with  good-shaped  temples.  He 
has  a  large,  black,  solemn-looking  eye,  that  exhibits  strength  and 
steadfastness,  which  sometimes  bums,  but  never  sparkles.  His  lips, 
when  his  countenance  is  in  repose,  shut  close  —  Lavater's  mark  of 
firmness ;  but  the  changes  of  his  lips  make  no  small  part  of  the  strong 
and  varied  expressions  of  his  fitce.  His  hair  is  of  a  raven-black,  of  great 
thickness,  and  is  generally  worn  rather  short ;  his  eyebrows  ore  thick, 
more  than  commonly  arched,  and  bushy, —  which,  on  a  slight  contrac- 
tion, give  his  features  the  appearance  of  sternness.  But  the  general 
expression  of  his  face,  after  it  is  properly  examined,  is  rather  mild  and 
amiable  than  otherwise.  His  movements  in  the  senate-chamber  and  in 
the  street  are  slow  and  dignified.  His  voice,  once  heard,  is  always 
remembered ;  but  there  is  no  peculiar  sweetness  in  it ;  —  its  tones  are 
rather  harsh  than  musical ;  —  still,  there  is  great  variety  in  them. 
Some  have  a  most  startling  penetration ;  others,  of  a  softer  character, 
eiirti  the  ear,  and  charm  it  down  to  the  most  perfect  attention.  His 
vUee  has  nothing  of  that  monotony  which  palls  upon  the  ear ;  it  may 
be-lieaid  all  day  without  fittigoing  the  audience.    His  emphasis  is 
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itmigi  and  his  enoociatioii  clear,,  and  so  distinct  that  not  a  sjllaUi^ 
tMapes  any  of  his  hearers.  The  compass  of  his  voice  is  so  great,,  that 
jfc  fills  any  room,  however  large,  with  perfect  ease  to  himself;  and 
Willis,  our  native  poet,  who  saw  him  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
gimphic  description  of  Elnapp  was  written,  says :  '^  Sombre  as  the  lines 
of  bis  &oe  are,  unlighted  with  health  or  impulse,  the  eyes  so  cavem- 

raod  dark,  the  eyelids  so  livid,  eyebrows  so  heavy  and  black,  and 
features  so  habitually  grave, —  it  is  a  &ce  of  strong  affections, 
(Boial,  and  foreign  to  all  unkindness.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  it  where 
s  pettishness  or  a  peevishness  could  lodge,  and  no  means  in  its  sallow 
iBQurkw  for  the  expression  of  an  intellectual  littleness  or  perversion.  It 
ii  all  brood  and  majestic,  all  expansive  and  generous.  The  darkness  in 
it  is  the  shadow  of  a  Salvator  Rosa, —  a  heightening  of  grandeur,  with- 
out injury  to  the  clearness.  Ilis  physical  superiority  and  noble  dispo- 
sition are  in  just  balance  with  his  mind.  Webster,  incapable  of  the 
forecast  narrowness  which  makes  the  scope  of  character  converge  when 
meridian  ambition  and  occupation  fill  it  no  longer,  will  walk  the  broad- 
ening path  that  has  been  divergent  and  liberalizing  from  his  childhood 
tt^  the  present  hour,  till  he  steps  from  its  expanding  lines  into  his 
gimTe."  At  the  festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  General  Dear- 
born  said  of  Daniel  Webster,  ^'  that,  on  all  occasions  when  he  put  forth 
t^  fall  energies  of  his  mind,  he  appeared  in  the  senate-chamber  like 
the  lion-hearted  Richaitl  in  the  tournament  of  Ashley  dc  la  Zouch, 
nady  to  meet  all  combatants ;  and  woe  betide  those  who  received  the 
pooderoos  and  crushing  blows  of  his  mighty  intellectual  mace ! ''  Mr, 
Webster  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Ibsaachusetts  Uistorical,  New  England  Genealogic,  and  American 
AatfH"'^"«"  Societies. 


SAMUEL  LORENZO  KNAPP, 

AUeUBT  6,  1826.    EULOGY  ON  ADAMS  AND  JEFFBB80N. 

Was  bom  al  Newburyport,  in  1774 ;  and  was  educated  at  Phillipa' 
Aoedemy,  in  Exeter,  where  he  shone  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
■iMilani  eq^eoially  in  dedamation.    He  gnduated  at  Dartiooath  Od- 
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in  1804,  when  he  entered  on  the  study  of  law,  under  Chief  Justice 
Plnsons,  at  Newburjport,  and  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Gren. 
Amasa  Davis.  He  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature.  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  State  militia,  in  defence  of  the  coast.  In 
1824  he  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Gaseette ;  and  conducted,  also,  the 
Boston  Monthly  Magazine,  one  of  the  most  refined  periodicals  of  polite 
hterature,  abounding  in  his  own  tasteful  contributions.  In  1826  Col. 
Knapp  established  the  National  Republican,  which  existed  only  two 
years,  when  he  resumed  the  profession  of  law,  at  New  York.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Knapp,  that  a  certain  pubhsher  of  a  peri- 
odical clipped  off  the  end  of  a  contribution  from  his  pen,  because  it  was 
taking  up  too  much  space,— who,  when  remonstrated  with  for  putting 
^' a  full  stop"  to  his  article  where  there  should  have  been  only  a 
comma,  after  several  abortive  attempts  at  pacification,  said,  '^  0  !  let  it 
go  in,  Knapp ;  let  it  go  in !  It  is  well  enough  as  it  is ;  just  look  at  it ; 
sec,  now ;  —  beside,  you  know,  nobody  will  read  it.  So,  what 's  the 
odds,  Knapp?"  The  whole  article  was  indignantly  withdrawn.  He 
was  not  always  verbally  accurate ;  but  his  diction  was  easy  and  grace- 
jful,  and  he  gathered  metaphors  for  illustration  with  as  much  ease  and 
taste  as  a  florist  selects  the  beauties  of  the  garden  and  the  meadow. 
He  was  honored  with  the  personal  friendship  and  intimacy  of  Arch- 
bishop Cheverus ;  at  whose  suggestion  he  received  the  degree  of  doct(»* 
of  laws  from  the  college  at  Paris,  in  France.  His  biographical  memoir 
of  the  venerable  prelate  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  performances  of 
diat  sort.  He  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  eulogiums  and  sketches 
of  character  in  the  Union.  His  work  on  eminent  lawyers,  statesmen, 
and  men  of  letters,  now  out  of  print,  is  a  model  for  writers  of  biography. 
He  was  a  very  popular  public  speaker,  being  very  fluent,  easy,  winning, 
and  graceful.  He  was  rich  in  anecdote,  grave,  lively  and  humorous. 
He  had  a  decided  disrelish  fot  the  technicalities  of  law ;  and  th^  best 
of  his  days  were  devoted  to  literature.  Long  after  the  writings  of  the 
puny  revilers  of  American  genius  shall  have  supplied  the  grocer  with 
wrappings,  and  the  book-worm  with  food,  the  Lectures  on  American 
Literature,  by  S.  L.  Knapp,  will  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
scholar,  and  minister  to  the  instruction  of  young  persons.  In  defend- 
ing the  literary  reputation  of  others,  he  has  given  a  work  on  which  his 
own  fiune  may  securely  rest.  He  was  author  of  The  Bachelors,  and 
Other  Tales,  founded  on  American  Incident  and  Character;  Advice 
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m  ihb  Pnmiits  of  Literature ;  lives  of  Aaron  Burr,  Andrew  JacksoM 
Diniel  Webstw,  and  Thomas  Eddy;  and  several  political  oralkms. 
He  iras  tlie  editor  of  Hinton's  United  States,  and  the  Library  of  Use- 
fld  Knowledge.  He  was  author,  also,  of  Travels  of  All  Bey  in  Boston 
aad  ks  vicinity ;  The  Genius  of  Free  Masonry,  or  a  Defence  of  the 
CMer;  Female  Biography  of  Different  Ages  and  Nations;  Public 
,  comprising  Sketches  drawn  finom  the  Living  and  the  Dead. 
died  at  Hbpkinton,  Mass.,  July  8, 1888,  aged  fifty-four. 


WILLIAM  POWELL  MASON. 

JULY  4,  1827.     FOR  THE  GITT  AUTHORITDSS. 

"There  are  periods  of  the  world,"  says  Mr.  ]Mason,  ''and  portions 
if  the  earth,  in  which  whole  generations  of  men  may  go  down  silently 
Ml  lumoticed  to  their  graves,  and  at  least  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
fctgottcn ;  when,  if  they  may  not  daro  to  expect  the  praises  of  pos- 
iBffity,  they  may  yet  hope  to  escape  its  reproaches.  But  such  is  not 
tm  poriod  in  which  we  live,  nor  such  the  country  we  inhabit. 

^  I  will  not  endeavor  to  stimulate  you  to  the  performance  of  your 
teties,  by  promising  you  an  immortality  of  fame  in  afler  ages.     No : 

ii  18  your  birth-ri^t ;  you  cannot  lose  it  Neglect  these  duties, 
your  country,  and  disappoint  the  world;  — yet,  fear  not,  your 
shall  be  immortal, —  as  immortal  as  your  ancestors'.  On  the 
page  of  history  on  which  their  names  and  deeds  are  recorded, 
md  in  as  imperishable  characters,  shall  yours,  also,  be  inscribed. 
And  when  die  future  heroes  of  fiur-distant  centuries  shall  turn  back  t(> 
Art  page  for  stimulants  to  their  exertions,  future  statesmen  and 
ftii  inf II  look  there  for  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  the  futun* 
fm(t  draw  thence  a  noble  theme  for  his  aspiring  muse,  your  name 
ibdl  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed  by  them ;  the  same  voices  that  swell 
villi  praises  and  benedictions  to  the  memories  of  your  ancestors  shall 
lottd  yours  with  execrations  and  contempt.  Let  us,  my  countrymen, 
Mupe  00  disgraceful  an  immortality.  Let  us  avert  so  disastrous  a 
Inniiiatioa  of  oar  hitherto  brilliant  careeit    Let  no  torn  from  the 
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,400iitemplatioQ  of  the  deeds  and  virtaes  of  our  ancestors,  from  felicita- 
liosuB  on  our  own  happy  circumstances,  and  from  musings  on  the  many 
bright  and  glowing  objects  which  spread  themselves  out  in  the  splendid 
prospect  before  us,  bsA  endearor  to  expose,  whilst  we  may  yet  avoid 
them,  some  of  the  rocks  and  precipices  which  lay  in  our  path,  and 
which  are  not  the  less  dangerous  because  they  are  decked  with  flowen. 
The  moralist  truly  tells  us,  that  the  most  perfect  things  of  this  world 
yet  carry  with  them  the  taint  of  imperfection.  The  all-^orious  works 
of  nature  require  the  constantly  sustaining  and  corrective  hand  of 
their  great  Creator.  And  in  man,  and  in  all  the  labor  of  his  hands 
and  all  the  emanations  of  his  mind,  are  contsuned  the  seeds  of  decay 
and  dissolution.  We  may  not  hope  to  obtain  for  ourselves,  or  oar 
country,  an  exemption  from  this  universal  law ;  but  we  may  hope  to 
effect  what  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  do,  what  it  was  meant  he 
should  do.  We  may  hope,  by  constant  watchfulness  and  exertions,  to 
repress  the  growth  of  every  noxious  principle  in  our  nature,  and  to 
stimulate  and  quicken  into  perfect  operation  all  the  great  and  noUe 
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William  Powell  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,  and  bom  in 
Boston ;  and  was  prepared  for  college  under  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss,  of 
Medfield.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811,  at  which  time 
he  engaged  in  a  conference  respecting  the  character  of  New  England, 
as  resulting  from  the  civil,  literary  and  religious  institutions  of  our 
forefathers.  He  read  law  under  Hon.  Charles  Jackson ;  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  as  partner  with  Hon.  William  Sullivan ;  is  a  coun- 
sellor-at-law ;  and  married  Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Dennison 
Rogers.  At  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  day  of  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Hon.  James  Savage  publicly 
gave  the  sentiment,  that  the  orator  is  the  Mason  who  builds  by  prin- 
ciple an  edifice  that  shall  last  till  doomsday.  Mr.  Mason  was  a 
Boston  representative,  and  editor  of  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  from  1816  to  1830,  comprising  the  Decisions  of  Judge 
Story,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  They  will  honorably  class,  for  learning  and 
daily  practice,  with  the  ablest  reports  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Mason 
was  seven  years  treasurer  and  secretaxy  of  the  Social  Law  Library. 
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BRADFORD  SUMNER. 

JULT  4,  1828.    FOB  THE  GIIT7  AUTHOBUDEB. 

Was  bom  in  Taunton,  Mass. ;  educated  at  the  academy  nnder  Mr. 
Igetl,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  1808 ;  was  a  tutor 
luit  coU^  for  nearly  two  years;  and  read  law  with  Hon.  Theroll 
taalf  during  a  portion  of  his  novitiate ;  settled  in  Boston ;  and  mar- 
(Amelia  Bertody.  Is  a  counsellor-at-law ;  and  was  a  Boston 
wstntative  in  1826.  He  delivered  an  address  for  the  Massachu- 
to  Peace  Society,  in  1881,  which  was  published.  Mr.  Sumner  is 
bent  for  chamber  counsel,  of  truly  estimable  character,  and  has 
pendy  been  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  for  the  mayoralty  of 
rtim;  but,  not  being  of  the  popular  party,  was  always  defeated, 
it  a  decided  friend  of  popular  education,  and  has  been  twice  elected 
he  school  committee. 

b  his  opition  on  national  independence,  Mr.  Sumner  advances  an 
Bion  that  should  ever  impress  the  public  mind :  '^  I  would  not  pre- 
t  the  dismemberment  of  our  Union  at  any  future  period.  I  would 
By  indulge  the  belief  that  such  an  event  could  never,  in  the  nature 
iuiigs,  come  to  pass.  But  nothing  is  more  certain,  and  nothing 
m  obvious  to  the  common  observer,  than  that  all  the  virtue,  and  all 
wisdom,  and  all  the  patriotism,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  exercise 
I  nation,  will  be  necessary  to  that  equal  adjustment  of  general  laws 
he  various  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  which  alone  can  pre- 
re  our  Union." 


NATHANIEL  GREENE. 

JAK.  8,  1828.  ON  THB  BATTLB  OF  NEW  ORLBANB. 

Wab  bom  at  Boscawen,  N.  II.,  May  20,  1797,  and  was  son  of 
lianiel  Greene,  a  reputable  counsellor  in  that  town  at  the  period 
■I  Daniel  Webster  opened  an  office  there.  Owing  to  the  pecuniary 
snes  and  subsequent  death  of  his  &ther,  in  1807,  IftthMiial  ftmid 
•elf  without  a  home,  dependent  solely  on  hisJlHBtPwl  motkiri  and 
own  ezertioiis,  for  support    Having  iiii4j^^i||||j^;^pH^  At 
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TiDtge  school  of  his  natiye  town  during  the  short  period  of  his  dement- 
aiy  coarse,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  a  sitiiati<»i  in  a  Tariety  store; 
bat  the  business  of  measuring  tape  and  weighing  tea  was  uncongenial 
to  his  mind.  He  had  read  the  Memdra  of  Franklin,  and  it  became  the 
great  object  of  his  anibitbn  to  be  an  editor.  He  was  ^tixely  absorbed 
m  this  desire ;  and  the  mode  of  eflfecting  it  was  the  great  theme  of  hia 
tlionghtB  by  day  and  dreams  by  night  At  length,  a  prospect  opened 
to  his  delighted  visbn.  The  fiunous  Isaac  Hill,  who  afterwards  rose  to 
the  highest  eminence  in  political  life,  established  a  Democratic  paper, 
in  May,  1809,  at  Concord,  entitled  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot 
This  paper  was  taken  where  young  Ghreene  was  a  clerk,  and  he  pored 
ofar  it  with  great  enthusiasm ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1809,  he 
proposed  his  service  to  Mr.  Hill,  who  receiyed  him  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  printing  business.  He  continued  nearly  two  years  in  this  offioe ; 
when,  finding  the  prospect  of  promotion  too  remote  from  the  editorial 
station,  he  engaged  in  a  neighboring  office,  where,  at  the  premature 
age  of  fifteen,  he  became  editor  of  the  Ooncord  Gasette,  until  January, 
1814,  when  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where,  until  the  next  year,  he 
asBomed  the  charge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Graaette,  published  by 
Messrs.  Beck  k  Foster.  In  April,  1815,  he  removed  to  Haverhil], 
Mass.,  where  he  was  in  the  emjdoy  of  Burrell  &  Tileston,  fi>r  a  period 
of  two  years,  having  the  entire  charge  of  the  Haverhill  Gassette,  pub- 
lished by  them,  which  he  ably  conducted.  In  May,  1817,  Mr.  Greene 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  editor  and  publisher  in  his  own  name, 
and  on  his  own  account,  in  a  new  Democratic  paper,  the  Essex  Patriot, 
which  he  conducted  until  invited  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing another  Democratic  journal  in  that  city.  He  complied  with 
this  invitation,  and  established  the  Boston  Statesman,  which  was 
issued  Feb.  6,  1821,  semi- weekly,  then  tri- weekly,  and,  finally,  daily. 
It  soon  became  the  leading  Democratic  journal  of  the  State,  and  bore 
the  same  relation  to  this  party  as  had  the  old  Independent  Chronicle 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
politics  of  the  nation.  It  has  ever  been  strong  for  the  union  of  the 
States. 

Here  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  remark,  that,  however  much  the 
two  great  national  parties  of  Whig  and  Democratic  may  be  at  variance 
<»a  the  flMdea  of  piJ>lic  policy,  no  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  patriotic 
ll|fe  of  country  is  Ibe  Bioving  motive  of  all  the  conscientious  leaders  of 
mgflilting  m1imA]0^^  Is  it  not  a  question  whether  the  democracy 


IBM  Jefibnon  urn  &t  more  prafbuid  and  ooMgwliic  tban  Ae 
my  of  Andrew  JackMn,  and  iriietber  the  Whig  partj  of  the 
t  day  18  not  more  democntie  than  waa  the  Federal  partj  under 
^dama  ?  Indeed,  it  is  our  decided  opimon,  that  the  nnrestraiDed 
m  of  party  politieal  diaooflBiQii  in  our  hind  haa  strengthened  the 
of  the  national  union ;  and  we  heartily  respond  to  the  opinion  of 
mortal  Jeflbraon,  that ''  so  we  have  gone  on,  and  ao  we  shall  go 
akd  and  prospering  beyond  example  in  history ;  andahalloon* 
bo  grow,  to  multiply,  and  to  prosper,  until  we  exhibit  an  assoeia- 
vwerfttl,  wise,  and  happy  beyond  what  has  yet  been  seen  by  men." 
I  Statesman  waa  not  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  Mr.  Qraene^ 
[  always  been  a  decided  advooale  for  regular  nominalaons,  and 
supporter  of  the  accustomed  usages  at  the  Democratic  party, 
y  sustained  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Grawfivrd,  in  1828, 
a  presidency.  In  this  year,  Mr.  Greene  waa  lieutenant  <tf  a 
.  company,  and  member  cf  the  Ancient  and  Honorahle  Artillery 
ay;  but  military  habits  were  not  oongenial  to  his  taste,  and  be 
lid  aside  the  musket  At  this  period,  a  nugority  <tf  the  people 
w  England  were  advocates  of  John  Qoincy  Adams;  and  the 
I  Statesman  felt  the  blighting  influence  of  its  unpcqpular  cause, 
diminution  of  its  patrons,  and  the  loss  of  business.  The  termi- 
of  that  contest  having  evinced  that  Andrew  Jackson,  although 
time  without  a  party  in  New  Enghnd,  had  received  a  larger 
or  of  Democratic  votes  than  any  other  candidate,  Mr.  Qreene 
y  assumed  that  fibct  as  the  most  elective  nomination  that  could 
en,  and  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  representative  of  all 
who  had  opposed  Adams,  and  who,  remarks  the  Democratic 
iTi  "  were  resolved  to  mark  their  indignant  diHsatisfiiction  at  the 
r  in  which  Mr.  Adams  had  been  elected  by  the  House  <tf  Bepre- 
ives,  by  adetermined  exposition  to  his  administration."  However 
the  ire  of  the  Democracy  may  have  been  excited  at  this  decision  of 
oae,  we  merely  inquire  whether  they  would  not  have  pursued  the 
xmrse  in  like  drcumstances.  From  that  moment,  the  Statesman 
0  the  cause  of  Andrew  Jackson,  says  the  Democratic  Review, 
nUi  consistent,  aUe  and  efficient  support,  through  the  whole 
)e  which  resulted  in  his  election  in  the  year  1828 ; "  at  whidi 
Mr.  Greene  was  invdved  in  great  pecuniary  loss,  and  in  debtte 
B  amount 
Graew  manied  Swan,  %  daughter  of  BMf.Wlfmm  Patnhalilwbii 
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if  HAverliill;  and  Hmr  mm,  YRSHm  B.,  educated  at  West  Point,  fir« 
narly  a  lientenaiit  in  the  U.  S.  army,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Brook- 
Md,  MaM.,  and  married  %  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  G.  Shaw,  of 
JDOBton* 

While  editor  of  ihe  Statesman,  Mr.  Greene,  by  an  intense  applica- 
tion to  books,  aoqnired  a  fine  taste  for  polite  literatore^  and  made 
loDself  bmiliar  with  sereral  kngoages.  In  1888  he  published  an 
address  delivered  befinre  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
oialion.  In  1886  he  published  a  compendious  History  of  Italy,  trans* 
lated  from  the  Italian.  He  was  translator,  also,  of  Tales  from  the 
German,  2  yols.,  published  in  1887;  and  in  1848  he  published  Tales 
and  Sketches  from  the  German,  Italian,  and  French.  He  has  been  a 
contributor  to  several  annuals,  and  has  a  fine  poetic  fimcy. 

Nathaniel  Greene,  in  the  year  1829,  was  appointed  the  post-master 
of  Boston,  irtiich  station  he  occupied  until  the  accession  of  Gen.  Harri* 
son  to  the  presidency,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Groorge  William 
Gordon ;  — and,  although  this  was  one  of  the  first  public  removals  of 
Ab  new  administration,  yet  (me  of  the  last  measures  of  President 
Tyler  was  to  reinstate  Mr.  Greene  in  the  same  oSSce,  which  he  occu- 
pied until  after  the  dection  of  Zachary  Taylor,  who  iqypointed  William 
Hayden,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  as  his  successor;  but, 
iqpon  the  rejection  of  the  latter  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gordon  was  again 
appointed,  in  1850.  Mr.  Grreene  had  the  reputation  of  conducting 
thki  department  to  the  entire  approval  of  the  national  executive,  and, 
by  his  urbane  and  conciliatory  deportment,  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
public  in  Boston ;  and  his  consistent  and  untiring  devotion  to  the 
Democracy  will  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  party.  It  was  declared 
of  him,  in  a  toast  at  the  public  festival  after  the  delivery  of  the  oration 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  he  '^  has  portrayed  the  principles  of 
Jackson  Democracy  with  an  eloquence  and  spirit  corresponding  with 
die  talents  and  fortitude  exhibit^  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  States- 
man." Since  his  retirement  from  public  life,  Mr.  Greene  has  taken 
the  tour  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  remarks  on  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Greene 
eloquently  urges,  in  the  oration,  that  the  brightest  flower  in  Jackson's 
wreath  (^  victory  was,  that  ''he  knew  not  only  to  conquer,  but  to 
wgmt.  In  the  trying  moment  of  victory,  when  the  mind  is  peculiarly 
VpUe  to  excesSi  he  evinced  a  tenderness  for  human  life  which  does 
lo  Ua  lisart^  and  adds  lustre  to  his  triumph.    The  crisis  is  pMt» 
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tlia  oaontrj  is  saTod;  he  will  not  pimae  a  flying  enemy,  ta swell 
llfB  tide  of  Tictory  by  the  nnneoeBsary  efiiiaon  of  hunMn  blood, — 
bBnaiiity  is  not  eompelled  to  weep  oyer  the  laofels  of  yieMry .  Bbi 
oountry  hid  intrusted  to  his  hands  the  lives  of  her  bravest  defendmv, 
he  was  not  onmindfiil  of  the  sacred  trust  He  watched  over  them 
paternal  care ;  and  it  was  his  greatest  pride  to  restore  them 
to  the  ooontry  they  had  honored,  to  the  sacred  homes  they 
io  gallantly  protected.  This  it  is  which  so  richly  entitles  General 
Jbekion  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his  victorious  companions-in- 
■ns,  '  The  gratitude  of  a  country  of  freemen  is  yours,  yours  the 
ifplause  of  an  admiring  world.'  How  changed  is  the  scene,  this  day, 
Bil  New  Orleans !  There  is  no  longer  the  stem  look,  the  anzioiis 
bnnr,  the  tear  in  woman's  eye.  All,  all  are  joyful,  and  festivity  and 
fcijuiph  rule  the  hour.  The  people  crowd  around,  and  hail  thefar 
The  men  who  stood  by  hn  side  when  the  battle  raged 
to  press  the  hand  thaf  waved  encouragement  to  their  hearts  in 
awful  moment  Mothers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude,  come 
Ivwaid  to  present  their  children  for  the  blessing  of  the  hero  who  saved 
Iht  aoos  of  Louisiana  from  slavery,  and  her  dau^ters  from  violatioD. 
will  say  to  him,  '  We  remember  that,  on  the  night  when  die 
ly  landed,  and  you  led  your  forces  forth  to  meet  him,  yoa  told  us 
^ne  enemy  shall  never  reach  the  city ; "  and  well  was  your  pledge 
nrfasBied.  We  oflbr  to  you  the  warm  tribute  of  our  sratitude,  and 
lAI  teach  our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  cherish  the 
of  their  bene&ctor.'  " 


JOSEPH  HARDY  PRINCE. 

JULT  i,  1838.    FOR  THB  WASHINGTON  80GIKT7. 


i: 


Was  bom  at  Salem,  and  son  of  (kft  Henry  Prince.  He  read  law 
iMi  Hon.  John  Pickering,  after  having  graduated  at  Harvard  Oollege 
U  1819,  and  practised  law  in  Boston.  Was  a  representative  for 
in  1825.  Was  i^>pointed  an  inspector  of  customs  in  1884. 
private  secretary  for  Com.  EUiot,  of  the  frigate  Gonstitntieii, 
lt'1886,  on  the  voyage  to  France,  for  the  return  of  Hon.  Sdwud 
Bli^ptoii,  the  Ameriean  mtnislar,  owing  la  MMMlB#^1llik^#rt 
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litioiL  He  panned  die  praetioe  of  kw,  and  in  1848  was  a}qpoi]ited 
to  ihe  annpqm'B  departswnt  of  ciutonDui,  at  Bostcm.  Mr.  Prinee  kaa 
f?er  beait  tenacioiidy  deyotod  to  flie  Demoenlio  parij,  and  was  aai 
early  adyooate  fixr  Andrew  Jaekaon.  After  the  ddiverj  of  theoralm 
aft  tbe  head  of  this  article,  when  Andrew  Donlap  moved  that  a  oopj 
ke  requested  for  the  press,  Mr.  Prinoe  said,  "  If  I  have  done  anything 
towards  re-Vindling  the  fire  of  the  old  Demoeracy,  if  I  have  contrib- 
uted a  pebUe  to  the  pile  in  the  canse  of  principle  against  cormptioni  I 
ahall  be  satisfied."  The  reply  to  objections  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
aU  Roman  for  the  presidency  is  thus  impassionedly  poured  oat  in 
jBanadc  severity : 

^  Stand  fi)rih,  ye  ^pawners  of  fbstian  romance  and  lascivious  lyric! 
ye  ribald  rhymesters  of  Dnsky  Sally!  ye  professors  of  rhetoric!  yemod- 
ehi  Priscians  I  tear  firom  the  brow  of  the  war-worn  veteran  and  patriot 
tiieir  hard-earned  lanrelsl  Vindicate  yoor  claims  to  political  promotioii 
atid  civil  honors !  I  woold  be  the  hft  to  decry  ^e  coltivation  of  a 
aonect  and  elegant  literatore.  It  is  oar  Gorinihian  colamn,  that  gives 
^raoe  and  dignity  to  oar  institutions,  and  adorns  and  elevates  national 
oharacter.  We  have  yet  to  see  our  Augostan  age, —  the  age  when 
Soman  literature  flourished,  and  Roman  fireedom  drooped.  It  is  troe 
lliat  men  distinguished  as  oratcnrft,  poets  and  philosophers,  have  risen 
anaongus;  but  we  have  not  yet  produced  that  consteUation  of  literary 
genius  which  is  to  guide  and  direct  posterity.  Our  bunness  has  been 
to  cement  and  strengthen  the  fitbric,  not  to  adorn  it.  There  is  a  char- 
latanism of  literature  which  enervates  the  intellect,  and  renders  men 
unfit  for  the  arena  of  the  world, —  incapable  of  leading  in  government. 
I  would  apply  to  the  amalgamaticm  of  the  two  characters  of  your  mere 
man  of  literature  and  statesman  the  just  and  happy  remark  of  a  very 
great  man  —  Mr.  Brougham  —  on  the  expediency  of  making  clergy- 
men magistrates.  It  is,  that  the  combination  produces  what  the 
alchemists  call  a  tertian  quid,  with  very  little,  indeed,  of  the  good 
qualities  of  either  ingredient,  and  no  little  of  the  bad  ones  of  both, 
Iggether  with  new  evils,  superinduced  by  the  commixture.  The 
lemariL  is  equally  just  and  applicable  on  either  side  of  the  water, —  on 
ihe  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  on  those  of  the  Charles, —  in  the  Middle- 
sex of  England,  or  the  Middlesex  of  Massachusetts.  Who  were  the 
ethereal  spirits  that  achieved  your  Revolution?  Who  were  your  John 
Bia^cocks and  your  Patrick  Henrys?  Who  were  moetof  the  immortal 
of  Ibe  Declaration  of  Independenoel    They  formed  their 
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of  hamaii  character,  not  from  books  alone,  but  from  a  close 
iiiervatioii  of  men  in  all  ages,  in  all  times.  When  Themistocles  was 
iriDsd  to  play  on  the  lute,  he  replied,  '  I  cannot  fiddle,  Ipt  I  know 
%0m  to  make  a  small  city  a  great  one.'    He  coald  not  sing  lasdvioiis 

ra,  but  he  had  a  juractical  knowledge  of  mankind.  It  is  true  that 
Bepublican  candidate  is  not  &miliar  with  the  lucubrations  of  a 
He  ¥nis  not  nurtured  in  the  groves  of  the  academy.  He  has 
sported  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  a 
Seraa'  hair ;  but  he  has  the  great  talent  of  leading  men,  whether  in 
Ihe  council  or  the  field.  He  had  not  a  wealthy  aristocracy  to  stand 
Hi  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font,  nor  the  nurses  of  an  imperial  court 
1i  amuse  him  with  the  innocent  ribbons  of  royalty.  No ;  the  son  of 
A*  west  practised  on  the  useful  precepts  of  the  Spartan  chief,  that 
•Ae  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  arts  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
At  an  early  period  of  life  he  gave  presages  of  his  future  emi- 
Emerging  from  obscurity,  fiitherless,  motherless,  friendless, 
^VJtliout  a  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature,  he  has 
nAibiled  the  spectacle  of  a  man  buffeting  the  waves  of  fortune,  strug- 
^IJBa^  with  and  surmounting  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  place  and  con- 
Aion.  Like  the  mighty  rivers  of  our  country,  whose  sources  are 
im  the  dark  and  hidden  retreats  of  the  mountains,  whose  grandeur  owes 
AMung  to  art,  dashing  before  their  impetuous  tide  rocks,  hills  and 
he  stands  the  object  of  our  gaae  and  admiration." 


JAMES  DAVIS  KNOWLES. 

JULY  4,   182S.    FOR  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHES,  BOSTON. 

Was  bom  in  Providence,  R  I.,  July,  1798,  and  the  second  son  of 
SAward  Knowles,  a  worthy  mechahic;  married  Susan  E.,  dauj^ter 
«( Joshua  Langley,  of  that  city,  in  1826.  His  fiither  died  when  he 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  he  was  shortly  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
,  by  great  diligence,  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  contributor  of 

rie  and  verse  to  newspi^rs,  often  attributed  to  writers  of  maturity. 
July,  1819,  Mr.  Knowles.  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  R.  L 
^flKfican.    He  often  struck  the  lyre ;  and  among  the  most  felicitous 
of  his  muse  voaj  be  classed  bis  stamm  attempting  to  nm^j  the 
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deficienqj  of  Ghray's  El^y  in  reli^us  Bentiment,  which,  in  point  of 
beauty  and  tendernesB,  may  well  compare  with  the  sweet  flowers  of  the 
Snj^Uh  Dflpt  While  employed  as  editor,  so  carefully  did  he  improiw 
«?ery  lemre  moment,  that  he  would  have  his  Greek  grammar  upon 
the  table  at  the  time  of  his  meals.  To  see  this  young  man  as  intently 
ooeupied  in  mental  nourishment  as  he  could  be  in  his  repast  for  phya- 
ioal  nutriment,  was  often  a  subject  of  remark  by  his  companions,  aodl 
he  soon  became  as  fiuniliar  with  that  language  as  he  was  with  Latio 
and  French ;  indeed,  his  progress  in  study  was  so  efficient,  that  he 
was  admitted  to  college  in  advance  of  the  customary  period.  He 
earned  the  expenses  of  his  education  at  Columbian  College,  mainly  aa 
editor  of  the  Columbian  Star,  established  at  Washington,  in  1822.  He 
had  entered  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1821,  conducted  by  William  Staughton,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Irah  Chase. 
On  taking  his  degree,  December,  1824,  he  was  elected  a  tutor  of  the 
OdU^,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  ordination  as  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Dec.  28, 1825. 

While  a  student  at  college,  he  delivered  an  oration,  July  4,  1823, 
at  the  request  of  the  Eusonian  and  the  Ciceronian  societies,  which  is 
a  pure  specimen  of  polite  composition,  breathing  the  fervor  of  chaste 
and  patriotic  sentiment.    We  glean  from  it  this  choice  passage : 

*'  Montgomery  has  beautifully  described  Columbus,  while  meditating 
on  his  great  expedition,  as  gazing  with  eager  anticipation  towards  the 
new  world  which  he  hoped  to  discover. 

<  «  Light  of  heaven  !  "  he  cried  ; 
"  Lead  on  ;  I  go  to  win  a  glorious  bride. 
By  nature  nuned  beyond  the  jealous  sea, — 
Descried  to  ages,  bat  betrothed  to  me.*'  ' 

This  bride  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  on  these  unvisited  shores.  On 
her  shady  bowers  no  rude  spoiler  had  intruded.  None  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Old  World  had  found  their  way  into  her  bosom.  She  was 
worthy  to  bo  the  bride  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  become  the  mother 
of  a  race  of  freemen." 

Of  Mr.  Knowles'  published  sermons,  were  one  at  the  installation  of 
Rev.  Howard  Maloom,  Jan.  9,  1825,  and  another  before  the  Boston 
Baptist  Association,  Sept  16,  1829.  In  the  same  year,  he  published 
Memoirs  of  Ann  Hasseltine  Judaon,  missionary  to  Burmah, —  a  pro- 
duction which  will  rsader  hia  name  imperishable.    In  1832  he  was 
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Profenor  of  Ptetoral  Duties  and  Sacred  Bhetoric,  in  tbe  New- 
Theological  Seminaiy,  and  his  inaugural  address  on  the  Lnportanoe 
^  Aeological  Institutions  was  printed.  In  1829  he  publi^Wl  also  a 
Jh|i  sermcm,  entitled  '^  Sfurituous  Liquors  Pernicious  and  useless." 
Ijffm  Knowles,  as  a  sennonizer,  was  so  smooth  and  insinuating,  that  he 
fated  many,  despite  his  distant  and  unsocial  habits ;  but  he  was 
in  hk  afiections  toward  a  few  intimate  friends.  He  was  of  such 
ibilitj,  that  an  unkind  glance  would  offend  him ;  and  a  base 
on  his  fruitless  habits  probablj  induced  him  to  leave  the  pas- 
dBoe.  Is  it  not  questionable  whether  the  spirit  of  discipline,  in 
Baptist  churches,  is  worth j  the  mantle  of  Roger  Williams? 
siHe  occupied  the  jHrofessorship,  with  close  devotion  and  ability,  untQ 
Ul  decease,  which  occurred  May  9,  1888,  on  his  return  from  the  Ifis- 
fittmrj  Baptist  Convention,  at  New  York.  His  death  was  caused  by 
AjMent  attack  of  the  confluent  small-pox ;  and,  to  avoid  the  contag^ 
liC'lua  remains,  they  were  laid  in  the  grave  at  midnight  A  devoted 
of  Professor  Knowles,  residing  at  Newton,  wrote  the  foUowing 
from  the  heart,  on  the  impulse  of  the  calamity: 


''"  *'  Thej  bore  him  it  midnight  tlone  midst  the  gloom 

'"^  In  which  night's  sable  paU  had  bound  him  ; 

No  solemn  obsequies  were  song  at  his  tomb,  — 

No  kindred  nor  friends  stood  around  him. 
No  oology  we  woaM  pronounce  on  his  name. 

Nor  praises  of  flattery  giTO  ; 
No  tombstone  we  'd  raise  to  emblason  his  iiune,  — 

Without  them  his  Tirtues  will  live. 
His  memoiy,  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

Shall  live  when  the  marble  hath  perished  ; 
The  inflnence  he  shed,  as  the  dews  which  desoend, 

ShaU  water  the  plants  which  he  nourished." 

The  oration  pronounced  by  Mr.  Knowles,  at  the  TcHgious  celebration 

iC  independence,  in  the  year  1828,  on  the  perils  and  safeguards  of 

ftjurinn  liberty,  clearly  evinces  that  his  tact  as  editor  in  the  political 

ttfd  was  equal  to  his  ability  in  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  divinity. 

passage  on  the  danger  from  ambitious  and  unprincipled  polilaoid 

is  worthy  of  any  statesman. 

,X)De  of  tbe  strongest  indications  of  the  vigorous  advance  of  biblical 

oal  literature  in  our  republic  is  the  establishment  of  quarterly 

pTJodinnln  in  the  principal  religious  sects,  comprising  contributions  of 

tf|f  Juf^ieBt  <Hrder  of  intellect     The  Congregationalists  have  their 

BUiodieca  Sacra  and  the  New  Englander;  the  Unitarians  have  tbnr 
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flfeuniiier^  wiiich,  fbr  refioement,  rivals  tiie  NorUi  Amerioan;  tlie 
Bpbeopalians  have  tlieir  Church  Review ;  the  MethodiBts  have  their 
QnsrM^  Review;  the  Lutherans  have  their  Meroersborg  Review; 
tte  PMsbjteriaiis  have  their  Princeton  Reriew ;  the  Roman  CatholiCB 
l»ve  their  Brownson's  Review ;  there  is  the  Univetsalist  Qnarterljr ; 
nd  the  Baptists  have  theb  Ohristiaa  Review,  radiating  the  light  of 
Kewton  Theological  Seminary.  Professor  Sjiowles  was  the  fint 
editor,  on  its  establishmedt,  in  1886,  and  exhibited  in  its  management 
p9Qi  learning  and  energy.  The  pastorsof  every  chnrch  should  adrbe 
their  people  to  receive  in  their  fiunilies  the  &vorite  quarterly  ct  tneir 
denomination,  as  a  powerful  aid  to  religious  and  patriotic  progress ; 
alid  more  especially  should  it  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stud^t  in 
4ivinity. 

As  the  annalist  of  the  life  and  times  of  Roger  Williams,  were  James 
Davis  Knowles  a  novitiate  of  Camden,  or  Leland,  he  could  not  hate 
^thered  around  him  a  greater  mass  of  antiquarian  lore.  He  is  the 
§M  extended  biographer  of  this  &ther  of  the  doctrine  that  the  civil 
power  has  no  control  over  the  religious  opinions  of  men;  and  has  ekb- 
orated  a  memoir  that  Robert  Southey,  of  England,  gave  up  in  despair, 
for  want  of  materials ;  and  our  own  Jeremy  Belkmiqp,  and  more  recently, 
Francis  Oreenwood,  abo  abandoned,  chiefly  for  similar  reasons.  The 
public  good  requires  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  additions ;  and 
no  author  can  write  a  memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  without  recourse  to 
this  production.  Mr.  Knowles  remarks  that  the  principles  of  Roger 
Williams  are  destined  to  spread  over  the  earth.  The  State  which  he 
founded  is  his  monument.  Her  sons,  when  asked  for  a  record  of  Roger 
Williams,  may  point  to  her  history,  unstained  by  a  single  act  of  perse- 
cution,—  to  her  prosperity,  her  perfect  freedom,  her  tranquil  happi- 
ness; and  may  reply,  in  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  "  Look  around." 

It  is  pleasant  to  glance  at  this  work.  Roger  Williams  was  banished 
by  the  General  Court,  Nov.  3,  1635 ;  and  often  remarked  of  Got. 
Winthrop,  that,  though  he  were  carried  with  the  stream  for  banishment| 
he  tenderly  loved  him  to  his  last  breath.  He  first  pitched  and  began 
to  plant  at  Seekonk ;  and,  in  referring  to  his  situation  at  this  time,  he 
IMte,  alluding  to  the  Indians : 

"  God*8  provideiioe  is  rioh  to  his,  — 
Let  none  distnittAiI  be ; 
la  wildeniflM,  in  great  diitr—, 

Ttet  nmm  have  M  rin.** 
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d  H  mwB  piMtitj  in  the  somflier  of  1686  l^t  Roger  WillkiM 
to  the  spot  near  the  moath  of  WaBhassnek  riTer,  bende  a 
;  to  which,  in  gratefiil  remembrance  of  ''God's  mero^  pro?i* 
to  him  in  his  distlneaSi"  he  gave  the  name  of  Providence.  In  1648 
proceeded  to  England,  and  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Henrj 
Pm^  a  diarter  fcnr  the  colony  of  Rhode  idand.  It  was  at  this  period 
ht  wrote  his  celelmted  work,  entitled  ''The  Bhodj  Tenet  of 
finr  Oana  of  Conscience,"  etc.)  in  which  he  maintained  the 
lisliite  right  of  eyeiy  man  to  a  foB  libertj  in  religioiis  coooeranieBlB. 
|ir«Knowles  says  that  Williams  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
■Utii,  in  modem  times,  who  decidedly  supported  this  opinion.  Bishq) 
BUber  concedes  this  point  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  Liberty  of  Propb- 
asying ;  but  all  the  toleration  urged  by  Taybr  was  for  those  Christians 
mij  who  unite  in  the  confession  of  the  iqpostles'  creed.  There  is  a 
pMVge,  however,  in  Mere's  Utopia,  written  one  hundred  years  befiMre 
inUiaDiB'  day,  which  is  said  to  anticipate  eveiything  included  in  the 
pBiMifJes  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  at  the  present  day.  But  then 
Sr  James  Mackintosh  questioned  whether  extravagances  were  not 
iKtoodnced,  in  other  parts  of  Utopia,  to  screen  the  bold  idea,  and  call  the 
a  rare  sport  of  wit  Even  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Toleration, 
only  for  a  limited  liberty ;  and  we  must  yield  the  palm  to  Roger 
inUiams,  as  the  first  decided  advocate. 

^  The  origin  of  this  work  is  too  singular  to  be  lost.  A  person  who 
confined  in  Newgate,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  wrote  a 
against  persecution.  Not  having  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  he 
inola  the  arguments  in  milk,  on  sheets  of  paper  brbuj^t  to  him  by  the 
pBiiiii,  hk  keeper,  from  a  firiend  in  London,  as  the  stopples  of  his 
iplk-bottle.  La  such  jefexy  written  with  milk,  nothing  will  appear ; 
lil  the  way  of  reading  it  by  fire  being  known  to  his  friend  who  received 
Itm  papers,  he  transcribed  and  kept  them.  This  essay  was  sent  to  Mr. 
QpttoOi  of  Boston.  He  wrote  a  reply,  of  which  Roger  WiUiams'  book 
||  im  examination.  The  title— "The  Bloody  Tenet"— is  a  fimciftd 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  original  paper  of  the  prisoner 
written  with  milk.  "  These  arguments  against  such  peraecutioii, 
jpd  the  answer  pleading  for  it,  written,  as  love  hopes,  from  godly  inten- 
lionSi  hearts  and  hands,  yet  in  a  marveUoos  different  style  and  man- 
■sr : — the  arguments  against  persecution,  in  milk;  the  answer  fi>r  it,  as 
I  may  say,  in  blood.*'  Mr.  Cotton  Wrote  a  reply,  to  which  he  gave 
Hm  quaint  and  punning  titfei  "The  Bloody  Tenet  Washed  and  made 
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WUte  in  die  Blood  of  the  Lunb."  WilUams  rqoined  in  the  aum 
ginin:  '<  The  Bloody  Tenet  yet  Mare  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cotton's  Endeavor 
teWa#  it  White." 

Roger  Williamg  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  John  lifflton  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  which  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  to  ronse  his  ardor  Ibr 
universal  toleration.  He  had  a  passion  for  poetry;  and  the  specimens 
which  his  Key  to  the  Indian  Languages  exhibits,  thongh  superior  to 
much  of  the  contemporary  rhyme  in  Morton's  Memorial  and  Mather's 
Magnolia,  are  inferior,  in  real  poetic  feeling  and  expression,  to  much  of 
Us  prose  writings. 


« 


I  ham  heard  infeoiioiis  Indiaiis  nja, 

In^ebtB  th^  ooald  not  sleepe; 
How  flur  wone  are  each  Knglieh,  tfaea, 

Wbe  love  in  debt  to  keepe? 
If  debts  of  poande  oenee  netieM  iii|^, 

In  trade  with  man  and  man, 
How  hard 's  the  heart  that  millioni  owei 

To  God,  and  jet  eleepe  ean  ? 
Debts  paid,  8le«|>  's  sweete; 

^^Bmm^p    a^^BawStt  ^w^^^wwaft     ^p  iv^v^^^ve^w  a 

Death's  night  then 's  tomed  to  light; 
Who  dies  in  sinne  unpaid,  that  soul 
Has  lights  eternal  night" 


JOHN  WARREN  JAMES. 

ICABCH  4,  1839.     XNAUGUBATION  OF  PRBSIDENT  JACKSON. 

In  the  spirited  oration  of  Mr.  James,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
&ct  that "  the  great  bodj  of  the  people  of  New  England  have  exhib- 
ited a  lofty  and  generons  democratic  spirit  in  every  period  of  their 
political  history,  whether  colonial  or  republican ;  and  the  endeavor 
to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  aristocracy  among  our  people  was  as 
dear  under  the  royal  race  of  the  English  Stuarts,  as  during  the  Con- 
fisderation  or  the  Revolution.  At  the  time  when  King  James  the 
first,  of  England,  was  reproving  his  Parliament  for  presuming  to 
meddle  in  matters  of  state  above  their  capacity,  forbidding  his  subjects 
in  general  even  to  discourse  of  such  affidrs,  and  the  homilies  of  the 
dbnrch  wese  inculcating  passive  obedience  to  the  divine  right  of 
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llfl.denMNvacy  of  Botton,  ia  the  ooarte  of  the  three  first  76tn  of  dieir 
.wttfement,  bid  hk  loajeBty  open  and  repeated  defiance.  They  ael 
his  royal  charter,  established  a  House  of  Bepresentatiwa,  took 
Igl^  their  own  hands  the  choice  of  governor,  depnty-goyemor  and 
I,  and  fined  the  ezeoative  coimcil  for  disobeying  their  com* 


4l  !f JLpcdioy  of  a  very  different  complezion  was  shortly  after  pursiied 
iiBister  jonto  at  the  same  setdement  This  parly  gave  its  sane- 
itD  a  compact  with  certain  persons  of  quality  in  the  mother  coun- 
fegf,  among  whom  were  the  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  to  induce  their 
tion  to  Boston  on  certain  conditions,  among  which  were  these : 
the  new  commonwealth,  to  be  instituted  for  the  accommodation 
tf  their  lordships,  should  consist  of  two  distinct  ranks,  —  the  first  to  be 
iMnaditary  gentlemen,  and  the  second  common  freeholders ;  and  that 
tm  governor  should  always  be  chosen  firom  the  rank  of  hereditary 
imUemen. 
*'  These  propositions  were  accordingly  assented  to  by  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  that  day,  who,  in  behalf '  of  such  leading  men  as 
tboaght  meet  to  consult  withal,'  admitted  that  the  two  ranks  of  gen- 
,  and  of  the  common  people,  mentioned  by  their  lordships,  were 
both  by  Scripture  and  the  light  of  nature ;  and  the  rev- 
politician  adds  this  declaration :  Democracy  I  do  not  conceive 
ever  God  did  ordain  as  a  fit  government,  either  for  church  or  com- 
iwealth ;  for,  if  the  people  are  governors,  who  shall  be  governed  l 
^*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Boston  assented  to  this  inter- 
vetetkm  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  revelation ;  for  they  established  a 
pyernment  on  the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy,  which  was  continued 
hr  two  centuries,  and  then  abandoned  from  necessity. 
^  To  say  nothing  of  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  to  whom  these 
were  r^ularly  transmitted,  and  passing  over  the  well-known 
tB  in  fiivor  of  a  distinction  of  ranks  avowed  by  the  Presiden- 
U^  imooessor  of  Washington,  as  well  as  his  recognition  of  an  existing 
oligArchy,  we  find  opinions  expressed  in  the  convention  thai 
the  federal  constitution  quite  repugnant  to  the  genehd  sentiment 
people. 

of  the  most  able  of  that  illustrious  body  announced  as 

maxima  that,  as  all  communities  divide  themselves  into  the  few 

many,  and  as  there  has  always  been  an  aristocracy  in  every 

ancient  or  modem,  the  people  would  never  be  safe,  unkM 
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tUi  tristoenoy  iveve  gratified  with  hononi  and  emoknnentB ;  and  tbat 
HB  most  prooeed  to  the  oonfines  of  a  monarehioal,  if  we  would  bave  a 
aolid  refhlfcain  govemment  Otberathooght  that  monarchy  would  be 
the  best  govenuneiit,  if  we  ooald  have  a  House  of  Peers ;  but  we  weans 
too  poor  finr  that,  as  there  were  not  in  the  whole  confederacy  one  hun* 
dred  gentlemen  of  sufficient  fortune  to  establish  a  nobility ;  and  it  was 
insisted  that  the  executive  and  senatorial  branches  of  govemment  ought 
to  be  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  and  chosen  for  life.  In  £aict,a  strong  par^ 
in  that  c(«vention,  rq)re8enting  a  stronger  out  of  it,  indicated  in  their 
opinions  but  little  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  the  people,  manifestly 
undervalued  their  capacity,  and  displayed  a  rooted  prejudice  in  &vor 
of  the  European  theories  of  govemmait,  founded  on  the  assumption 
of  that  incapacity. 

''  But  they  were  afterwards  taught  their  best  lessons  in  the  sdiod 
of  the  people  f  and,  with  whatever  contempt  a  portion  of  these  acoom- 
plished  statesmen  might  have  regarded  the  &vorite  maxim  of  Locke, 
that  'the  science  of  politics  is  nothing  more  than  common  sense  applied 
to  public  affidrs,'  still  there  were  some  among  ihem  who  profited  by  tlie 
instruction,  and  became  ornaments  to  the  republican  party  of  a  subse- 
quent period.  They  lived  long  enough  to  discover  that  too  much  reli* 
anoe  might  be  placed  on  the  patriotism  of  the  govemment,  and  too 
little  on  the  wisdom  of  the  govemed. 

'^  The  members  of  this  convention  were  all  republicans,  so  far  as 
they  yielded  their  reluctant  assent  to  the  forms  of  the  republican  frame 
of  government  which  they  had  recommended  to  their  countrymen. 
Tet  it  was  obvious  that  an  anti-republican  spirit  might  be  infused  into 
its  administration ;  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  fituners,  at  the 
time  of  its  ratification,  declared  that  its  character  would  depend  upon 
its  constraction. 

'^  Experience  soon  justified  the  prophetic  declaration.  The  spirit 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  that  instrament,  was  exorcised  by  the 
genius  of  philology,  and  their  will  interpreted  until  it  passed  their 
comprehension.  A  technical  system  of  constmction  was  established, 
which,  like  the  royal  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Tudors  and  Stuarto  of 
England,  contains  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  latent  powers ;  so  that  its 
authors,  as  this  power  is  to  be  usurped  by  rulers,  or  liberty  dispensed 
to  the  people,  have  found  means  to  take  by  the  spirit  what  they  are 
doiied  by  the  letter,  and  withhold  by  the  letter  what  is  given  by  the 
spirit 
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»^'*Jfe  iiby  no  mum  neoemaxj  to  infisr,  from  these  leouirks,  that  the 
PM.  |ircsJectB  which  gilded  the  visions  of  the  advocates  of  hereditary 
pntVimrn  among  the  Puritans,  or-of  the  hereditary  and  legislative 
lirtporscy  among  the  members  of  the  federal  convention,  are  still 
Pltartaioed  by  the  existing  opponents  of  democratic  principles.  We 
||ii  not  do  such  injustice  to  their  probity  or  their  understanding!. 
irary  and  temporizing  class  of  society  take  special  care  to  change 
■r  means,  and  modify  their  ends,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
iotk ;  but  the  spirit  that  inspires  thein  is  always  and  everywhere 
pame.    Towering  in  their  '  pride  of  place,'  it  is  the  instinct  of 

&  well-trained  fidoons  of  the  State  to  wanton  at  large  in  airy 
,  before  they  stoop  to  their  quarry." 
We  here  quote  a  passage  of  great  power,  equally  adapted  to  the  two 
Ipit  political  parties  of  the  Union,  which  should  be  emblazoned  in 
Wrj  town-house  and  ward-room,  or  at  every  depository  of  the  baUot- 
pi«  <<K  you  leave  the  tents  of  your  fSsithers,  where  will  you  go  7 
tffl^  you  seek  shelter  for  your  republican  principles  —  would  you 
Pfflil  your  children  to  seek  shelter  for  theirs  —  with  those  temporary 
(■Ihinations  of  men,  for  temporary  purposes,  which,  like  the  mountain 
gnrit^  rise  and  rage,  and  die  away  with  the  tempest  that  gives  them 
101 7  Or  will  you  join  such  associations  as  are  made  up  of  unpopu- 
r  minorities,  who  have  lost,  because  they  did  not  deserve,  the  public 
Ipem ;  and  of  seceders  from  your  own  party,  whose  principles  were 
ih  lax  for  confidence,  or  whose  aims  were  too  high  for  gratification'/ 
m  these  the  new  principles  you  would  purchase  at  the  expense  of 
^1  F<M*  such  novelties,  are  you  prepared  to  make  concessions  ot 
Prihciple,  to  conciliate  mutual  interests,  and,  to  carry  a  single  point  on 
^AUiyott  agree,  hazard  a  multitude  on  which  you  differ? 

*'Im  it  for  this  you  are  ready  to  go  where  the  best  creed  of  the  day 

W^  that  which  will  carry  the  vote  of  the  day ;  where  the  shortest 

^  ^^   power  will  be  made  the  right  road ;  where  the  friendship  of 

must  be  abandoned  for  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  you 

nne  the  pliant  followers  o£  men,  instead  of  the  proud  votaries 

siple ;  where  those  the  most  unlike  the  lion  will  take  the  lion's 

where  you  will  be  insensibly  led  on  to  support  indiscriminately 

^  ^^  mnistration  that  will  indiscriminately  support  you ;  —  a  course 

int^ity  and  confidence  out  of  public  proceedings,  and 

the  best  men  with  the  worst,  and  is  a  general  previous  saoc- 

misgovemment ;  where  public  spirit  is  swallowed  up  in  cabal, 
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M  ptrty  smks  into  ftction;  and  where,  after  liaving  been  tost  aboal 
gBDong  the  shifting  eddies  of  interest,  and  made  dizzy  with  a  wild  rota- 
tion of  opinions,  you  are  prepared  to  become  a  mere  free-thinker  in  pol- 
ities, ready  to  propagate  any  doctrine  that  stands  highest  in  the  price-' 
current  of  the  day?  In  short,  fellow-dtizens,  as  you  cherish  a  manlj' 
pride  in  the  stability  of  a  consistent  scheme  of  politics,  continue  to 
resist  the  predatory  incursions  of  disappointed  seceders,  hair-brained 
Nonaries,  and  time-serving  adventurers  from  broken-down  minoritieS| 
who  would  come  among  yoii  to  delude  the  weak,  and  to  defame  the 
strong ;  and  may,  in  the  end,  as  heretofore,  drive  you  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  victory,  and  confound  you  with  successive  hordes  of  sudi 
disorganizing  and  restless  spirits  as  the  great  Scottish  novelist  describes 
in'  one  of  his  graphic  fictions, —  men  who  '  will  run  with  the  hare  and 
hunt  with  the  hound,  and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  saint  or  sinner,  as  the  wind 
stands.'" 

John  Warren  James  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1802,  and  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Serg.  Benjamin  James,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  EQll  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Among  the 
throng  of  spectators  on  Gopps  Hill,  was  a  young  female,  gazing  with 
iiitense  interest  to  learn  the  result.  This  young  person  was  Eunice 
Jennison,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  young  sergeant,  his 
fiither.  He  received  his  elementary  education  at  Master  Tileston's 
sdiool,  and  pursued  the  higher  branches  at  the  Providence  Academy ; 
after  which,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  guidance  of  Wil- 
liam Thurston,  a  respectable  counsellor  at  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  and  his  name  is  the  first 
entered  on  the  roll  of  members.  He  was  one  of  the  readiest  dis- 
putants of  the  club ;  and  it  was  by  the  animated  discussions  among 
tfaep),  on  the  expediency  of  a  city  charter  imposing  new  municipal 
restraints,  that  the  change  from  town  government  was  hastened.  Mr. 
James  was  admitted  a  counsellor-at-law  at  the  Suffolk  bar,  in  1823, 
and  his  success  as  advocate  for  a  free  bridge  to  South  Boston  prompted 
his  nomination  to  the  State  Senate  in  1827 ;  but  his  election  was 
defeated.  He  was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  city  Council,  and 
prepared  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  House  of  Reformation 
fofe  Juvenile  Offenders,  established  in  1826, —  a  document  of  great 
value,  for  an  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  proper  management  of  such 
an  institution.  Mr.  James,  from  a  long  experience  in  municipal  affiurs, 
became  remarkably  fiimiliar  with  municipal  duties ;  and,  though  «ften 
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■^  IIm  Jiiioority,  his  persoamye  arguments,  adyanoed  with  peculiar 
^faej^  often  restrained  the  nugority  from  the  ezerciee  of  too  great  a 
of  power,  and  he  has  done  as  much  to  reform  city  abuses  as  anj 
of  the  municipality.  In  1827  Mr.  James  was  elected  presi- 
41.  the  Boston  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland  for  Catholic 
ipation, —  and  their  great  object  was  granted  by  the  British 

it  in  the  year  succeeding. 
James  was  an  active  leader  of  the  Democracy ;  and  the  address  to 
I jpeofde  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  legislative  convention  in  Boston, 
over  ten  closely-printed  columns  of  the  Statesman  of  July 
)828,  was  the  production  of  his  hand.  It  is  a  remarkable  docu- 
advocating  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency ; 
was  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  the  appointment  of  Andrew 
to  the  office  of  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  it  being  supposed  that 
B  the  author.  In  this  elaborate  round  of  argument  firom  the 
advocate  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  alluding  to  the  admiration  of 
intellectual  acquisitions  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  which  his 
its  expatiated,  Mr.  James  says,  ^'  One  is  sometimes  led  to  sua- 
listening  to  their  flagrant  panegyrics,  that,  instead  of  describ- 
.diat  devoted  public  spirit,  that  unclouded  understanding,  and  that 
ledge  of  mankind,  peculiarly  becoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
and  unostentatious  people,  these  executive  admirers  were 
g  their  genius  in  encomiastic  disquisitions  on  a  modem  Pliny, 
r  Sir  William  Jones ; "  and,  in  enlarging  on  the  qualifications 
^ILndrew  Jackson,  Mr.  James  remarks,  that  '*  his  varied  and  success- 
ttvocations  in  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum,  have  contributed 
his  views,  and  endow  him  with  a  fund  of  general  knowledge 
most  useful  and  practical  character.  As  a  writer,  he  thinks 
and  expresses  his  thoughts  with  an  air  of  thorough  convictioUi 
^J9<^le  of  manly  simplicity  and  freedom."  Moreover,  Mr.  James 
g»  tfcat «'  Jackaon  has  not  studied  mea  through  the  spectacles  of 
jPBr;    juid  would  reply  to  his  detractors  in  the  language  of  Hobbes,  a 

English  philosopher,  '  If  I  had  read  as  much  as  some 

J  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  are.'     The  dramatic 

•&^i8pired  by  the  election  of  military  chiefs  to  the  presidency  must 

pass  away,  after  escaping,  unscathed,  from  the  administrations 

generab  as  Washington,  JjAckson,  Harrison  and  Taylor.     Wis- 

capacity  are  the  standards  in  the  selection  of  a  national  ruler, 

Iklian  one's  vocation. 
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M  tiie  ftstivil  in  Wadungtoii  <3«d€ii,  after  ihe  dditeiy  of  Ike 
MtioD  named  at  the  head  of  this  artide,  Ool.  0.  G.  Ghreene  gave  IIm 
eantplhnentary  sentiment  to  the  <»ator  of  the  day,  that  "his  gaoim 
mtA  doqnenoe  will  be  aesooiated  with  the  reooUeotions  ai  one  of  llie 
SNiit  gkrioas  triompha  of  Democracy  —  the  inangoration  of  Andrew 
Jacfaon ;"  and  Gov.  Ifareos  Morton  has  been  heard  to  remark  of  Mr. 
Jainea,  that  he  was  the  purest  belles  lettres  scholar  in  the  ranks  of  <ha 
Boi^  Democracy. 

Ilr.  James  was  a  tenacioQS  opponent  <tf  the  United  States  Bank, 
aBd.pr^pared  twenty-eight  reeolati(»is,  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  FaneiiS 
Shii,  March  81,  1884,  William  Foster  modeiator,  declaring  thai  s 
imowal  c^its  diarter  would  be  injurious,  "as  it  drains  the  country  of 
ilB  gold  and  ulver,  and  imposes  inconvertible  and  illegal  drafts  as  sub* 
slitutes,  and  charges  the  government  giving  credit  to  such  paper  with 
deranging  the  curraicy;  it  establishes  a  standing  premium  for  the 
enop^nragement  of  forgery,  by  issuing  myriads  of  such  drafts,  beaiing 
an  unknown  number  of  signatures ;  and  votes  away  its  funds  for  the 
detection  of  counterfdters,  whose  paper  is  as  legal  as  the  drafts  they 
iaitale, — both  issues  being  unknown  to  the  law,  and  ndther  party  pun- 
idnble  for  the  oflbnce, — causing,  also,  revulsions  in  business,  by  abun- 
dant emissions  to-day  and  despotic  contractions  to-morrow."  These 
resolutions  were  sent  to  Congress,  together  with  a  memorial  signed  by 
George  Alexander  Otis,  and  nearly  three  thousand  residents  of  Boston. 

Mr.  James  was,  at  four  several  elections,  a  candidate  for  the  Boston 
mayoralty, —  first  in  1884 ;  but  the  Democracy  found  no  fovor.  He 
married  Julia  B.,  the  only  child  of  Ralph  Huntington,  Esq.,  April 
14,  1886 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  firom 
1840  to  1849,  during  which  period  the  active  mind  of  Mr.  James  con- 
eeived  the  philanthropic  object  of  an  institution  for  the  educati<m  of 
persons  in  mature  life,  who,  firom  poverty  and  other  causes,  had  never 
pursued  a  course  of  common  school  education,  and  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  in  any  language, —  and  more  especially  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  not  admissible  to  public  sgImx^ 
He  was  devotedly  seconded,  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  D. 
Rsher,  Dr.  Walter  Ghanning,  and  George  B.  Emerson,  all  of  whom 
were  eminent  in  labors  of  philanthropy.  In  the  winter  of  1845,  they 
ori^nated  the  Boston  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Adults,  wUdi 
continued  in  active  operation  for  more  than  three  years.  Our  city 
government  granted  the  use  of  the  public  ward-rooms  during  eveaing 


hdan,  bat  iD  other  eipeuea  «<n  debmyed  hy  Hie  toeietj  nd  iti 

plinni  In  the  onset,  H  ww  deli^tfiil  to  ohKm  the  deaire  of  p«0|ile 
of  miooA  natJosB  tDieoaTe  inBtraotaon.  Hen  700  woold  notioedn 
iiJBh,  I^oh,  Qennaa  attd  Italian,  aeqniriiig  knowledge  nidi  dn 
beiUt^  of  ymih,  diverted  fmrn  tlw  hannta  <^  isi^  vioe.  Amngemeirti 
mre  made  for  a  coarse  of  five  leotaree  to  the  pninb,  on  Food  and 
(Qothing,  Air  and  Yentilation,  Mwala  and  Pi^tieal  EotHMnnj,  Homin 
Fhj«iolog7,  ^Natural  PhOoaophj,  and  Municipal  Law.  The  ptD- 
pmmme  (k  diis  institotion,  under  fourteen  ^tecifioations,  adopted  Jan. 
81,  1845,  is  a  model  fin-  eTer;  city  and  town  in  the  UnioD.  UnsM- 
Mnfnl  endeavon  have  been  devised  to  efiect  the  adcqrtion  of  evenii^ 
adnh  schools,  under  the  patronage  of  onr  01(7  anthdritiee ; — hot,  to 
the  honor  of  Kew  Tork  and  Philadelphia  be  it  recorded,  this  uoUe 
pngeot  has  been  established  by  their  city  authorities,  and  thonsaDds^ 
of  many  nations,  are  T«^ing  its  benefits ;  and  they  and  tinir  posteri^ 
will  have  oocaoon  to  bkes  the  generous  Bastanuans  who  origiiiBted, 
bere,  this  new  lever  of  moral  power.  The  period  is  not  remote  whoi 
onr  municipality  will  adopt,  abo,  this  useful  enterprise,  as  it  will 
<imiitiw}i  the  inoiteoients  to  crime  amongst  us, —  eepecially  as  a  statute 
has  been  reoendy  enacted  by  the  State  L^islatnre,  aulhniiing  every 
town  in  the  State  to  tax  tbe  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  sudi 


Prompted  by  this  generous  sjKrit  of  philanthn^y,  the  natural  gorm- 
ination  of  a  pure  scion  of  Banker  Hill  stock,  Mr.  Jamee  was  one  of 
the  origiTiatorB  and  first  president  of  the  Boston  Association  of  the 
Fneads  of  Ireland,  established  Kovember,  1840, —  an  institution  cX 
American  citiiens  and  deoiBens,  and  oatiTes  of  Ireland  not  naturalised, 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  party  (the  president  himself  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Proteetant  Episct^  Church),  for  pnrposee  connected  with 
tlte  snflering  condition  of  the  oppressed  sons  <k  Ireland.  On  the  22d 
Ot  Fc^vuary,  1841,  Hr.  James  reported  an  addrees,  of  sevoi  oolomns 
in  extent,  Qnanimoasly  adopted  by  the  Boston  Repeal  Asoodation,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Nattooal  Bepeat  Association  of  Ireland,  wherein  he 
stated  that  for  some  time  the  people  of  Ireland  have  desired  a  parlia* 
mentary  separation  from  Great  Britun,  as  the  only  means  of  indi- 
vidnal  comfort  or  national  prosperity.  "Anxioas  to  be  united  by 
political  ties,  they  wish  to  be  legidiatively  seporatod, — sabjeet  to  oat 
aaperial  crown,  and  diat  the  Eoglish,  yet  each  ooonliry  to  hns  ili 
Mm  domertio  pariiament,  for  the  benefit  of  kws  ttfteUij  adi^tefl  4s 
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tte  .peculiar  ocnditioii  of  mA.  In  one  word,  Lrdand  demands  the 
iMtaatkm  of  her  aaoieHl  ccmslitatioii,  as  irrevocably  goaranteed  to  her 
hj  the  Engliih  Parliament  of  1782,  bat  aacrilegioaaly  yiolaled  by  the 
ftandiilent  nnioii  of  1800, — of  which  alone  they  demand  the  repeal, 
as  the  basia  of  a  new  union,  to  which  both  the  kingdoms  may  be  con- 
senting parties." 

This  docunent  wis  read  to  the  National  Repeal  Association  of  Ire- 
land, at  their  meeting  in  Dublin,  April  16,  1841 ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  announced  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  Boston,  whidb  was  leceifed  with  enthusiastic  applause.  We 
ind  it  remarked  in  Mooneyes  History  of  Ireland,  that ''  the  address 
drawn  up  by  John  Warren  James,  Esq.,  will  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Ireland  while  there  is  one  memorial  of  her  history 
ensting.  An  unebqpected  vista  opened,  through  which  we  could  dis- 
tinctly see  our  road  to  freedom ; " —  and  Daniel  O'Gonnell  said,  at 
tfiis  meeting :  '^  It  will  be  heard  of  along  the  ridges  of  the  Himma- 
kya  Mountains ;  it  will  be  road  by  the  Royal  Lridi  at  Chusan,  or  at 
China;  it  will  be  known  at  the  Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope ;  it  will  cross  over 
to  South  America ;  and  it  will  resound  again  through  the  regions  of 
North  America.  Wherever  the  English  language  is  known,  it,  also, 
will  be  known, — except  in  England,  where,  to  the  disgrace  of  that 
people  be  it  spoken,  their  ignorance  and  horrible  prejudices  are  too 
strong  to  permit  of  its  being  allowed  to  ajq^ar.  But  they  will  be  held 
up  to  scorn  and  contempt  wherever  it  is  seen.  The  world  will  wonder 
how  it  is  that  a  people  so  brave,  so  temperate,  so  generous,  and  so 
moral,  as  the  Irish,  have  suffered  so  much  persecution ;  and  that,  too, 
from  a  nation  who  have  never  at  any  time  inflicted  anything  but  mis- 
eries upon  us.  Yes ;  I  will  stand  on  that  document  as  on  a  pyramid, 
and,  looking  round  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  I  will  demand  of 
them  to  tell  me  a  single  good  act  which  England  ever  did  for  Ireland. 
I  tell  English  statesmen  that  one  thing  demonstrated  by  that  lengthy 
document  is  this, —  that  it  is  not  the  expression,  alone,  of  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  one  individual,  but  that  it  expresses  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  country.  For  no  one  man  could  obtain  all  the  details 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  produce  that  document ;  they  must  be  the 
frmiliar  thoughts  of  the  peoplo,  and  the  fiuniliar  subject  of  conversation 
with  each  other.  It  proves  that  the  entire  American  mind  must  be 
impregnated  with  the  same  feeling  and  sentiments ;  and  it  proves,  also, 
that  not  only  are  those  tiMir  ftelingi,  but  they  are  ready  to  act  upon 


dwm.  It  came  &om  Boston,  the  bittb-plMe  of  Anwrion  fraedon, 
die  gnve  of  English  tyranny;  the  spot  when  Bi^iBh  fane  and 
iriolence  shot  down  tho  anre«BtiDg  AmerieaDB,  and  the  spot  to  vhieh 
thf)  defeated  SngUsh  troops  retamed  in  disgnoe  and  disoomfiton, 
baring  begun  the  fight  by  aaaaaaination,  and  ended  it  by  a  flight" 

We  will  quote  an  effective  appeal  to  Qneen  Victori*,  frum  the  dab- 
tmHe  and  argomentatiTe  "Address"  ot  Hr.  James,  so  splendidly  pan- 
egyrized by  O'Connell :  "  Protection  and  sllegianoe  are  leopnMaL 
This  is  the  conditional  tie  between  the  gov^non  and  the  governed. 
What  has  England  done  to  diBoharge  her  part  of  this  oondition  to  the 
all^ianoe  of  Ireland  ?  History  answers  the  qoestion,  and  hOmanity 
Uoshes  at  the  response.  And  has  Ireland,  on  her  part,  been  a'disk^wl 
kingdom  1  The  Tory  champion  of  English  loyalty  answers,  'That 
Doble  raoe  was  made  for  loyalty  and  religion.'  Troe;  always  true, 
and  emphatically  so  now.  The  Irish  are  aa  loyal  as  gmeitnu  heaiU 
and  warm  ima^nations  can  maiie  them.  They  love  their  present  royal 
mistrees,  as  they  oagfat  to  love  aa  amiable,  apright,  and  Uboml-minded 
sororeigD.  Feeling  that  they  are  bUeeed  with  a  good  qneen,  they  look 
for  a  completion  of  the  blessing  in  a  good  oonstitation.  Victoria  owea 
them  no  lees  than  this,  ss  a  debt  of  reatitntion  on  behalf  of  her  anoes- 
ttprs.  Irishmen  demand  no  less  than  this,  in  the  name  «( thtat  progen- 
itore,  fi)r  the  sake  of  the  present  generation,  and  in  mercy  to  tbeir  poa- 
taitj.  And,  while  their  hearts  swell,  and  their  imaginations  kindla, 
with  the  cherished  anticipation  of  this  great  act  of  retribntive  justice, 
it  ia  but  natoral  that  they  shoald  behold  in  their  youthftil  soveragn 
what  the  greatest  of  orators  described  in  a  sister  potentate,  as  she 
a^pesni  to  him, '  cheering  and  decorating  the  elevated  sphere  she  jnst 
began  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  fiill  of  life  and 
splendor  and  joy.'  0 !  may  no  sinister  fortune  darken  this  splendid 
tision,  as  its  precursor  was  darkened ;  or  harden  the  royal  heart  to  the 
imperial  luzuiy  of  living  and  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  an  enfranchised 
people, — a  people  whom  Titus  might  have  sighed  to  govern;  whcm 
Henry  of  Navarre  would  have  struggled  thnxigh  &  life  of  mAn  to 
have  supplied  with  a  chicken  in  the  pot ;  whom  Al&ed  would  have  given 
his  crown  to  have  liberated ;  and  to  whom  Washington  would  have  been 
the  &ther  he  was  to  Americans,  and  have  gone  dovm  to  the  dust  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  with  the  prophetic  Gonscioasneas  that  the  redeemed  of 
00  age  or  nation  would  so  consecrate  his  memory,  or  defstid  his 
ritions,  as  the  coming  generattoni  of  fiae  aiid'haK>y 
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«  MAfiSAOHUsms  18  the  modier  of  the  Revolati(m/'  sajs  Mr. 
tin.  "  Her  effi)rtB  in  itBOommenoement  are  too  honorable  to  be  omitted 
in  the  heraldry  of  her  fiune.  Earliest  and  alone, — without  aid,  without 
aUieB,  connectkMis  or  confederacy, — singly ,  by  her  own  will,  she  dissolved 
the  royal  powers  within  her  own  territory  and  over  her  own  people, 
and  aasomed  to  herself  the  prerogative  of  independence.  When  her 
qongress  of  ddegates  assembled  at  Watertown,  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
<;|uyrt6r,  and  spumed  the  repres^tatives  of  the  crown,  and  assumed 
the  powers  of  civil  government,  and  took  possessicm  of  the  public  treaa- 
i|ury,  and  levied  taxes,  and  established  a  navy,  and  commissioned  that 
.American  vessel  of  war  that  first  captured  a  British  ship  on  the 
ooean,  and  erected  maritime  courts,  and  appointed  judges,  and  admin- 
iytered  justice  to  belligerent  and  neutral  by  the  law  of  naticms,  and 
liaised  an  army,  and  nominated  oflScers,  and  gathered  soldiers  under  the 
pine-tree  banner  of  Massachusetts,  and  poured  out  a  rich  libation  of 
Uood  on  the  battle-field  of  fireedom,  the  colonial  character  was  at  an 
^nd.  The  Revolution  had  hegfUL  TheState  was  then  firee,  soverejgiu, 
and  independent 

"  Bring  to  the  imagination  that  band  of  determined  men,  assembled 
at  Watertown,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  within  cannon-shot  of  a  disd- 
plined  army ;  their  fortunes  in  the  camp  of  a  military  commander,  whose 
dignity  they  had  offended ;  their  persons  liable  to  be  seized  and  sent  to 
Europe,  as  traitors ;  their  conduct  impeached  in  a  public  proclamation, 
and  two  of  them  proscribed  as  rebels,  whose  offences  were  too  heinous 
fbr  the  pardon  of  the  king.  Judge  of  their  anxiety,  in  that  time  that 
tried  men's  souls ;  their  immense  respon»bility  to  the  country,  whose 
destiny  they  directed ;  to  their  children,  for  the  protection  that  was 
due  to  them ;  to  posterity,  for  that  political  condition  which  would  be  a 
l^jpcy  of  honor  or  of  shame ;  to  their  God,  before  whom  they  were 
apswerable,  and  felt  themselves  answerable,  for  all  the  blood  of  a  war 
tboy  might  accelerate  or  prevent  How  indistinct  their  vision  of  the 
fiiture,  even  when  a  strong  fidth  threw  its  light  upon  their  souls !  How 
difficult  their  task  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  timid,  the  hopes  of 
the  desponding^  the  strength  of  the  feeble ;  to  enlighten  the  ignorant, 
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the  nab,  sofqidy  the  destitute,  and  impart  to  all  the  pore 
■otiTea  which  oonaecrate  Baooees.  Here  was  no  mad  ambition,  no  loat 
of  power,  no  allurement  of  interest,  no  scheme  of  peraonal  distmctioiL 
IW  of  them  are  remembered  ia  history.  Yet  theee  are  the j  whoae 
^1^  gave  promise  of  a  coming  dawn.  If  they  recede  from  die  gen- 
gaie,  it  is  in  the  noc»-tide  spkndor  of  a  I»:{ghter  day. 


*  Thej  set  as  lets  tlie  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  bihfaid  tiM  dvlDnMd  west,  nor  hides 
^- ■  -  Obtonred  Mnong  the  temporta  of  tho  ri^* 

bi ■  Bui  mdts  awaj  into  the  light  of  heaven.* 

*''  '*  Had  these  men  proved  incompetent  to  the  task,  the  battle  for  that 
^beration  would  have  been  lost  when  it  began.  Independence  might, 
Meed,  have  been  obtained,  for  no  foreign  power  could  long  hold  a  con- 
in  its  grasp ;  but  the  struggle  must  have  been  made  in  this  age, 
not  that ;  and  the  desolation  of  civil  war,  which  marks  the  times 
our  forefiithers,  would  have  been  the  melancholy  history  of  oar 

'  '^UDtOA  Trecothic,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  was  bom  in 
P^  January,  1784,  and  early  entered  the  Latin  School,  where  he 
iecmd  a  Franklin  medal.  We  find,  in  the  Independent  Chronicle, 
■a  youthful  oration  of  Master  Austin,  gracefully  spoken,  July  6, 
TfB8,  at  this  school,  then  under  the  direction  of  Vir,  Samuel  Hunt,  it 
Mug  the  town  visitation  of  the  public  schools.  This  performance  of  a 
jl&Mlli  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  written  by  himself  and  revised  by 
IB  fiither,  is  a  striking  instance  of  precocity : 

Tbe  anticipation  of  this  anniversary  ever  excites  in  our  youthfiil 
the  most  pleasing  reflections.  On  this  day,  honored  with  the 
ftaMjncm  of  our  political  fiithers  and  generous  patrons,  our  littie  hearts 
■llpitate  with  various  emotions.  Emulous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exhibit 
W  jonr  approbation  the  various  improvements  we  have  made  in  our 
ftimial  dasses ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  cultivate  with  greater  ardor  those 
of  literature  planted  by  your  munificent  hand  in  this  primary 
of  science. 
^  ^  From  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the*  education  of  youth 
Minied  the  particular  attention  of  our  venerable  ancestors ;  but  since 
'■e  American  Revolution,  it  has  merited  a  preeminent  distinction,  and 
Mtbmt  equal  and  diffusive  distribution  of  learning, — especially,  in  this 
iJUCnpolis,  has  been  considered  by  you  as  highly  important  to  the  secu- 
jjfcf ,  happmesa  and  freedom,  of  tiie  community. 


^Men 
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*  ^As^honaeekdiefiHlal  wetfKm  wfakdityiBntBiriddi^ 
flMoets,  to  eiida?e  and  debwe  maiikind,  so  kanung,  like  the  flBmnq; 
MOid  in  the  gsiden  of  Eden,  protects  the  &ir  tree  of  liberty,  mod 
npeb  eyerj  hiTader  who  dares  to  violate  even  the  most  tender  bnuMlL 
BihieatioD  inspires  the  mind  with  tfiOBe  exalted  s^timents  which  add 
lustre  to  virtae,  Teneration  to  the  Christian,  and  dignity  to  the'  eharae* 
tar  of  the  patriot 

*'  While,  there&ce,  with  so  boontifal  a  hand,  you  are  desirous  to 
make  the  respecttre  stages  of  edncation  pleasing  and  agreeable, —  while 
your  liberal  eflforts  are  intended  to  embellish  the  yoathful  mind,  and 
sopply  it  with  rational  and  useful  entertainment, — it  behoves  us  not  to 
be  unmindful  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  Here,  we  may  lay  a  foundi^ 
tiononwhidi  the  fiumlties  of  the  human  mind  mayrise  to  their  highest 
elevation.  Cultivated  in  so  luxuriant  a  garden,  we  may  here  become 
invigorated  with  those  vital  principles  which,  under  proper  Erection, 
win  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  benevol^t  designs  of  public  schools,  gratify 
the  ardent  wishes  of  our  indulgent  parents,  encourage  the  eflforts  oS 
onr  kind  preceptors,  and  enable  us,  through  life,  to  serve  our  God  and 
eonntry  with  reputation. 

''  Much,  respected  sir,  is  due  to  your  unabated  eflforts  in  effecting 
Aft  laudable  designs  of  our  indulgent  patrons.  On  you  devolves  the 
task,  the  important  task,  ^  to  rear  the  tender  thought, — to  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot'  To  your  patience,  to  your  assiduity  and 
aeal,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  smoothing  the  paths  of  science,  by 
accurately  impressing  on  our  minds  the  highly  necessary  rules  and 
principles  of  grammar,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  beauties 
of  Cicero,  of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  and  of  Homer.  Long,  sir,  may  yon 
continue  the  ornament  of  your  profession,  and  your  pupils  ever  revere 
those  virtues  so  highly  recommended  by  your  precepts,  so  eminently 
displayed  by  your  example. 

''  In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  literature,  may  we  never  be 
unmindful  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  We  dwell  with  admiration  on 
the  record  of  that  persevering  fortitude,  and  those  heroic  actions,  whidi, 
under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  completed  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  our  country.  Our  youthful  bosoms  glow  with  ardor  at  the  recital 
of  those  noble  sentiments,  inspired  by  Heaven,  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  all  mankind.  The  impressions  they  leave  on  our  infimt 
minds  we  trust  will  grow  with  our  growth,  and  ripen  with  our  years. 
A  frequent  recurrence  to  those  sublime  principles  which  led  to  our 
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ipatian,  will  ever  inspire  iu  to  ohorish  with  care,  to  cnltiTitle 

ferent  leal,  and  to  transmit  the  rich  inheritance,  unimpaired,  to 

generations.     'Twas  here  the  celestial  spark  was  blown  into  a 

and,  like  the  lightning's  flash,  rushed  Arough  the  land,  made 

interests  cease,  and,  by  the  Almighty's  fiat,  formed  the  won- 

union.     Quick  was  the  great  CTcnt,  on  flattering  wings,  wafted 

to  distant  shores,  where  nations,  who  for  ages  groaned  beneath  despotic 

wwmj,  leaped  in  their  chains,  poured  forth  their  warmest  blessings  on 

IUb  land,  and,  while  regretting  theirs,  extolled  our  fortune.     Soon, 

may  bounteous  Heaven  dispel  those  mists  of  error  which  hoU 

debased,  enslaved,  and  teach  them  to  revere  those  ri^ts 

itmgatd  by  God  to  sweeten  and  exalt  existence  here  below.     Colum- 

liii^a  &Tored  sons,  who  know  and  highly  prize  the  heavenly  gift,  will 

goaid  it  safe  from  every  foreign  toe ;  and,  animated  with  their  fieiiher's 

fj    fin,  win  even  dare,  in  its  defence,  to  die.     But  it  is  our  fervent  wish, 

',f    aside  of  conquests  or  of  arms,  to  spread  both  &r  and  near  its  genial 

hSaimod  to  the  world  at  large." 

Mr.  Austin  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  on  which  ocea- 
he  gave  the  salutatory  oration.     He  studied  law  with  Hon.  ¥^1- 
Sullivan.     He  became  a  counsellor  at  the  bar;   and  married 
OUharine,  a  daughter  of  Vice-president  Elbridge  Gerry,  Oct.  8, 1806. 
Ha  mm  editor  of  the  Emerald,  a  periodical  of  light  literature.    He 
hliiiiie  the  town  advocate  in  1809,  and  an  aid  to  Governor  Gerry  in 
1812.    He  was,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  county-attorney  for  Suf- 
,  fiam  1812,  and  has  been  a  representative  and  senator.    He  was 
attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  from  1832  to  1843.    In  1820 
ka  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution. 
b  1885  he  was  president  of  the  Suflfolk  bar. 

Mr.  Austin  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  Har^ 

ymxA  CoUege  from  1826;   of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

and  of  the  New  England  Genealogic  Historical  and  Massa- 

Historical  Societies.    He  delivered  an  oration  at  Lexington, 

JUy  4,  1815,  which  was  published. 

PMerity  will  ever  remember  Gol.  Austin,  as  author  of  the  Life  of 

Bkidge  Gerry,  embracing  contemporary  letters  to  the  close  of  die 

■efolution.    We  know  not  how  better  to  notice  this  companion  of 

biographers,  than  by  selecting  remarks  on  its  character  from 

North  American  Review :  *'  It  is  neither  overloaded  with  specula- 

lioB,  nor  destitute  of  the  reflections  necessary  to  explain,  introdooa, 
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ipA  copoact  the  lettoi  of  the  principJ  pereowigBB  of  the  day.  (Mml 
Mu/dsL  has  ayoided  an  enror  axoaediiif^ j  ob vknia  in  the  oompoaitien  oC 
%  woriL  of  this  kiii^--- that  of  inakiiig  it  a  hiatoric^  aketdi  of  the  Baar^ 
niatinn  The  known  eventa  of  that  pmod  are  now  ao  ibniiliar,  thai^ 
haarever  nataral  it  may  be  for  the  biogn^iher  of  one  of  ita  great  ehafr* 
to  preaent  a  contumona  nanalive  of  ita  oooonmioea,  it  ia  a  ftir 
jndicioiia  courae  —  and  it  is  that  poraued  by  CoL  Anatin — ttr 
take  for  granted  that  the  reader  knowa  the  hiatory  of  the  BevohitioBf. 
and  to  introdooe  ao  mooh  of  it  only  aa  ia  convenient  for  the  ander* 
atanding  of  the  peculiar  action  of  hia  hero,  and  the  material  for 
the  forat  time  preaented  to  the  reader.  On  a  few  oocaaioiia^  OoL 
iuiatin  haa  indulged  in  reflectioDa  of  hia  own,  at  aome  length;  and  at 
thane  timea  haa  diacovered  no  litUe  vigor  and  originality  of  ihou^it^ 
and  pointedneaa  of  manner. 

^'  Elbridge  Gerry  ia  exhibited  to  na  aa  the  ccmfidential  aaaociate  and 
eQa4)utor  of  the  great  leadera, — aa  a  diadngniahed  leader  Kimaelf ;  and 
in  this  imposing  and  dignified  light  he  has  deduced  hia  history  to  tha 
tarminatkm  of  the  war.  There  ia  a  portion — a  very  large  and  active 
partion  of  the  comnranity  —  who  are  prepared,  already,  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  narrative.  We  believe  no  man  now  finda  it  difficult  to  do 
jjaatice  to  thoee  who  oppoeed  or  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  coo- 
atitntion.  There  are  not  many  Statea  of  the  Union  to  which  thia 
QVglbt  to  be  a  more  tender  theme  than  to  Massachusetts.  The  convM^ 
tipii  was  almost  equally  balanced, —  and  the  means  employed  to  produce 
the  desired  result  do  not  illustrate,  as  much  as  could  be  wished,  the 
(ower  of  pure  reason.  Still,  however,  we  believe  we  have  reached  aa 
a|^  when  this  subject  could  be  treated,  without  risk  of  offence  in  any 
quarter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  events  of  a  period  amsiderably 
anbaequent,  in  relation  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community,  w1k> 
have  come  into  life  since  other  events  have  been  the  turning  points  of 
the  politics  of  the  country.  But,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  politicians. 
of  the  periods  apecified  by  Col.  Austin  are  still  on  the  stage,  we  thiidc 
he  has  acted  with  a  commendable  diacretion,  in  pausing  at  the  close  of 
tiie  Revolution ;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  rest  with  the  same  dis- 
cietion  the  choice  of  the  moment  when  the  interesting  narrative  shall 
ha  resumed,  prepared  to  welcome  it  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  ta 
paaaent  it  to  the  American  people."  The  American  Quarterly  Review^ 
conducted  by  Robert  Walsh,  expresses  the  opinion,  on  the  other  hand^ 
ihat '  ^  just  in  proportion  aa  Elbridga  Gerry  waa  viewed  aa  a  party  leadec^ 
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^A  iVifmnofl  and  mwonderatood,  in  that  respect  was  it  material — if  hia 
fvooeedings  and  dispositioDS  coold  be  yindioated  or  set  in  a  iaYOorafab 
1||^ —  to  exhibit  Ida  entire  course  at  once,  leaving  no  scope  for  the 
that  some  fear  or  mjsterioiis  reluctance  was  felt  about  show- 
nore  than  the  Bevoltttionary  man.  As  the  biography  now  reatti 
Mifeterate  Federalist^  of  the  old  school,  might  suggest  the  image  of 
Ta  mermaid,  and  hint  that  it  was  well  not  to  uncover  the  lower 
For  ourselves,  we  shall  candidly  say,  that,  in  the  number 
^  leaders  or  prominent  perscmages  in  the  momentous  party  conteeta 
if  die  interval  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Gerry  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
merits  or  demerits  we  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  positiva 
;  and  we  lament  still  more  the  continuance  of  this  difScnltjr, 
we  have  read  this  narrative  of  the  anterior  portion  of  his  eziat* 
I, — for  it  certainly  has  inspired  us  with  a  high  idea  of  his  Bevolu- 
spirit  and  services,  and  does  prove,  as  his  biographer  suggests, 
*ifim  valklity  of  his  title  to  those  large  honors  which  his  country 
Witowed  upon  him.'  " 

CoL  Austin  was  a  tenacious  advocate  of  the  old  Republican  party,  and 
s  decided  opponent  of  the  old  Federal  party,  but  not,  it  is  said,  a  member 
(pf  die  Democratic  party ;  and,  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  Whig  and 
%  portion  of  the  Democratic  parties,  in  1827,  under  the  name  of  the 
Jbtiooal  Republican  party,  an  object  of  which  was  to  defeat  the  eleo* 
tkm  of  Andrew  Jackson,  it  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Austin  united 
yMk  the  amalgamation.  The  high  spirit  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  vindication 
if  .the  old  Republican  school,  was  strongly  evinced  in  his  articles  pub- 
Hbad  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  over  the  signature  of  Leolin,  in  the  year 
I3II9  on  the  subject  of  resistance  to  laws  of  the  United  States,  oon- 
fidared  in  letters  to  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  regarding  the 
imoeedings  of  a  Federal  caucus  opposed  to  a  new  non-intercourse  act 
tf  Congress,  which  Mr.  Austin  declared  would  have  a  tendency  to 
diasdve  the  Union,  and  lead  to  a  northern  confederacy.  In  aUusion 
t^  Mr.  Otis,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Austin  that  an  orator  can  be  great 
laly  when  advocating  a  good  cause.  ^'  The  position  is  illustrated  by 
Aa  gentleman.  Much  as  I  admire  his  talents,  delighted  as  I  am  in 
Bilnhing  the  music  of  his  mind,  on  this  occasion  I  confess  my  disap- 
pmtment  The  eagle  of  eloquence  labored  in  its  course.  We  neither 
dliseoveiod  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  nor  the  steady  pinioQ 
llbat  supports  his  flight  The  gentleman  was  overwhelmed  between 
A^  diffieultiea  of  denying  intentional  resistance,  and  thus  sulgeoting 
Inmelf  to  the  charge  of  uttering  a  ridicukua  and  unmeaning  threat^ 
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<Hr  of  justifjiDg  oppositiOD,  and  ihiu  inenrring  the  disgrace  asid  ram 
of  premeditated  rebellion." 

Some  one  said  of  Col.  Austin,  that  he  is  small  in  stature,  bat  large 
m  soaL  His  &ce  is  well  moulded,  long,  but  exceedingly  expressite, 
iiid  ediibits  the  man  of  energy.  It  is  strongly  marked  with  lines ; 
hiB  a  fall,  piercing  eye,  and  something  of  a  sandy  complexion,  lliere 
ted  be  no  mistake  about  his  talents ;  and  the  whole  coarse  of  his  pro- 
ftssional  life  has  been  distinguished  for  decision,  correctness,  and 
topatch.  When  absorbed  in  any  important  debate,  he  commands  the 
most  profound  attention.  He  has  been  a  decided  opponent  of  the 
masures  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  wrote  remarks  on  Mr.  Chan- 
sing's  opinions  on  slaTsry,  published  in  1885,  and  a  review  of  his 
kHer  to  Jonathan  Phillips,  published  in  1889.  Mr.  Austin  delivered 
ft  &mous  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Dee.  7,  1887,  on  the  Alton  riot, 
which  was  published,  and  in  a  note,  alluding  to  lawless  mobs,  he 
nmarks :  *'  The  blackened  and  battered  walls  of  the  Ursuline  Convent 
will  stand  by  the  half-raised  monument  of  Bunker  Hill, 

'  Like  a  mlldawed  me, 
Blastiiig  his  wholefome  brother.* 

So  long  as  it  does  stand,  it  will  frown  contemptuously  on  any  attempt 
we  may  make  to  rebuke  the  violence  of  other  people,  or  to  admomsh 
tfiem  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  law."  His  arguments  on  the  con- 
vent riot,  in  the  trial  of  Burrell,  were  printed  in  1834. 

Mr.  Austin  has  published  many  State  and  professional  documents, 
eneh  as,  The  Commonwealth's  Interest  in  the  Bridges  and  other  Ave- 
nues into  Boston,  in  1835 ;  on  Enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  1834 ;  on  the  Expenses  of  Criminal  Justice,  1889 ; 
— also,  an  Address  for  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Suppressing 
Intemperance ;  an  Address  for  the  Massachusetts  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion ;  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Christian  Examiner. 

It  may  well  be  said  of  Mr.  Austin,  that,  as  counsellor  at  the  bar,  as 
oounty-attomey,  as  attorney-general,  as  a  State  senator,  as  an  overseer 
of  Ehrvard  College,  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  a  ready  Capad^, 
ind  in  a  manner  highly  honorable  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  benefit 
of  his  constituents.  Moreover,  as  a  writer  on  legal  and  political 
topics,  Mr.  Austin  has  been  equalled  by  but  few  competitors ;  and  in 
Ui  declining  life  may  he  show  forth  to  the  public  eye  the  sequel  to  the 
Biography  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  venerable  signer  of  the  DeclaratioQ  ef 
»,  thus  immortaliied  in  the  annals  of  Republican  &itte. 
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CHARLES  GORDON  GREENE. 

JDLT  «,  ISM.    lOB  THB  WASHmOTOH  SOdKIT. 

.  Was  bom  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  1,  1804,  and  a  son  of 
iKdumiel  Greene,  couDsellor-at-law  in  that  town,  who  was  a  delegate 
I  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution,  moderator,  and 
jfertnmn,  and  brother  of  Hon.  Samuel  Greene,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
JM  Suprane  Judicial  Court,  in  New  Hampshire.  His  parents  viuted 
Srginia  in  1811,  and  joung  Charles  was  of  the  party.  In  1812  his 
piber  deceased;  and  his  mother  returned  to  Boscawen  in  1813| 
iben  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  brother  Nathaniel,  in  Haver« 
31,  Mass.,  subsequently  the  post-master  of  Boston,  who  sent  him  to 
hadfind  Academy,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Merrimao : 

"  Stream  of  mj  Ikthen  !  tweetly,  8till» 
The  lunset  rays  thy  Talleys  fiU.** 

lie  famous  preceptor,  Benjamin  Greenleaf, —  whose  pig-tailed  queue 
Bcited  a  reverence  as  profound  as  was  the  fear  of  the  tingling  ferule, 
ttd  whose  knowledge  in  arithmetic  renders  him  the  Hutton  of  New 
lil^and, —  was  then  principal  of  this  institution.  Horace  Mann  onoe 
hHracterised  Master  Greenleaf  as  ^'  a  huge  crystallization  of  mathe- 
■fticBi"  and  whose  {practical  arithmetics  make  the  best  accountants  in 

feola  Bay  State. 
joong  Charles  was  early  initiated  to  the  printing  business,  in  his 
■idler's  oflBce,  at  Haverhill,  who  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
hnx  Platriot ;  and  continued  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
MSMon,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  went  to  Boston  in  1822,  to  which  dtj 
m  brother  had  removed,  and  become  the  publisher  of  the  Boston 
ISatesman;  and  was  employed  in  this  establishment  until  1825,  whfsa 
e  settled  at  Taunton,  and  published  The  Free  Press  one  year  upon 
■linct,  and  was  its  editor  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  He 
Itinifd  to  Boston,  and  published  a  literary  journal, —  the  Boston 
Ipaetator, —  edited  by  Charles  Atwood,  Esq.,  when  it  was  united  with 
leriodical,  and  Mr.  Greene's  interest  in  it  ceased.  He  directly 
an  engagement  with  the  Statesman,  which  continued  until 
tXlf  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  partner  with 
MMS  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  in  the  National  PaUadium,  a  daily  p^Mr, 
Uob  inm  the  first  in  Poinsylvania  to  advocate  the  eleetioii  of  Andbmr 
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Jaekson  to  the  presidency.  When  he  withdrew  firom  that  paper,  in 
December,  1827,  the  U.  S.  Gaiette  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  an 
aUe  champion  of  his  party,  greatly  endeared  by  his  conciliatory  and 
unobtrusive  deportment  Previous  to  this  dissolution,  he  visited  Bob- 
tMH,  and  married  Miss  Charlotte  Hill,  of  that  city,  Oct  24, 1827;  and 
in  the  succeeding  spring  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Tele* 
l^aph,  at  Washington,  owned  and  conducted  by  Gen.  Duff  Qreen, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  tha 
presidency,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  became  successor  to  hig 
Ijrodier  Nathaniel,  as  joint  proprietor  and  publisher,  with  Benjamin 
Irae,  of  the  Statesman,  whose  interest  in  the  establishment  Ifr. 
Qfeene,  in  a  few  years,  purchased,  when  he  became  sole  owner,  and, 
on  November  9th,  1881,  oommeneed  the  publication  of  the  Boston 
Morning  Post 

Col.  Greene  has  been  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  and  in  1848  was  an  aid  to  Gov.  Morton.  He  has  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  mayoralty  of  Boston,  and  for  Congress,  for  presidential 
elector,  and  for  the  State  Senate ;  — but,  as  the  Democracy  is  rarely  n 
frvorite  in  the  oki  Bay  State,  a  private  station  is  his  post  of  honor,  as 
would  a  public  station  be  honored  in  his  election.  The  warmth  of  hie 
nal  in  iavor  of  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency  is 
strikingly  evinced  in  this  glowing  passage  from  an  oratkm,  delivered 
July  4,  1881 :  '*  His  race  is  run  out  Not  a  drop  of  his  Uood  will 
be  left  flowing  when  he  is  gone ;  not  a  lip  to  say,  '  I  glory  In  Us 
memory,  for  he  was  my  kinsman.'  Is  it  not,  my  friends, —  is  it  not  tf 
spectacle  to  move  and  touch  the  very  soul?  If  there  be  moral  8ub> 
limity  in  anything,  it  is  in  unmingled  self-devotion  to  one's  country ; 
and  what  but  this  could  have  arrested,  on  the  very  threshold  of  tiie 
tomb,  the  feet  of  him,  who,  though  he  turns  to  bless  his  country  at 
her  call,  sees  no  child  nor  relative  leaning  forward  to  catch,  the  mantle 
of  his  glory?" 

Col.  Greene  is  esteemed  as  much  for  his  blandness  and  affability  as 
he  is  for  candor  and  kindness  of  heart.  David  Henshaw  said  of  him : 
^'  He  is  the  self-made,  self-taught  man, —  the  energetic  and  polished 
writer ;  he  shows  the  superiority  of  real  worth  over  fictitious  great- 
ness." The  Daily  Post  is  the  leading  New  England  political  advocate 
of  the  Democracy,  which,  by  its  generous  spirit,  is  moulding  powerfiil 
influences  on  our  young  men ;  and  will  ever  be  famous  for  having 
poipetrated  a  greater  number  of  e&cdve  witticisms  than  any  of  its 
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irmb;  and  the  gpoenl  good-nature  of  Mr.  Greene  is  emphatieaiDy 
ehametoriaed  in  Qkd  remark  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Partington,  who  said, 
^  Z  can't  see  the  use  of  people's  quarrelling.  It 's  very  strange  thai 
lliey  can^t  live  together  in  peace  and  concordance,  without  all  this  Ut- 
Ittmess  and  antimony."  We  would  not  assert  that  Mr.  Greene  is  tM 
ohronicler  of  Mrs.  Partington,  but  we  do  say  that  the  spirit  of  his  papef 
often  partakes  of  her  kindliness.  We  hsTC  seen  the  puns  of  this  daily 
as  sensibly  aifect  the  risiblcs  of  the  sedate  old  man  of  eighty,  as  they 
do  the  merry  youths  of  sixteen.  Indeed,  we  cannot  be  parted  from  tfie 
celebrated  Mrs.  Partington,  without  an  allusion  to  her  wedding.  ^*  I 
n&ftr  know'd  anything  gained  by  being  too  much  of  a  hurry,"  said 
the  old  lady.  ^^  When  me  and  my  dear  Paul  was  married,  he  was  iA 
sich  a  tripidation  that  he  came  nij^  marrying  one  of  the  bride's-maids 
instead  of  me,  by  mistake.  He  was  sich  a  queer  man,"  she  continued; 
*^why,  he  jined  the  fire  department;  and  one  nig|it,  in  his  hurry,  be 
put  Ui  bootft  on  hind  part  afore,  and,  as  he  ran  along,  eyerybody  behind 
him  got  tripped  up.  The  papers  was  full  of  crowner's  quests  on 
broken  legs  and  limbs,  for  a  week  afterwards ; "  and  she  relapsed  into 
an  abstraction  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. — All  parties  eagerly  read 
tiie  Daily  Post 

The  Granite  State,  a  noble  place  from  which  to  migrate,  long  pro- 
iwrbial  as  the  political  Nazareth  of  this  republic,  is  ever  remarkable  fer 
Ae^produotion  of  as  great  statesmen,  enterprising  sons  of  commerce, 
mA  Biiocessful  professional  men,  as  may  be  found  in  any  other  State. 

.  Greene  is  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  as  tena- 
cious for  its  triumph,  and  is  as  little  likely  to  espouse  the  Whig  cause, 
as  are  the  people  of  his  native  State ;  yet  we  even  hope  a  revolution  of 
political  opinion  over  this  granite  soil.  When  democracy  was  at  its 
aenith  in  Massachusetts,  he  once  said,  ''If  our  old  opponents  would 
enter  the  Temple  of  Democracy,  they  must  leave  their  bundle  of  sin 
at  its  gates."  We  would  hope  that  the  Whigs  would  ever  banish  their 
sins,  and  never  enter  the  temple  but  to  elevate  the  standard  of  repub- 
licanism, and  consign  all  party  intolerance  to  the  shades  of  oblivion. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  makes  a  remark 
regarding  the  politics  of  Massachusetts,  which  indicates  the  fact  that  this 
State  and  his  native  State  are  alike  decided,  but  at  directly  opposite 
p<»nts.  ' '  Old  Massachusetts  is  still  in  leading-strings.  She  still  follows 
—  though  she  will  not  long  follow  —  the  blind  guides  who  have  always 
bean  anxious  to  persuade  her  'that  rebellion  lay  in  her  way,'  and  thai 
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die  oonld  not  choose  but  find  it  The  halleof  legialation  which,  bol  • 
hw  years  since,  beheld  Eustis  snd  Morton  at  the  head  of  a  trinmphant 
Democratic  miyoritjr,  now  enclose  an  appalling  majority  of  the  Haiifind 
Convention  malecontents  of  1814.  This  is  a  spectacle  which  the 
ansophisticated  Democrats  <^  Massachosetts  contemplate  with  snqh 
sentiments  of  indignant  contempt  as  the  patriotic  Frenchman  mvmt 
have  entertained  when  he  beheld  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  Calmne 
Tartars  from  the  wall  of  China  establishing  their  bivouac  in  the  Eljsiw 
Fields  of  Paris."  This  is  the  sharpest  party  opinion  that  we  have 
noticed  from  his  pen.  The  principal  object  of  this  oration  is  to  vindir 
cate  the  policy  of  reforms  in  office,  and  contravene  the  opinions  of  Clay 
and  Adams  on  this  point 

Mr.  Greene  pronoanced  another  oration,  already  alluded  to,  July  4, 
1881,  in  Faneuil  HalL  This  passage  is  the  finishing  paragraph  of  the 
peroration:  '^InyiyHrtal  spirits,  who  went  before  us, —  ye  who  have 
given  us  the  blessing  for  which  the  extended  paean  of  hsM  a  werld  is 
ringing  at  this  moment !  Fathers  of  our  Revolution  !  year  after  year 
throws  its  new  bla«e  of  light  upon  your  virtues.  Revolution  after  rev* 
olution,  and  unresented  wrong  after  wrong,  shows  of  what  temper  ye 
were.  With  unity  of  heart,  compensating  for  weakness  of  hand ;  with 
inflexible  energy,  and  high  resolve,  and  matchless  devotion,  making  an 
infimt  nation  stronger  than  its  parent,  and  setting  the  bright  spirit  of 
Liberty  on  her  high  seat,  amid  the  resistance,  and  with  the  exacted 
consent,  of  armed  thousands,  hitherto  invincible ! 

*  Immortal  heirs  of  nniTersal  pnuse  ! 
Whose  honon  with  inorease  of  ages  grow. 
As  Btroams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  name  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud,  that  must  not  yet  be  found  !  *  " 


ALEXANDER  HILL  EVERETT. 

JULT  i,  1830.    FOB  THB  CIT7  AUTHORITDra. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Everett,  we  find  a  passage  showing  that  flio 
author  of  the  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson —  so  highly  estimated  the  honor,  as  to  wish  that  it  might  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  ''The  Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
tniipeii'rlmice;"  and  this  was  done.    ThecommttteeappHntedfer  pi^ 
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ring  this  iDfltroment,  June  11,  1776,  oonsisted  of  Jefferson,  Adamsj 
•nklin,  Sherman,  and  Livingston.  '*  It  was  a  singular  proof  of  the 
«e  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  character,  and  of  the  confidence  that  was  gen- 
lUy  felt  in  his  talents  and  yirtues,  that,  although  one  of  the  youngest 
nbers  of  Congress,"  says  Mr.  Everett, —  '*  probably  the  youngest 

all, —  he  was  yet  placed  at  the  head  of  this  important  committee ; 
■laining,  too,  as  it  did,  such  men  as  Franklin  and  John  Adams.  To 
i  frrvid  and  active  friendship  of  the  latter  of  these  two  statesmen, 
iMwards  his  political  rival,  but  then  his  ablest  and  most  ardent  ooad- 
lor,  he  probably  owed  this  distinction,  as  appears  from  the  account  of 
a  circumstances  attending  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  given 
'  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  of  August  6, 
122.  '  Mr.  Jefferson,'  he  remarks,  '  came  into  Congress  in  June, 
75,  and  brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a 
|ipy  talent  for  composition.  Writings  of  his  were  handed  about, 
Btfkable  for  their  peculiar  felicity  of  expression.  Though  a  silent 
mber  of  Congress,  he  was  so  prompt,  frank  and  explicit,  upon  com- 
iltees, —  not  even  Samuel  Adams  more  so, —  that  he  soon  seized  upon 
f  lieart ;  and  upon  this  occasion  I  gave  him  my  vote,  and  did  all  in 
f  power  to  procure  him  the  votes  of  others.  I  think  he  had  one 
WB  vote  than  any  other,  and  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
Iftee.  I  had  the  next  highest  number,  which  placed  me  second.' 
r.  Adams  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  committee  of  five  met. 
d,  after  discussing  the  subject,  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  himself  a 
b-committee  to  prepare  the  draft.  The  sub-committee  met  in  turn ; 
i,  after  an  amicable  altercation  upon  the  question  which  of  the  two 
>ald  perform  the  task, —  each  endeavoring  to  devolve  it  on  the  other, 

it  was  finally  assigned,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the 
ler  of  the  precedence  in  the  committee,  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  ought 
be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  either  of  these  patriots  to 
end  responsibility  or  labor.  Each,  with  the  genuine  modesty  that 
longs  to  real  merit,  believed  the  other  to  be  more  capable  than  him- 
If  of  doing  justice  to  this  most  delicate  and  critical  occasion ;  and 
dh  was  willing  and  desirous  to  sacrifice  to  consideration  for  the 
|dic  good  what  both  very  properly  regarded  as  an  enviable  distinc- 
m*  That  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  been  the  first  to  yield  wai^  as  I 
ip  just  remarked,  the  natural  result  of  his  place  in  the  committee* 
M  draft  made  by  Mr.  Je&rson  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 
(j^  ffterwaids  accepted  by  the  committee  of  five,  was  re|itlMib# 
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OongresB  without  alteration,  as  it  stood  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
aaihor. 

"On  the  first  of  Jnly,  the  resolutions  moved  by  Richard  Henrj 
Lee,  finr  dechring  independence,  the  further  consideration  of  which,  as 
I  have  said  befinre,  had  been  postponed  bom  the  11th  of  the  preceding 
month  until  that  day,  were  taken  up  again  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
and,  having  been  debated  through  the  day,  -were  reported  to  Congress. 
He  subject  was  then  postponed  until  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
3d  of  July,  when  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  in  Congress,  and,  after 
fbrther  debate,  finally  passed.  On  the  8d  of  July,  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  reported  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  five  who  had  been  appointed  to 
pirepare  it ;  and,  having  been  fully  considered,  and  amended  in  several 
paints,  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the  4th  of  July,  was  adopted. 
Hie  original  drall^^  reported  by  the  author,  has  since  been  printed, 
and  brought  into  comparison  with  the  amended  form  which  appcMurs  in 
Ae  official  publication.  The  alterations  made  in  Congress,  though  not 
essential  to  the  effect  of  the  paper,  are  in  general  for  the  better ;  and 
give  a  high  idea  of  the  calmness  and  judgment  with  which  our  fiaithers 
proceeded  in  maturing  every  part  of  this  important  and  delicate 
tininsaction.  In  this  manner  was  prepared  and  adopted  the  celebrated 
Dlielaration  of  Independence." 

'  Alexander  Hill  was  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  a  minister  of  New 
South  Church,  in  Boston,  afterwards  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  for  Nor- 
folk, and  was  bom  at  Boston,  March  19, 1790 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
Coll^  in  1806,  on  which  occasion  his  theme  was  on  ''  the  Effects  of 
the  General  Diffusion  of  Literature ;  "  became  a  counsellor-at-law,  and 
married  Lucretia  Ome,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  Oct  21,  1816.  He  was  the  orator  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  in  1813.  In  1825  Mr.  Everett  was  minister  to  Spain.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  in  1830,  as  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review.  He  became  president  of  Jefferson  College,  in  Louisiana,  in 
1841,  when  his  inaugural  address  was  published.  He  was  appointed, 
by  President  Polk,  in  1847,  the  commissioner  to  China;  and  died  at 
Canton,  on  June  28,  1847,  aged  57  years. 

The  Democratic  Review  of  November,  1847,  remarks  of  Mr.  Ever- 
ett^ that,  in  political  life,  ho  rose  to  the  most  conspicuous  stations,  which 
he  owed  rather  to  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  the  distinction  of  his 
r,  than  to  mere  party  service ;  for,  happily,  he  was  not  one  of 
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bo,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  personal  aggrandixeiben^  sacrifioed 
hollow  shrine  of  party  devotion  talents  and  aoquirements  de^ 
r  a  hi^ier  purpose  and  a  purer  sphere.  No;  to  his  honor  be 
that  he  never 

"  Narrowed  his  mind 
And  gaTe  up  to  party  what  was  meant  fcnr  mankind." 


Everett  was  an  eminent  writer ;  and,  besides  his  verynsefol 
itions  in  the  North  American  Review,  we  find  two  very  import* 
ks,  which  writers  on  political  eccmomy  will  ever  resort  to  for 
I  the  subject  We  allude  to  his  New  Ideas  on  Popolatioii,  and 
.  production,  consisting  of  a  letter  on  the  condition  of  Ghina^ 
«noe  to  the  Malthnsian  theory,  addressed  to  George  TStAatj 
hcao,  April  30,  1847,  which  illustrates  the  oonoepticm,  to  use 
's  own  words,  that  ''density  of  populatioQ|.^  fiom  being  m 
F  comparative  scarcity,  is  itself  the  proximaM  cause  of  the  oom^ 
)  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  whieh  w$ 
in  China,  and  most  other  densely  peopled  countries."  He  wii 
of  two  political  treatises  on  Europe  and  America,  of  elevated 
or,  and  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Warren  and  Patrick  Henry.  Tw<6 
I  (X  his  miscellaneous  productions  have  been  published  sinoe  Us 
.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer,  ambitious  and  unfortunate.  Hkb 
[  influence  of  his  productions  will  perpetuate  his  memory  ftr 
come. 


HENRY  BARNEY  SMITH. 

JULY  4,  1830.    FOR  THB  WAfiHINeTON  SOGDETV. 

ihd  son  of  Barney  Smith,  a  merchant  in  State-street;  grada*: 
Harvard  College  in  1809,  when  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue  oil 
srenccs  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Greeks ;  wis 
dlor-at-law,  and  president  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society.  He 
1  a  firm  advocate  of  the  Democratic  Republican  party ,  and  a  man 
I  than  ordinary  talent  In  1822  he  delivered  a  4th  of  July 
at  Dorchester.  In  1824  Mr.  Smith  delivered  another,  at  tiiB 
x>',  in  Boston.  It  was  said  of  him,  after  giving  the  third  ora- 
tfie  poUio  dumeTi  that ''  he  is  an  uncompromising  democnli 
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ifbo  has  flketohed  the  Pkt)tean  yisage  of  aristocracy  in  thonglits  that 
tnathe  and  words  that  bom." 

"  Why  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  '*  that  some  of  onr  politicians  cling  so 
fxidly  to  the  saperannuated  perpetuities  of  the  Old  World,  and  view 
irith  ill-disgaised  aversion  the  improyements  of  the  New?  There  is  a 
conspiracy  of  private  interest  with  unprincipled  ambidon,  in  England 
ind  onr  own  country,  to  pervert  history  and  misrepresent  fiict. —  to 
pfeoocupy  the  avenues  of  edocation,  and  poison  the  in&nt  mina  with 
ahsurd  theories  and  exploded  doctrinal.  Why  is  Hume,  the  apologist 
of  arbitrary  power,  set  up  as  a  classic,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren as  authentic  history  1  Why  is  Julius  Caesar  lauded  in  our  public 
schools,  and  Caius  Gracchus  stigmatized  as  a  demagogue,  when  the  one 
overturned  the  government  of  his  country  by  a  military  force,  and  the 
.(rther  was  put  to.doath  by  a  mob  of  Roman  senators,  led  on  by  an  infu- 
riated high-priest  of  a  fidse  religion  ?  Whence  is  it  that  myriads  may 
)»  sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle,  by  executions,  by  imprispmnents,  fi>r 
the  unprincipled  ambition  of  princely  power,  and  not  a  sigh  —  not  a 
tuirmur  —  is  heard  in  after  times  to  lament  their  fiite ;  but,  if  an  indi- 
jridual  fidls  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  an  indignant  populace,  goaded  to 
dispention  by  long-contmued  oppression,  our  histories  are  groaning 
with  the  details?  Imagination  is  on  the  rack  to  invent  some  new  hor- 
ror* All  that  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  conjure  up  is  added 
to  heighten  the  picture  of  suffering,  or  deepen  the  shade  of  guilt,  until 
the  feeling  mind  is  excruciated  with  the  sense  of  human  depravity. 
The  people  are  not  always  aware  of  their  rights,  and  may  patiently 
submit  for  a  time,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Henrys  and  Elizabeths,  to  reg- 
ister  the  decrees  of  those  who  usurp  the  sovereignty  over  them.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  statute  of  limitations  to  debar  them  of 
their  unalienable  inheritance.  In  the  despotic  governments,  important 
dhanges  are  sometimes  obtained  through  the  horrors  of  a  revolution ; 
but  in  this  country  every  object  of  good  government  is  secured  through 
the  salutary  influence  of  reform,  and  a  fearless  reliance  on  enlightened 
public  opinion.  The  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  consciousness  of 
power  among  the  people  will  necessarily  keep  our  social,  civil  and 
political  institutions,  in  the  onward  path  of  progressive  improvement." 
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JOHN  GORHAM  PALFREY. 

JULY  4,  1831.    FOR  THE  CITY  AUTHOBITIBB. 

Was  born  in  Boston,  May  2,  1796 ;  and  was  grandson  of  WiOitBl 
Palfiney,  a  paymaster-general  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  an 
aid-de-camp  to  Washington  on  the  occupation  of  Dorchester,  of  wbom 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  remarked :  '^  His  person  was  of  the  middle  aiiai 
his  countenance  animated,  his  gait  quick,  with  a  military  air ;  his 
ners  genteel  and  commanding,  and  his  deportment  to  me  as  a  boy 
descending  and  a&ble.  I  also  think  I  remember  the  sound  of  Ua 
voice,  dear  and  sonorous ;  and  his  image  is  before  me  as  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school, — polite,  manly,  and  elegant"  The  fiulierof 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  John  Palfrey;  was  in  eaifgp-life  a  merchant  in 
Demarara,  and  afterwards  a  ship-chandler  in  Bostoi,  who  removed,  in 
1804,  to  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  where  he  died  in  the  autumn  of 
1843,  at  his  plantation  of  Isle  1' Abbaye,  St  Martin's ;  when,  amoBg 
other  bequests,  he  left  twenty-two  slaves  to  his  son  John  G.,  who  noUj 
emancipated  them ;  —  and  thus,  in  the  language  of  Sumner,  widntt 
army  or  navy,  by  a  simple  act  of  self-renunciation,  has  given  fineedom 
to  a  larger  number  of  Christian  American  slaves  than  was  done  by  flie 
sword  of  Decatur. 

Young  John  received  his  elementary  education  under  William  Paynej 
schoolmaster,  in  Berry-street,  who  was  &ther  of  the  *'  Young  American 
Roscius."  He  was  prepared  for  college,  in  1809,  at  Exeter  Academj. 
When  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1815,  his  theme  was,  On 
Republican  Institutions  as  afiecting  Private  Character ;  and,  at  a  publie 
exhibition,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  Errors  of  Genius.  Mr.  Palfrej 
became  a  student  in  theology,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Brattle-street  Church ;  which  station  he  honorably  occupied 
until  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred  liten^ 
ture  in  Harvard  College,  in  1831,  which  he  resigned  in  1889.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The 
oration  at  the  head  of  this  article  exhibits  sound  and  practical  poUtios. 
Its  whole  doctrine  is  the  principle  of  life  adapted  to  improve  the  quaH^ 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  individual  happiness,  and  to  secure  the 
perpetuity  of  national  glory.  He  enlarges  on  three  topics  essential  to 
our  national  honor,  a  hearty  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  Stateii  • 
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mn  to  hate  the  administralkm  in  proper  hands,  and  a  national  liteii^ 
tore.  In  1889  Ur.  lUfrey  gave  the  diaoonrae  at  the  centennial  oele- 
tvation  of  the  fint  settlement  of  the  town  of  Bainstable. 

Ifr.  Palfire J  published  his  own  aatol»ographjr  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
wMi  this  motto  on  the  title-page :  ^'  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be 
Hqr  eoontry's,  thy  God's,  and  Irath's." 

We  will  oontinne  the  history  of  Ifr.  Palfrey,  in  his  own  hmgnaga, 
to  tiw  period  of  his  election  to  OoDgress  m  184T :  <' In  the  year  1881, 
after  thirteen  years'  servioe  in  the  parodiial  ministry  in  Boston,  I 
aoeeptsd  a  jHrofessorship  in  the  thedogical  department  of  the  nrnvendiy, 
mi  removed  to  Cambridge.  Hy  partial  friends  in  the  religioaa  sooi- 
afy  with  which  I  had  been  connected  objected  to  my  taking  that  step, 
and  nrged  that  it  was  not  wise ;  bat  no  donbt  <^itB  being  taken  under 
a  disinterested  sense  of  duty  erer  reached  me  from  any  quarter.  My 
position  had  beenfierything  that  heart  could  desire ;  and  nevw  more 
rttractiye,  to  say  the  least,  than  when  I  relinquidbed  it  Sqianting 
ayself  from  rdi^ves  and.friends,  I  left  finr  a  place,  to  be  retained,  as  I 
inpposed,  finr  the  rest  of  my  life;  where  I  was  to  have  more  labor,  less 
leisure,  less  compensation,  and  social  position  and  advantages  certainly 
aot  superior  to  what  I  left  behind.  Except  that  I  was  not  in  ill  health, 
I  took  the  stq>  under  the  same  drcumstances  as  the  same  step  had  been 
taken  just  befin^  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  Jr.;  and  I  have  never 
heard  that  he  was  charged  with  being  prompted  by  political  or  any 
ottier  worldly  amlntion. 

"  After  four  years,  with  a  view  to  add  to  my  pecuniary  means,  which 
proved  unequal  to  the  wants  of  an  increased  fiunily,  I  became  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review.  I  am  ashamed  to  write  of  matters  of 
iooh  purely  personal  concern ;  but  the  impudent  and  false  constructions 
pat  upon  them  by  those  who  have  felt  justified  in  criticizing  so  distant 
a  period  of  my  life  compel  me  to  the  unwelcome  task.  At  the  end  of 
fear  years  more, —  namely,  in  1839, —  my  situation  was  this  :  During 
five  days  and  a  half  of  every  week  of  the  college  terms,  I  was  doing 
harder  and  more  exhausting  work,  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  prepara- 
tkm  for  it,  than  I  have  ever  done  in  any  other  way.  I  was  one  of  the 
Arte  preachers  in  the  University  Chapel ;  and,  during  my  turn  of  duty, 
in  what  remained  of  Saturday  after  the  week's  lecturing  was  done,  I 
had  to  prepare  for  the  religious  service  which  I  conducted  on  Sunday. 
As  dean  (or  executive  officer)  of  the  theological  faculty,  I  was  charged 
with  affidrs  of  administration  in  that  department  of  the  universitj. 
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•ditar  of  the  North  Amerioaa  Beyiew,  I  was  under  obligation  to 
bj  befi>re  the  paUie  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  nx)re  doselj-printed 
oetevo  pages,  every  quarter.  I  had  in  [Mreas  a  work,  of  some  extent 
aad  labor,  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  imprudently,  perhaps, 
hit  far  apparently  sufficient  cause,  I  had  engaged  to  deliver  and  print 
of  Lectures  for  the  Lowell  Institute, —  which,  accordingly,  I 
deliver,  in  1889, 1840,  and  the  two  following  winters. 
^Theae  things  united  made  a  task  too  great  for  the  health  and 
of  most  men.  At  all  events,  it  was  too  groat  fi)r  mine, 
indications  showed  that  I  must  have  some  relief,  or  be  crushed, 
tody  and  mind.  My  permanent  engagements  were,  the  professorship 
m  tiio  university,  and  the  editorship  of  the  Review.  Li  the  Review 
«■  embarked  a  large  capital,  for  me ;  and,  to  dissolve  my  connection 
wth  it,  until  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  an  advantageous  sale, 
VBB  not  to  be  thought  of,  because  this  would  have  been  to  put  it  out  of 
mj  power  to  reimburse  the  fiiends  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the 
iawstment  I  did  not  desire  to  resign  my  professorship.  Nor  did  I 
y«t  eontempbtte  such  a  movement  My  plan  was,  to  obtain  such  relief 
m  teemed  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  more,  by  a  dispensation  from  a 
portion  of  its  duties.  A  recent  event  had  put  it  in  my  power  to  relin- 
qwsh  a  part  of  my  income  from  that  source.  I  accordingly  made  a 
communication  to  the  corporation  of  the  college,  proposing  to  give  up 
Aa  less  important  part  of  my  duties,  and  with  them  three-eighths  parts 
of  my  salary,  and  submitting  a  plan  by  which  I  thought  they  might  be 
oawcnted,  at  less  expense  to  the  institution,  and  without  derangement 
of  the  system  of  the  department.  The  corporation,  after  conference 
vith  me  by  a  committee,  and  consultation  among  themselves,  acceded 
|o  my  proposal,  and  passed  a  vote  accordingly.  A  copy  was  trana- 
aittod  to  me,  and  the  transaction  was  complete. 
•  *' A  few  days  passed,  and  the  president  called  upon  me,  to  give  me 
■dbnnation  which,  as  he  very  properly  said,  he  thought  I  ought  to 
He  told  me  that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  corporation, 
full  than  those  at  which  my  proposal  had  been  considered  and 
on,  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  with  the  arrangement  on 
tte  part  of  members  who  had  been  absent,  on  grounds  having  refer- 
onoe  to  the  general  policy  of  the  college,  and  the  inexpediency  of 
preoedents  of  this  nature.  His  communication  was  limited  to  giving 
this  information,  without  any  suggestion  that  ftirther  action  was 
from  me,  or  was  contemplated  by  the  corporation,  in  the  way 
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of  a  reyenal  of  what  had  ttken  pkoe.  But  it  oost  little  reflectioii  to 
show  me  that  I  could  not,  with  propriety,  take  advantage  of  a  TOfee, 
which  it  appeared  woald  not  have  been  passed  in  fall  board,  against 
woA  opinions  of  a  minority.  It  was  equally  clear  that  I  must  not 
Afak  of  going  on  as  I  had  done.  Accordingly,  on  a  revision  of  the 
wkde  subject,  I  announced  my  intention  to  resign  at  the  end  <^  the 
academical  year.  This  was  done  with  perfect  good  feeling  on  both 
sides ;  of  which  feeling  towards  myself  the  most  flattering  evidence  was 
aflbrded,  in  documents  jribu^ed  in  my  hands  by  the  authorities  of  tiie 
QoU^.  I  did  not  remain  in  Gamlmdge,  where  I  had  lived  right 
years,  as,  according  to  the  theory  lately  broached  of  my  movements,  I 
should  have  done,  to  pursue  objects  of  political  ambition.  I  removed, 
in  the  autumn,  to  Boston,  advertising  my  house  in  Cambridge  to  lei, 
— which  was  effected  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year.  And  this  is  the 
whde  story  of  my-^separation  from  the  college, — an  event  unexpected 
and  undesired  by  me,  and  connected  with  no  ulterior  views,  beyond 
the  preservation  of  my  life  and  health.  My  object  in  it  has  been  pre- 
posterously misrepres^ited.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof,  nor  have 
I  any  recollection  or  belief,  that  I  had  then  any  more  thoughts  of  a 
course  of  life  like  that  into  which  unexpected  circumstances  have  since 
led  me,  than  I  now  have  of  becoming  the  EmpenMr  of  China. 

"  Having  lived  in  Boston  two  years,  engaged  in  my  studies,  in  the 
management  of  the  North  American  Review,  and  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  my  Lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute, —  not  writing 
a  line  for  any  newspaper,  nor  seeking  political  associations  of  any  kind, 
nor  thinking  of  politics  more  than  every  tolerably  well-informed  per- 
son, with  whatever  pursuits,  may  be  supposed  to  do, —  I  was  elected  by 
my  fellow-H^itizens  of  that  place  to  represent  them  in  the  Greneral  Court 
of  the  commonwealth,  for 'the  years  1842  and  1843.  It  has  been  said 
and  printed,  that,  by  way  of  introducing  myself  to  political  life,  I 
became  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  primary  meetings,  after  my  removal 
to  Boston.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  never  was  in  a 
primary  meeting  until  after  I  had  taken  my  seat  as  representative  in 
the  Greneral  Court.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  never 
was  in  a  primary  meeting  but  three  times  in  my  life ;  namely,  on  the 
6lh  of  January,  and  the  81st  of  August,  1842,  at  Boston,  and  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1847,  at  Cambridge.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  no  solicitations — not  so  much  as  any  hints  —  from 
me  led  to  my  nomination  for  the  General  Court.    If  any  one  suppoeea 
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he  knows  anytfamg  to  ihe  oontniy  of  this,  I  desire  him  to  make 
kfsUie. 

-  ^  llioci^  I  took  a  part  in  other  measoreB, —  fin*  the  reeponsilHlity 
off  ^  representative  was  npon  me, —  my  regular  business  in  the  house 
wM  that  of  chairman  of  the  eommittee  on  education,  a  place  assigned 
Iodise  without  the  slightest  motion,  and,  I  will  add,  without  the  sl^ht- 
'  expectation,  of  my  own.  It  was  a  place,  however,  I  suppose,  not 
Stable  for  a  person  of  my  habits,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  filled 
b^  ideigymen,  before  and  since.  And  it  procured  me  a  pleasure  of 
At  dioieest  kind.  With  others  of  that  committee,  I  was  subsequently 
pbead  on  a  special  joint  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  subject 
of  tlie  continuance  of  Normal  Schools, — the  first  provision,  for  only 
years,  having  then  expired, —  and  a  proposal  for  the  establish- 
of  school-district  libraries.  The  committee  determined  that 
ndbeius  should  be  reported  to  continue  the  Normal  Schools,  and  estab- 
Elk  the  libraries ;  that  they  should  be  introduced  in  the  house,  and  that 
I-riioiild  prepare  and  take  charge  of  them  in  that  body.  Under  dr- 
of  no  little  difficulty,  these  were  carried  through,  and 
alaw  on  the  8d  of  March,  1842.  I  look  back  upon  that  day  as 
Aa  date  of  the  most  useful  public  service  I  ever  rendered,  excepting, 
only,  the  day  of  my  first  vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

-^  In  1848,  by  reason  of  straitened  circumstances, —  the  causes  of 
vkioh  there  is  no  need  to  explain,  but  which  were  not  such  then,  or  at 
Mty  other  time,  as  to  occasion  to  any  person  the  loss  of  a  cent  by  me, 
-—I  disposed  <^  the  property  and  relinquished  the  editorship  of  the 
North  American  Review,  which,  as  things  stood,  was  inadequate  to 
ny  needs,  and  looked  about  for  some  advantageous  employment  of  my 
Shoilld  it  be  asked,  why,  released  firom  other  engagements,  I 
not  seek  to  resume  my  former  profession,  there  are  those  who  will 
nderstand  why  one  should  be  reluctant  to  return  to  that  profession, 
iMtoD  rdinquished,  as  a  resource  for  a  livelihood.  From  time  to  time, 
M  opportunity  has  occurred,  I  have  freely  given  other  reasons,  in  my 
figment  of  great  weight ;  and  am  always  ready  to  do  so  to  any  one 
has  a  curiosity  on  the  subject  I  shall,  probably,  be  thought  to 
already  thrown  off  reserve  quite  sufficiently  as  to  these  personal 
,  without  going  further,  now,  on  this  point.  I  will  but  add, 
sboe  retiring  tnm  the  University,  in  1889, 1  have  published 
octavo  volumes  on  important  subjects  in  theology;  and  I  may, 
,  lay  before  the  public  some  further  evidenoe  diat  I  have  not 
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totrnkfoi  ihe  tfettdies  proper  to  the  deriori  ptt)feHDony  biit|4]ii  tba 
Ivaiy,  have  devoted  to  them  more  time  than  the  nmtiiie  of  ftatoAUk 
MTvioeB  would  have  allowed  me  to  oommand. 
'  *^  The  adminigtrilaon  of  the  State  govemmeut  was  ohanged  bjr  the 
limit  of  the  fiill  election  of  1848,  and  it  was  understood  that  there 
would  be  a  diai^  in  the  office  of.  Secretary  of  the  GommonwealAh. 
My  desire  to  be  considered  a  candidate  having  been  made  known  to 
my  friends,  I  wss  elected  to  that  (Mce  by  the  (General  Court  in  the 
Ulowing  January.  I  hoipd  that  in  the  four  years  I  held  it  the  oom«> 
aBonwealth  recttved  no  detriment  from  me. 

.  '^  The  duties  of  the  secretary's  office,  of  so  difierent  a  description 
from  the  employment  to  whidi  I  had  been  accustomed,  may  well  be 
iopposed  to  have  been  found,  at  first,  somewhat  irksome  and  distaste- 
fid.  But  use  and  method  made  them  easy,  and  not  unpleasant  If 
not  yery  interestii^  or  intellectual,  they  were,  at  aU  events,  not  at  all 
eihansting;  and,  by  method  and  dihgence,  I  found  myself  able  to  per* 
Swm  them  with  exactness  within  such  a  daily  allowance  of  time  as  to 
leave  considerable  leisure  for  more  congenial  pursuits.  The  emolii- 
ment,  joined  to  my  private  resources,  was  enough  to  enable  me  to  live 
with  fingsl  comfort,  and  educate  my  children.  In  short,  I  was  liviiq; 
vei7  satisfiMstorily,  and  desired  nothing  diflbrent  But  so  it  was  not 
cidered.  Though,  while  a  representative  in  the  Qeneral  Court,  I  had 
been  sent  as  a  delegate  from  Boston  to  the  Whig  State  convention,  in 
September,  1842,  and  though  I  made  two  or  three  speeches  in  the  pres* 
idential  contest  of  1844, —  the  annexation  of  Texas  being  already  a 
pending  question, — it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845  that  I  first  became 
eonnected,  in  any  material  way,  with  political  transactions.  If  I  mistake 
not,  that  was  a  time  when  Christian  man  or  Christian  misister  might 
well  think  that  it  did  not  misbecome  him  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affiars.  For  my  part,  I  am  most  confidently  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  God  and  of  man,  demanded  quite 
as  much  active  service,  at  that  time,  in  the  popular  assemblies,  as  in 
the  pulpits,  of  the  land.  In  the  sunmier  of  1846,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  having  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  '  BosUm 
Whig,'  I  contributed  to  that  journal  a  series  of  twenty-six  numbexSi 
eiititled  '  Papers  on  the  Sbve  Power.'  They  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, and  were  presently  after  collected  in  a  pamphlet,  which  passed 
through  three  editions." 
Jn  the  autumn  of  1846,  overtures  were  made  to  Mr.  Palfrey  to 
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pipiBe  a  oandidate  Ibr  GengKesB  in  tlie  foartb  congreBiioiial  district,  as 
fHPOfBtor  to  Bengamin  Thompson}  who  had  made  known  his  intration 
9  withdraw,  which  Mr.  Pal&ey  declined ;  bat  such  an  earnest  desire 
III  Us  serrioes  was  expressed,  that,  "  after  much  and  long  hesitation, 
efJaUed  to  the  rqiresentations  which  were  made  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Mfrey,  ''that,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  I  was  bound  to  recede  fiam 
$j  posttioiL  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  then  know  all  the  personal 
iianqiifinefn  which  were  involved  in  that  decision.  I  fear  that  I 
li^t  not  have  had  sfnrit  to  encoonter  them ;  and  then  some  qpproba- 
isn  of  my  conscience,  which  I  now  possess,  for  duty  since  honestly 
prfcnned,  would  have  been  lost"  Mr.  Palfrey  was  elected  to  Con- 
iMB  for  the  December  session  of  1847,  until  after  the  March  session 
C1849 ;  and  this  appeal  to  the  public  was  published  after  ten  attempts 
t  ]us  reelection  had  been  defeated.    This  political  memoir,  extending 

twenty-eight  pages,  is  interesting.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting 
more  passage,  regarding  the  loss  of  old  friends :  ''  Up  to  the  age 
t  i&j  years,"  says  he,  '^  I  suppose  very  few  men  had  more;  and 
r  I,  on  my  part,  have  been  constant  in  friendship, —  whether  I 

been  easily  provoked,  or  alienated  in  high  party  times,  or  in  ai^ 

— let  those  who  have  tried  me  answer.  The  little  slights  and 
flronts  by  which  the  common  associates  of  former  da]/t  find  it  suitable 
IS  express  their  disapprobation  are  disagreeable,  no  doubt;  but  they 
M  not  much  more.  The  change  in  friends  of  as  many  years  as  make 
Hf  half  the  recognized  term  of  human  life, —  the  coldness  of  some,  the 
ispaiation  bom  others,  the  loud  and  acrimonious  hostility  of  others, — 
f  aot  altogether  the  same  thing.  It  is  pretty  common  for  me,  of  late, 
p  meet '  hard  unkindness'  altered  eye,'  in  feces  which  from  boyhood 
Mfiwe  never  looked  at  me  but  with  kindness  and  smiles.  I  have  been 
jldbsssed  with  rude  language  in  the  streets,  when  accosting  some  old 
iyaintnnce.  Persons  whose  youth  I  have  tried  to  serve  do  not  rec- 
tonae  me  as  we  pass.  I  dare  say  it  is  very  manly,  and  all  that,  to 
}n  that  one  cares  nothing  about  such  things.  But  that  is  a  virtue 
M^Qod  my  mark.  I  do  care  for  them ;  probably  too  much.  I  care 
Ir  diem  so  much,  that  I  devoutly  thank  God  that  he  did  not  let  me 
to  the  full  extent  what  was  coming,  when  I  took  my  course. 

I  known  it,  I  hope  I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  do  precisely 
■  I  have  done.  But  no  man  is  entirely  certain  of  himself;  and,  had 
L  fully  seen  what  I  was  incurring,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  have 
inched.     As  it  b,  I  am  safely  past  the  flinching  point" 
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Ifr.  Palfiney  is  a  political  Abolitionist,  of  the  Free-soil  party,  and  is 
a  decided  advocate  ol  the  cause.  While  some  were  of  opinion  that  his 
ipole  against  Winthrop  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  Congress  was 
aa  ineffiM)eable  stain  on  the  honor  of  Middlesex,  others  proclaimed  that 
it  was  probably  one  of  the  most  useful  acts  of  his  life ;  and  John 
Qidncy  Adams  is  said  to  haye  exclaimed,  after  the  delivery  of  his 
aelebrated  abolition  speech  in  Congress,  ''Thank  God!  the  seal  is 
brcd^en ! "  Was  it  consistent  in  Mr.  Palfrey,  who  acted  in  Coogeem 
midedged,  to  endeavor  to  secure  pledges  from  Mr.  Winthrop  in  regard 
tD  the  constitution  of  those  committees  which  have  especial  mrveit^ 
lance  of  subjects  connected  with  war  and  slavery?  Some  say  his 
fbrmer  conservative  spirit  gave  hhn  a  more  elevated  influence  than  his 
vadicalism  will  ever  effect 

Mr.  Palfr«y  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
wd  pronounced  a  valuable  semi-centennial  discourse  before  the  insti* 
tation,  Oct  31,  1844.  While  Mr.  Palfi^y  applauds  the  society  for  an 
mideviating  devotion  to  its  interests,  his  opponents  remark  that  it 
would  be  a  hajqpy  circumstance  if  the  quotation  he  so  pertinently 
i^^>lied  to  them  could  be  adiq^ted  to  himself,  as  regards  his  political 
cnreor.  He  remarks  to  the  society,  it  should  be  ours  to  justify  it 
in  sayiiig,         * 

'*  WhUe  I  remain  tboTe  tbe  ground,  yoa  shiJl 
Hear  from  me  still,  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly  ;  —  that 's 
Worthily  as  any  ear  can  hear.** 

Mr.  Palfrey  is  a  man  of  varied  learning.  Though  his  style  is,  at 
times,  rather  involved  with  qualifying  clauses,  we  often  find  great 
beauty  of  diction.  He  published  two  discourses  on  the  History  of 
the  Brattle-street  Church.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  William  PaWrey, 
Piftymaster-general  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution ;  Practical  Dis- 
courses on  Domestic  Duties ;  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and 
Antiquities,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  many  other  productions.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  Mr.  Palfrey  in  political  matters, 
any  more  than  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  general  literature  and 
humanily. 
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WILLIAM  FOSTER  OTIS. 

JULT  4,  1831.    FOB  THB  TOUNG  MSN  OF  BOSTON. 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  1,  1801,  and  the  son  of  Harrison  Gf«j 
Otis,  and  Sally  Foster,  his  wife.  He  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1818 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1821,  where  he  took  part  in  a  oooH 
&rence  on  the  state  of  physical  science,  oratory,  fine  writing,  and  met- 
aphysics, in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  read  law  with 
Harrison  Qray  Otis,  Jr.,  and  Augustus  Peabody ;  became  a  counsel* 
kxr-at-law,  and  married  Emily,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Marshall,  Esq.,  a 
selectman  of  Boston,  May  18, 1881,  who  died  Aug.  17, 1836,  aged  20. 

Mr.  Otis  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artilleij 
Company,  in  1828 ;  a  major  in  the  Boston  regiment,  a  judge-advocate, 
a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Temperanoe  Society. 

At  the  public  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  after  the  delivery  of  the  ora- 
tion for  the  young  men  of  this  city,  the  following  sentiment  was  given 
to  the  orator  of  the  day :  ''  Rich  in  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  vir* 
tues  and  talents  of  his  ancestors, —  fiur  richer  in  possessing  the  hearts 
of  the  present  generation."  • 

We  will  quote  the  peroration  of  this  performance :  '^  Do  we  suppose 
that  we  can  shed  our  liberty  upon  other  countries  without  exertion, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  them  like  the  dew  which  stirs  not  the  leaf?  No ; 
liberty  must  be  long  held  suspended  over  them  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
our  unseen  and  unwearied  power.  The  more  intense  the  heat  which 
oppresses  them,  the  more  must  it  saturate  and  surcharge  the  air,  till, 
at  last,  when  the  ground  is  parched  dry,  when  vegetation  is  crisped  up, 
and  the  gasping  people  are  ready  to  plunge  into  destruction  for  relief^ 
then  will  it  call  forth  its  hosts  from  every  quarter  of  the  horiaon; 
then  will  the  sky  be  overcast,  the  landscape  darkened,  and  Liberty,  at 
one  peal,  with  one  flash,  will  pour  down  her  million  streams;  then 
will  she  lift  up  the  voice,  which  echoed,  in  days  of  yore,  from  the 
peaks  of  Otter  to  the  Grand  Monadnock ;  then  will 

*  Jara  answer  through  her  misty  cloud, 
Back  to  the  Joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud.' 

'^  We  are  asked  upon  what  is  our  reliance  in  times  of  ezdtement; 
what  checks  have  we  upon  popular  violence ;  what  compensation  ibr 
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Imman  infinnitieB ;  what  substitates  tor  tMiyonets,  dngcxntt,  and  an 
ariBtocracy?  I  answer,  the  religion  and  momlity  of  the  people.  Not 
the  religion  of  the  State ;  not  the  moralitj  of  the  fiishionable.  Thank 
IleaTQO,  oar  hoase  is  of  no  Philistine  architecture !  Oar  trust  —  our 
oidj  troat — is  where  it  ought  to  be, —  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
whole  people.  Upon  that  depends,  and  ought  to  depend,  all  that  W0 
enjoy  or  hope.  Our  strength  is  in  length,  in  breadth,  and  in  deptt. 
It  is  in  us,  and  must  be  felt  and  exercised  by  each  one  and  all  of  us, 
or  our  downfall  is  doomed.  For  we  are  the  people ;  we  are  our  gor-^ 
eniors ;  we  are  the  Lord's  anointed ;  we  are  the  powers  that  be,  and 
we  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain.  And  upon  us  is  the  responsiUlity ; 
humble  and  obscure,  domestic  and  retiring,  secluded  and  soL'tary,  we 
msj  be, —  but  ours  is  still  the  great  national  trust,  go  where  we  will ; 
and  to  God  are  we,  one  and  all,  accountable.  Our  responsibility  is  with 
us ;  it  weighs  upon  us ;  it  overhangs  us,  like  the  dome  of  this  house ; 
its  universal  pressure  is  the  great  principle  of  our  protection.  If  the 
just  rules  of  religion  and  morality  pervade  through  all  its  parts,  the 
pfddigious  weight  is  gracefully  sustained ;  but  if  vice  and  oorruptidi 
creep  in  its  divided  circles,  the  enfeebled  febric  will  yawn  in  dread 
ehaons,  and,  crumbling,  will  overwhelm  us  with  unutterable  ruin ! '' 


TIMOTHY  FULLER. 

JULY  II,  1831.    FOR  THB  ANTX-MASOinO  SOCXBIY. 

Was  0on  of  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller,  of  Princeton,  Mass.,  and  wae 
Ixnrn  at  Chilmark,  July  11,  1788.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  OoU^ 
in  1801,  on  which  occasion  he  took  part  in  the  discussion,  whether 
occupancy  creates  a  right  of  property.  He  was  two  years  a  teacher  in 
Leicester  Academy,  and  read  law  with  the  father  of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln, 
of  whom  he  acquired  his  Democratic  views.  He  studied  law,  and  prao- 
tised  in  Boston,  having  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  His  remarkable 
logical  acuteness,  unwavering  integrity,  and  habitual  philanthropy,  aided 
by  unwearied  application,  won  for  him  rapid  distinction.  As  a  speaker, 
he  was  remarkable  for  ready  address  and  forcible  language,  producing 
pqmlar  elbct  He  was  an  active  and  spirited  leader  in  the  Anti- 
BMHKmio  movement  of  1881,  and  was  president  of  the  Anti-nuumdi 


ptntmldon  of  MsBsachusetts.  He  espoueed  the  cause  of  Demooraoy^ 
■d'his  political  opinioiis  are  made  very  obviois  in  aa  oration  he  deli?- 
at  Watertown,  July  4,  1809.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a  senator  of  his 
State  from  1813  to  '16 ;  was  a  representative  from  Middlesex 
Ooogreas  daring  the  period  from  1817  to  '25.  He  was  speaker  of 
,  in  the  State  Legislature,  in  1825,  and  one  of  the  governor's 
dmofl  in  1828. 

Jfr.  IVilIer  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
MtfmoB  to  the  presidency ;  and  that  distinguished  patriot  owed  his  most 
4lWted  station,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  untiring  efforts.  He  had 
Ibrtfa  his  energies  to  elevate  Mr.  Adams  to  the  chair  of  his  native 
bat  without  success. 
Hr.  FuOer  made  several  noted  speeches  in  Congress,  among  which 
Us  caustic  philippic  on  the  Semmole  War,  that  attracted  marked 
He  was  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  and  his  labors  in 
^0  department  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  In  the  last  years 
rfTtia  life,  he  withdrew  fit>m  business,  and  retired  to  Groton.  A 
ilforile  project  with  him  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States, 
mf.  Iliat  object  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  his  retirement,  from  the 
■sple  materials  he  had  gathered  during  his  public  career ;  but  his 
ieeease,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1883,  removed  him  before  his  plan 
lad  ripened  for  completion.  Mr.  Fuller  married  Margaret  Crane,  of 
Obnton,  and  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom  was  Margaret,  who 
■UTied  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  of  Italy, —  a  lady  highly  estimated  in 
die  literary  world,  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Elizabeth, 
■I  Fire  Island,  near  New  York,  July  19,  1850.  Though  Mr.  Fuller 
«aa  involved  in  the  ouday  of  time  and  money  incident  to  a  political 
Ell^.be  left  a  handsome  fortune  accumulated  in  his  profession. 


JOSIAH   QUINCY,  JR. 

JULT  4,  ISSl.    FOR  THE  GTrT  AUTHORITIBB. 

*'  CinzBNB  of  Boston,"  says  our  orator,  in  the  peroration  of 
Mrfbnnanee,  '^you  are  now  assembled  where,  more  than  half  a  centoiy 
tg^  jour  felhera  stood,  and  where,  half  a  century  hence,  your  dul* 
.win  proiwUj  stand,  to  oefebrate  the  glories  of  the  American  Be?^ 
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olaftum.  May  the  <Nrat0r  of  that  day  speak  of  a  oooiederi^  i«p^ 
•trotohing  fix>m  ocean  to  toeai^  fiUed  wi^  arts,  and  dvQisation,  a^ 
dom !  May  he  speak  of  the  frthers  of  the  Bevolatioii  as  the  instm- 
ments  of  establishing  and  extending  the  blessings  of  liberty  ofer  tiua 
land,  and  over  the  world !  May  he  i^peal  to  the  then  living  constit** 
tion  of  our  country,  as  an  abiding  witness  of  the  wisdom  and  fbresij^ 
of  men  who  framed  an  instrument  which  a  century  could  scaroe 
improve  !  May  he  kindle  the  patriotism  of  his  hearers  by  pointing  to 
the  monument  that  rises  over  the  spot  where  Warren  fell,  and  to  the 
fields  throughout  our  land  that  were  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  victima  in 
the  cause  of  independence !  But,  in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm,  may 
he  pause  and  testify  of  the  men  of  this  generation.  May  he  say,  and 
tey  truly,  that  they  gained  a  victory  more  glorious  than  was  ever  won 
on  a  tented  field ;  that  the  men  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  the  man- 
ofiM^rer  of  the  north,  the  planter  of  the  south,  overcame  selfiahneaSi 
and  immolated  local  interest  on  the  altar  of  peace  and  union; — that, 
drawing  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  weig^hing  the 
consequences  of  their  actions  on  the  future,  they  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately sacrificed  temporary  and  transient  views  to  the  permanency  of 
ancient  friendship ;  —  that  they  transmitted  unimpaired  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  the  palladium  of  their  own  and  their  coun* 
try's  liberty,  to  their  descendants,  and  deserved  the  name  of  the  pre- 
servers and  perpetuators  of  the  peace,  liberty  and  happiness,  of  these 
States,  then  and  forever  one  —  united  —  indivbible !  " 
.  Josiah,  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Jan.  17, 1802,  in 
Pearl-street,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Boston  Athenseum.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1821,  on  which  occasion  he  engaged  in  a  discussion 
with  Warren  Burton,  on  the  elegant  literature  of  England  and  France. 
He  read  law  with  William  Sullivan,  became  a  counsellor-at-law,  and 
married  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  Miller.  He  was  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  an  aid-de-camp  to  (jov.  Lincoln,  and 
commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  city  Council  in  1838,  and  its  president  in  1884 
to  '37.  He  was  a  umber  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  1842.  He 
,was  elected  mayot  of  Boston  from  1845  to  '49.  Owing  to  his  finan- 
cial skill  in  the  direction  of  the  Western  Railroad  enterprise,  during 
twelve  years  of  the  most  perilous  period  of  its  course,  it  had  become 
one  of  the  safest  investments  in  the  stock  market;  was  treasurer,  also, 
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qf  Ae  Venpont  Central  Railroari.    HisTeto,  aBchamiiaiiof  tlie  Bond 

■ 

of  AUermen,  in  May,  1847,  on  the  exciting  Hbense  question,  redounds 
as  greatly  to  his  honor  as  the  enterprise  of  Long  Pond ;  and  elicited 
two  fisonoiis  Bonga,  one  of  which  was  on  "  The  Man  that  Dared  Stand 
Alone,"  and  the  other  beginning  with, 

«  God  bleM  tlie  Mayor's  casting  Tote ! 
A  thousand  hearts  ezdidm." 

Mr.  Qoincy  was  elected  treastirer  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  in  1887, 
and  retamed  the  station  f<nr  fifteen  years.  He  desenres  the  reputation 
of  having  been  the  chief  instrument  in  efiecting  the  erection  of  the 
present  splendid  edifice  of  the  institution,  on  its  delightful  location  in 
Beacon-street,  by  the  endorsement  of  his  name  to  very  great  amounts, 
in  times  of  pressure,  and  as  chairman  of  the  building  committee.  Thus 
tUs  noble  institution  is  as  much  under  obligation  to  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
finr  its  present  pxwperity,  as  to  William  Smith  Shaw  for  its  origin. 

It  is  related  of  the  Quincys,  that  on  the  day  after  the  election  of  the 
junior  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  in  1842,  a  gentleman,  meeting 
them  in  State-street,  remarked  that  it  was  a  singular  circumstance 
there  should  be  two  presidents  in  the  same  fiunily,  at  the  same  time; 
on  which,  President  Quincy  senior,  breasting  himself  with  dignity, 
replied,  '^  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  magnitude,  as  one  star  dif<^ 
fereth  from  another  star."  Whereat,  President  Quincy  the  juni^ 
archly  remarked,  ''That  is  true  e^nough,  &ther ;  for  you  are  the  preo^ 
dent  of  boys,  while  I  am  the  president  of  men." 

When  the  young  men  of  Boston  had  a  public  festival  in  honor  of 
Charles  Dickens,  Feb.  2, 1842,  Mr.  Quincy  presided ;  and,  in  allusion 
to  the  remark  of  the  president  of  Harvard  University,  that  it  was  a 
very  good  thing  for  a  man  to  carry  his  toast  in  his  pocket,  lest  hra 
memory  might  £ul,  Mr.  Quincy  stated  that  he  had  so  fiir  acted  upon 
that  principle  as  to  prepare  a  toast  which  he  had  hoped  would  draw  a 
speech  from  Gov.  Davis;  but  he  unfortunately  had  kept  it  in  hra  pocket 
too  long,  for  the  governor  had  retired.  The  toast  was, ''  The  Political 
Pilots  of  Old  England  and  New  England :  Though  their  titles  may  be 
different,  they  observe  the  same  luminaries  ktwH  literary,  and  steer 
by  the  same  stars  in  the  moral,  horizon."  The  eiMVe  speech  of  Mr. 
Quincy  on  this  occasion  —  a  Welcome  to  Charles  mckens  —  appears 
in  the  Boston  Book  for  1850.  *  « 

When  the  telegraph  wires  were  stretdied  from  Boston  to  Salem,  in 

42* 
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Deoember,  1847,  and  were  in  full  operatioii,  the  fbUowing  meaaage 
transmitted :  "  The  mayor  of  the  city  oi  Salem  aenda  his 
to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  oongratulating  him  on  the  completioa 
qf  the  new  bond  of  union  between  the  two  cities."  To  whidi  Mr. 
Qnincy,  with  his  usual  felicity,  made  reply:  ''  The  mayor  of  Boston 
reciprocates  the  compliments  of  the  mayor  of  Salem,  and  rejoices  that 
letters  of  light  connect  the  metropolis  with  the  birth-place  of  Bow- 
ditch."  This  reminds  one  of  a  happy  allusion,  in  a  burning  address 
(^  Horace  Mann  to  his  constituents,  on  the  subject  of  slavery :  "  My 
words  have  been  cool  as  the  telegraphic  wires,  while  my  feelingg  h»re 
been  like  the  lightning  that  runs  through  them."  The  junior  Quinoy 
is  one  of  the  rarest  wits  amongst  us.  He  once  remarked,  with  as  mock 
truth  as  humor,  at  a  military  festiyal,  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
intemperate  conviviality  is  not  the  only  bond  of  military  union ;  — that 
rum,  mixed  with  gunpowder,  is  not  the  only  means  of  inspiring  cour- 
age ;  and  that  men  who  can  stand  alone  are  best  fitted  to  stand  by 
one  another. 

The  fiune  of  the  Long  Pond  Water  Works  will  ever  be  identified 
with  the  two  Mayors  Quincy,  senior  and  junior.  To  Mayor  Quincy 
the  senior  we  yield  the  palm  as  being  tlra  first  mayor  who  publicly 
advised  and  urged,  in  his  inaugural  address,  January,  1826,  the  uni- 
versal introduction  of  water  through  all  the  streets,  lanes  and  avenues, 
«Cthe  city,  either  from  Charles  or  Neponset  rivers.  To  Mayor  Quincy 
Ae  junior  we  yield  the  palm  as  being  the  leader  who  promptly  effected 
the  project ;  and  to  Loammi  Baldwin,  an  eminent  engineer  who  died 
in  June,  1838,  we  concede  the  reputation  of  originating  the  conception 
in  1827,  and  devising  the  enterprise,  Oct.  1,  1834,  of  procuring  the 
source  of  supply  &om  Long  Pond.  The  Union  Water  Convention  of 
delegates  from  each  ward  in  Boston,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Tremont  Temple,  June  9, 1845,  and  elected  Charles  Allyn  Wells,  Esq., 
president,  was  the  great  moving  cause  of  fonmrding  this  enterprise, 
which  was  completed  under  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  The  act  of  the  State 
for  supplying  the  city  of  Boston  with  pure  water  from  Long  Pond  was 
approved  by  Gov.  Briggs,  March  30, 1846.  Is  not  the  name  of  *  *  Cochit- 
uate,"  on  the  city  oi^dance,  a  palpable  misnomer,  establishing  a  Water 
Board  in  Decembir,  1849  ?  Ilus  magnificent  enterprise,  completed  at 
the  expense  of  nol  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  transcends  any 
other  public  work  ever  effected  by  the  people  of  Boston.  It  has  been 
felicitously  said  of  the  younger  Quincyi  that  he  has  written  his  name 


yet  it  shaU  last  forever.  The  imag^iatiye  vision  of  posterity 
it  written  in  letters  of  light,  in  the  rainbows  of  the  fountains, 
leof  Boston  have  never  fimndhim  dry,  and  he  has  taken  cAre 
r  shall  be  so. 

Mr.  Qoincy  attencled  a  public  festival  in  honor  of  the  visiters 
ostrial  ezldbition  in  Sfontreal^  October,  1850,  he  remarked, 
itive  speech  at  the  table :  '*  Where  is  dvil  liberty  enjoyed  in 
tegree  than  in  this,  or  in  that  other  British  oonntry,  the  other 
e  Atlantic  ?  There  is  one  difierence,  though,  that  is  not  so 
It  an  one  as  might  at  first  ^gjht  appear.  Yon  —  all  of  you 
)wn  to  the  sovereign  Lady,  collectively.  We  bow  down  to 
sign  lady,  each  for  himself.  This  is  the  only  difference ;  and 
cannot  all  say,  as  yon  can  of  your  lady,  that  our  sovereigii 
B  a  wife  and  mother,  an  ornament  and  honor  to  her  sex^  the 
rtoe,  and  the  first  in  place." 

)  first  celebration  of  the  Gape  Cod  Association,  in  Boston, 
1851,  a  pleasant  incident  was  elicited  by  the  following  toaat : 
kr  and  the  Tonnger  Qoincy: 

While  for  tlie  former.  Time,  with  geatle  band. 
And  all  relnetuit,  dowly  tana  the  send. 
The  latter  shom  $ame  marks — "wa  hope  unfolt— 
Of  earlj  anows  that  summer  wiU  aol  melt 
I  craTe  their  pardon,  bat  most  ask,  for  one. 
How  ihaU  we  know  the  fother  fkom  the  son  ? '* 

i^timent  excited  great  merriment.  Hon.  Joaiah  Qiiio0|p 
ose,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  laughter,  and  cried  col, 
oeaij  I  introduce  to  you  my  son,  who  sits  <»i  the  right  <rf  the 
'  The  venerable  President  Quincy  then  rose,  was  greeted 
bd  welcome,  and  proceeded  to  speak,  with  severity,  of  the  dia* 
I  dl  some  sons.  He  was  very  happy  in  his  remarks.  Ho 
1  by  giving  as  a  toast,  '^  The  Inhabitants  of  Gape  Cod." 
uncy,  Jr.,  now  i^esp(mded  to  his  half  of  the  sentiment  above 
id,  among  other  things,  said  that  he  '*  was  a  wise  child  that 
own  &ther,  and  then  gave :  '*  The  Sous  of  Cape  Cod :  Mqf 
lyi  be  better  men  than  their  fiitbers." 
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EDWARD  GOLDSBOROUGH  PRESCOTT, 

JULY  4,  1881.    FOB  THE  BOSION  BBaiMBNT. 

Was  gnutidson  of  Hon.  Wflliam  IVoBOOtt,  a  leader  in  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  HQl,  whom  Washington  described  as  "  Ftescott  the  brave.'^ 
It  is  related  that  when  Gen.  Warren  came  up  to  the  works,  a  short 
time  before  the  action,  on  Bunker  BjH,  with,  a  musket  in  his  hand,  CoL 
Fl^escott  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  take  the  command,  as  he  under- 
stood he  had  been  appointed  bj  Congress  to  be  major-general,  the  day 
previous.  Warren  replied,  ''I  have  no  command  here;  I  have  not 
received  my  commission.  I  come  as  a  volunteer,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  leam  service  firtmi  a  soldier  of  your  experience."  Daniel  Webster 
says,  "  If  there  was  any  commander-in-chief  in  the  field,  it  was  Pras^ 
oott"  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston  is  the  most  reliable  statement 
extant  of  the  scenes  around  the  head-quarters  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  The  fiither  dt  Edward  was  bom  at  PeppereO, 
Aug.  19,  1762,  and  married  Catharine  G.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hick- 
ling,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  St  Michael's,  December,  1798.  He  was 
an  Essex  senator  in  1805,  of  Gov.  Gore's  Council  in  1809,  judge 
ci  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Suffolk,  and  in  1820  a  delegate  of 
the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution. 

Young  Edward  was  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1804.  His  ele- 
mentary education  was  at  Brighton,  under  the  tuition  of  Jacob  N. 
Knapp,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  biographer  and  lawyer,  who  will 
ever  be  remembered  as  the  teacher,  also,  of  William  Hickling,  the  niost 
eminent  American  historian,  a  brother  of  Edward,  whose  researches  in 
Spanish,  Mexican  and  Peruvian  annals,  —  the  more  attractive  in  a 
soul  so  remarkable  for  modesty  and  gentleness, —  brighten  the  fitmily 
escutcheon.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grardiner, 
a  scholar  of  the  school  oC  Parr,  who  made  his  pupils  men,  as  well  as 
scholars.  He  was  further  prepared  for  Harvard  College  under  Master 
Carter,  of  Lancaster ;  and  graduated  at  college  in  1825,  when  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  his  venerated  father,  and  soon 
became  a  counsellor  at  the  Suffolk  bar.  He  was  naturally  eloquent, 
acquitting  himself  fluently,  and,  from  the  force  of  his  own  convictionSy 
impressively.  When  at  that  bar,  he  received  frequent  applications  in 
eminent  cases,  as  the  counsel  most  likely  to  be  effective,  by  his  popular 
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9,  in  the  interests  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  was  a  member 
Soston  dty  Council  fix>m  1880  to  1885,  and  a  representative  to 
Ate  L^ialatore.  Previons  to  1882,  he  deli?ered  an  oration  on 
Uional  birth-day,  at  Pepperell ;  and  in  this  year  he  was  elected 
ader  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  was 
Icmel  of  the  Boston  regiment  He  was,  for  a  period,  editor  of 
9w  England  Galaxy,  originated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  which  he 
rted  with  a  &ir  and  liberal  spirit  The  oration  oi  Mr.  Prescott, 
i^  for  the  city  authorities  of  Boston,  July  4,  1888,  was  pub- 

Prescott  remarks,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  outline,  that 
■rhole  field  of  our  literature  is  left  unexplored.  Our  previous 
9n,,and  the  times  themselves,  have  heretofore  rendered  this  neo- 
.  Our  inhabitants,  for  a  long  period  struggling  for  freedom, 
■ids  found  themselves  impoverished,  and  obliged  to  contend  for 
iee.  It  was  not  until  of  late  years  that  we  have*  found  leisure 
^me  a  literary  nation,  or  the  power  to  encourage  native  talent 
hie  now  ours,  and  a  territory  lies  before  us  such  as  has  never  yet 
findered  over,  fraught,  even  in  our  brief  history,  with  deeds  of 

and  enduranpe  which  &r  outstrip  the  bright  coloring  of  fictioni 
aenee  of  romantic  and  sublime  interest  which  may  challenge  the 
These  are  the  newly-opened  quarries  out  of  which  native  gen- 
B  already  begun  to  hew  for  itself  immortality ;  and  from  which, 
ten  as  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Percival,  Sprague,  and  a  host  iji 
of  our  young  countrymen,  have  drawn  the  materiak  of  their  early 

his  earliest  childhood,  Mr.  Prescott  made  it  his  chief  delight,  it 
,  to  enact  the  pastor.  Seldom  has  it  hi^pened  that  a  life  has 
ced  further  astray  than  his, —  dissolute,  perhaps,  even  as  the 
tal  Col.  Gardiner, —  from  this  its  earliest  promise,  to  bring  it 
»  clear,  and  full,  and  beautiful,  at  last  From  the  immediate 
of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure,  says  Bishop  Doane,  with 
hing  that  could  infatuate  the  heart  and  overwork  the  brain, —  in 
Bonal  success,  in  official  station,  in  worldly  prospect, —  Mr.  Ptea- 
f  God's  grace,  escaped.  Previous  to  taking  holy  orders,  Mr. 
U  remarked  to  a  friend,  ''  I  have  served  the  devil  long  enouj^ 
will  henceforth  devote  myself  to  God."  He  gave  the  whole 
of  his  soul  to  divinity,  prayer,  and  Christian  effixrt;  and  moat 
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ftrmly,  fittnn  the  pure  love  (^  his  boy's  heart,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's, 
III  Salem,  N.  J.,  over  ^hich,  about  the  year  18S6,  he  became  the  rec- 
tor, and  ever  sent  oat,  towards  the  wide  world  from  whioh  he  was  res- 
eued,  warm  thoughts  of  joyfbl  gratitude  that  he  had  escaped  its  snares. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  taken  this  stand,  and  was 
to  shrink,  on  no  oocasicm,  from  avowing  himself  a  true  follower  of  tfie 
Gross.  He  was  married  by  Bishop  Doane,  in  St  John's  Church,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1885,  to  Miss  Margaret  J.  Smith,  of  that  parish. 
He  loved  the  sanctuary  and  its  worship.  He  would  have  lived  in  it 
Its  very  nails  and  hinges  had  lor  him,  says  Doane,  a  sacredness.  Our 
rector  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  military  ambition,  that,  long 
after  he  had  entered  the  clerical  profession,  his  mind  would  dwell  upon 
it;  and  one  day,  meeting  an  early  military  associate,  at  the  Astor 
House,  in  New  T<»k  city,  who  informed  him  that  a  military  review  was 
to  take  place  up  in  the  city,  Mr.  Ptescott  remarked  he  could  not  repress 
his  desire  to  witness  jhe  scene,  and  they  proceeded  directly  to  the 
q)ot 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Prescott  were  of  high  ability  and  eloquence, 
and  fruitful  in  doctrine  and  practical  sentiment ;  and  should  be  rescued 
fiiom  oblivion,  as  their  appearance  to  the  public  eye  would  advance  the 
reputation  of  theological  literature,  and  extend  the  growth  of  piety  in 
our  republic  As  a  cateohist  for  the  youth  of  his  parish,  he  was 
intensely  devoted  to  the  work,  and  displayed  peculiar  tact,  endearing 
himself  to  the  young  lambs  of  the  flock.  At  length,  the  slow  decay 
which  wasted  his  life  iMrought  him,  as  men  say,  to  his  death.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  1844,  he  took  passage  from  Boston  for  the  Azores 
Islands,  hoping  the  restoration  of  his  health.  The  pale  cheek,  that 
warmed  itself  into  a  smile  of  melancholy,  is  colder  now  than  the  salt 
wave  that  moans  his  lonely  requiem.  Prescott  waits  in  the  deep 
eaves,  a  thousand  fethoms  down,  until  the  sea  shall  yield  her  dead. 
The  beautiftd  surplice,  made  for  him  by  his  dear  mother,  in  which  he 
ever  gracefully  officiated,  Mr.  Prescott  bequeathed  to  his  closest  friend, 
the  Rev.  William  Groewell,  of  Boston,  who,  on  receiving  it,  remarked 
that  it  would  be  a  suitable  winding-sheet  for  himself;  and,  on  his  recent 
sudden  decease,  the  surplice  of  Prescott  enshrouded  the  remains  of 
Oroswell.  What  over-payment  of  a  fether's  best  exertions,  of  a 
mother's  least  reserving  sacrifices,  a  ministry  for  souls  like  that  of 
Bdward  Goldsborough  Prescott ! 
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ELBOUO. 

MMen  to  a  eopf  of  Mflloo,  pwetntad  ^  the  late  Rer.  Edward  O.  Praaoott,  who  died  on  hb  paaeag« 
m  ikaorea,  on  the  thtad  daj  after  hb  depaiiare  flrom  Boatoo,  oa  boaid  t^Harbiiiger,  April  11, 1844.1 

**EktH  qumttum  minaa  ut  cum  relique$  rararif  qttwn  tui  meailaMee.** 

Tl^  oheriflhed  gift,  departed  friend. 

With  trembling  I  unfold, 
And  fimdly  gue  upon  iti  Udi, 

In  erimiQii  wrooght  and  gold : 
I  optia  to  its  dirge-like  strain 

On  one  who  died  at  aea,  — 
And  ae  I  read  of  Lycidas, 

I  think  the  wUle  on  thee ! 
Tkj  laagaid  spirit  sought,  Sn  Tain, 

The  beaatiftil  Asores, 
Bat,  ere  it  reached  the  middle  mab, 

Was  wrapt  to  h^pier  shores  ; 
As  in  a  dream-like  halojon  calm. 

It  entered  on  its  rest. 
Amid  the  groves  of  Paradise, 

And  islands  of  the  blest. 
Kind  friends  a&r,  at  thy  behest. 

Had  fitted  bower  and  hall. 
To  entertain  their  kindred  guest. 

In  erer  green  Fayal : 
In  greener  bowers  Uiy  bed  is  made. 

And  soonder  is  thy  sleep. 
Than  erer  life  had  known  among 

The  chambers  of  the  deep ! 
No  mark  along  the  waste  may  tell 

The  place  of  thy  repose, 
But  there  is  On  who  loved  thee  well. 

And  lored  by  thee.  Who  knows  ; 
And  thoaj^  now  sank,  like  Lyoidas, 

Beneath  the  watery  floor, 
Tet  This  great  might  who  walked  the  wavei 

Sliall  thy  dear  ftyrm  restore. 
Thongh  years  may  first  pass  by,  no  time 

His  parpose  shall  derange. 
And  in  His  gaardianship  thy  seal 

Shall  saffer  no  sea-change  ; 
And  when  the  depths  giro  up  their  charge, 

0,  may  oar  welcome  be. 
With  thine,  among  Christ's  ransomed  throngs. 

Where  there  is  no  more  sea ! 

WxuiAM  Gboswul. 
T^momAm,  Arauis,  October,  1144. 
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ANDREW  DUNLAP. 

JULT  4,  18SS.    lOR  THE  WASHINGTON  SOGtETT. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept  21, 1794,  and  was  the  only  aon 
of  the  late  James  Dunlap,  a  reputable  merchant  of  that  city,  and  a 
native  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  fiunous  Bev.  Dr.  Beniley, 
and  from  his  earliest  childhood  was  esteemed  as  a  boy  of  brilliant  parts. 
On  leaving  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1818,  he  enteired 
on  the  study  of  law,  under  Jc^  Pitman,  Esq.,  a  counsellor  of  Salem, 
afterwards  the  U.  S.  District  Judge  hr  Bhode  Island.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  legal  course,  which  he  pursued  with  devotion,  he  was 
entered  as  an  attorney  in  his  native  ci^.  He  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence  and  zeal  in  his  profession.  In  1819  Mr. 
Dunlap  gave  an  oration  for  the  young  men  of  Salem,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  which  excited  great  admiration,  and  was  the  occasion  of  flattering 
letters  to  the  young  orator,  from  the  early  Presidents  Adams  and  Jeflbr- 
son.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  the  next  year,  where  he  married  Lacy 
Ann  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fales,  Esq.,  merchant  of 
Boston.  Here  his  effective  eloquence  made  him  a  popular  advocate, 
especially  in  criminal  cases,  and  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of  profes- 
sional practice.  He  delivered  orations  in  1822  and  in  1832,  in  Boston, 
on  our  national  birth-day.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  became  a  favorite  speaker  at  their  political  meetings ; 
and  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
presidency,  and  was  friendly  to  his  administration  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  1827  Mr.  Dunlap  was  elected  as  a  representative  for 
Boston,  and  was  defeated  the  same  year  in  a  contest  for  the  State 
Senate. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  appointed,  in  March,  1829,  the  Attorney  of  *  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  The  important  duties 
of  this  office  he  discharged  until  within  a  short  period  of  his  decease, 
with  professional  courtesy  most  winning  towards  the  bar  and  the 
bench,  with  generosity  unrivaUed  towards  prisoners,  and  with  clear- 
ness and  fidelity  to  his  station.  That  he  was  tenacious  for  his  political 
principles  was  ever  obvious:  he  gave  the  following  sentiment  at  a 
public  festival,  July  4,  1829 :  ''  The  Ebony  and  Topaz  of  the  Political 
World :  The  aristocracy  who  pretend  that  they  alone  are  qualified  finr 
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saperior  stations,  and  the  common  people  destined  to  labor  —  for  the 
liberties  of  mankind."  He  resigned  the  station  a  few  months  previous 
to  his  decease,  feeling  admonished,  by  the  disease  which  eyentoally 
terminated  his  existence,  and  was  then  casting  its  shadows  oyer  hk 
path,  to  retire  fix)m  active  labor,  and  not  choosing  "to  lag  superfio* 
ous  "  in  his  office  when  the  power  of  fully  sustaining  its  burdens  no 
hmgsr  remained.  His  resignation  drew  from  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  and 
also  from  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  testimonials  expressive  of  their  afte- 
tionate  personal  regard,  and  of  their  decided  approbation  of  his  official 
oonduct  The  hope  was  indulged  by  his  friends  that  a  tour  to  the 
south  would  restore  his  health ;  but  it  proved  unavailing,  or  only  pro- 
tracted, for  a  short  period,  the  hour  of  his  final  departure.  He 
returned  from  Washington,  whither  he  had  gone,  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily  connections,  July  27, 1885. 
One  of  his  last  sentiments  —  uttered  at  that  period  when  the  mind 
looks  with  deamess  through  all  the  events  of  life,  even  though  the  eye 
of  the  countenance  be  dim — is  worthy  of  remembrance,  says  Charles 
Sumner,  who  prepared  and  edited  the  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Courts  of  Admiralty  in  Civil  Cases  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  pub- 
lished in  1836, —  a  work  which  would  perpetuate  his  memory,  though 
his  eloquence  and  patriotic  fervor  were  unknown.  He  said,  that  one 
of  his  happiest  reflections,  at  that  moment,  was,  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  professional  life,  he  had  never  pressed  hard  upon  any 
man.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  generous  impulses.  All  his  feelings 
were  strong,  and  were  the  great  source  of  his  eloquence.  What  he 
did  was  the  act  of  his  whole  heart  And  no  man's  heart  beat  quicker 
than  his,  at  the  call  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy.  We  are  quoting 
Sumner,  mostly.  He  was  fearless  in  his  conduct,  kind  towards  his 
inferiors,  and  amiable  towards  all  around  him.  His  public  addresses 
were  in  a  style  vigorous,  warm,  and  often  impassioned,  like  his  whole 
character.  In  the  responsible  duties  of  a  wide  practice,  he  was  inva- 
riably prompt,  conciliatory  and  honorable,  as  he  was  able,  learned,  and 
inde&tigable.  His  arguments  to  the  court  and  jury  often  attested,  not 
only  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  books  of  his  profession,  but,  also, 
with  those  of  literature  and  general  knowledge.  Some  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  Beports  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  First  Circuit,  and  in  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Dunlap,  in  his  defence  of  Abner  Eneeland,  who  was  charged  wiA 
the  crime  of  Uasphemy,  advanoed  a  manly  eoqpoaitioii  of  the  ri|^ 
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ifooDSoieiioe,  ^hich  will  be  read  with  interest  long  after  the  exdt&aieok 
of  the  trial  shall  be  forgotten.  May  the  soonrge  of  infidelity  em  be 
STarted  finom  this  repubHc ! 

In  the  oration  of  Andrew  Dnnlap,  al  the  head  of  this  outline,  writ* 
ten  in  a  style  of  great  eloqaenoe,  we  find  a  passage  breatiiing  tiie  true 
ipiritof  the  Bevolnticm,  in  a  manly  ton^:  ''1%e  parity  of  the  char- 
•eter  of  the  Amerioan  Bevolatioii  sheds  lustre  on  its  history.  It  was 
a  contest,  not  of  ambition,  bat  of  principle.  Those  who  shone  in  the 
eoancil  and.gained  laurels  in  the  field  were  not  pursuing  the  shadow  of 
&be  giiorji  Their  sole  desire  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  their 
ooontry.  They  knew  that  the  conflict  would  be  arduous,  exhaust  the 
nsoorees  and  died  the  Mood  of  an  infiint  people.  With  the  courage  of 
heroes  they  united  the  mild  Tirtues  of  philoeophers  and  philanthrqpists, 
and  never  appealed  to  arms  till  the  measure  of  injuries  was  fuU,  till 
all  hope  of  redress  vanished,  and  the  only  alternative  left  was  that 
befinre  of  Brutus  and  the  Romans, —  to  live  fi^iemen,  or  die  slaves. 
If  there  ever  was  a  pec^e  under  llie  sun  who  were  armed  in  honesty, 
and  could  with  sincerity  appeal  to  Heaven  for  the  sublime  purity  of 
Aeir  motives  and  purposes,  it  was  the  people  of  America  bursting  the 
ties  which  had  united  them  for  more  than  a  century  to  Great  Britain. 

"  The  world  acknowledged  the  justk)e  of  our  cause.  France  and 
Holland  became  our  friends,  and  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  left 
on  record,  in  his  works,  a  condemnation  of  the  wickedness  and  madness 
<rf  the  British  government  After  the  loss  of  thirteen  provinces,  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  a  hundred  millions 
of  their  treasure,  the  British  monarch  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
American  independence.  Many  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
America  became  convinced  of  their  errors.  Even  the  celebrated  Gen- 
oral  Burgoyne  recanted  his  political  heresies,  and  confessed,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was  wrong. 
Yet  this  convert  had  been  one  of  our  most  violent  persecutors.  He 
had,  to  use  his  own  language,  thrown  himself  at  his  majesty's  feet, 
and  solicited  the  honor  of  crushii^  those  wilful  outcasts,  the  Amer- 
ican rebels,  to  whom  he  afterwards  surrendered,  at  Saratoga.  It  was 
this  general  who  denounced  upon  our  country  devastation,  fiunine, 
and  every  concomitant  horror,  and  threatened  to  let  slip  those  dogs  of 
war,  his  savage  auxiliaries,  the  employment  of  whom  the  great  friend 
to  America  called  in  vain  upon  the  lords  bishops  to  oppose  with  the 
sanctity  of  their  lawn,  and  whose  merciless  aid  had  been  seenred  at  a 
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-feaat,  ^here,  as  an  eminent  En^iah  historian  relates,  the  king's 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  poor  Indians  was  invited  to  banquet 
upon  a  Boetonian,  and  to  drink  his  blood.  The  violators  of  our  rights 
•i  length  received  the  punishment  of  their  transgressions.  It  was  the 
liflt  wish  of  Lord  Chadiam  that  the  vengeance  of  the  nation  might 
jUl  iMtvy  wgoa  the  ministry.  It  was  the  hope  of  Mr.  Fox  that  they 
wjg^t  be  sent  into  ignominious  retirement,  with  the  curses  of  their 
country  upon  their  heads.  That  wish  was  accomplished,  that  hope 
wm  realiied.  The  malediction  of  the  country  followed  them,  and 
Ae  reprobation  of  posterity  will  forever  rest  upon  their  memories.  Is 
il  not  a  subject  of  the  proudest  reflection,  that  our  country  was  right, 
m  well  as  successful ;  and  that  the  American  Bevolution  as  much 
dawrvos  admiration  for  the  lustre  of  its  political  virtue,  as  the  bril- 
lianoe  of  its  military  triumphs?  " 

Andrew  Dunlap,  beside  being  the  legal  pleader  of  government,  was, 
m  we  have  seen,  the  rhetmcal  advocate  of  measures  devised  by  the 
oi  party  political  machinery :  indeed,  he  was  the  most  pop- 
orator  of  the  Democracy.  At  the  public  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
at  which  he  once  said  that  the  soul  of  our  ancestry  ever  filled  the  oon 
iaciatcjd  spot,  Mr.  Dunlap  gave  this  characteristic  sentiment:  ''The 
BepoUican  Party :  By  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  principles,  they 
jnamtain  the  rights  of  the  people ;  by  preserving  union  in  their  ranks, 
thqr  preserve  the  union  of  the  States." 


JOHN  WADE. 

JULY  4,  18SS.    VOR  THB  WASHINGTON  80CIBTT. 

'Was  son  of  Col.  John  Wade,  and  bom  at  Wobum,  September, 
1808.  He  was  early  educated  at  Lexington  Academy ;  graduated  at 
Aflihent  College  m  1822 ;  and  was  one  year  a  student  at  the  Law 
School,  in  Cambridge.  He  read  law  two  years  under  Bradford  Sum- 
Mr,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  was  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
i*  1888 ;  and  married  Ann  Elisabeth  Warfield,  of  Baltimore,  where 
1»  finally  settled.  The  oration  of  Mr.  Wade  was  published  in  the 
BoalQii  Daily  Post,  shortly  after  its  delivery.  He  JKed  in  Baltbnorei 
Oot  82, 1861. 
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AMA8A  WALKER. 

JULT  4,  18SS.    FOB  THE  TOUKO  MSN'S  SOCHEIIES  OF  BOeiOK. 

Was  bom  at  Woodstodc,  Oonn.,  May  4, 1799.  His  fikther  remo^ 
in^  year  1800,  to  tbat  part.of  Brookfield  sinoe  inoorporaled  as  North 
BfookfiekL  He  ^as  early  educated  in  the  pablic  sdiool,  and  partly 
fitled  fi)r  college  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Snell.  Among  his 
fdlow-students  at  this  period  were  the  late  Dr.  Mead,  of  New  York, 
Judge  Gheever,  of  Albany,  and  William  CuUen  Bryant,  the  poet  Bl 
health  oompeUed  him  to  withdraw  firom  mental  stuches;  and,  at  the  age 
of  fiftera,  he  was  employed  in  the  store  of  CoL  Charles  Henshaw,  at 
^  Horth  Brookfield.  When  of  age,  he  entered  in  partnership  with  the 
late  Allen  Newhall,  Esq.,  at  West  Brookfield,  with  whom  he  continaed 
dttring  a  period  of  more  than  two  years.  In  the  days  of  his  minority 
he  had  saved  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirly-six  dollars,  which 
washis  cafHtal  for  business.  His  fiuher  aided  him  with  a  few  hundreds 
more,  and  his  net  profits  there  were  soon  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
Lbl  1828  he  removed  to  Methuen,  and  became  an  agent  to  the  Methu^i 
Manu&oturing  Company,  at  a  salary  of  only  six  hundred  dollars ;  but, 
pievious  to  his  witfidrawal,  it  is  said,  the  company  made  him  the 
oAr  of  twice  that  sum,  which  he  declined.  While  here,  Mr.  Walkelr 
originated  a  literary  society,  in  connection  with  the  late  Timothy 
Claxton,  which  afterwards  erected  what  is  known  as  Lyceum  Hall.  In 
the  year  1825  he  became  a  ^commission-merchant  at  Boston,  in  South 
Market-street,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  shoe  business,  which  he 
continued  until  1840,  when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  sold  his  stock  to 
Messrs.  Emerson,  Harris  &  Potter,  his  former  partners.  Mr.  Walker 
was  one  of  the  first  in  his  line  of  business  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  in  the  extension  of  which  he  aided  largely 
in  our  metropolis. 

While  a  citizen  of  Boston,  Mr.  Walker  was  actively  engaged  in 
originating  and  sustaining  the  Bostoft  Lyceum,  in  1829,  which  com- 
menced its  operations  in  Chauncey-plaoe  Hall.  It  increased  in  mem« 
bers  and  popularity,  until  even  the  Tremont  Temple  did  not  afford 
suitable  room  for  those  who  desired  tickets.  Mr.  Walker  was  its  first 
ieoretary,  and  was  author  of  its  first  r^Kirt;  afterwards  its  president, 
and,  during  nearly  fourteen  years,  one  of  the  board  of  managers. 
This  was  the  first  institution  of  that  character  in  New  England,  exodpt^ 
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ing  (me  said  to  hftve  been  established  at  Worcester,  in  1825;  and  was 
the  first  society  of  young  men  in  Boston  that  admitted  ladies  to  its 
lectores.  Vigorous  efforts  were  required  in  its  operations,  and  to  ha?e 
it  properly  conducted,  during  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence; 
aoid  the  eagle  eye  of  Mr.  Walker  watched  its  course  with  jealous  care. 
Sliortly  after  his  removal  from  Boston,  the  institution  was  dissolved, 
giying  way  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  other  popular 
kindred  institutions. 

Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  earliest  adyocates  of  the  establishment 
of  that  ^ory  of  New  England,  the  Western  Bailroad;  and  wrote  and 
spoke  warmly  in  adrocacy  of  the  measure,  then  deemed  yisicmary.  He 
was  energetic  in  eflbrts  to  obtain  subscribers  to  the  stock ;  wasoneof 
the  directors,  for  three  years,  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders ;  and,  m  w, 
1840,  was  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

He  was,  at  an  early  period  after  he  came  to  Boston,  actively  engaged 
in  political  life,  and  was  oft»n  nominated  for  city  and  State  offices.  In 
1887  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  in  opposition  to  Hon.  Bichard 
Fletcher,  and  received  the  entire  support  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
that  canvass.  He  was  nominated,  also,  for  the  office  of  mayor  by  the 
sune  party.  Mr.  Walker  has  ever  been  an  advocate  of  immediate 
•maDcipation,  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Massachu* 
tMs  ^ti-davery  Society.  In  1848  he  was  elected,  by  the  Free  Soil 
party  of  North  Brookfield,  a  State  representative.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  the  coalition  of  the  Democratic  and  Free 
Soil  parties.  In  1850  he  was  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  lieutenant* 
governor ;  and,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was  president  of  their 
convention,  held  at  Worcester.  In  1851  Mr.  Walker  was  elected  Sec* 
retary  of  State,  by  the  Legislature.  He  has  been  devoted  to  the 
temperance  cause,  taking  the  lead  in  numerous  meetings  and  conven- 
tions. He  was  president  of  the  first  total  abstinence  society  ever 
formed  in  Boston ;  and  few  persons,  not  employed  in  public  lectures, 
have  endured  more  labcxrious  effi)rts  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Arduous  as  have  been  the  m^ppantile  pursuits  of  Mr.  Walker  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a  taste  for  literature  has  been  cultivatedi 
and  every  leisure  moment  has  been  devoted  to  mental  improvement, 
eqiecially  acquiring  a  fiimiliarity  with  the  French  language  and  soien* 
tifio  knowledge.  Having  turned  his  attention,  for  many  years,  to  the 
earsliil  study  of  political  economy,  he  received,  on  his  retirement  from 
neManlile  life,  an  iqppointment  as  professor  of  that  soenoe  in  die  cdl- 
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kgp  at  Oberlin.  He  removed  thither,  in  1842,  -with  his  fiunilj,  and 
Mnained  there  until  the  next  jear ;  when,  hia  health  heing  impaired, 
ka  xetumed  to  the  dd  homestead,  in  North  Brookfield, — his  parents 
hamg  deceased, —  and  beoame  president  of  the  lyceom  in  that  town* 
Mr*  Walker  earlj  nanried  Emilj,  a  daughter  of  Dea.  Jonathan  Oarl^ 
too ;  and,  at  her  decease,  he  married  Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Steph«a 
Andbtose,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

After  his  return  from  Oberlin,  having  been  appointed  a  del^^  to 
tlia  first  Intematiooal  Peace  Convention,  in  London,  Mr.  Walker 
embarked  for  England,  and  attended  the  sessions  of  that  assembfy, 
when  he  was  elected  (me  of  its  vice-preeidbnts.  A  committee  of  five 
gsntfemen  was  appointed  to  bear  a  memorial  to  Louis  Philij^,  King 
eC  France,  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  between  nations,  'bit.  Walker 
was  of  this  committee,  and  visited  Paris  with  his  colleagues.  Louis 
PIiili{q9e  was  then  at  the  aenith  of  his  power,  and  gave  the  delegates  a 
very  gratifying  reception,  in  his  palace,  at  Neuilly.  After  this,  Mr. 
Walker  returned  to  England,  and  sp^t  some  time  in  travelling  over 
that  country,  and  in  Scotland,  Lreland,  and  Wales.  In  October  of  that 
year,  he  left  England.  Li  1849  he  again  visited  Europe,  as  a  dd^^ 
to  the  Peace  Congress,  at  Paris.  Li  that  Congress  he  took  an  active  part, 
and  was  one  of  its  officers.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress^ 
lie  travelled  through  Belgium  into  Germany,  and  up  the  Bhine  as  fiu* 
as  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  thence  to  England.  Here,  in  company 
with  Elihu  Burritt,  he  travelled,  attending  various  peace-meetings ; 
and  visited  Scotland,  also,  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  last  few 
years,  Mr.  Walker  has  devoted  his  time  chiefly,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Burritt,  to  the  peace  movement ;  and  has  discharged  the  duties  of  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  League  of  Human  Brotherhood,  of  which 
Mr.  Burritt  was  president 

If  Mr.  Walker  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  one  purpose  more 
than  another,  it  has  been  for  his  bold  and  uncompromising  advocacy  of 
unpopular  reforms,  when  few  had  the  courage  or  disposition  to  attempt 
it  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  nnjght  mention  his  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  doctrine,  in  1840,  that  '^  a  national  bank  was 
necessary  to  regulate  exchanges."  This  opinion  —  then  almost  uni* 
veraally  supported  by  the  mercantile  community  —  Mr.  Walker  oom^ 
bated  in  the  most  decided  manner ;  and  so  deep  was  the  impression 
he  made  on  the  audiences  he  addressed,  that  it  is  said  his  services  were 
in  ao  great  request,  that  he  had  on  hand,  at  one  time,  nearly  it  hundred 
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tppliotioPB,  from  at  manj  towns  in  New  England,  to  lecture  <m  th0 
ciuveooy.  At  no  period  in  his  life  did  he  encounter  greater  obloquy 
diaa  that  while  opposing  the  renewal  of  the  national  bank.  Althonj^ 
Mr.  Walker  resided  at  Oberlin  but  (me  year,  he  contmued  his  conneo- 
tkn  with  the  college  for  nearly  six  years,  giving  an  annual  course  of 
heliires,  which  were  received  with  intense  interest  by  the  students, 
and  which  are  understood  to  be  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  pren. 
At  the  late  commencement  o{  Middlebury  College,  Mr.  Walker  received 
the  honorary  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arts.  However  much  conflicting 
parlieB  may  differ  from  Mr.  Walker  on  pomts  of  political  and  moral 
"refimn,  we  cannot  withhold  the  tribute  of  admiration  at  his  persevering 
eMigy  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  untiring  vigor  in  public  political 
life. 

Hie  oration  at  the  head  (^  this  article  was  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  twelve  societies  of  young  men,  of  one  of  which,  the  Boston  Lyceum, 
Mr*  Walker  was  the  President ;  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  mem- 
ben  of  these  institutions  were  in  the  procession,  to  listen  to  its  delivery, 
wMi  mitabld  banners.  The  names  of  these  societies  we  perpetuate,  for 
the  kNHior  of  our  city :  The  Young  Men's  Marine  Bible  Society;  Bos- 
TouDg  Men's  Society ;  Young  Men's  Association  for  the  Promo* 
of  Literature  and  Science;  The  Franklin  Debating  Society; 
Laboring  Young  Men's  Temperanoe  Society ;  Lyceum  Elocution  and 
Debating  Society ;  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Mechanic  Appren- 
tioaa  library  Association,  and  the  Boston  Lyceum. 

It  was  said  of  this  oration  in  the  Daily  Advocate,  edited  by  Benj. 
F.  Hallett,  that ''  it  was  admirably  fitted  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation 
in  moral  and  mental  improvement  in  young  men.  It  was  sound,  sensi* 
Ue,  instructive  and  eloquent,  in  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature,"  and  excited  repeated  bursts  of  applause  from  the  audienoe. 
We  would  sin^e  the  forthcoming  as  a  £ur  specimen  of  the  general 
aptift  of  this  performance. 

^The  influence  of  associations  hke  ours,"  says  Mr.  Walker, 
upon  popular  principle^  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  oblit- 
those  distinctions  of  caste  which  exbt  in  all  communities ;  and, 
common  &me  be  a  great  liar,  are  found  especially  in  Boston. 
The  advantages  these  societies  aflford  to  young  men  of  all  classes  to 
their  condition  are  so  great,  that,  if  properly  improved,  theie 
long  be  those  marked  distinctions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed, 
apantng  aa^banier  tor  general  improvement^  and  as  the  bane  of  aooial 
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interooune.  This  tendeooy  is  a  trulj  refmUiean  one,  and  is  a  mattar 
of  just  oomplaoenoy.  The  greater  uid  the  more  perfi9ct  the  oonuna* 
nity  of  interest  and  equality  of  condition  that  exist  anKmg  any  people, 
the  more  secure  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  andequal  liberties.  No 
one  class  can  oppress  the  resty  unless  possessed  of  superior  power  and 
adTantages.  If  no  one  possesses  this  preeminence,  all  are  safis.  The 
proposition  is  a  plain  one.  We  will  only  further  remark,  in  relatioD 
to  this,  that  any  approzimati<m  towards  aristocratic  distinctions  ia 
socieiy  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  both  unbecoming  and  injurious. 

"  We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  delight  in  raising  spectres 
of  ruin.  We  have  little  feeling  in  common  with  such  as  indulge  in 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  utter  melancholy  predictions,  conoeming  the 
future  destiny  of  our  beloved  country.  We  would  rather  inspire  ia 
the  public  mind  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  firee 
institutions,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  their  ultimate  perfection.  Oar 
views  do  not  harmonize  with  those  who,  in  the  prospective  of  our  coun- 
try's fortunes,  perceive  the  certain  indications  of  decay  and  death ; 
— quite  the  reverse.  A  glorious  and  enchanting  prospect  opens  on  oar 
eyes,  as  we  eaist  them  down  the  vista  of  the  future ;  and,  aJthough  we 
well  know  that  not  only  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  great  nation, 
but  of  the  world,  are  suspended  on  this  first  grand  experiment  of  self- 
government,  we  feel  that  they  are  safe.  Asa  nation,  we  are  &8t  rising 
in  the  scale  of  morals;  intelligence  is  every  day  becoming  more  widely 
diffused ;  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection of  human  society,  is  abroad  in  vigorous  and  efficient  action.  We 
are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  glorious  work  is  only  begun,  but  we  antici- 
pate its  final  and  triumphant  completion  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  per- 
fect fiuth.  We  would  engage  in  it,  not  with  the  excitement  of  fear, 
but  with  the  stimulus  of  hope.  We  know  there  are  many  who  will 
differ  from  uS  in  this  view  we  take  of  our  country's  prospects.  They 
^tancy  they  clearly  perceive,  in  the  bitter  animosities  of  party  strife,  and 
the  unblushing  depravity  of  party  leaders,  sure  and  fatal  indications  of 
the  corruption  and  premature  dissoliition  of  our  republican  government. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  never  existed,  at  any  previous  period 
of  our  country's  history,  so  much  political  intrigue  and  party  manage- 
ment as  at  the  present  time.  Men  are  bought  and  sold,  assigned  and 
transferred,  with  surprising  convenience  and  fiwality,  while  political 
somersets  are  but  the  diversions  of  the  day. 

<<  The  science  of  party  tactics  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  per- 
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fiwtkm;  and,  under  llie  direction  of  those  able  profeesors,  which  an 
found  in  all  political  parties,  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  the  sjatan 
certainly  bid  fiur  to  be  very  fiUlj  developed.  Now,  it  may  \m  asked, 
is  there  not  great  danger  in  all  this  1  If  there  were  no  counteracting 
influence, —  if  there  were  no  check  to  these  evils,  no  power  sufScient 
to  correct  these  abuses, —  they  would  probably  eventually  corrupt  our 
government,  and  overturn  our  liberties.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  power 
winch  can  say  to  the  angry  surges  of  profligacy,  '  Hitherto  shall  ye 
come,  and  no  further.'  That  power  is  the  elective  franchise,  which  a 
virtuous  and  intelligent  people  can  wield  with  irresistible  energy  and 
effect, —  which  they  will  thus  wield,  whenever  they  feel  the  practical 
evils  of  such  abuses.  Hitherto,  the  people  have  never  reab'zed  the 
effect  of  the  mischief, — consequently  have  never  been  incited  to  action. 
They  have,  indeed,  seen  the  despicable  game  of  party  shuffling, —  they 
have  witnessed  the  paltry  scramble  for  office, —  but  they  have  not  felt 
their  own  liberties  endangered  by  all  this.  The  great  and  important 
interests  of  the  nation  have  not  been  sacrificed ;  therefore  the  people 
have  not  been  aroused;  -but  let  these  abuses  become  more  flagrant,- 
let  them  encroach  directly  on  the  rights  of  the  community, —  and  the 
people  will  awake,  and  at  a  blow  crush  the  heartless  monster  of  unprin- 
cipled ambition.  They  will  then  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
principle  that  moral  integrity  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
office,  and  will  cease  to  bestow  their  suffirage  on  the  candidate  of  a  party, 
without  regard  to  private  character.  The  time  will  come,  we  trust 
soon,  when  those  who  have  trampled  on  the  laws  will  not  be  thought 
best  qualified  to  sustain  the  laws, —  when  those  who  have  insulted  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  will  not  be  thought  the  safest  guardians 
of  public  virtue." 


CALEB  GUSHING. 

JULY  4,  1833.    FOR  THB  AMKOGAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIBTT. 

Was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1800,  and  was  son  of  Gapt 
John  Newland  Gushing,  an  enterprising  ship-owner  of  that  town^*  Ha 
was  fitted  for  college  at  the  public  school ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Gol* 
lege  in  1817,  when  he  gave  the  salutatory  oration,  and  was  of  the  law 
school  in  1818  j  was  the  poet  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kajppa  Sooiely  in  1819. 
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When  a  candidate  fir  the  degree  of  libster  of  ArtSy  he  ddifered 
oration  on  the  dorabili^  of  the  Federal  Unioii;  and,  in  1819, 
ipixmite#a  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Hanwrd 
CUkge,  which  station  he  ocoupied  until  July  18, 1821,  when  he  deli^ 
eved  a  truly  pertinent  fitreweU  address,  which  had  a  strong  tendemy- 
10  enkindle  a  decided  spvit  of  ambition  in  the  minds  of  the  youthfiiL 
flfens  of  Hanrard.  He  remarks  to  the  students :  "  Whatever  profiMsici 
yom  may  severally  choose,  it  will  be  your  happiness  to  know,  and 
tribute  to  pirove,  that,  in  thn  oonntrf ,  at  least,  every  man  is  the 
fleer  of  his  own  good  or  ill  fi>rtune ;  sinoe  neither  can  any  one  appeal 
10  the  possession  of  rank  as  a  substitute  tor  personal  worth,  nor  to  te 
absence  of  it  as  impeding  him  in  the  pursuit  of  honor.  Should  wMXf 
want  of  prosperity  be  our  lot,  in  the  plans  of  future  usefulness  whieh 
we  may  have  finrned,  we  ought  to  reproaoh  ouiaelves  abne  fixr  tlia 
Mure,  saying,  with  the  Roman  patriot : 

'  Bteik  ^  MOM  tune,  tre  mastera  of  their  &tes  ; 
Hie  fiuilt,  dear  Bratns,  is  not  in  our  etan, 
Bat  in  onreehee,  that  we  are  underline.* 

. . ''  You  can  dedde  whether  fortune  shall  be  in  your  hands,  or  you  in 
hiBiis, —  whether  you  shall  be  driven  onward  upcm  the  tide  of  time, 
iinheeded  or  unheeding,  or  whether  you  shall  not  rather  sail  over  its 
waters  in  the  security  and  pride  of  conscious  mastery  over  the  wind 
and  the  wave." 

He  entered  on  the  study  of  law  under  Ebenezer  Moseley,  Esq.;  andt 
on  the  celebration  of  our  national  birth-day,  in  1821,  Mr.  Gushing 
delivered  an  oration  for  the  Debating  Club  of  his  adopted  town,  in 
which  he  said :  ''As  the  grandest  invention  ever  yet  bestowed  upon 
the  human  race  is  that  of  political  societies,  so  there  is  a  grander  still 
which  remains ;  and  that  is  a  Federal  Union,  embracing  within  its 
ample  jurisdiction  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe."  In  1822  he 
was  an  entered  attorney  in  the  courts  of  Essex  county,  and  gave  a  4th 
of  July  oration  for  the  Light  InJBmtry  Company  of  Newburyport  In 
1825  he  was  elected  a  State  representative ;  and  in  the  next  year  he 
was  seated  in  the  State  Senate,  and  published  a  History  of  Newbury- 
port He  came  out  this  year,  also,  with  a  treatise  on  tiie  Practical 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  He  had  previously  translated  a  work 
fix>m  the  French  on  Maritime  Contracts  fop  Letting  to  Hire.  He  pro* 
ttOtpced  a  eulogy  on  Jefferson  and  Adams,  in  Newburyport,  at  this 
period}  where  he  punned  the  iuooeaafnl  pmetioe  of  the  law  untQ  lii^ 
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Qi  muaned  GBroUiie  EUadbetb,  daii|^tor  of  Hon.  JodgD  WiUe,  of 
BMen,  Not.  28, 1821. 

When  bat  twentjHsiz  years  of  agD,  Mr.  Cushing  wafr  a  oanjMale  ft|^ 
Bmoz  diBtricfc  to  the  Hoiuie  of  Congress;  aod  was  aeoused  of  xeoooi^- 
WBnding  himself  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  October  14^  1826,  as  a  suifcr 
aUe-  incumbent,  whidi  he  indignantly  diq^vowed,  in  an  eloquent 
drfeaee,  published  <m  the  last  day  of  that  menlh.  Hie  remadB:  "ft 
has  been  said,  if  the  author  was  my  fiiend,  he  would  put  me  in  Urn. 
wfty  of  knowing  him,  or  of  exculpating  myseU;— but  theassertaoa^ 
altogether  gratuitous.  Jimius  was  friendly  to  Burke,^  and  yet  ba 
nould  not  incur  the  risk  of  exposing  himself  even  to  dear  his  friend 
from  an  injurioua  suspicion.  The  shafts  of  calumny  were  assailing  the 
greatest  and  the  best,  and  should  I  murmur  if  they  chanced  to  desoeodi 
upon  my  humbler  head?  The  Fatherof  his  Country  was  compelled  ta 
mourn  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  that,  after  all  his  toils  and  services,  )m 
was  libelled  in  language  fit  only  to  be  applied  to  a  vulgar  pickpocket 
Have  notour  seniors  beheld  Hamilton  accused  of  robbing  the  treasury) 
Sullivan,  of  cheating  a  poor  nuinin  an  ordinary  bargain?  and  Jefferson, 
of  being  a  common  dcoBulter?  Nay;  scarce  two  years  have  gone  bj, 
since,  just  before  an  election,  the  behest  man  in  this  nation  was  sued 
<m^  a  charge  of  petty  fraud."  So  powerful  was  the  prejudice  on  tlie» 
public  mind,  in  this  aocnsation,  that  our  youi^  cimdidate  was  not 
elected. 

Were  it  not  for  this  disappointment,  it  is  highly  probable  that  tfie 
literary  world, would  never  have  been  fiiv(nred  with  three  valuable  pio- 
dnetions,  which  were  the  result  of  the  tour  over  Europe  with  his 
accomplished  wife,  from  1829  to  1882,  shortly  after  this  untoward  mis- 
finrtune.  In  1832  was  published  Letters  Descriptive  of  Public  Moi^ 
uments.  Scenery  and  Manners,  in  France  and  Spain,  written  by  hit 
wife,  in  two  volumes,  which  convey  a  highly  decided  conception  of  bar 
intellectual  apd  moral  powers.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cushing  pub- 
lished his  Reminiscences  of  Spain, —  the  Country,  its  People,  Histmry 
and  Monuments, —  in  two  volumes.  He  came  out,  this  year,  also,  witk 
a  Review,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Franoe, 
and  the  Consequent  Events  in  Belgium,  Poland,  Great  Britain,  aod 
Other  Parts  of  Europe, —  in  two  volumes.  In  this  year,  moreover,  ha 
[pronounced  his  admirable  oration  at  Newburyport  In  1884  Mi. 
Gushing  addressed  the  Americaa  Institute  of  Instruction;  and  gave, 
aba^  aenlogy  on  Lafi^eftti,  fiur  th*  y^mg  men  of  Oover^  N.  U^y9ui 
%  rqply  to  Cooper,  the  novdiBi 
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After  flmoh  gtrikmg  evidence  of  mental  power  and  persereraaoe,  Mr. 
Onshing  rose  above  the  shafts  of  calumny,  and  was  elected,  in  1888 
iad  1884,  bj  the  town  of  Newboryport,  to  the  State  Legishtnre, 
when  he  aoqidred  great  fione  by  his  speech  on  the  currency  and  paUie 
deposits,  which  was  published.  Having  thns  prepared  the  way  ti> 
public  r^ard,  Mr.  Cnshing  again  threw  the  gauntlet  for  a  seat  in 
Congress,  and  was  elected  by  Essex  district  in  1885,  which  station  he 
decapied  nntil  1848.  Whfle  in  Congress,  his  litOTary  pnrsmts  ran 
parldld  with  his  interest  in  national  politics ;  ftr  we  find  hhn  a  fire- 
Client  contributor  to  the  North  American  Beview,  in  his  tasteful  arti- 
des  on  the  l^gal  and  social  condition  of  women,  and  a  review  of 
^*  Boccaccio."  The  history  of  his  country  is  fiimiliar  to  his  mind  as 
household  breathings,  as  his  articles  on  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Yea^ 
{mcd  clearly  indicate.  Mr.  Cushing  gave  an  oration  before  the  literary 
fidcieties  of  Amherst  College,  Aug.  28, 1836,  on  the  subject  of  popute 
eloquence,  and  its  power  in  our  republic.  We  wish,  said  a  reviewer, 
ftat  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  orations  whidi  come  upon  us  by  the 
thousand,  were  a  hundredth  part  as  good.  His  style  as  a  writer,  like 
his  manner  as  a  speaker,  has  been,  generally,  too  fi»mal,  and  moves 
with  a  stately,  buskined  tread.  EGs  elements  were  taken  too  finely 
ftom  the  Latin  part  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  to  the  neglect  of  fhe 
pthiest  and  raciest  words  and  sayings  whidi  grow  upon  the  old  Saxon 
itock. 

In-tiie  oration  at  the  head  of  this  outline,  Mr.  Gushing  remarks  that 
the  Colonization  Society  utterly  disavows  any  sentiment  or  design  of 
in  will  towards  the  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States.  ''  Our  pur- 
poses in  respect  of  them  are  dictated  by  benevolent  consideration  for 
tiieir  wel&re.  We  may,  it  is  true,  be  mistaken  in  the  means  we  adopt 
ftr  their  intended  good, —  all  means  are  liable  to  err ;  but,  if  we  err  in 
{his  matter,  it  is  an  error  of  the  head,  not  the  heart.  And,  for  myself, 
I  profess  that  the  emigration  fi:t>m  among  us  of  all  the  colored  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  would,  in  my  opinion,  occasion  a  chasm  in  the 
various  walks  of  industry,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  we  should 
supply ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  their  removal 
irould  be  for  our  interest.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  sympathize  in 
any  partial  scheme  of  aUeged  philanthropy,  which,  out  of  anxiety  hr 
the  welfiire  of  the  blacks,  would  totally  disregard  that  of  the  whites ;  I 
cannot  desire  to  see  my  country  plunged  into  die  horrors  of  a  servile 
intfiirrection,  or  of  dvil  war;  nor  can  I  abstain  fipom  raising  my  voice 
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■fUDst  measures  which,  in  my  appreheDsion,  sap  the  very  foimdatioQ 
oT  the  Union." 

Mr.  Gushing  gave  another  oration  at  Springfield,  July  4,  1^889,  on 
Ae  material  growth  and  territorial  progress  of  our  country.  The 
aequisition  of  Louisiana  was  obtained  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  con- 
Ulitiition,  language  sanctioned  by  the  great  Jettsroaa  himself  One 
cigect  of  our  orator  was  to  repress  an  unaue  ambition  to  widen  our 
Mtiimul  bounds.  He  moreover  pronounced,  this  year,  for  the  Phi 
Seta  Kappa  Society,  at  Cambridge,  an  oration  on  the  errors  of  popular 
nfcrmefs,  in  which  he  displayed  great  ability,  and  a  ready  rhetorical 


,.  Mr.  Cashing  has  ever  had  the  reputation  of  great  ambition.  Would 
Ait  all  men  of  talent  among  us  had  the  nerve  of  Caleb  Cushing;  and, 
JBttead  of  burrowing  unknown,  would  elevate  themselves  in  devating 
Jiie  standard  of  the  public  wel&re !  ^'  I  am  also  accused  of  youth  and 
^vUtion,"  says  he,  when  his  motives  were  impugned.  ''As  lor  the 
keinous  &ult  of  not  being  an  old  man,  I  may  say,  with  Chatham  in 
Im  youth,  that  I  hope  time  will  mend  it,  and  that  the  charge  comes 
with  in  grace  from  some,  to  whom  age  has  arrived,  without  wisdom. 
iBst,  in  seriousness,  it  is  needless  to  be  wiser  than  the  constitutian. 
Mad  I  am  yet  to  be  informed  what  there  is  culpable  in  a  pure  ai|d 
•b^e-hearted  ambition,  with  a  willingness,  when  called,  to  enter  the 
career  of  public  service,  which  the  republican  institutions  of  our  hafqpy 
coantry  open  to  aU  its  citizens, —  to  the  low  alike  with  the  lofty."  We 
ivniember  the  remark  of  a  lady  of  his  adopted  town,  who,  on  seeing 
JUm  Quincy  Adams  and  Caleb  Cushing  walking  together,  on  Penii- 
^jflvania  Avenue,  at  the  capital,  said  she  felt  proud  for  her  native 
flWe,  that  it  had  such  men ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  the  feUdtomi 
lip^gram  from  the  pen  of  Hannah  F.  Gould,  another  lady  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  somewhat  eminent  in  poetry,  that,  even  though  he  were  under 
Ipoond,  be  would  still  be  pushing ;  and  a  political  opponent  also  said 
idF  him  that  there  was  no  fear  ''he  would  ever  use  any  other/  than 
worthy  of  his  elevated  character  to  push  himself  to  those  dia- 
which  would  be  the  oertam  meed  of  his  abilities,  if  his  politicB 
of  a  more  popular  cast"  As  the  epigram  of  Miss  (Jould,  and  the 
,||pllant  reply  of  Caleb  Cushing,  are  ever  in  request,  we  here  insert 
both: 

"  Laj  Mid«  aU  jt  dead. 
For  in  the  Mzi  bed 
BspoMS  tiw  bodj  «r  OmUbC  S 
44 
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Hbere^xniae 


110  ■■i-annvara  um 
Tkma^  the  world,  ts  thij  uj, 
Aodf  ofw  thoo^  deftd,  will  bt  pnshii^ 


tt 


**  Hm  B«  one  VIkm  wit, 
Wltlioiit  woim&ig,  oould  bit,  — 

'AaA  gnm  growi  the  giiM  ihax  's  abofe  Imt  .; 
fiftTing  sent  efoij  bean 
fb  Am  ntkne  below. 

She  bee  gone  down  bennff  Iv  » 


vt 


The  most  eflbctiTe  disphy  mide  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  by  €biM> 
Cnshing,  was  in  the  winter  session  of  1886,  when  Benjamin  Hudinytif 
Xentocky,  the  oarying-faiife  of  John  Bandolph,  ^^  whetted  on  a  fariok- 
tst,"  attaoked  the  character  of  Ae  New  Snglanders,  and  attributed  to 
Aem,  in  all  iheir  acts,  grovelling  and  mearoenary  motives.  Hardin  wis 
«  most  provcddng  and  annoying  enemy, —  witii  his  deformed  fnger, 
ivooked  like  an  aodacions  note  of  intenrogation,  his  livid  fiice  peerii^, 
•^th  a  sneering  exfnreerion,  into  that  df  his  adversaiy, —  a  seeming  arro- 
fa&t  tone  of  voice, — his  left  hand  liirost,  ooontry  lawyer  like,  widi 
doe  elegance  and  grace,  into  his  breeches  pocket; — altogether,  he  w» 
eixyii^  to  worry  the  most  resigned;  and,  had  Job  been  aflUcted  witfi 
»  speech  fiom  B^  Hardin,  dTK^itacky,  he  would  have  bounced,  Hke 
a  parched  pea,  fiom  his  stabnlar  moond.  Seised  upon  the  adjacent  pitdi- 
fck,  and  scattered  death  and  destruction  around  him.  He  aimed  at 
tBod-fishery,  wooden  nutmegs,  and  tin-peddling ;  and  said  that  Caleb 
t^ushing  came  from  a  section  of  country  where  the  people  could  see  a 
dollar  with  the  naked  eye  as  fiur  as  through  a  telescope.  Mr.  Cushing 
leplied  to  this  philippic  in  a  calm  and  dignified  speech.  He  reviewed 
ate  history  of  New  England,  proved  her  sons  the  worthy  descendants 
of  the  sturdy  old  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  and  wove  a  masterly  defence,  of 
great  strength  and  beau^,  that  even  silenced  the  heretofore  unabashed 
Eentuckian.  That  debate  gave  rise,  in  part,  to  an  excellent  article  in 
^e  North  American  Review,  entitled  Misconceptions  of  the  New 
England  Character,  ascribed  to  his  hand. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  never  found  slumbering  at  his  desk.  His  vmce  was 
ffhem  resounding  in  vindication  of  important  national  interests.  Wb 
"speeches  were  vigorous  and  effective.  The  land  distribution,  right  of 
petition  on  slavery,  executive  usurpation,  claims  on  Oregon,  expenses 
of  the  Indian  department,  were  right  manfully  discussed.  In  Con- 
gress, he  was  seated  on  the  loft  of  the  speaker.    His  person  is  of  the 
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hfi^  and  weD-proportioiied ;  his  fioe  intelleetaal  and  hand- 
;  his  eye  quick  and  piercing.  He  has  somewhat  the  roanding 
jhoQldnrs  of  a  student  He  shines  in  polite  literature,  as  he  does  in 
polite  society.  As  a  public  debater  he  ranks  high,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  eflSdent  actors  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties.  BSs 
manner  was  calm  and  subdued.  He  seemed  to  have  studied  his  mode 
€f  address ;  and,  if  anything,  was  rather  formal.  His  voice  was  gut- 
Uvali  and,  in  attempting  to  attain  a  proper  level,  he  reduced  his  tones 
to  too  low  a  scale ;  and  when  he  was  up,  it  struck  the  spectator  that  he 
vaa  listening  to  a  public  lecturer,  rather  than  an  eloquent  statesman 
fouing  forth  his  thou^ts  to  an  American  Congress.  At  a  much  later 
yriod,  Mr.  Gushing  has  been  disencumbered  of  these  defects.  What- 
#fw  Gashing  said  was  characterized  by  purity  of  style  and  depth  of 
Mfleotion.  On  all  subjects  he  implied  himself  with  diligence,  and  his 
learning  enabled  him  to  speak  sensibly  and  effecUvely  on  all 
in  which  he  engaged. 
In  1840|  Mr.  Gushing  became  the  avowed  champion  for  Harriscm, 
und  wzote  an  outline  of  the  life  and  services  —  civil  and  military — of 
rAat  eminent  man,  urging  his  elevation  to  the  presidency.  This  tract 
{9mB  showered  all  over  the  land.  On  the  decease  of  Harrison,  Mr. 
-Cubing  openly  espoused  the  measures  of  President  Tyler,  by  whom 
he  was  nominated  three  times  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was 
vqgected  by  the  Senate.  In  July,  1848,  he  was  appointed  the  com- 
iiBiaBioner  to  Ghina  for  the  United  States.  President  Tyler  addressed 
the  fidlowing  letter  to  the  emperor,  written  by  Daniel  Webster,  then 
.the  Secretary  of  State : 

JMUr  to  the  Emperor  of  Ckina^from  tkt  Pretident  of  the  United  Statee  of  America, 

^*  I,  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
JBlaias  are  (here  follow  all  the  names,  closing  with  Michigan),  send  you 
this  letter  of  peace  and  friendship,  signed  by  my  own  hand. 

'^  I  hope  your  health  is  good.  China  is  a  great  empire,  extending 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  Ghinese  are  numerous.  You 
Jhave  millions  and  millions  of  subjects.  The  twenty-six  United  States 
«e  as  large  as  Ghina,  though  our  people  are  not  so  numerous.  The 
•linng  sun  looks  upon  the  great  mountains  and  rivers  of  Ghina.  When 
he  sets,  he  looks  upon  rivers  and  mountains  equally  large  in  the  United 
States.  Our  territories  extend  from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other ;  and 
OD  the  west  we  are  divided  from  your  dominions  only  by  the  sea.    Leav- 
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nqr  tlie  month  of  (me  of  our  great  riTon,  and  going  oonstantly  towaids 
tlie  setting  son,  we  tmil  to  Japan  and  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

"  Now,  mj  words  are,  that  the  governments  of  two  sach  grand 
eoontries  should  be  at  peace.  It  is  proper,  and  according  to  the  wiH 
of  Hcayen,  that  thej  ^oald  respect  each  other,  and  act  wisely.  I, 
therefinre,  seod  to  your  court  Caleb  Gnahing,  one  of  the  wise  and 
learned  men  of  this  country.  On  his  first  arrival  in  China  he  wiH 
inqnire  for  yonr  health.  He  has  strict  orders  to  go  to  your  great  oi^ 
of  Peking,  and  there  to  deliver  this  letter.  He  will  have  with  him 
aecretaries  and  interpreters. 

^'  The  Chinese  love  to  trade  with  our  people,  and  to  sell  them  tea 
and  silk,  for  which  our  people  pay  silver,  and  sometimes  other  artkdec. 
But,  if  the  Chinese  and  the  Americans  will  trade,  there  shall  be  rules, 
so  that  they  shall  not  break  your  laws  or  our  laws.  Our  minister, 
Caleb  Cushing,  is  authoriaed  to  make  a  treaty  to  regulate  trade.  Let 
it  be  just  Let  there  be  no  un&ir  advantage  on  either  side.  Let  the 
people  trade,  not  only  at  Canton,  but  also  at  Amoy,  Nmgpo,  Shangan, 
Fnhchang,  and  all  such  other  places  as  may  offer  profitable  exchanges, 
both  to  China  and  the  United  States,  provided  they  do  not  break  your 
laws  nor  our  laws.  We  shall  not  take  the  part  of  evil-doers.  We 
shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  your  laws.  Therefore,  we  doubt  not 
that  you  will  be  pleased  that  our  messenger  of  peace,  with  this  letter 
in  his  hand,  shall  come  to  Peking,  and  thore  deliver  it;  and  that  your 
great  ofiBcers  will,  by  your  order,  make  a  treaty  with  him  to  regulate 
affiurs  of  trade,  so  that  nothing  may  happen  to  disturb  the  peace 
between  China  and  America.  Let  the  treaty  be  signed  by  your  own 
imperial  hand.  It  shall  be  signed  by  mme,  by  the  authority  of  our 
great  council,  the  Senate.  And  so  may  your  health  be  good,  and 
may  peace  reign. 

'*  Written  at  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord,  1843.  Your  good  friend." 

Mr.  Cushing,  previous  to  his  departure  on  this  mission,  made  him- 
self &miliar  with  the  Manchou  language,  as  best  adapted  to  his  inter- 
course with  the  court,  it  being  more  copious  and  expressive,  as  also  less 
figurative  and  obscure,  than  the  Chinese.  The  emperor,  and  many  of 
the  high  officers  of  State  were  Manchous ;  and  to  each  of  the  Supr^ne 
Boards  constituting  the  cabinet  there  was  a  Manchou  as  well  as  a 
Chinese  president. 


In  Jaly,  1848,  our  miniBter  suled  in  tbe  steam-frigate  Hissomi, 
which  ms  destroyed  by  fire,  Augnst  22d  of  that  year,  off  Qibraltar. 
He  fbrtoDately  reeoned  all  hie  officiBl  papeiB  from  dostraction ;  and, 
irithont  awaiting  the  instructions  of  govemment,  directly  proceeded  oo 
his  misBion,  by  ^e  way  of  Egypt  and  India,  to  China,  and  in  six  montla 
Buopeeded  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Wanghia, 
July  8,  1844.  It  was  ratified  by  Tankwang,  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  finally  exchanged  by  the  United  States  and  China,  Dec.  81, 1846. 
Thus  Mr.  Cashing  had  the  proad  satis&ction  of  being  the  first  for- 
eigner who  ever  negotiated  with  "  the  Son  of  Heaven "  npon  equal 
terms,  and  secured  for  the  United  States  an  honorable  Btaoding  in  ^ 
Celestial  Empire. 

Daring  this  joamey,  among  other  naefnl  porsnits,  he  prepared  ft 
highly  valoable  article  on  the  peooliar  geographical  position  and  oniqiw 
physical  characteristics  of  Egypt,  dated  Sues,  Oct.  8, 1848,  which  be 
forwarded  to  Francis  Markoe,  Esq.,  correepmdiDg  secretary  of  the 
National  Institiite,  at  Washington.  Mr.  Gushing  returned  from  ChiDS 
^irongh  Mexico,  having  made  almost  a  complete  drcoit  of  the  globe, 
by  land  and  sea,  within  a  belt  of  forty  degrees,  in  the  period  of  leaa 
than  one  year. 

Mr.  Oaahing  has  proved  himself  ahondantly  qualified  for  any  pdit- 
ioal  station.  He  was  elected,  in  1846,  a  representative  of  Newborj- 
port  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  gyvemixr  of  his  native  State.  The  war  with 
Mexico  having  been  declared,  Mr.  Gushing  warmly  advocated  an  appro- 
priation of  twenty  tiioosand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Massachogetta 
Yolnnteers  in  that  service,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Legislature.  He 
was  elected  colonel  of  this  body  of  volnnteers  in  1848,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general ;  and  was  in  command  of  iba 
volunteer  regiments  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  on  the 
front  of  the  line  at  Baena  Vista,  under  Major  General  Taylor.  Hos- 
tilities having  ceased  on  this  general  division,  he  was  transferred,  at  hia 
own  request,  to  the  Hue  of  Major  General  Scott,  under  whom  he  served 
until  the  peace. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Geit  Cashing  was  elected,  ia 
1849,  to  the  State  Legislature,  as  a  representative  of  N'ewbury ;  and, 
aa  has  been  related  of  his  ancestor,  Judge  Cashing,  of  Scituate,  he  wag 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  Court  A  political  <^poneiit,  writing  of  Caleb 
Cashing  in  regard  to  a  politic^  debate  in  which  be  was  engaged,  in  tbt  i 
44* 
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LegifllatOTe,  iaid  that  he  never  saw  sophiatiy  and  aoaiiffiiig  veibkigftont 
^p  into  small  hits  znore  ezpeditioiialy,  nor  in  nM>re  mastedj  sfyl^  tlMiii 
vas  done  by  the  logical  scimitar  of  Caleb  Gushing.  The  flash  of  iim 
Made,  and  the  keennesa  of  the  edge,  were  alike  inoomparaUe.  Those 
was  no  oscapefirom  the  blows  of  that  steeL  And  apolitioal  fiiend  mid 
of  him,  that  fiur  men  have  either  the  inteUectual  or  the  physical  captiv- 
ity to  do  what  he  has  accomplished ;  and  when  the  session  is  over,  and 
the  people  look  back  calmly  upon  the  measores  and  reforms  which 
win  have  been  effected,  they  will  see  the  impress  of  G^l  Gqshiiig's 
Blind  >  stamped  upon  all  the  most  important  changes  which  have  been 
affected. 

In  the  manly  and  patriotic  document,  written  by  Caleb  Cushing,  on 
jkhe  nature  of  the  0|^x»iti<m  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  its  tendency 
:to  dissolve  the  Union,  he  says :  ^'  Why  do  any  of  the  people  of  Maaai^ 
idhuaetts  condemn  the  extradition  act?  Why  the  extradition  dau^ 
in  the  constituti<m?  We  have  the  answer  to  this  inquixy  in  the  avowed 
ulterior  objects  of  the  abolitionists  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Eree  Soilers,  which  abolitionists  are  the  men  who  lead  the  agitatioii, 
and  under  whose  apparent  leadership  so  large  a  mass  of  men  have, 
nnreflectingly,  suffered  themselves  to  come  to  be  ranked.  They  are 
logical  They  object  to  the  extradition  law  because  their  avowed  aim 
is  to  abolish  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States  by  extra  constitutional 
and  revolutionary  means.  They  object  to  the  extradition  clause  of  the 
coDstitution  for  the  same  reason.  They  object  to  the  constitution  itself 
because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  abolitionism.  They  propose  and  advo- 
oate  nullification,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  perfect  good  fiiitbi 
as  being  the  only  means  of  separating  themselves  from  slavery,  and 
ridding  themselves  of  all  participation  in  the  responsibility  of  its  con- 
tinuance in  the  south."     Is  this  imputation  justifiable  ? 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  here  present  Mr.  Cushing's  pero- 
ration to  the  spirited  oration  delivered  at  Newburyport,  July  4, 18S2 : 
^'  This  Union  is  a  vast  fabric  of  political  forethought,  sagacity,  and 
comprehension.  Its  builders  were  the  master  minds  of  the  New 
World.  Shall  we,  like  a  spendthrift  heir,  lavishing  in  an  hour  of  riot 
the  treasures  amassed  by  the  parental  wisdom  from  which  he  has  degen- 
erated,—  shall  we  scatter  our  splendid  heritage  to  the  winds?  I  will 
not  believe  it.  I  appeal  to  the  spirits  of  our  &thers  to  look  down  from 
their  blessed  abode  on  high,  to  watch  over  our  interests,  and  to  give  ds 
of  the  fire  of  patriotism  kindled  at  their  own  holy  altars.    Blustdoiis 
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etw  Tetaombld  men!    Ages  yet  to  oome,  aa  thej  flonrkh  under 

wimqnitiea  which  yoa  have  bequeathed  to  them,  shall  applaud  your 
,  and  unborn  generations  shall  be  prond  to  emnlate  yoar  virtues, 

to  animate  their  great  resolves  by  the  contemplation  of  yoor  ezam- 
Ifla.  The  long  line  of  your  descendants,  who  peacefully  reap  the 
iipiisiilngi  II  wfaioh  your  blood  purchased  for  them,  shall  gratefully 
cherish  your  memory.  Posterity  can  erect  no  more  splendid  monu- 
ments to  your  &me,  than  are  the  public  institutions  which  your  wis- 
dlsm  planned,  and  your  heroism  established.  The  colleges  you  endowed, 
llie  free  schools  you  founded  and  protected  by  law,  the  nicely-balanced 
adjustment  of  the  powers  of  government  you  devised,  the  religious 
iM^dKnances  you  sustained,  the  sage  and  just  laws  you  enacted,  the 
•ober,  industrious  and  enterprising  population  which  ^uch  laws  and 
iBrtitutions  fostered,  and  the  system  of  defence  and  revenue  which 
'aqiports  and  binds  together  the  whole, —  these  are  the  imperishable 
of  your  renown,  tor  which  every  year,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
of  tarnishing  their  lustre,  shall  but  add  new  vigor,  freshness, 

brillianoy." 

'  Caleb  Gushing  was  the  first  mayor  of  .Newburyport,  in  1851 ;  and 
•  feature  in  the  city  charter,  probably  adopted  at  his  suggestion,  is  that 
lbs  mayor  shall  receive  no  salary.  He  is  the  most  public-spirited  man 
m  the  city.  Two  fortunes  having  descended  to  him  by  will,  he  is  lib- 
mnl  in  his  gifts,  and  in  the  provisions  he  makes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
^ttblic.  He  is  ready,  at  any  time,  to  throw  open  his  house  to  the  pub- 
le,  and  convert  his  gardens  and  orchards  into  pleasure-grounds,  and  to 
Jhniish  entertainment,  when  expedient.  His  generosity,  in  this  way, 
tbmu  on  like  •  river ;  and  the  noble  reception  extended  to  the  one  hun- 
4Md  and  twenty-five  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  of  which  he  is  the  commander,  will  be  memorable  in  the  history 
ef  duit  venerable  body.  As  mayor,  he  is  out  early  on  horseback,  like 
tiba  elder  Quincy  of  Boston,  with  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  police  dutiea. 
fiia  inquires  of  men  in  every  occupation,  and  every  locality,  and  of  every 
kind  of  association,  regarding  the  wants  of  the  city ;  and  listens  to  sug* 
ipstjona  tending  to  public  benefit  He  never  forgets  a  person,  how- 
•fw  obscure,  who  has  ever  conferred  upon  him  a  personal  favor ;  and 
lli  ii  sure,  in  some  way,  to  bestow  a  mark  of  his  approbation.    These 

,  and  the  reputation  they  have  given  him  of  being  a  noble-hearted 
enabled  him,  when  a  Whig,  to  command  a  large  portion  of  the 
^iiaoiiitic  votes  in  his  vicinity ;  and  now,  while  he  is  a  Demoorat  of 
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tfie  old  line,  to  get  the  votes  of  a  large  portkm  dT  the  Whigs,  irfaenenfr 
iwpirecL  Few  men  have  the  good  sense  to  direct  their  ambitioii  into 
a  ehannel  like  this;  and  sach  course,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gashing,  fbllj 
aoooonts  for  his  popolari^  at  home.  He  has  been  twice  elected 
mayor  by  an  ahnost  onanimoiis  vote.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  and  of  the  Board  of  Orerseen 
of  Harvard  College. 


RICHARD  SULLIVAN  FAY. 

JULY  i,  1834.    SOB  THB  GITT  AUTHOBITEBB. 

Was  bom  at  Cambridge ;  a  son  of  Hon.  Jadge  Fay ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1825 ;  was  of  the  Law  School,  and  a  counsellor- 
at-law.  He  married  Catharine  Leavitt,  daughter  of  Dudley  Pickman, 
Esq.,  of  Salem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  and  of  the  Boston  dtj  Council  in  1835. 


FREDERICK  ROBINSON. 

JULY  i,  1834.    FOR  THB  TRADES  UNION. 

Was  bom  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1799,  and  entered  the  academy  in 
1821.  Like  Roger  Sherman,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, he  rose  from  the  shoemaker's  bench  to  eminent  political  statioi|. 
He  was  a  self-taught  lawyer,  and  became  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate,  in  the  administration  of  Gov.  Morton,  in  the  year  1848 ; 
and  was  the  means  of  abolishing  special  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
seconded  by  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Esq., —  a  reform  which  the  famous 
John  Gardiner  failed  to  effect,  in  1786.  Mr.  Robinson  married  Mary 
Hutton ;  was  the  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  and  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1851. 

This  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  Boston  Trades  Union,  as  the  law  foft 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, and  ably  sustained  by  him  in  its  passage  through  the  Le^sla- 
tore,  took  effect  this  day.    The  oration  was  delivered  on  Fort  HSSL 
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JflO  respectiTe  tndeB  iqppeared  in  prooeasion,  embradDg  more  ihan  two 
^iKmaand  peraons,  with  banners  and  emblems.  A  beautifiil  printing* 
Ppafls,  and  a  superb  frigate  completely  rigged  and  manned,  drawn  by 
(penty-fonr  white  horses,  gave  ^ect  to  the  parade. 


EDWARD  EVERETT. 

SEPT.  6,  1834.     BULDOT  ON  LAFATBTTB. 

When  the  eloquent  Everett  pronounced  his  first  great  oration,  at 
ihe  age  of  thirty,  on  the  circumstances  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
Klentnre  in  the  United  States  of  America,  amid  the  fathers,  fellow- 
ipnduates  and  students,  of  his  venerable  Alma  Mater,  and  in  presence 
dTLafiftyette,  whom  he  beautifully  apostrophized, — '^  Welcome !  thrice 
mloome  to  our  shores !  and  whiUiersoever  your  course  shall  take  jon, 
Arooghout  the  limits  of  the  continent,  the  ear  that  hears  you  shall  bless 
joa,  the  eye  that  sees  you  shall  give  witness  to  you,  and  every  tongue 
•idaim,  with  heartfelt  joy,  '  Welcome !  welcome,  Lafayette ! '  " —  the 
performance  was  received  with  great  applause.  When  published,  it 
neeived  greater  iavor  than  any  oration  ever  delivered  at  this  ancient 
leak  of  learning,  and  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  shaping  his  future 
wane  of  life.  We  bless  the  day ;  for,  by  this  rhetorical  inspiration, 
tfieie  has  been  showered  upon  our  republic  a  body  of  orations  and 
apeeobes,  founded  on  the  declaration  of  independence  and  the  national 
SMtitatkm,  destined  to  be  the  <dmit«tioa  of  all  future  generations. 
Bprtnnate  is  it  for  our  republic  that  Everett  has  trod  in  the  paths  oi 
fjmco;  and,  though  we  question  not  his  capacity  to  have  brought  out 
•pBie  great  production  on  a  single  subject,  of  enduring  fame,  yet  the 
^vbodiment  of  his  national  orations,  in  a  connected,  classified  form, 
lipiises  a  great  work  itself,  of  more  practical,  sublime  and  enduring 
Mlirri,  than  the  most  elaborate  disquisitions  of  the  most  profound 
iplkors  in  the  Union.  More  highly  fiivored  than  most  orators  in  our 
Itfid,  Edward  Everett  has  enjoyed  his  own  &me,  from  the  blush  of 
jmUh  to  the  decline  of  maturity ;  and  this  reminds  one  of  the  opini<m 
fUbooias  Jefferson  regarding  his  oration  before  Lafiiyette :  ''  It  is  all 
I^IBBlkni,  much  of  it  is  sublimely  so ;  well  worthy  of  its  author  and 
^  0iilgeet|  of  whom  we  may  truly  say,  as  was  said  of  Germanicait/ 
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^JPmiiur  fama  suV  "  Oratory  is  as  clearly  the  inspiraticii  of 
BverotI  is  it  was  d!  Gioero ;  and,  like  him,  is  so  interwoven  in  hii 
pineal  and  mental  oonstitation,  that  he  has  excelled  most  of  the 
rhetoricians  of  his  age. 

In  a  lecture  dehvered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of 
Boston,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1852,  Mr.  Everett  contrasted  the 
immigration  now  going  on  to  the  United  States  with  the  invasion  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  and  east,  and 
intimated  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  immigrants  to  America  siooe 
1790  (which,  with  their  natural  increase,  are  supposed  to  be  five  mil- 
lions) might  equal  the  number  of  the  barbarians  who  established  them- 
sdves  within  the  territories  of  Borne.  Mr.  Everett  then  proceeded  at 
fidlows: 

''  With  this  amazing  fact,  the  comparison  ends.  The  races  thai 
invaded  Europe  came  to  subjugEtte  and  lay  waste;  the  hosts  that  cross 
die  Atlantic  are  peaceful  emigrants.  The  finrmer  burst  upon  the  Boman 
empiie,  and,  by  repeated  and  continuous  blows,  beat  the  mighty  ooksBur 
to  the  ground.  The  emigrants  to  America,  from  all  countries,  come  t» 
OHt  in  their  lot  with  the  native  citisens,  and  to  share  with  them  tiiia 
great  inheritance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  former  were  ftn>- 
cious  savages,  half-clad  in  skins,  q^eaking  strange  tongues,  and  wor- 
shipping strange  gods  with  bloody  rites ;  the  latter  are  natives  of  the- 
same  countries  from  which  our  fitthers  went  forth,  and  belong,  witik 
them  and  with  us,  to  the  one  great  and  blessed  household  of  the  Christian 
fiuth.  The  former  destroyed  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  thousand  years,  that  a  better  civilization  grew  up 
on  the  ruins.  The  millions  who  have  established  themselves  in  Amer* 
ioa,  within  the  last  sixty  years,  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival, 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  population,  obeying  the  laws, 
moulding  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  contributing 
their  share  to  its  prosperity  and  strength. 

''It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  as  the  first  mighty  wave  of  the 
hostile  immigration  that  burst  upon  the  south  of  Europe,  before  our 
Saviour,  consisted  of  tribes  of  the  great  Celtic  race,  the  remains  of 
which,  identified  by  their  original  dialect;  are  still  to  be  traced  in 
Brittany,  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  especially  in 
Ireland, —  so,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  and  peaceful  emk 
gration  to  the  United  States  consists  of  persons  belonguig  to  die  hudm 
ijfniiy  impulsive,  and,  too  often,  persecuted  race.    I  have  heard,  m 


tlM^  moo&tBinf  of  Wales,  and  in  the  hi^ilands  of  Soodand,  the  BiUe 
Md,  and  Ae  Gospel  jffeaohed,  in  suhitantially  the  same  language  ftt 
nUch  ]%rennii8  summoned  the  Roman  senators  to  surrender  the 
oapitol ;  and  in  which,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  the  mystic  songpr 
of  the  Drtiids  were  chanted  in  the  depths  of  the  primeval  forests  dT 
Fhmoe  and  England.  It  is  still  spoken,  with  some  variety  of  di»* 
laet,  by  thousands  of  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  emigrants,  in  dit- 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States, — some  of  whom  speak  no  other 
Ittignage. 

^*  I  regard  this  Celtic  race  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has 
appeared  in- history.  Whether  it  belongs  to  that  comprehensive  Indo* 
Bnropean  fiunily  of  nations  which,  in  ages  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
took  up  the  line  of  march  from  lower  India,  and,  moving  westward,  bj 
fl^  northern  and  a  southern  route,  diffused  itself  through  western  Asia, 
nbrihem  Africa,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe, —  or  whether,  at 
others  suppose,  they  belong  to  a  still  older  fiimily,  and  were  themselves 
driven  down  upon  the  south  and  west  of  Europe  by  the  overwhe||Mng 
irruption  of  the  Indo-European  race, — I  pretend  not  to  decide.  How- 
ever this  question  may  be  settled,  it  would  seem  that  bow,  for  the  first 
time,  as  fitr  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  what  are  usually 
chased  as  distinct  Celtic  tribes,  they  have  found  themselves  in  a  truly 
prosperous  condition,  in  this  country.  Driven  frx>m  the  soil  to  which 
their  fiithers  have  clung  through  all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes^  of 
twenty  centuries,  they  have  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time,  found  a 
real  home  in  the  land  of  strangers.  Having  been  told,  in  their  native 
country,  in  the  frightful  language  of  political  economy,  that  at  the 
^rest  table  which  Nature  daily  spreads  for  the  human  family  there  is 
no  cover  laid  for  them,  despairing  and  heart-broken  they  have  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  here,  upon  a  foreign  but  firiendly  soil,  have  found  shel- 
tir,  employment,  and  bread. 

*'  This  '  Celtic  exodus,'  as  it  has  been  called,  is,  to  all  the  parties 
doncemed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  very  fiur  the  most  important  event  of 
iSt»  day.  To  the  emigrants  themselves^  it  is  often  literally  passing 
fimn  death  to  life.  It  holds  out  a  hope  of  restoring  the  prosperity  of 
irehmd,  by  reducing  her  surplus  population,  and  establishing  a  healthy 
relatioa  between  labor  and  capital.  It  benefits  England  in  the  same 
way ;  for  there  one  of  the  greatest  tnmbles  has  been,  that  the  native 
hdxyrers  of  the  sister  isles  are  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  for  that 
sa^Ioynmit  and  bread,  of  whiA  there  it  enough  only  for  one  of  di» 
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pirtieB.  We,  in  our  torn,  oome  in  for  ooi^  share  <^  the  benefit;  fbr  9^ 
chief  difficulty  with  ns  has  been,  that  oar  labor  is  obliged,  in  all 
departments  of  industry  common  to  Europe  and  America,  to  sustun  a 
competition  with  the  underpaid  labor  of  the  old  world.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  constant  influx  into  the  United  States  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  efficient  hands  supplies  the  great  want  of  a  new  country, — 
that  is,  labor, — gives  value  to  land,  and  fiunlitates  the  execution  of 
every  spedes  of  private  enterprise  and  public  work. 

''lam  quite  aware  that  this  fiivorable  picture  has  its  dark  aide. 
There  are  inconveniences  and  sufiferings, — evils,  if  you  please, — inci^ 
dent  to  emigration,  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  •  There  is  an  untoU 
amount  of  hardship  and  privation,  on  the  part  of  the  emigrant;  and,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  there  are  serious  inconveniences,  althou^  their 
gravity  is,  I  think,  exaggerated.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
our  alms-houses,  our  hosfHtals,  and  our  asylums,  are  overcrowded  with 
foreign  inmates, — that  their  support  is  a  burden  to  the  public, — and 
thafc|}ie  resources  of  private  benevolence  are  heavily  drawn  upon. 

"  It  is  said,  even,  diat,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  liberality  of  her 
public  establishments,  Massachusetts,  in  proportion  to  her  populati<m, 
supports  more  than  her  share  of  poor  foreigners, — that  they  are  sent 
in  upon  her  from  her  sister  States  and  the  British  provinces.  1£  this 
is  so,  it  is  a  wrong,  as  well  as  an  eviL  But  the  evil  and  the  wrong 
might  be  corrected,  by  judicious  legislation,  firmly  administered.  In 
the  mean  time,  Massachusetts  might  do  a  much  worse  thing,  with  a 
portion  of  her  surplus  means,  than  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the 
naked,  and  give  a  home  to  the  stranger,  and  rekindle  the  spark  of 
reason  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  lunatic,  even  though  that  lunatic  may 
have  been  (as  I  am  ashamed,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  to  say  has 
once,  at  least,  been  the  case)  set  on  shore  in  the  night  from  a  coast- 
ing vessel,  and  found  in  the  morning,  in  the  fields,  half  dead,  from 
cold,  and  fright,  and  Jiunger.  •* 

''  '  But  they  are  foreigners,'  you  say.  And  what,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  the  poor,  half-clad  savage, 
on  Plymouth  beach,  met  them  with  the  cry  of  '  Welcome,  English- 
men '  ?  Foreigners,  are  they  ?  —  Indeed !  Is  half  the  Union  ready 
to  plunge,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  into  a  conflict  with 
the  military  despotisms  of  Eastern  Europe,  in  order  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  races  which  feed  their  flocks  on  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  reap — not  for  themselves  —  tfie  fidds  which  are  watered  by  the 


tribiitarMB  of  the  Dandbei — snd  ahall  i«e  talk  of  the  harcUup  of 
relieving  destitate  strangers,  whom  the  providence  of  God  hae  guided 
aoroBS  the  ocean  and  laid  down  at  oar  very  docnrs? '' 

Edward  Everett  wae  bom  in  Dorchester,  April  11, 1794,  and  was 
a  son  of  Oliver  Everett,  who  married  Luej  HilL  His  &ther  was  the 
predecessor  of  President  Kirkland,  of  the  New  South  Church,  in 
Boston,  and  was  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Norfolk.  His  birth-place  was  an  antique,  gable-roo&d,  wooden  edifice, 
at  the  "Five  Comers,"  now  occupied  by  Mr.  (George  Bichardson. 
His  primary  teacher  was  Miss  Lucy  Clapp,  a  daughter  of  Noah  Clapp, 
who  had  been  the  town  clerk  for  luJf  a  century. 

''  My  ancestors,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  were  bom 
and  bred  in  the  prosperous  town  of  Dedham,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  in 
after  life.  '*I  am  proud  of  my  descent.  My  forefiithers  were  very 
humble  men, —  fiirmers  and  mechanics, — and  devoted  themselves  to 
a  most  unambitious  career.  They  left  nothing  to  their  descendants, 
of  either  fame  or  fortune,  but  a  good  name.  There  is  a  charm  in  a 
single  visit  to  one^s  native  spot  I  have  not  been  able,  even  for  a 
single  day,  to  breathe  the  air  of  those  fields,  where  my  fiithers  have 
lived  and  acted  their  humble  part  for  two  hundred  years,  without 
experiencing  emotions  that  words  fidi  to  describe. 

*  I  ftel  the  galflB  that  from  je  blow 

A  momentary  bliis  bestow, 
Af ,  waTing  freeh  your  gladsome  wing. 

My  weary  soul  ye  seem  to  soothe. 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  bfeathe  a  seoond  spring.'  " 

'^  My  own  honored  &ther,''  he  remarked,  on  another  occasion,  '^  was 
bom  and  grew  up  to  manhood  here  in  the  same  humble  sphere ;  and, 
as  I  came  back  to  breathe  the  native  air  of  my  race,  I  must  say,  that, 
with  the  greater  experience  I  have  had  of  the  cares  and  trials  of  public 
station,  the  more  ready  I  am  to  wish  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  grow 
up  and  pass  my  life  in  harmless  obscurity,  in  these  peaceful  shades, 
and,  after  an  unobtmsive  career,  to  be  gathered  to  my  sires,  in  the  old 
Dedham  grave-yard,  where, 

'  Eaoh  in  his  narrow  oeU  foreffer  laid. 
The  rode  foreikthen  of  the  hamlet  sleep.* '* 

"When  I  first  went  to  a  village  school,"  nid  Mr.  Bvmtl|~^a 
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■ 

rqiBfiiiiber  it  aa  yesterdaj;  I  seem  still  to  hold,  by  odb  handi  for  pro- 
taolion  (I  was  of  the  yaliant  age  of  three  years),  to  an  elder  aister's 
apron ;  with  the  other,  I  grasped  my  primer,  a  volame  of  abont  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  which  formed,  then,  the  sum  total  of  my 
library,  and  which  had  lost  the  blue-paper  cover  from  one  comer  — 
my  first  misfortune  in  life;  —  Isay,  it  was  the  practice  then,  as  we 
were  trudging  along  to  school,  to  draw  up  by  the  road-side,  if  a  trayel<* 
kr,  a  stranger,  or  a  person  in  years,  passed  along,  and  '  make  owr 
manners,'  as  it  was  called.  The  little  girls  curtsied ;  the  boys  made 
a  bow.  It  was  not  done  with  much  grace,  I  suppose, — but  there  was 
a  dyility  and  decency  about  it  which  did  the  children  good,  and  pro- 
duced a  pleasing  impression  on  those  who  witnessed  it  The  age  of 
school-boy  chivalry  is  past,  never  to  return.  These  manners  belong 
to  a  forgotten  order  of  things :  they  are  too  precise  and  rigorous  for 
this  enlightened  age." 

'*'  My  education  b^an  at  the  free  schods  of  my  native  village  of 
Dorchester,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston, 
''and  of  this,  the  beloved  city  of  my  adopticm.  The  first  distinction 
which  crowned  my  humble  career  was  the  Franklin  medal,  at  the 
reading-school  in  North  Bennet-street,  when  I  was  not  much  higher 
than  that  table ;  and,  if  my  tongue  is  ever  silent  wh^n  it  ought  to  speak 
the  praises  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  may  it  never  be 
heard  with  favor  in  any  other  cause ! "  and,  in  reference  to  education, 
Mr.  Everett  further  emphasized,  in  an  oration  at  Williams  College : 
''  I  would  rather  occupy  the  bleakest  nook  of  the  mountain  that  towers 
above  us,  with  the  wild  wolf  and  the  rattlesnake  for  my  nearest  neigh> 
bors,  with  a  village  school,  well  kept,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  <han 
dwell  in  a  paradise  of  fertility,  if  I  must  bring  up  my  children  in  lazy, 
pampered,  self-sufficient  ignorance." 

His  preceptors  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  were  Rev. 
James  Blake  Howe  and  Rev.  Wilkes  Allen.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
schools  that  the  youthful  Everett  recited,  at  an  exhibition,  a  poem, 
generally  supposed  to  begin  with  these  words  : 

'<  Yoa 'd  aoaroe  expect  OM  of  my  age 
To  ipeak  in  pabUo  on  the  ttege.*' 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  fiict  regarding  this  matter,  which  has  been  a 
question  of  doubt  for  half  a  century,  the  editor  of  this  work  applied 
to  Dr.  Hanrisi  of  Gore  libraryi — a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Harrisi 
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y/b6  baptised  the  infimt  Edward,  April  18, 1794, — and  learned  fliat 
t&e  poem  aUaded  to  was  not  the  one  spoken  by  him,  but  the  Mowing, 
as  prefixed  to  the  letter,  dated  Cambridge,  Feb.  1,  1850,  in  whidi 
Dr.  Harris  stated,  ''I  have  seen  copies  of  tihese  lines,  differing  slightly 
Tsrioody  from  the  foregoing,  which,  according  to  my  recoUeotion, 
more  nearly  with  the  original  than  Ae  others.  I  mean  to  say, 
diat  the  lines  now  sent  are  nearer  to  the  original  than  other  copies  tlni 
I  hMe  seen.  The  'little  orator'  has  become  a  great  one."  Tlie 
'' little  roan  "  applies  to  thecolor  of  Edward  Everett's  bair. 
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pjpif  vrlttm  to  lAwaid  Bm«t^  wbfln  ft  ehOd,  bj  the  B«T.  Aaddan  IfM^ 

Pnj  how  ihoold  I,  a  little  lad. 

In  speaking,  make  a  figuie  f 
Ton  're  only  joking,  I  'm  afraid,  — 

Do  wait  tm  I  am  Uggor. 
Bat,  sinoe  70a  wish  to  hear  my  part, 

And  urge  me  to  begin  it, 
I  'U  striTo  ibr  pndse,  with  aU  my  hearty 

Thoai^  smaU  the  hope  to  win  it 
I  *n  teU  a  tale  how  Farmer  John 

A  little  Toan-oolt  bred,  sir. 
And  every  lught  and  every  mom 

He  watered  and  he  fbd,  sir. 
Said  Neif^bor  Joe  to  Farmer  John, 

«<  Am*t  you  a  siUy  ddt,  sir. 
To  spend  siieh  time  and  care  upon 

A  little,  nseloBS  oolt,  sir  ?  '* 
flaid  Farmer  John  to  Neighbor  Joe, 
^  **l  bring  my  little  roan  up. 

Hot  Ibr  the  good  he  now  can  do, 

Bnl  win  do,  when  he 's  grown  ifk*' 
The  moral  yon  oan  well  espy. 

To  keep  the  tale  from  spoiling ;  « 

Tbe  little  ooH,  yoQ  think,  it  I, — 

I  know  it  by  yoar  smiling. 
And  now,  n^  friends,  please  to  exease 

My  lisping  and  my  stammers  ; 
I,  ibr  this  once,  have  done  my  best. 

And  so — I  *ll  make  my  mannffrs. 

AAer  some  time  spent  at  a  public  school,  under  Master  lilesloii, 
ad  at  a  private  school  in  Boston,  kept  by  Esekiel  Webster,  ttm 
«Uer  farodier  of  the  great  statesman,  he  entered  the  public  Latin 
MmI,  under  Master  Bigekm,  from  wbkh  be  was  remofsd  to  Eietir 
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4ttidemy,  in  ISOT,  wbere  he  Tenuuned  tot  mn  months  befin^  entering 
ooD^;  and,  in  allusion  to  this  period,  he  onoe  xemaiked,  thni 
"  Aere  was  no  philo8<q)hical  or  scientific  apparatss  fornished  at  the 
scjiools^  in  mj  day,  with  the  ezoq^n,  as  I  xemember,  in  a  single 
iiMtance,  of  a  riokely  g^morack  that  was  oiJled  a  phnetarinm,  and 
showed  how  the  hearenly  bo^eado  not  move.  As  fora school  lihnury, 
ihsie  was  not,  in  any  s<^iool  I  erer  att^aded,  so  much  as  half  a  doaea 
b^oks  bearing  ibat  name.  There  was,  mdeed,  at  the  academy  at  Exe- 
ter»  whidi  it  was  my  good  fiurtone  to  attend  for  a  few  months  bdbr»  I 
entered  ooHege,  a  library,  containing,  I  believe,  some  valoable,  though 
probably  rather  antiquated  volumes.  It  was  my  privilege,  while  I  was 
A  pupil,  never  to  see  the  inside  of  that  apartment;  —  {srivilege,  I  say, 
for  it  was  the  place  where  th  severer  discipline  of  the  institution,  in 
rare  cases  of  need,  was  administered. 

*  Hino  esMidiri  gmitat  ft  swra  towure 
Yerbm,* 

*^  We  little  feUowB  got  to  have  the  most  disagreeable  associations 
with  the  very  name  of  library.  I  ougjht  to  add,  in  justice  to  our 
time-honored  preceptor,  good  Dr.  Abbott,  that  the  use  of  the  library 
fixr  any  such  purpose  was  of  very  rare  occurrence.  He  possessed  the 
happy  skill,  which  I  am  gratified  to  say  has  not  died  with  him,  of 
governing  a  school  by  persuasion  and  influence,  and  not  by  force  and 
terror.  So  late  as  when  I  went  to  the  Latin  School  in  Boston,  the 
boys  had  to  take  their  turn  —  youngsters,  some  of  them  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age  —  of  getting  up  before  sunrise,  in  the  winter,  and 
going  to  the  school-house  (some  of  them  a  long  distance,  and  at  times 
through  streets  blocked  up  with  snow),  to  '  sweep  out  school/  as  it  was 
called,  and  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  making  wet  wood  bum,  and  a 
foul  chimney  draw  smoke." 

When  Everett  entered  Harvaid  College,  he  was  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  his  class ;  and,  on  his  graduation,  in  1811,  his  subject  was, 
*^  Literary  Evils ; "  and,  when  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  the  topic  of  his  oration  was  the  '^  Bestoration  of  Greece."  In 
1812  Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  Latin  tutor  in  Harvard  college,  at 
which  period  he  delivered  a  poem  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  (m 
the  American  Poets,  which  aflbrded  indications  of  forUicoming  emi- 
nence in  a  youth  of  eighteen.  This  perfinmance  was  privately  printed, 
to  distribution  among  his  fifiends.  We  glean  a  few  extracts  from 
patriotio  eftosion : 
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**  Le,  Faaeiiil't  done !  irliere  Freecbm^  inHuii  di^ 
Leanied  the  first  notM  of  Liberty  to  raise  ; 
Where  Qainqy*s  high  oereer  of  worth  wee  nm. 
Who  blessed  his  country  when  he  gave  Ills  son ; 
Where  the  first  Otis  trod  the  peths  of  fiune. 
And  dropt  his  mantle  when  he  gare  his  name. 
Hail,  gloriovs  pile !  shall  not  your  nmple  towers 
mi  the  wide  compass  of  the  boldest  powers,  — 
Ascend,  like  Bab^  with  the  eagle's  flight, 
And  readi  the  beaTcns  hi  flune,  as  that  in  height? 
The  hoary  sire  of  ages  yet  to  eome 
Shall  point  his  offiipring  to  your  honored  dome  ; 
To  the  fond  traTeller*s  eager  notice  show 
The  hall  above,  the  market-house  below. 
There  came  oar  sires  to  Ibed  the  patriot  heart. 
And  here  they  came  to  fbed  a  di£foreat  part; 
From  each  to  each,  at  proper  times,  ihej  move. 
And  bought  their  meat  b^w,  and  gave  their  vote  aboveu 
And  mark,  not  fu  from  Faneoil's  honored  side. 
Where  the  old  State-house  rises  in  its  pride. 
But,  oh,  how  changed !  its  halls,  alas !  are  fled. 
And  shop  and  ofBoe  fill  their  sli^ted  stead. 
There,  where  the  shade  of  Hancock's  glory  dwells, 
A  saddler  hanmiers,  and  a  grocer  sells ! 
Hats  fill  the  hall  Vhere  coundlled  wisdom  sate. 
And  Bea  srils  shoes  where  Bowdoin  ruled  a  state ! " 

We  torn  to  a  passage  of  a  different  order,  where  Everett  predieti  of 
fatue  poets : 

**  Bett  our  own  bays  some  native  Pope  shall  grade, 
And  lovelier  beauties  fill  BeUnda's  place. 
Here  Aiture  hands  shall  Goldsmith's  viUags  rear. 
And  his  tired  traveller  rest  his  wanderings  here. 
•  #  •  • 

Fits  James's  horn  Niagara's  echoes  wake. 
And  Katrine's  lady  skim  o'er  Erie's  lake." 

!nie  best  poem  from  the  hand  of  Everett  is  the  Dirge  of  AlariOi  a 
fikTorite  pece  for  declamation.  The  law  was  the  profession  of  his  fint 
dM»oe,  but  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  eminent  Joseph  Stevens 
Backminster,  to  whose  church  his  fiunilj  belonged,  and  studied  divin- 
ity while  officiating  as  tutor ;  and,  in  1818,  became  his  successor  over 
Brattle-Btreet  Church,  during  which  period  he  wrote  the  invincible 
Defisooe  of  Christianitjr,  in  repl/  to  the  noted  George  B.  Englishi  a 
deistical  writer.    The  popularity  of  Mr.  Everett  was  unbounded,  dorinf 
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The  Bon.  Judge  Stovy,  who  attended  poUic  woohip  at  the  oa^ 
ilol,  in  Waahingtcin,  in  February,  1820,  to  hear  Edward  Emett,  tiMn 
on  a  Tiait  there,  when  he  deli?ered  hk  fiunoiu  aennon,  "  Brethren, 
the  time  is  ahort,"  rektea,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  that  he  omitted 
'^aome  paaaagea,  and  in  their  atead  introdaeed  beantifol  eztraota  from 
hia  aermon  on  the  fiitare  proapecta  of  Ameriea.  The  sermon  waa  truly 
qplendid,  and  waa  heard  with  a  breatUeaa  ailenoe.  Tbe  audience  wia 
very  large;  and,  being  in  that  magnificent  qiartment  of  the  Honae  of 
BepreaentatiTea,  it  had  vaat  efiect  I  aaw  Mr.  King,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Otia,  of  MaaaadinaettB,  there.  They  were  both  very  m«ch 
afected  with  Mr.  Ererett'a  aermon;  and  Mr.  Otia,  in  particular,  wept 
bitterly.  There  were  aome  very  touching  appeals  to  oar  most  delicate 
leelingB,  on  the  kes  g[  onr  friends.  Indeed,  Mr.  Everett  was  ahnoat 
vniTersafly  admired,  as  the  most  doqoent  of  preachers.  Mr.  King  told 
me  he  never  heard  a  discourse  so  fall  of  onctkm,  eloquence,  and  good 
taate." 

In  1815  Mr..  Everett  was  ajqpointed  the  professor  of  Greek  Liters- 
tore  in  Harvard  College,  which  station  he  occupied  until  1826.  Shortly 
after  hia  induction,  he  visited  Eurc^.  He  arrived  at  Liverpool  juat 
after  the  eacape  g[  Napoleon  bom  Elba,  and  waa  detained  in  London 
vntQ  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  From  thence  he  went,  by  the  way 
of  Hcdland,  to  Qottingen,  which  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  moat 
^tinguished  German  university.  He  resided  there  more  than  two 
years,  employed  in  the  study  of  those  branches  of  ancient  and  modem 
literatare  appropriate  to  his  new  sphere.  He  visited  Prossia,  Holland, 
and  many  of  the  Grerman  cities,  making  the  acquaintance  of  learned 
men  of  the  day.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1817-18  at  Paris,  employed 
in  literary  pursuits,  especially  in  the  study  of  the  modem  Greek.  In 
the  spring  of  1818  he  crossed  the  English  channel,  and  passed  several 
weeks  in  London,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  autumn  he 
returned  to  France,  and  travelled  through  Switzerland  on  the  way  to 
Italy.  He  passed  the  winter  in  Rome,  giving  his  mind  to  ancient  lit- 
erature and  antiquities,  enjoying  constant  access  to  the  library  of  the 
Vatican,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Canova,  then  occupied  on 
tbe  statue  of  Washington.  Gren.  Theodore  Lyman  was  his  fellow- 
traveller,  during  most  of  the  tour  after  leaving  Germany.  They  went 
in  company  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece,  and  were  kindly  received 
at  Yanina  by  Ali  Pacha,  to  whom  Mr.  Everett  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Lord  Bynm.    After  luxuriating  in  the  enchantmenta 
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of  Greeee,  they  visited  the  plain  of  Troy,  CJonstantinople,  and  Adrian- 
€ple;  crossed  the  Balkan,  near  the  rood  afterwards  taken  by  the  Boi- 
flu  army,  and  then  proceeded,  through  Wallaohia  and  Hungary,  to 
Yiauia,  to  Paris  and  London,  returning  to  the  United  States  after  an 
abaenoe  of  nearly  five  years.    ' 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  tour  over  Europe,  Mr.  Everett 
rked,  in  an  oration:  ''For  myself,  I  can  truly  say  that,  after  my 
land,  I  feel  a  reverence  for  that  of  my  &thers.  The  pride  I 
in  my  own  country  makes  me  respect  that  from  which  we  arc 
■prongs  In  touching  Uie  soil  of  England,  I  seem  to  return,  like  a 
dMoendant,  to  the  old  fiunily  seat, — to  come  back  to  the  abode  of  an 
i^ed  and  venerable  parent  I  acknowledge  this  great  consanguinity 
«f  Bations.  The  sound  of  my  native  language,  beyond  the  sea,  is  a 
■maic  to  my  ear,  beyond  the  richest  strains  of  Tuscan  softness  or  Caa- 
tiKan  majesty.  I  am  not  yet  in  a  land  of  strangers,  while  surrounded 
by  the  manners,  the  habits  and  institutions,  under  which  I  have  been 
hnm^t  up.  I  wander,  delighted,  through  a  thousand  scenes,  which 
file  historians  and  the  poets  have  made  ^uouliar  to  us, — of  which  the 
HMOMS  are  interwoven  with  our  earliest  associations.  I  tread  with  rev- 
erence the  spots  where  I  can  retrace  the  fix>tsteps  of  our  suflforing 
frthers.  The  pleasant  land  of  their  birth  has  a  claim  on  my  heart 
II  aeems  to  me  a  classic, — yea,  a  holy  land, —  rich  in  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  good,  the  champions  and  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  the 
exiled  heralds  of  truth ;  and  richer,  as  the  parent  of  this  luid  of 
promise  in  the  west" 

He  resumed  the  duties  of  the  professorship  at  Cambridge,  and 
eogiged  also  in  the  editorial  care  (^  the  North  American  Beview,  whidi 
ke  conducted  until  1824.  It  became  the  great  periodical  of  the  nation. 
Hia  vigorous  contributions,  on  various  important  questions  connected 
with  the  literature,  history,  public  policy  and  foreign  relations  of  the 
eoontry,  identify  his  character  with  our  national  history.  In  May  8, 
1822,  Mr.  Everett  was  nuurried,  by  Bev.  Nathaniel  L.  Frotliingham, 
le  Charlotte  Chray,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Peter  C.  Brooks. 

The  fiuooe  of  Edward  Everett,  as  a  scholar,  runs  back  to  his  boyish 
days.  It  was,  however,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  at  Cambridge, 
im  1824,  remarics  Professor  Felton, — from  whose  article  in  the  North 
American  Beriew  we  have  mainly  condensed  this  rektion,—  that  placed 
kim  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators  who 
had  ever  appeared  in  Americai    The  occasion  was  a  singularly  happy 
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one, —  the  viflit  of  Gen.  La&yette,  in  Us  old  age,  to  the  eomttjjwhom 
Vbeirties  he  had  bravely  fimght  for  in  the  chivahrona  days  of  hia  joaA. 
The  ardent,  enthuaiaatic,  and  onanimooa  weloome,  whicfa  rang  finom  ei^ 
toeity,a8the  noble  and  heroiedd  man  moved  on  through  the  mnooBBtm 
stages  of  his  great  ovation;  the  ezciteident  of  the  throogbg  multitade% 
of  the  deaoendanta  of  hia  eompaniona  in  anna,  who  poured  out  from 
hamlet  >and  village,  and  town  and  dty,  to  meet  him,  to  foUow  him,  la 
listen  to  his  words,  to  gaie  apon  his  friendly  and  veneraUe  oonnlenaMBi 
and  to  bless  him  with  the  warm  benedicticmsof  follandgratefrLlliearla; 
— all  these  inspiring  eircomatances  had  spread  a&stal  joy,  imoTamplaii 
in  the  history  of  the  oountry,  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  icaponi 
to  the  inspired  voices  of  eloquent  speakers, — to  beat  in  full  acoordbiioa 
with  the  thrilling  memories  of  the  past, —  to  awell  with  the  eznlting 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  immense  multitude  who  were  present 
in  Cambridge  on  that  anniversary  will  never  forget  the  deep  interest 
of  the  occasion.  The  plaudits  and  0(mgratulati<ms  were  raptarois, 
as  they  received  among  them  the  bdoved  guest  of  the  natioii,  and 
breathless  and  absorbing  wa%the  attention  with  which  they  listened  to 
the  discourse  of  Mr.  Everett,  as  it  reached,  with  its  rioh  harmoniea,  tiie 
remotest  parts  of  the  old  church,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
eager  and  expectant  throngs.  The  old-foshioned  square  pews  were 
filled,  and  every  inch  of  spaoa  on  the  top  of  the  narrow  railing  whidi 
encloses  them  was  occupied  by  persons  who,  unable  to  find  seats  or 
standing-places,  remained  perched  upon  these  sharp  edges,  hour  after 
hour,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  discomfort  of  their  uncertain  elevation. 
Mr.  Everett's  subject  was  fortunately  chosen  for  such  an  assembly  of 
lettered  men,  and  fell  in  admirably  with  the  joyous  and  trium[4iant 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  redolent  of  the  most  refined  scholarship, 
—  the  most  exquisite  learning,  drawn  from  the  highest  fountains  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  earnest  plea  of  a  republican  scholar,  in  defence 
of  republican  institutions  in  their  bearing  upon  the  cultivation  of  let- 
ters and  science.  The  argument  was  conducted  with  consummate  abQ- 
ity  and  taste.  None  left  that  assembly  without  having  their  confidence 
in  the  intellectual  destinies  of  their  country  increased  by  its  close 
reasoning  and  glowing  appeals.  The  orator  was  then  in  his  early 
manhood,  with  the  fresh  de?r8  of  youth  still  lingering  about  him.  Most 
of  the  audience  had  never  listened  to  his  voice  or  looked  upon  hia 
countenance  before,  though  his  literary  renown  had  already  filled  the 
bnd ;  and  the  music  of  his  speech  came  upon  them  with  the  e%ct  of 
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»4elidoi»iiOTeIt7.  To  man j  of  them  itbb  given,  on  that  day,  the  first 
tonoeption  of  ehsBical  oratory,—  those  triumphs  achieved  by  the  com'- 
UMtioQ  of  the  gifts  of  genius  with  matured  and  profound  studies,  and 
villi  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  a  careful  training  in 
the  practice  of  the  art ;  employed  upon  subjects  of  deep  and  immediate 
nmoem  to  the  hearers,  and  holding  undivided  possession  of  the  soul, 
nfcile  tasking  all  the  mental  energies  of  the  speaker.    So  Demosthenes 

the  passions  and  swayed  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  assemblies, 
ik  addressed  to  them,  firom  the  Bema,  those  carefully  meditated  on^ 
by  whidi,  year  after  year,  he  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Athenian 
itiiiiiMMmmillh  So  Cicero  compelled  the  feelings  of  the  surging  mul- 
lihidsi  of  the  Roman  forum  to  obey  the  movements  of  his  eloquence, 
m  Ae  mi^ty  ocean  tides  follow  the  path  of  the  serene  orb  of  heaven, 

attraction  nature  forbids  them  to  resist 
When  President  Jackson  visited  Bunker  Hill,  June  26, 1888,  he 
coodueted  to  a  raised  platform  near  the  monument,  where  he  was 
mUnued  by  Edward  Everett  in  an  eloquent  congratulatory  speech,  when 
tha  president  made  a  pertinent  reply;  and  was  then  presented  with  a  box 

from  the  timber  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  contain- 
*' A  grape-shot  dug  up  from  the  sod  beneath  our  feet,"  says  Ever- 
ell»  ''  and  a  cannon-ball  from  the  battle-field  of  New  Orleans,  brou^t 
ftom  the  enclosure  within  which  your  head-quarters  were  established. 
nay  are  preserved  in  one  casket ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
ClMrVntfiwn,  I  now  present  them  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
peqietoate  in  your  mind  an  acceptable  association  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1775,  and  the  8th  of  January,  1815, —  the  dates  of  the  first  and  last 
battlea  fought  under  the  American  standard.  The  spot  on  which  we 
an  galiiered  is  not  the  place  for  adulation.  Standing  over  the  ashes 
of  nen  who  died  for  liberty,  we  can  speak  no  language  but  that  of 
freemen.  In  an  address  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
dbva  is  no  room  for  one  word  of  compliment  or  flattery.  But  with 
patefiil  remembrance  of  your  services  to  the  country, —  with  becoming 
for  your  station,  the  most  exalted  on  earth, —  and  with  unan- 

approbation  of  the  firm,  resolute  and  patriotic  stand,  which  you 
I,  in  the  late  alarming  crisis  of  aflbirs,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
htffj  Union  under  one  constitutional  head,  for  the  establishment  of 
ivhidi  those  streets  were  wrapped  in  fire  and  this  hill  was  drenched  in 
Hood, —  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  Bunker 
fiOLL! "    On  the  deceaae  of  Pkeaident  Jackson,  the  above-mentioned 
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OMket  passed,  by  bequest,  into  the  hands  of  Nicholas  P.  Trist^  te- 
merly  oonsol  at  Havana,  who  disposed  of  the  same  to  BoweB  4 
McNamee,  silk  merchants,  of  New  York,  by  whom  it  was  proocnted 
to  11  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Deoember,  1851,  when  on  his 
fkit  to  the  United  States. 

The  apostro{Ae  of  Mr.  E?erett  to  La&jette,  in  his  oratioii,  wis 
equal  in  eflfect,  periiaps,  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  ancient  or  modem 
oratory,  and  the  whole  production  is  a  most  beautiful  and  schdaily 
|dea  for  letters  in  republican  States.  Between  this  and  the  speech  on 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  lastspeech  contained  in  the  collection  of  Ifr. 
Byerett's  orations  published  in  1850,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  whieh  fimns 
a  fitting  close  of  religions  solemnity,  to  the  manifold  strains  that  fill 
the  intervening  periods  with  their  rich  enchantments,  we  have  had 
firom  his  lips  a  series  of  orations,  discourses,  addresses  and  speeches,  om 
a  remarkable  variety  of  occasions  and  topics,  finr  a  peculiar  variety  of 
objects,  in  diflferent  countries  and  many  places.  He  has  given  the  peo- 
ple elaborate  literary  orations,  delivered  before  college  and  other  soci- 
eties ;  dinourses  in  comm^VDoration  of  the  founding  of  our  New  Eng- 
land institutions ;  orations  for  apniversary  celebrations  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Bevolution ;  fourth  of  July  orations ;  eulogies  on  illoa- 
trious  patriots,  as  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jeflbrson,  Franklin,  Lafiiy* 
ette,  and  Adams  the  younger;  lyceum  lectures;  speeches  at  puUie 
dinners,  and  other  fiastivals ;  temperance  addresses ;  the  like  for  char- 
itable, literary,  agricultural  and  scientific  institutions,  and  legislative 
committees, —  extending,  in  all  that  are  printed  in  a  connected  form,  to 
the  number  of  eighty-one ;  a  third  more  than  Demosthenes  wrote  in 
his  whole  life,  and  nearly  as  many  as  are  extant  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  together, —  much  exceeding,  with  (me  exception,  the  productions 
of  any  other  political  orator  in  our  republic.  The  number  of  orations 
and  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  published  in  a  connected  form,  is 
eighty-five.  This  refers,  however,  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Webster's 
speeches  in  three  volumes.  The  recent  edition  is  in  six  volumes,  and 
the  number  of  speeches  contained  in  them  is  proportionably  greater. 
As  regards  orations  alone,  Everett  has  pronounced  more  than  any  other 
man. 

When  the  representative  of  Middlesex,  Hon.  Timothy  Fuller, 
declined  another  election  to  Congress,  in  1824,  Mr.  Everett  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  succession.  It  was  his  intention  to  retain  his  station  in 
Harvard  College,  as  did  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  filled  the  professor- 
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lUp  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  whibt  in  die  United  States  Senate.  He 
jraa  elected  by  a  handsome  nugority;  bat  it  was  decided  by  the  cor- 
INVaticm  of  the  college  that  his  station  was  vacated  by  accepting  a  seat 
JH  Congress.  In  December,  1825,  he  found  himself  at  the  capital,  in 
a  new  sphere  of  life,  in  which  he  engaged  for  ten  years,  devoting  him- 
jislf,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  committee-room,  to  the  discharge  of  the 
fsUic  business  and  the  performance  of  the  duties  especially  assigned  to 
yiuL  Daring  his  whole  term  of  service  in  Congress,  he  was  on  the 
fOBunittee  on  foreign  aflSiirs,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  was  its  chair- 
Hpn.  His  political  career  in  Congress  was  highly  important  to  the 
pnAlic  interests ;  and  the  last  act  of  Mr.  Everett  was  in  furnishing  the 
anority  report  of  this  committee,  on  the  French  controversy,  in  1885. 
Jffis  speech  on  that  subject  is  said  to  have  been  commended  by  Loois 
miippe,  in  the  highest  terms.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  withdrew 
ftoB  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

lir.  Everett  was  a  beautiful  specimen  in  Congress  of  what  a  politician 
■fconlii  be ;  for  he  never  descended  to  personal  invective,  in  contending 
'WfAi  political  adversaries,  ever  observing  a  dignified  and  minly  inde- 

ince,  in  a  generous  spirit;  and,  of  consequence,  impassioned  8ar> 

was  never  heaped  upon  him.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  asserted, 
fl^  no  eminent  statesman  among  us  has  more  clearly  escaped  the 
ihifts  of  passionate  partisans  than  our  own  Edward  Everett. 

In  the  year  1884  Mr.  Everett  pronounced  the  eulogy  on  Lafiqf* 

for  Uie  young  men  of  Boston.  Its  peroraticm  is  remarkably 
ive.  The  portrait  of  Washington  on  the  western  wall  of  Fan- 
mSl  Ball,  where  it  was  delivered,  illustrates  some  of  the  allusions. 
After  remarking  that  the  great  principle  of  the  Revolutionary  fiuhers 
lad  the  Pilgrims — the  love  of  liberty  protected  by  law  —  was  the  rule 
iflA&yetto  in  his  political  course,  he  makes  past  history,  and  the  asso- 
^lutiotm  of  the  old  cradle  of  liberty,  and  the  memorial  rites  in  whidi 
iksj  are  engaged,  repeat  the  monition :    ''  Blood  which  our  &then 

cry  from  the  ground !  Echoing  arches  of  this  renowned  hall, 
back  the  voices  of  other  days !  Glorious  Washington,  break 
IIm  kng  ailence  of  that  votive  canvas !  Speak,  speak,  marble  lips ! 
<—  (alluding  to  the  bust  of  La&yette,  on  the  platform)  —  teach  us  the 
lave  of  Uberty  protected  by  law ! " 

,  Xhe  patriotic  tendencies  of  Edward  Everett's  mind  have  been  thus 
Anraoterized  by  our  own  classic  Hillard,-in  language  well  worthy  the 
irigeet     ''  His  mind,"  says  Hillard,  '^  is  not  moved  in  remote  regi<ms 
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which  Ik  in  thst  soft,  ideal:  li^t,  bo  detf  to  tfa^  inteQeetoal  vohptimrf. 
He  has  not  fAronkfiom  the  homdy  earth,  and  the  0^  BnnkiBr 

HiU  has  been  to  him  a  more  magic  irovd  than  Haimthon.  His  learn- 
ing has  borne  a  (ffactical  stamp.  The  stream  of  living  life  has  flowed 
throng  his  mind,  and  made  it  prodnctive  of  ridi  harvests  as  the  tittieli 
have  need  o£  To  make  the  history  of  his  conntiy  attractive,  tb 
inspire  a  deep  yeneration  for  its  great  men,  to  develq>  its  industrial 
resources,  to  draw  firom  the  past  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the  fatnre, 
to  awaken  a  thoughtful  and  generous  patriotism,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  to  native  virtues  and  homebom  worth,  to  teach  bur 
young  men  that  lives  better  than  Plutarch's  are  lying  at  their  feet, — 
these  are  the  ends  to  which  his  powers  and  his  attainments  have  been 
deyoted ;  and,  as  the  ends  were  noble,  so  has  his  success  been  triumph- 
ant" As  waS'Said  by  Ben  Jonson  of  Bacon,  so  captivating  vras  hk 
eloquence,  "  the  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end." 

Gov.  Everett  was  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  eduoa* 
tion  among  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  felhers,  and  rose  above  the 
strong  current  of  opposition.  The  Christian  Examiner,  in  an  artide 
on  this  subject,  thus  emphasises :  '^  The  value  of  the  services  of  Got. 
Everett,  under  these  disadvantageous  and  perplexing  circumstances^ 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  He  wrote  the  several  annual  reports  of  the 
board ;  and,  as  chairman  of  most  of  the  sub-committees,  he  also  dis- 
charged a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  bore  the  constant  burden  of 
responsible  care.  His  inde&tigable  fidelity,  his  conscientious  and 
enlightened  prudence,  his  extraordinary  discretion  as  a  statesman,  and 
his  profound  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  were  what  the  crisis  absolutely 
needed.  While  justice  to  the  secretary  demands  the  tribute  which  we 
are  about  to  render,  it  also  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that  no  other 
hand,  perhaps,  than  that  which  then  held  the  helm  of  State,  could  have 
safely  piloted  the  little  bark  through  the  rough  sea  of  jealousy  and 
opposition."  In  relation  to  the  indomitable  coadjutor  of  Got.  Everett 
in  the  reform,  the  governor  himself  once  generously  remarked :  "  I 
honor;  beyond  all  common  names  of  respect,  the  distinguished  gentle* 
man — Horace  Mann  —  who  for  twelve  years  has  devoted  the  indomi- 
table energy  of  his  character  to  this  noble  cause.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered till  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  forgotten,  as  one  of  her  greatest 
benefactors.  I  reflect,  with  satis&ction,  that  the  Board  of  Education 
was  established  on  a  recommendation  which  I  had  the  h<mor  to  suhniit 
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1%  Ihe  LegisUture;  and  that  I  had  the  priyilege  of  codperating  in  its 
.ticm,  in  the  choioe  of  its  secretary,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  under  its  patronage,  and  in  the  other  measures  which 
^pllrrid  its  opening  career."  Of  the  Western  Railroad  he  otisenred, 
1^1885,  "  that  next  to  the  great  questions  of  liberty  and  independ- 
the  doors  of  Faneuil  Hall  were  never  thrown  open  on  an  occa- 
of  greater  moment  to  the  people  of  the  dty  and  the  State." 
^We  find  in  the  MenKnrs  of  Hon.  Judge  Story  the  following  trib- 
1^9  to  Qor.  Everett,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  dated  May  80, 
l§lHfi ;  but  we  must  take  exception  to  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Everett 
l«B  not  fiumished  ''  a  great  work  for  posterity." 
.|.,^' When  I  look  back  upon  your  administration,  I  do  it  with  feelings 
iftJoi^  pride  and  unmixed  pleasure.  It  was  all  I  could  have  wished. 
Ultiris  wise  and  patriotic,  guided  by  the  right  spirit  and*  the  right  prin- 
^fjb^  and  conducted  with  a  deep  regard  for  morals  and  justice,  and 
nsflnitely  removed  above  the  injustice  and  the  follies  of  mere  party.  It 
HP:  just  such  as  a  Christian  magistrate  ought  to  pursue,  and  a  Chris- 
||g|  peqple  feel  a  pride  in  supporting.  To  have  a  scholar  and  a  gen* 
second  to  none  among  us  in  all  the  attributes  of  taste  and 
and  learning,  our  governor,  was  to  me,  I  confess,  a  source  of 
To  see  him  rejected  by  the  people,  when  his  fame  had 
Msmmg  their  beet  possessions,  was  to  me  a  startling  proof  of 
jBrail  and  unsteady  judgments,  and  a  lesson  of  the  gratitude  of 
which  has  come  over  my  heart  with  many  saddened  thoughts 
our  future  prospects.  You  can  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
4ttlus ;  but  we  have  much  for  lamentation  and  bitter  sorrow. 
vi^Jf J  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  say  one  w(Hrd  more  respecting  yourself. 
ifm  liave,  I  trust,  many  years  before  you  of  health  and  labor.  What 
li  imm  is,  that,  in  addition  to  the  many  beautiful  —  ay,  exquisitely 
IfMlifiil^^  specimens  of  your  genius,  which  we  have  had  upon  occa- 
topics,  yon  would  now  meditate  some  great  work  for  posterity, 
shall  make  you  known  and  felt  through  all  time,  as  we  your 
now  know  and  esteem  you.  This  should  be  the  crown- 
iqffiitiire  purpose  of  your  life.  Sat  verbum  sapient L  If  I  should 
to  see  it,  I  should  hail  it  with  the  highest  pleasure.  If  I  am  dead, 
nmember  that  it  was  one  of  the  thoughts  which  clung  most 
to  me  to  the  very  last" 
iJcAmng  the  subjects  of  great  public  interest  to  which  Mr.  Everett 
^tiifoliri  hii  attantioBi  agnonHura  holds  a  large  shaxe.    In  one  of 
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speeches,  deliyered  at  Dedhain,  after  aUndiiig  to  the  dispositioii  of 
settlers,  in  a  new  country,  to  destroy  trees,  when  they  should  proteot ' 
and  propagate  them,  he  remarks  *  ''  There  are,  in  the  interior  of  New 
England,  a  great  many  noble  trees,  planted  eighty  dt  one  hundred 
years  ago;  and  most  certainly  nothing  grows  out  of  the  earth,  and  man 
can  put  nothing  upon  it,  so  beautifuL    I  hope,  my  friends,  we  shall" 
let  our  children  and  grandchildren  enjoy  the  great  comfinrt  tobedermd 
from  this  source.    Sir  Walter  Scott  represents  one  of  his  characters  as 
saying  that  his  fiither  used  to  tell  him  to  be  always  putting  down  a  tree; ' 
'  It  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  you  are  sleepmg.'    It  will  be  grow- 
ing, sir,  when  we  are  sleeping  to  wake  no  more.    The  acorn  which  you 
cover  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth,  the  seedling  elm  which  you 
rescue  in  your  garden  from  the  spade,  will  outliye  half  a  dosBen  of  our 
generations.     Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  natural  foresight  of  fha 
continued  existence  of  man,  that '  men  planted  trees  which  were  a  bes* 
efit  to  a  coming  generation.'    Yes,  sir ;  and  if  every  man,  before  he 
goes  hence,  would  but  take  care  to  leave  one  good  oak  or  elm  behind' 
him,  he  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.    EBs  children  and  grandchildren' 
woukl  bless  his  memory." 

The  conception  of  Cicero,  that  men  planted  trees  that  were  to  be  a 
benefit  to  coming  generations,  reminds  one  of  an  impressive  incident 
regarding  James  Otis,  the  great  patriot,  which  occurred  at  Andover,  a' 
few  weeks  before  his  sudden  death.  One  morning,  when  he  gave  indi* 
cations  of  being  strongly  agitated,  Otis  took  a  hatchet  and  went  to  a 
copse  of  pines,  standing  on  a  rising  ground  a  few  yards  from  the  houaei 
and  passed  all  the  forenoon  in  trimming  away  the  lower  branches  of  the 
wood.  When  Mr.  Osgood,  with  whom  Otis  resided,  came  to  invite  him 
to  dinner,  he  said,  with  great  earnestness,  ''  Osgood,  if  I  die  while  I 
am  in  your  house,  I  charge  you  to  have  me  buried  under  these  trees ; " 
and  then  added,  with  a  little  touch  of  humor  that  shone  forth  like  a 
bright  gleam  in  a  tempestuous  sky,  "  you  know  my  grave  would  over- 
look all  your  fields,  and  I  could  have  an  eye  upon  the  boys,  and  see  if 
they  minded  their  work."  May  the  young  students  and  laborers  of 
Andover  be  incited  to  perseverance,  when  they  view  the  trees  around 
Otis'  burial-place,  and  imagine  his  eye  upon  them  ! 

Mr.  Everett  was  chosen  (Jovemor  of  Massachusetts  in  1885,  and  for 
three  succeeding  terms ;  and  was  followed  by  Judge  Morton,  in  1840, 
who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  He  labored  assiduously 
for  the  moral,  commeraal  and  political  interests  of  the  State,  espeoally 
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g  the  noble  objects  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Westeni 
d. 

smbarked  for  Europe  in  Jnne,  1840,  paaenng  the  snnuner  in 
and  the  noceeding  year  in  Florence.  It  is  related  that,  pre- 
)  the  departure  of  Mr.  Everett  from  Boston,  when  present  at 
Ic  dinner,  Hon.  Judge  Story  gave  as  a  sentiment,  '^  Learnings 
and  eloquence,  are  sure  to  be  welcome  where  Ever-ett  goes.'' 
ich,  Mr.  Everett  promptly  gave,  ''  Law,  Equity  and  Jurispm- 
All  their  efforts  to  rise  will  never  be  able  to  get  above  one 
'  On  the  recall  of  Andrew  Stevenson,  the  piinister  to  the 
f  St  James,  in  1841,  Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  his  successor, 
be  remamed  until  the  accession  of  President  Polk,  when  he  was 
led  by  Louis  McLane.  As  minister  to  the  most  important 
in  the  world,  he  acquitted  himself  with  an  ability  and  dignity 
bcmorable  to  his  exalted  station. 

arrived  in  London,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission,  at 
se  of  the  year  1841.  Among  the  great  questions,  remarks  the 
Eteview,  '^  which  were  at  that  time  open  between  the  two  coun- 
rere,  the  north-eastern  boundary,  the  aflair  of  Mr.  McLeod,  and 
sure  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  course 
r  months,  the  aflBiir  of  the  Creole  followed,  to  which  were  soon 
Oregon  and  Texas.  His  position  must  have  been  rendered 
ifficult  by  the  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in  the  depart- 
t  home.  Between  Mr.  Webster,  who  retired  in  the  spring  of 
ind  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  came  in  with  Mr.  Polk  in  1845,  it  waa 
dy  succesedvely,  by  Messrs.  Legar^,  Upshur,  and  Calhoun.  - 
in  these  gentiemen  Mr.  Everett  received  marks  of  approbation 
ifidence.  *  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

le  congressional  documents  are  the  only  sources  open  to  the 
from  which  may  be  learned  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  , 
rorott  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Among  these  were  several 
for  the  seizure  of  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  large 
Is  of  American  dtizena  for  duties  levied  contrary  to  the  com- 
i  trea^  between  the  two  countries.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
rerett  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  daims, 
jposed  the  principle  of  offset,  on  which  they  were,  soon  after  tba 
r  his  missioo,  liquidated  and  paid.  He  obtained  for  our  fisher^ 
e  rij^t  of  taking  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  had  beoi  a 
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rabject  of  initation  and  ocmtroTeny  between  tbem  and  liba  profhwiil 
antfiorities  for  thirty  years.  He  procured,  at  difirent  timet,  ikm 
release  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  Msgridei 
AmeriGans  who  had  embarked  in  the  Canadian  rebeUiHi  cl  188&  il 
will  be  remembered,  however,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ilHtm 
small  part  only  of  his  ccNnespoDd^aoe  has  beeo  faroogbt  beiore  ikm 
pabUc." 

He  returned  to  Boston  in  the  aatomn  cl  1846.  President  Qsdnqy 
having  previously  resigned  the  care  of  Harvard  University,  die  ftiends 
of  that  institution  united  in  the  request  that  Mr.  Everett  would  aeosfft 
the  presidency.  He  was  inaugurated  to  this  important  station  April 
80, 1846,  when  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winihrop  gave  this  sentiment,  ml 
the  public  dinner :  ^'  This  occasion,  which  witnesses  the  ennsenrstisa 
of  the  highest  genius  of  our  country  to  its  noblest  service.  Pkesidsili 
Everett  continued  closely  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  Harvard  Od* 
lege,  until  he  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  ret^  tbe 
oflSce ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Jared  Sparks,  June  20, 1849. 

He  has  been,  for  several  years,  president  of  the  American  Aniignsp 
rian  Society,  vice-president  of  the  Amerioan  Academy  of  Arte  wad 
Sciences,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical,  New  Yoric  His- 
torical, and  New  England  Historical  Glenealogic  Societies,  and  of  As 
Antiquarian,  Geographical,  and  A|pncultural  Societies,  ai  Oiesl 
Britain. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  this  prince  of  orators,  that,  as  long  as  dear 
and  logical  reasoning  wins  the  assent  o{  the  understanding,  as  long 
as  true  eloquence  stirs  the  blood,  as  bug  as  ease  and  grace  of  style 
approve  themselves  to  the  taste,  so  long  will  the  compositioos  of 
Edward  Everett  be  read  and  admired.  He  is,  essentially,  a  rhetor- 
ician, and,  unless  France  may  furnish  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  most 
accomplished  living.  Whatever  is  requisite  for  rhetorical  success,  Mr. 
Everett  possesses.  To  the  most  varied  culture,  he  adds  an  immAnifn 
and  various  learning,  a  memory  equally  retentive  and  prompt,  greet 
fiu)ility  and  felicity  of  expression,  a  ready  power  of  association,  and  a 
wit  and  humor  which  seem  always  to  be  ready  when  the  occasion 
calls  for  them.  No  knight  rode  in  the  tournament  arrayed  in  moie 
glittering  armor,  continues  a  reviewer,  or  more  dexterous  in  the  use  ef 
his  weapons.  He  has  enough  of  imagination ;  he  has  the  qaiak  and 
kindling  sensibilities  without  which  there  is  no  eloquence;  and, above 
all,  he  shows  a  wonderfully  quick  perception  of  the  state  of  mind  in 
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wbom  be  addresses.  He  seems  to  have  more  than  a*d(HiI4A 
of  nenres  in  his  fingers'  ends.  If  there  be  truth  in  animal  magn 
be  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  impressible.  He  possesses  thaf^ 
of  charms,  an  exquisite  Toioe, — round,  swelling,  full  of  melody,; 
pHrtienlarly  emotional ;  naturally  grave,  and  with  a  touch  ahi^t  of, 
■UtBchoiy  in  some  of  its  cadences,  but,  like  all  such  emotional  voices, 
■Ininbly  suited  to  the  expression  of  humor,  and  of  rising  .fiom  a 
pathos  into  the  most  stirring,  thrilling  and  triumphant  itpnes^ 
is  such  harmony  betwe^  thou^t  and  style,  manner  and  VYMce,! 
each  gives  fi>roe  to  the  other,  vai  all  unite  in  one  eflfeot.on  thQ 


b'  We  know  not  how  so  well  to  compress  a  view  of  his  serrioes  an4 
ABMler,  as  in  the  com{»d[i^oaive  language  of  Daniel  Webster,,  at  thq 
Harfblk  Agricultural  Society's  first  anniversary  meeting :'  ^^W^  alt 
iber  him, — some  of  us  personally, —  myself,  certainly,  wi(i^  great 
in  his  deliberations  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  ;@tateS| 
iHiich  he  brought  such  a  degree  of  learning,  and  ability,  and  el(h 
as  few  equalled,  and  none  surpassed.  Headministered^*.after- 
HMi,  aatisfiustorily  to  bis  fellow-citizens,  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  thi| 
wealth.  He  then,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  country,  went 
He  was  deputed  to  represent  his  government  at  the  JUOst  im- 
it  court  of  Europe;  and  he  carried  thither  many  qualities,  inost of 
essential,  and  all  of  them  ornamental  and  useful,  to  fill  th^t  idgfi 
He  had  education  and  scholarship.  He  had  a  reputafion  at 
and  abroad.  More  than  all,  he  had  an  acquaintance  with  the 
^rikics  of  the  world,  with  the  law  of  this  country  and  of  nations,  witii 
Hie  history  and  policy  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  And  how  well 
qualities  enabled  him  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  literature  and 
r  of  his  native  land,  not  we  only,  but  all  the  country  and  all 
Ai  world  know.  He  has  performed  this  career,  and  is  yet  at  such  a 
pnod  of  life,  that  I  may  venture  something  upon  the  character  and 
privily  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  predict,  that  those  who  have 
him  long  and  know  him  now,  those  who  have  seen  him  and  see 
now,  dioae  who  have  heard  him  and  hear  him  now,  are  very  likely 
liilhink  that  his  country  has  demands  upon  him  for  future  efforts  in  its 


;; 


Li  additioQ  to  the  speeches  contained  in  the  two  volumes,  Mr. 
is  the  author  of  some  publications  which  have  appeared  sepa- 
iucfa  as  the  Defence  of  Christianity,  before  alluded  tPj.fn 
46* 
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>  ^m  Hie  Claime  of  Gitiieiift  of  the  Uiiijbed  SMet  oa  FcM«ft  €t«»* 
which  ori^nally  appeared  in  the  North  Amerioan  Braew; 
%£ift  «f  Genenl  Stark,  whkh  i^peaiB  as  the  fint  article  ua  Mr. 
9lliukit  library  of  American  Biography;  and  a  Biognqphieal  MeoMir 
#  Ifr.  Webetor,  forming  the  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  hai 
iM)i&  The  qwechea  and  reports  of  Mr.  Everett  in  Congreaa,  mni  iim 
el)^  poltical  sp&echea  and  writingi,  woaU  probably  fiirm  a  coHaelJM 
at higa^ as  that  of  his  misceUaneoQa  orations  and  apeechea.  Aboi^m 
articles  are  stated  to  have  been  written  by  him  in  tha  NioHft 
Be?iew,  and  many  in  oiher  joomals.  Ahqpewas 
\iiy  Judge  Story,  in  the  letter  above  cited,  that  Mr.  Everett 
iBTOli  himself  to  the  preparation  of  some  elaborate  work.  It  vonU 
e|fear»  ftom  the  following  paragri^  ii\  the  preface  to  the  coQactioii 
ef  his  enUions,  that  he  has  contemplated  anch  an  nndertiJdng : 

^It  k^  still  my  purpose,  should  my  health  permit,  to  oflfar  to  Hn 
friffii  iaittlgenoe  a  selection  from  a  large  number  of  articles  oontcik- 
qled  1^  me  to  tiie  North  American  Review,  and  from  the  speedier 
vepoflft  and  official  correspcmdenoe,  prepared  in  the  discharge  of  Iks 
ilrties  ef  tile  several  official  stations  which  I  have  had  the  h<mor  to  fil^ 
Sfthomsalid  abroad.  Nor  am  I  wholly  without  hq>e  that  I  shall  be 
ifek  ti>  OKeoate  the  more  arduous  project,  to  which  I  have  devoted  % 
(pad  diMt  of  time  for  many  years,  and  towards  which  I  have  coUeolaA 
aaaple  aeteriab, — that  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  modem  law  of 
nations^  miNre  especially  in  reference  to  those  questions  which  have  been 
cBscussed  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
riiwe  Ike  peace  of  1788." 


G^SORGE  STILLMAN  HILLARD. 

JULT  4,  1835.     lOR  THB  CITY  AITEHORinBB. 

*^lT*eann)t  be  denied  that  we  have  been,  for  some  time  past| 
tag  HMKftrent  to  the  celebration  of  this  day,"  says  Hillard.  ^'  It 
ODoe  hailed  — and  some  who  bear  me  can  remember  the  time-^wiA 
emotioiis  too  deep  for  words.  The  full  hearts  of  men  overflowed  in 
Ikeeopiens,.  gudiing  tears  of  childhood,  and  silentiy  went  up  to  heaven 
evlka  iringsof  praise.    Witii  their  own  sweat  ajod  their  own  blood 
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Mr 

dHf  badmoD  tiieir  iDhfifHaaeerof  peaee,  md  ibey  prind  it  aocwdiagly. 
Tbmg  imte  yet  fitdi  from  dw  gr«at  eTcnto  wfaic^  ire  redi  rf  as  eoU- 
matters  of  history.  The  storm  had  passed  by,  but  the  swell  of  (Im 
tsoabled  waters,  rismg  »  durk^-heaviiig  ridges,  yet  marked  its  dvalioD 
mleDce.  AH  things  thmi  wore  the  beauty  of  novelty,  and  teg 
had  not  dnlled  the  sense  of  enjoyment  The  gMm  lighl 
aad  glittering  dews  of  the  morning  were  above  and  avooad  then. 
The  wine  of  life  i^arkled  and  fiiamed  m  its  fresUy-pomred  cop;  !llM 
Ibtfily  form  of  liberty  —  to  ns  so  fimdliar — seemed  like  a  brig^ 
vniott,  newly  lighted  upon  this  orb,  from  the  starry  eoorts  of  heapMi ; 
«ad  men  hung,  with  the  rapture  ot  lovers,  upon  her  inspiring  g^MM 
and  her  animating  smiles.  But  a  half-eentury  has  voDed  by,  aoff  • 
new  generation  has  sprung  up,  wki»  seem  to  think  that  ^tisir  social  ani 
politieal  privileges  bekng  to  them  as  naturally  as  air  and  fight,  and 
refleot  as*  little  upon  the  way  in  which  they  came  by  thent  The  veij 
magnitude  of  our  blessings  makes  us  insensible  to  their  value,  as  till 
anoients  supposed  that  the  music  of  the  spheres  could  not  be  heaid^ 
fceeanse  it  wassoloud.  The  whole  thing  baa  become  to  us  an  old  story. 
We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Sevoity-siz,  and  of  the  times 
Aat  tried  men's  souls,  that  we  are  growing  weary  of  the  sound.  Ths 
same  feeling  which  made  the  Athenians  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  calM 
the  just,  makes  us  tired  of  hearing  this  eaHed  a  glorkras  anmversary; 
But  that  man  is  little  to  be  envied  who  cannot  disentanj^e  this  O0Q»- 
sioa  from  the  secondary  and  debasing  associations  which  cling  to  it^ — 
fimn  its  noise,  its  dust,  its  confrision,  its  dull  (Nwtions  and  vapid  tnaiti) 
— and,  ascending  at  once  into  a  higher  region  of  thought  and  freUag^ 
recognise  the  full,  unimpaired  force  of  that  grand  manifestation  of 
moral  power  which  has  consecrated  ^  day.  A  cold  indiflerenoe  ts 
diis  celebration  would,  in  itself,  be  a  sign  of  ominous  import  to  the  £» 
tunes  of  the  republic.  He  who  greets  the  li^t  of  this  morning  witt 
no  throb  of  generous  feeling  is  unw(»*thy  of  a  share  in  that  heritage 
of  glory  which  he  claims  by  ri^t  of  the  blood  which  flows  in  his 
degenerate  veins.  That  man,  had  he  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would 
most  surely  have  been  found  wanting  to  his  country,  in  her  hour  of 
agony  and  struggle.  Neither  with  tongue,  nor  purse,  nor  hand,  wooid 
he  have  aided  the  most  inspuing  cause  that  ever  appealed  toa  ma(^ 
nauimous  breast  The  same  cast  of  character  which  makes  one  inoan 
pable  of  feeling  an  absorbing  emotion,  makes  him  incapable  of  hevoii 
eftrls  aad  heroic  saswfi—K    Hs  iriio  oannot  foiget  himself  in  adsrii' 
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iiig  tnio  gr6atD6tB,  em  nerer  be  groat ;  and  tlie  power  of  jiiadj  appna* 
Athig  and  heartily  rovereneing  exalted  morit  is,  in  itself  an  nneqnnr^ 
oeal  sign  of  a  noble  natnro.'' 

George  Stillman.  Hillard  was  bom  at  Maclnas,  Ifaine,  Sept  23| 
1808.  His  moiher,  a  danghter  of  Gen.  StiDman,  died  when  ha 
was  an  inftnt  He  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1822.  Hia 
leminisoenoes  of  this  sdioolhonse,  when  it  was  demdished,  m  tfie  jear 
1844,  as  gifen  m  the  Boston  Book  of  18S0,  are  terj  impresshre. 
^  Certainly  there  were  no  intrinsic  charms  in  the  building  to  UHumcndi 
it  to  the  afleetionate  remembrances  of  the  boys.  There  never  was  any 
thing  more  bare,  more  tasteless,  more  nncoath,"  says  Mr.  Uillavd. 
*^  The  walls  were  the  blankest,  the  seats  the  lunrdest,  tiie  desks  Hie 
most  inconTenient,  that  ooald  be  imagined.  '  Going  out '  was  snxdi  m 
ftice !  It  was  only  exchanging  a  room  with  a  roof  for  one  Witfioiit^ 
and,  really,  not  big  enough  for  a  well-grown  boy  to  swing  a  kitten  in. 
Bnt  what  did  we  care  for  all  thb?  Yoath  and  hope,  and  li^  hearts, 
are  sach  mighty  magicnns!  How  they  gilded  and  colored  those 
walls !  What  more  than  regal  tapestry  tfiey  hong  round  their  naked 
desolation !  with  what  roses  they  empnrpled  that  dusty  floor !  wfcdk 
beanty  they  shed  aronnd  that  narrow  staircase ! "  After  enlarging  on 
flie  advantage  of  a  spacious  pnUic  schoolhoose,  and  the  fierce  democ- 
racy of  the  scholars,  Mr.  SUard  contmnes :  *'  There  is  no  better  illns- 
tration  of  Homer  than  the  daily  coarse  of  a  pnUic  school.  His  heroes 
are  grown-up  boys.  Like  them,  they  speak  out  the  whole  truth. 
Like  them,  they  call  names.  Like  them,  they  weep  honest  teare,  and 
laugh  hearty  laughs.  When  a  boy  chances  to  make  an  ass  of  himself, 
by  word  or  deed,  with  what  distinctness  is  the  fiict  communicated  to 
him  !  He  is  never  left  to  grope  his  way  by  inferences.  Would  that 
we  could  all  be  boys  again,  for  one  day !  What  fiices  we  should  see 
in  Court-street  and  State-street!  I  pass  daily,  in  the  streets,  some 
of  my  old  school-feUows.  To  me  they  are  always  boys.  I  see  the 
blooming  looks  of  childhood  through  those  strong  and  manly  lines. 
And  yet,  bow  many  are  changed !  Such  cold,  money-getting  eyes  are 
turned  upon  me !  fiome  have  protuberant  waistcoats,  and  are  growing 
almost  gouty.  Some  have  that  compressed  lip  and  furrowed  brow 
which  speak  of  suppressed  grief, — of  that  unspoken  sorrow  whose  dark- 
ling current  mines  away  the  heart  unseen.  Li  some,  the  natural  hea 
is  so  changed  that  it  looks  like  a  mask.  Some — many  —  are  unal- 
tered.   With  them,  ^  flavorof  youth  is  unimpaired.    Towards  Aem, 
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die  durk  doud  has  not  been  tarned.  With  them,  the  boy  has  flowed 
inlolhe  maa,  as  the  brook  expands  into  the  river.  As  I  pass  by  tbeae 
early  oompanioDB,  with  a  cold  nod  of  recognition,  I  have  often  bnged 
to  Mf  them,  and  say  to  them,  '  Tell  me,  in  ten  words,  yoar  history. 
Where  do  yon  feel  the  pinch  of  life  ? '  "  After  allusions  to  his  teacher 
Md  COTtain  &vorite  schoolmates,  Mr.  Hillard  writes  of  the  hi^ier 
•dvaolages  of  culture  now  enjoyed.  '^  We  were  compelled,"  says  he, 
**to  Sbdi  on  such  husks  as  the  Gloucester  Greek  Grammar,  Lem- 
pniMs  Dictionary,  and  a  Delphin  Yirgil,  with  an  oixh  meandering 
•long  the  margin,-^  things  now  as  much  out  of  date  as  wigs  and  three- 
hats.  I  hear  now  in  the  school  a  sound  of  '  logical  predi- 
/  as  strange  to  my  ears  as  nouns  and  verbs  were  to  Jack  Cade's. 
liiese  fine  lads  are  striding  after  us  with  seven-leagued  boots."  Mr. 
Hillard  entered  Harvard  College  in  1824,  and  to  his  latest  life  haa 
sever  fiirgotten  that  period  when,  with  heart  full  of  fear  and  satchel 
Ul  at  books,  he  went  to  be  examined  before  entering  college,  and 
Ibere  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  letters.    We  cannot  fiurbear  embody- 

B;  here  a  very  agreeable  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Hillard  in  regard  to 
ward  Everett,  who  was  a  professor  in  the  college  when  he  became  a 
•Indent  in  that  institution :  ^'  We  recall,  certainly  with  no  complacent 
of  superiority  for  the  odder  heart  of  manhood,  the  boyish  entha- 
with  which  we  ourselves  hung  upon  his  accents  in  those  days. 
He  seemed  to  express  and  embody  our  dreams  of  an  accomplished 
Mboiar  and  a  finished  man.  To  miss  hearing  him,  whenever  he 
•eddre«ed  the  public,  was  an  annoyance  which  rose  almost  to  the  dig- 
ahgr  of  a  misfortune.  And  to  this  day,  we  confess  an  incapacity  to 
mpfij  anything  like  an  impartial  judgment  to  his  earlier  discourses, 
teeaoao  they  are  so  indissolubly  associated  with  all  Uie  entrancemente 
end  illusions  of  youth.  The  fi:esh  gales  of  the  morning  blow  around 
Ml  we  read,  and  the  dew  of  hope  lies  bright  once  more  upon  the  untried 
world.  To  us,  there  are  words  between  the  lines.  Faces,  now  unknown 
en  earth,  throng  back  upon  us,  and  we  listen  again  to  voices  locked  in 
the  ragged  cell  of  death.  In  that  Nestor-like  disparaging  comparison, 
eo  apt  to  come  with  coming  years,  we  have  sometimes  asked  ourselves, 
not  merely  whether  there  was  any  one  now  capable  of  awakening  such 
entknaiasm  in  young  natures,  but  whether  the  feeling  still  survived, — 
iriiether  any  fiury  shapes  of  enchantment  yet  lingered  in  the  momiog 
twilight  of  life,  unscared  by  the  invading  blaxe  of  useful  knowledge." 
At »  colkge  exhibition,  in  1817,  Mr.  Hillard  delivered  an  oration  on  the 


MMler  of  Arts,  he  gafe  •nolher  oration,  on  tho  Dangen  to  wliiaii  Am 
Mmda  of  ToaDg  Men  in  o«r  oooiitrj  aro  eiqMMei.  fli|  vas  m  flfendeaft 
in  the  Law  SehocA  of  the  oollege  nntil  he  gradnated,  m  1882,  when  hm 
tmi  law  with  Chailai  P.  Gnrtis,  Esq.,  and  was  an  attorney  at  the  flefr 
Mi  bar.  Bfr.  Hillard  k  an  eminent  ooonaeUor.  In  1885  he  maniail 
Bnsan  T.,  daagfater  rf  the  hte  Jndge  Howe,  ci  Northampton.  In  1846 
he  was  eleoted  to  the  dty  Ooandl^of  whichheoontiniied  a  member  onlfl 
Jvly,  1847,  and  was  two  yean  its  president  He  has  been  a  repreaoafc 
liiTe  to  the  State  Legislatare,  and  was  eieeted  to  the  Senate  in  18Aa 

The  manly  and  deeided  oonrse  cl  Mr.  HiQard,  in  the  State  flenalai 
eKeited  fh»  Hon.  Daniel  Wdister,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  wnnn 
leqpoDse.  In  his  remarks  on  l^gidatife  instmotions  to  representativea 
inOongress,  Ifr.  Webster  made  a  happy  aUasion  to  Mr.  HOlard,  Manh 
T,  1850.  He  said  it  had  become  quite  toofiFeqnent  a  praetieefiir  Slasle 
Legislatiires  to  present  resolutaone  in  Ooi^gress  on  all  subjeets,  and  tn 
instruct  us  here  on  all  subjects.  '^  I  took  notice,  with  pleasure,"  aaid 
Mr.  Webster,  "  of  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  made  the  other  day,  in 
the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  bya  youngman  of  talent  and  of  charaol4| 
ftem  whom  the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained.  I  mean  Mr.  Hillaid. 
He  told  the  Senate  of  Masaadiusetts  that  he  would  Tote  finr  no  instmo- 
tions whatever,  to  be  forwarded  to  members  rf  Congress,  nor  for  any 
tesolutions  to  be  oflfored,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Massachusetts  as 
to  what  thdr  members  of  Congress  ought  to  do.  He  said  he  saw  no 
propriety  in  one  set  of  public  senrants  giving  instructions  and  reading 
lectures  to  anothw  set  of  public  servantB.  To  their  own  master  they 
must  stand  or  foil,  and  that  master  is  their  constituents."  Mr.  Webster 
Ihrther  remarked :  '^  If  the  questi(«  be  one  which  affects  her  interest, 
imd  at  the  same  time  aflfects  the  interests  of  all  other  States,  I  should 
iio  more  r^ard  her  political  wishes  or  instructions,  than  I  would  regard 
the  wishes  of  a  man  who  mi^t  appoint  me  an  arbiter  or  referee  to 
decide  some  important  private  right,  and  who  might  instruct  me  to 
decide  in  his  &y(Mr." 

A  journalist,  in  noticing  the  orati<xi  of  Mr.  Hillard  on  our  national 
independence,  remarks  that  '^  it  is  full  of  passages  of  the  highest  elo- 
quoice,  couched  in  language  of  a  Tyrian  dye."  The  clear  fountain  of 
such  a  mind  as  his  should  not  cease  to  pour  forth  copious  streams  for 
Intellectual  refreshment  Who  would  not  learn  a  lesson  from  hisbeau- 
tifU  Utdemml  of  <'A  Patch  on  both  Knees,  and  Gloves  on''?    He 
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iir^  purai  diiiirai  Bcholar,  rf  hk  generatioD,  in  the  Bostott  km 
WkOf  tlifti  has  beurdhis  public  lectures,  cea  ever  fiurget  his  silvery  ^110% 
jli  MsMioas  JBtonatioDS,  and  his  grscefal  manner?  He  is  psrfeU 
of  a  soft  and  beautiful  diction.  His  style  is  never  entai^gfed 
the  brambles  of  Carlyle,  whose  eooe&tric  language  and  figmt 
far  the  most  part,  as  thorns  to  good  taste ;  and  a  critic,  in  allwaft 
i»  Us  oration  on  the  BelatioBs  of  the  Poet  to  his  Age,  says  that  the 
MqaisitB  and  flowing  sentences  seem  allied  to  music,  and  toueh  thi 
MftVBid  sense,  as  well  as  stir  the  fiincy  and  excite  the  reflective  powem* 
Whal  Mr.  Hillard  felicitously  remarks  in  regard  to  the  oratioea  of 
JBdwaid  Everett,  may  be  justly  applied  to  his  own  productions :  ^  We 
da  Mi  find  in  them  careless  defects,  redeemed  by  careless  graces;  mr 
epigrammatic  pcnnt;  nor  that  picturesque  Mosaic  which  is  made  up  of 
Aipa  of  aphorisms  and  crystals  of  poetry ;  nor  those  terse  and  racy 
which  take  the  wings  of  proverbs  and  fly  over  tlie  h|nd  { 
those  inimitable  felicities  of  phrase,  which  dart  from  the  heart  of 
lightning  from  the  doud." 
Iha  introduction  and  notes  of  Mr.  Hillard  to  an  edition  of  tlie 
Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  in  five  volumes,  published  at 
Boston,  in  1889,  give  him  a  name  among  the  very  few  imperishaUa 
wiitoiB  of  New  England.  He  says  of  the  Faerie  Quecne  that  it  is  tki 
daljf^t  of  imaginative  youth,  and  of  men  who  have  preserved,  in  ma^ 
hood,  the  freshness  of  early  feeling,  and  ceased  not  to  reverenoe  Qm 
ill  jams  of  their  yoiith.  He  who,  at  forty,  reads  the  Faerie  Qneeoa 
-wMk  as  mudi  delight  as  at  twenty,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  wise  and  » 
Imppyman. 

Mr.  Hillard  is  author  of  a  Memoir  of  Henry  R.  Cleveland,  and  a 
Memoir  of  Capt  John  SmitL  His  twelve  admirable  lectures  for  the 
Lowell  Institute,  on  the  character  and  writings  of  John  Milton,  ahoali 
ka  paUished  in  a  permanent  form,  as  they  are  identified  with  Jiis 
litenry  history. 


JEROME  VAN  CR0WNIN6SHIELD  SMITH. 

JtJLT  4,  1835.    FDR  THE  PBOPLB  OF  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Was  bom  at  Conway,  N.  H.,  July  20, 1800,  and  was  son  <^  Rioll* 
aid  Ransom  Smith,  a  respectable  physician ;  and  his  mother  waa  Sacah 
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Cnnuniiigs,  of  HoUk,  N.  H.  Had  a  degree  from  Brown  J3iAv€aky, 
a  1818 ;  and  M.  D.  at  Williama  CoDege,  where,  m  1822,  be  wii 
elected  Profeesor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  the  medioal  depaii- 
ment,  leoated  at  Pittefield,  under  the  name  of  the  Berfahire  Medical 
iostitatkm,  whidi,  by  an  act  of  the  Legialatare,  became  an  independent 
faietitation.  He  married  Elin  Maria,  daughter  of  Sheriff  Henry  din- 
Ion  Brown,  of  Pittefidd,  Mass.  He  was  a  etadent  in  surgery  under 
the  eminent  Dr.  WilUam  IngaUe,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Smith  had  a  geuns 
for  statuary,  and  executed,  with  artistical  skill,  busts  of  Bishop  FHn- 
jpatriok,  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Bishop  Eastbum,  and  others. 

Dr.  Smith  established  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer,  in  quarto, 
and  yma  the  editor.  It  had  long  been  known  as  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  when  it  assumed  the  octavo  form.  He  was  its 
conductor  through  more  than  for^  Tolumes,  and  it  is  a  good  index  of 
his  mind.  He  prepared  valuable  notes  to  a  Bostmi  edition  of  Cooper's 
Surgery.  He  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  published  in  1825-26, —  an  excellent  local  historical 
chronicle,  scarcely  extant,  as  the  copies  were  mostly  destroyed  at  % 
great  fire  in  Court-street,  at  the  same  time  when  the  original  manu- 
script of  Grov.  Winthrop's  Journal  was  also  destroyed.  He  prepared  a 
History  of  the  American  Indians,  published  anonymously,  by  Clark. 
He  revised  an  English  reprint  of  the  Mother's  Medical  Guide,  witfi 
additions.  Dr.  Smith  was  author  of  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Econ- 
omy, Habits  and  Culture,  of  the  Honey-bee ;  and  of  the  Revelations 
of  Mrs.  Fox,  an  amusing  satire  on  Animal  Magnetism,  with  caricatores 
by  Johnston.  He  was  editor  of  six  volumes  of  Scientific  Tracts,  and 
of  Memoirs  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  first  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. One  of  his  best  productions  is  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Fishes  of  Massachusetts.  His  Class-book  of  Anatomy,  with  engrav- 
ings, exhibits  a  mind  well  furnished  with  elementary  science.  As 
editor  of  the  American  Medical  Pocket-book,  he  aided  medical  science. 
His  contributions  to  Bowen's  Picture  of  Boston  constitute  the  most 
valuable  part  of  that  work.  He  has  done  much  for  the  Boston  Alma- 
nac. Dr.  Smith  has  kept  a  diary  of  historical  and  general  information, 
regarding  Boston,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  record- 
ing facts  of  municipal  history  not  elsewhere  to  be  gathered.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  legacy  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Dr. 
Smith  has  been  a  man  of  untiring  industry. 

In  1826  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  the  Port  Physician  for  Boston,  in 
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wbioh  enpaoity  he  Tacdnsted  mom  penonB,  perhaps,  than  any  othe^ 
physkaan  in  New  England.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Leg- 
islfttnre,  and  succeeded  in  eflfocting  an  alien  law  regarding  foreign  pan* 
pers,  for  the  collection  of  a  capitation  tax  on  jforeigners  arri?iitg  at  any 
port  in  Massachusetts;  which  tax  was  devoted  to  defraying  the  ezpensea 
of  poor  and  sick  emigrants,  until  the  declaration  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  at  Washington,  deciding  that  the  collection  of  funds  was 
unconstitutional.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  a  useful  member  of  the  school 
committee,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1848  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  chairman  of  a  special  joint  com* 
mittee  on  alien  paupers.  He  prepared  a  statistical  document  on  the 
present  condition  and  future  influence  that  the  great  influx  of  tor^ 
eigners  is  destined  to  exercise  oyer  the  condition  of  our  country.  In 
tiie  same  year,  and  in  1852,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of 
Boston.  He  was  succeeded,  in  the  quarantine  department,  July  1849^ 
by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark.  No  man  has  been  more  &miliar  with  the 
nature  of  small-pox  and  kindred  loathsome  infections,  or  more  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  cause,  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Dr.  Smith  was  an  early  advocate  for  the  universal  introduction  of  pure 
water  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Masonic  Temple,  Feb.  5, 1884,  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  and  in  presence  of  the  city  authorities,  urgii^ 
reasons  why  pure  water  should  be  adopted  by  the  city,  and  proposing  a 
schedule  for  the  supply  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons  from  Jamaica 
Pond.  The  last,  and  not  least,  important  service  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  in 
the  gathering  of  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  great  hall  of  the 
Fitchburg  depot,  Nov.  7,  1849.  It  was  on  his  invitation  that  a  few 
friends  met  at  his  residence.  No.  12  Bowddn-street.  and  in  the  base- 
ment-room decided,  Oct.  9,  1848,  to  attempt  the  first  universal  gath- 
ering of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  a  State,  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  His  extensive  eru- 
dition, and  remarkably  bland  and  social  manners,  render  his  socie^ 
highly  captivating.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  made  the  tour  of  EurqM 
and  Asia,  and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  Boston  journals  during  his 
travels.     He  is  author  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

The  oration  of  Dr.  Smith  on  our  national  birthday  is  almost  the 
only  purely  historical  performance  in  this  collection.  It  relates  the 
ancient  history  of  Mattapan  Neck,  the  noble  feat  of  Washington  on  the 
heights  of  Dorchester,  and  its  annexation  to  Boston  by  the  annexation 
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tf  floudi  Botton  Bridge,  ift  1804.    Ha  nmwls  duit  the 
of  Boetoo,  and  tbe  political  ledMaptmi  of  Nordi  Ain^^ 
w^  lkx6bmteT  Bti^M. 

We  oumoi  lemgt  the  pleetnre  of  alladiiig  to  aa  iapraaaife  i 
llttt  ooooned  daring  the  delivery  of  Ihia  otatioiL  Themras 
m  the  aodieneo  a  YeneraUe  penon,  then  euppoaed  to  be  one  b«alrei 
jeara  of  age,  who  was  addreaaed  by  the  Ofator,  on  riaing  from  hia  wmM^ 
anpported  on  one  aide  by  CoL  Henry  Porfcitt,  and  by  Mq.  Betgamia 
Bnnell  on  the  other  ioide  oi  hinii  amid  the  whole  aadienoe,  atandii^ 
and  gaiing  with  intense  intereat  It  BppeBxei  afterwards,  howoreri 
that  the  aged  Teteran  had  mistaken  his  age;  as,  aoooirdmg  to  the 
Boston  records,  he  waa  bom  Angost  25,  1742,  bang  ninety*three 
years  of  age.  A  Memoir  of  George  Robert  Twelves  Hewes,  one  of  tfaa 
Boston  Tea  Party  of  1778,  was  published,  written  by  R  R  Thaoher. 
He  died  at  Little  Herkimer,  Herkimer  oounty,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5, 1840, 
aged  ninety-eight     Dr.  Smith  said : 

*' Nearly  the  last  of  that  fearless  oompany  of  patriota  who  eooBti- 
tated  the  celebrated  Boston  Tea  Purty  is  now  befiure  the  audience^-* 
the  venerable  relic  of  a  century.  This  is  lir.  (Seorge  Robert  Twelvae 
Hewes,  who  will  be  one  hundred  yeara  old  on  the  5th  day  of  the  coming 
September,  formerly  a  citiieen  of  Boston, —  and  who,  on  the  yexgb  of 
eternity,  earnestly  desired  to  revisit  the  early  scenes  of  youth,  that  his 
eyes  might  be  gladdened  with  objects  in  whidi  they  once  delighted. 
How  wonderful !  One  hundred  years  of  age !  —  yet  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  and  susceptible  of  all  the  enjoyments  and  pleaanrea 
of  social  intercourse. 

''liOt  the  youth  who  have  this  rare  oppcnrtunity  of  gazing  upon  the 
fiwtures  of  this  extraordinary, —  this  last  man,  as  it  were, —  remenn 
ber  the  circumstance,  that  in  their  old  age  they  may  say  to  their  chil- 
drmi,  they  saw,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1835,  a  man  who  assisted  in  throw- 
ing into  the  ocean  three  cargoes  of  tea,  in  order  to  resist  the  exactions 
of  foreign  taskmasters.  And  may  the  spirit  which  animated  him  on 
that  rraiarkable  occasion  live  in  them  and  their  posterity,  while  hcMiie 
has  endearments,  and  true  patriotism  exisls  in  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth !  Venerable  old  man !  May  Heaven's  choicest  bleBsiqgB 
lest  upon  your  firosted  head !  Since  you  were  bom,  three  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  have  probably  gone  down  to  the  grave;  and 
yet  you  are  spared,  by  Divine  Ptovidenoe,  to  be  a  liring  monitor  to  na, 
V»  dberish  our  precious  institutions,  and  to  transmit  them  nnimpaind 


1m  jf)C€iocling  goneratioiiB.  Thoii|^  yon  eome  to  tlis  knd  of  joqr 
AUkood  leaning  upon  •  8ta£^  and  feeling  jour  dq)endenoe  on  tht 
of  a  selfish  world,  you  are  sorronnded  by  friends  who  feel  thil 
prosperity  is  xe&caUe  to  the  prirations,  sacrifices  and  peraooal 
of  yoa  and  your  braye  associates  in  arms.  May  your  last  daya 
It  psanefiJ,  calm,  and  happy;  and  with  your  last  lureath,  I  beseeeh 
mvoke  a  Usssing  on  our  common  coontry ! 

*  May  your  lait  d»jn  in  one  imooih  ohAnnel  ran, 
Mti  «nd  la  plMSots,  m  thej  iint  begnik.'  " 


THEOPHILUS  FISKE. 

JULY  4,  18S5.    fOR  THB  TRADBS  UNION. 

Was  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  married,  at  Caaenoyia,  N.  T.,  May, 
1861,  Snsan,  daoghter  of  Hon.  Jostin  Dwinette.  The  subject  of  Afir. 
9Ua,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  on  Capital  against 
Iiabor.  It  was  delivered  at  Jolien  HalL  At  this  period  he  was  editor 
0f  Ae  Workingman's  Advocate.  He  removed  to  Virginia,  in  1841, 
poblished  the  Political  Refi)rmer.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and 
fer  a  period  the  pastor  of  a  Universalist  chorch  in  PhihdelpUa; 
ainoe  become  a  practical  biologist,  or  mesmeriier. 


JOSEPH  STORY. 

OOr.  !&•  18S5.    KULOGT  ON  GHIHF  JUSTIOS  MARffHATiL.    FOR  THB  SUFfOUC 

BAR. 

In  the  eulogy  before  us,  Justice  Story  thus  ezpresrively  enlaiges 
iSihe  ci^Micity  of  Marshall  as  the  expositor  of  ccmstitational  htw :  ''  B 
wm  here  that  he  stood  c(mfessedly  without  a  rival,  whether  we  regard 
kis  thorough  knowledge  of  our  civil  and  political  history,  his  admira- 
Us  powers  of  illustration  and  generalisation,  his  scrupulous  integrity 
md  exactness  in  interpretation,  or  his  consummate  skill  in  moulding 
hii  own  genius  into  its  dements,  as  if  thay  had  constituted  the  exchfr- 
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rive  stadj of  hb  life.  Wb  proodest  epitaph  maybe  written  in  anli^ 
fine, —  Here  lies  the  Expounder  of  the  Gonstitation  of  the  Unilei 
States.  I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  this  language,  and  hare  no  desire 
toqnalifjit.  The  task  which  he  had  to  perform  was  for  diflerent  ftou 
that  which  belongs  to  the  debates  in  other  places,  where  topioB  maj  be 
ehosen,  and  expressed  or  atoided,  as  the  ooeasion  may  reqnive.  In 
the  fomm,  there  is  no  choice  of  topics  to  be  urged,  there  an  no  paiF- 
sions  to  be  addressed,  there  are  no  interests  to  be  conrted.  Gritieil 
inquiries,  nice  discriminations,  scTcre  inductions,  and  pnogressiTe  deoK 
onstrations,  are  demanded  npon  the  rery  points  on  which  the  eontio- 
tersy  hinges.  Every  objection  most  be  met  and  sifted ;  and  answered, 
not  by  single  flashes  of  thoaght,  bnt  by  the  closest  logic,  reasoning  oil 
every  successive  position  with  a  copious  and  convincing  aociraey. 

''  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  first  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  questions  of  con* 
stitutional  law  had  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Covit 
As  a  sdence,  constitutional  law  was  then  confessedly  new ;  and  dwt 
portion  of  itf  in  an  especial  manner,  which  may  be  subjected  to  judieial 
scrutiny,  had  been  explored  by  few  minds,  even  in  the  most  general 
firms  of  inquiry.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
jodicial  life,  numerous  questions  of  a  practical  nature,  and  involving 
interests  of  vast  magnitude,  have  been  constantly  before  the  Courti 
where  there  was  neither  guide  nor  authority,  but  all  was  to  be  wrooght 
out  by  general  principles.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  texts  whidk 
scarcely  cover  the  breadth  of  a  finger  have  been  since  interpreted, 
explained,  limited  and  adjusted,  by  judicial  commentaries,  which  are 
now  extended  into  volumes.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  highest 
learning,  genius  and  eloquence,  of  the  bar,  have  been  employed  to 
raise  doubts  and  fortify  objections ;  that  State  sovereignties  have  stood 
impeached  in  their  legislation,  and  rights  of  the  most  momentous  nature 
have  been  suspended  upon  the  issue ;  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  infirmities  of  fiJse  reasom'ng,  the  glosses  of  popular  appeal,  the 
scattered  fire  of  irregular  and  inconclusive  assertion,  and  the  want  of 
comprehensive  powers  of  analysis,  had  no  chance  to  escape  the  instant 
detection  of  the  profession.  Let  these  things,  I  say,  be  remembered, 
and  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  the  task  of  expounding  the 
constitution,  under  such  circumstances,  required  almost  superhuman 
abilities  ?  It  demanded  a  mind  in  which  vast  reaches  of  thought  should 
fie  combined  with  patience  of  investigation,  sobriety  of  judgment,  fear- 
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of  ooDseqaences,  and  masterj  of  the  prineipIeB  of  interprelft- 
to  an  extent  rarely  belonging  to  the  meet  gifted  of  oar  race. 
''How  this  gigantic  task  of  expounding  the  ccmstitutbn  was  met  and 
ited  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  let  the  profession  —  let  the  public 
decide.  Situated  as  I  am,  I  may  not  speak  for  others  upon  such  an 
But,  having  sat  by  his  side  during  twenty-four  years ;  haT- 
witnessed  his  various  constitutional  labors ;  having  heard  many  of 
exquisite  judgments,  the  fruits  of  his  own  unassisted  meditations, 
fton  which  the  Court  has  derived  so  much  honor, —  ei  tws  atiqttod 
le  decusque  gessknus, —  I  confess  myself  unable  to  find  lan- 
aoffidently  expressive  of  my  admiration  and  reverence  of  his 
Innioeodent  genius.  While  I  have  followed  his  footsteps, —  not  as  I 
conkl  have  wished,  but  as  I  have  been  able,  at  humble  distances, —  in 
kb  qdendid  judicial  career,  I  have  constantly  felt  the  liveliest  gratitude 
to  that  beneficent  Providence  which  created  him  for  the  age,  that 
tilents  might  illustrate  the  law,  his  virtues  adorn  the  bench,  and 
ja^gnieDts  establish  the  perpetuity  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
flash  is  my  humble  tribute  to  his  memory.  His  saltern  accumalem 
r,  ei  fungar  inani  munere.  The  praise  is  sincere,  thou^  it 
17  be  perishable.  Not  so  his  fiune.  It  will  flow  on  to  the  most 
ages.  Even  if  the  constitution  of  his  country  should  perish, 
l^kvious  judgments  will  still  remain  to  instruct  mankind,  until  liberty 
■hall  cease  to  beablessing,  and  the  science  of  jurisprudence  shall  vanish 
the  catalogue  of  human  pursuits." 
Joseph  Story,  a  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  was  bom  at  Marblehead, 
.,  Sept  18,  1779.  His  fitther  was  a  native  of  Boston,  an  active 
in  the  Tea  Party  of  1773,  and  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  Bev- 
dnftion.  His  primary  education  was  received  in  the  academy  of  hia 
BBtive  town,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  and  Michael  Walsh, 
file  noted  author  of  the  Mercantile  Arithmetic.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
wwd  College,  in  1798,  on  which  occasion  his  theme  was  a  poem  on 
^  Season."  He  pursued  the  study  of  law  with  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Bewail,  of  Marblehead,  where  he  attempted  to  read  Coke  on  Littleton, 
in  the  folio  edition,  thatched  over  with  those  manifold  annotations  which 
oniae  the  best-trained  lawyer  *'  to  gasp  and  stare."  As  he  strove  in 
Tain  to  force  his  weary  way  through  its  rugged  page,  he  was  filled  with 
dmpir.  It  was  but  for  a  moment  The  tears  poured  fit>m  his  eyes 
iqpott  the  open  book.  Those  tears,  says  Sumner,  were  his  precions  bap- 
into  the  leamingof  the  law.  Vnm  that  time  forth,  be  peraeverad 
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itiOk  oQaftrmed  ardor  and  eonfidoDoe,  witfKmt  lei  or  biadnaoft. 
pnrsued  his  legit  studies  nX  Sakm,  under  Judge  SAiniiel  PntMOU  &i 
1661  he  was  admitted  to  the  Esmk  bar,  aad  it  is  said  nw  tlie  aoij 
avoired  Democrat  at  that  period  among  the  kwjers  of  that  eouM^ 
This  obstacle  to  his  suoeess  soon  gave  way  to  his  attainmmti  aoi 
peeuliar  tact  finr  his  profiossioii. 

He  has  often  avowed  diat  literaUoe  was  hi»  earliest  passioii,  wlaak 
jidded  to  the  stem  reqairements  of  dnty  becJEoning  lam  to  the  toila  if 
professiomd  life ;  and  those  wbo  knew  him  best  cannot  finrgst  that  liui 
•aatiment  penraded  his  dajs,  remarks  Sonmer,  as  with  the  perih— of 
flowers.  Being  ardoit  in  poetie  fiinqy,  and  of  a  brilliant  imaginatwaij 
his  leisare  time  was  devoted  to  the  weaving  a  poem,  pablished  in  IttM^ 
SB  the  Power  of  Solitode,  the  idea  of  which  was  conceived  bj  the  um^ 
timental  work  of  SSimmerman.  A  collection  of  his  poetical  fffiiaiw 
atiB  ga&ered  in  the  second  edition  of  this  volume.  This  prodneliQ^ 
thoogh  a&vorite  effort  of  the  author,  as  it  is  rehted,  like  the  Paradlai 
Regained  to  the  taste  of  Milton,  never  hmghtoied  the  powor  aC  bie 
inflaenoe  as  a  poet,  and  it  has  slowly  passed  away  from  the  bookaeIkv!ii 
shelves,  as  a  thing  of  mediocrity;  yet  tlie  gnshingg  of  a  warm  Imat 
ilream  down  its  pages.  It  has  been  expressively  said  of  periahaUa 
poetry,  that  it  is  unnoticed  by  men,  and  abhorred  by  the  gods. 

In  1804  Mr.  Story  delivered  at  Salem  a  Democratic  oration  oii-aar 
national  independence.  In  allusion  to  Je&raon,  he  says,  in  this  oaur 
tion,  '*  The  &mo  of  our  illustrious  administration  is  not  left  to  the  per* 
ishable  breath  of  man.  It  is  recorded  in  deeds  which  shaQ  descend  to 
posterity,  and  give  immortality  to  national  gratitude.  Jefferson  haa  not 
lived  for  his  own  age.  The  hand  which  traced  the  Declaration  of  Inda* 
pendenoe  may  crumble  in  the  dust,  but  the  labors  of  thirty  yean 
devoted  to  the  public  service  have  insured  a  title  to  a  glorious  perpe> 
tni^."  So  ardent  was  he  in  political  leal^  that  he  engaged  in  a.per> 
sonal  rencounter,  it  is  related,  with  Gen.  Haskett  Derby,  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Salem.  In  1805  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature^  of 
which  he  was  a  member  until  his  election  to  Congress,  in  1809,  wbeie 
he  served  only  during  that  session,  when  he  declined  being  a  candidate. 
In  1810  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1811  Mr. 
Story  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  resigned  Jan.  12,  1812. 
When  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  exerted  a- controlling  influence  on 
judicial  reform,  religious  tazaticm^  and  other  objects.  Mr.  Story  baa.  the 
Inditionajry  reputation  of  origMMting  the^prqect.of  newly  fixnming.  the 


dislriets^  for  Ae  purpose  of  iasoring  a  Democratic  majosrifef 
tUbb  Senate.  It  is  highly  probable,  howeTer,  that  the  Hon.  Samuel 
who  ms  Plresident  of  the  Senate  in  that  session,  was  the  orijp- 
rftMs  measure,  which  was  caricatured  in  the  Boston  (3azetta  of 
1812,  by  an  engraving,  execnted  by  E.  Tisdale,  a  miniature 
painter,  representing  the  new  order  of  districting  in  the  form  of  an 
iHi^tly  skeleton,  and  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Centinel  office. 
^Hbkigton  Allston,  calling  there  with  James  Ogilvie,  a  lecturer  on 
and  noticing  the  figure,  remarked  to  Russell,  the  editor, 
an  odd-looking  creature  is  this !  it  looks  like  a  salamander." 
Oa  which  Ogilvie,  quick  as  light,  replies,  ''Why,  let  it  be  named 
Ottaiyuiander,  fiir  the  goyemor."  We  relate  this  on  the  authority  of 
*,  Joseph  Palmer,  who  had  the  statement  from  Benjamin  Russell, 
mpditic  districting  efiected  a  reaction,  giving  the  Federal  party 
•'dscided  majority  in  the  Legislature ;  the  districts  were  altered  to 
Arir  fionner  order,  and  the  Federalists  had  the  ascendency  for  twelve 
•Meee&g  years.  The  history  of  the  Gerrymander  is  a  beacon  for 
^dMoal  mtoleranoe. 

'"^  When  in  Congress,  Mr.  Story  proposed  an  increase  of  the  navy^ 
Wti  exerted  every  nerve  for  the  repeal  of  Jefierson's  Embai^  Act, 
wMch  waB  eflbcted ;  and  Jefferson  said,  ''  All  this  I  ascribe  to  one 
fllarj,  a  pseudo  Republican."  Bfr.  Story  said,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1812,  ''-Mr.  Jeflferson  has  honored  me,  by  attributing  to  my  influenoe 
te  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  I  fireely  admit  that  I  did  all  I  could 
fi  Moomplish  it,  though  I  returned  home  before  the  act  passed.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  repeal  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
KepobHcan  party  ought  to  have  taught  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  was 
dready  considered  by  them  as  a  miserable  and  mischievous  failure." 
Ml.  Story,  after  this,  became  greatly  iSssatisfied  with  the  Democratic 
pKttyj  and  fitvored  the  RepubUoan  party,  but  not  with  so  much  nal, 
fNftiiing,  with  singleness  of  heart,  a  devotion  to  his  profession.  It  is 
dvifkui  that  the  striking  disparity  between  the  generous  policy  of 
Wiihiiigton  and  the  severe  and  exclusive  measures  of  Jefferson  decided 
discerning  mind  of  Story  to  an  abandonment  of  Democracy.  In* 
Justice  Story  stated,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  23,  1831  :  ''  I  was 
dhmya^  at  all  times,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Washington ;  and 
Wk  admirer  of  his  conduct  and  principles,  during  his  whole  administn- 
|Ir||  though  they  were  to  me  matters  of  history .  I  read  and  examined 
hb  priseiplea,  uid  have  made  tham,  in  a^  great  measoroi  the  rale  and 
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guide  of  my  life.  I  was,  and  always  have  been,  a  loiF«r,  m  defotai 
lofer,  of  the  ooDstitatkm  of  the  United  States,  and  a  friend  to  the  Uniin 
of  the  States.  I  neyer  wished  to  faring  the  gofemineBt  to  a  nieie 
eonfederacj  of  States,  bat  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  genenl  goram- 
ment,  given  by  all  the  States,  in  full  ezerdse  for  their  profeeetioii  and 
preservation." 

Mr.  Story  was  married,  in  1805,  to  Mary  Lynde,  daughter  of  Beir* 
Thomas  fitch  Oliver,  an  Episcopal  dergyman  of  Salem.  She  was  • 
lady  of  rare  literary  knowledge,  and  imrm  aflection,  who  died  iB* 
short  period;  and  he  married  a  second  time, —  Sarah  Waldo  Wetmoro^ 
of  Boston,  Aug.  28, 1808,  by  whom  he  had  all  his  diildren. 

The  station  of  an  associate  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supr^ne  Jvdidal 
Court  was  vacated,  Novembef,  1811,  by  the  decease  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam  Gashing,  of  Scituate,  who  had  occupied  it  from  the  orgamoatioii 
of  the  government  It  was  offered  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
declined.  Presid^t  Madison  then  nominated  Joseph  Story,  who  was 
at  that  time  only  thirty-two  years  of  age, — an  instance  unprecedented 
in  this  republic,  or  of  Great  Britain,  of  such  a  youthfrd  i^pointment 
His  fervent  love  of  truth,  and  sound  1^^  learning,  evinced  that  nefver 
was  a  measure  more  amply  justified  in  the  result  In  1829  Justiee 
Story  was  appointed  pro^sor  of  the  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvaid 
University,  and  settled  at  Cambridge.  In  1820  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution,  where  he  exerted  his 
powers  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 

In  the  excellent  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Judge  Story, 
edited  by  his  son, —  a  work  of  inestimable  value,  especially  to  the  -  law 
student, —  appears  a  relation  of  his  literary  and  domestic  habits,  which 
we  herewith  take  pleasure  to  insert : 

^^From  the  time  this  work  [Commentaries  on  Bailments]  was 
completed,  my  &ther  hod  been  engaged  upon  his  ^  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; '  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1832,  be  completed  the  manuscript,  and  began  to  print,  hay- 
ing been  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  writing  the  three  volumes  of 
this  learned  and  elaborate  work.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  was 
accomplished  in  the  intervals  between  his  double  duties  as  professor 
and  judge, —  each  of  which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  occupy,  if 
not  to  exhaust,  an  intellect  even  of  energy  and  power, —  his  fertility 
of  mind,  and  great  resources,  as  well  as  his  power  of  enduring  contin- 
uous labor,  appear  extraordinary.     During  the  period  occupied  in  the 
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Wiliiig  of  theie  Cammentaiies  on  the  CoDBtitQtioQ,  three  months  of  his 
had  been  spent  in  attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washings 
irbere  he  had  borne  his  foil  part  in  preparing  the  judgments  of  the 
;  he  had  also  attended  aU  his  Gireuits  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 

Bhode  island  and  Massachusetts,  and  written  the  opinions  of  that  year; 

Imported 


Mi  printed  his  C!ommentaries  on  Baihnents,  carefully  examining  every 
|PMif  and  revise;  he  had  lectured  from  two  to  three  hours,  every  other 
ifff  in  the  Law  Sdiool,  while  he  was  at  Cambridge ;  he  had  attended 
^4bo  moot-oourts ;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  had  written  the  address  at 
dw  ccmsecration  of  Mount  Auburn,  the  notice  of  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
iai  eonducted  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  had  been  ill  nearly  a 


>  '^The  secrets  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so 
dMt  s  time  were,  systematic  industry,  variation  of  labor,  and  concen- 
of  mind.  He  was  never  idle.  He  knew  the  value  of  those 
and  ends  of  time  which  are  so  often  thrown  away  as  useless,  and 
\m  tamed  them  all  to  good  account  His  time  and  his  work  were 
iipportioned,  so  that  there  was  always  something  ready  for  the  waste 
lina  to  be  expended  upon.  He  varied  his  labor,  never  overworking 
hMiself  on  one  subject,  never  straining  his  &culties  too  long  in  one 
Sreetion,  but  recreating  himself  by  change  of  occupation.  *  Le 
^kmngemeni  dPitude  est  ioujours  rdachement  pwir  moit^  said 
ly  Agueseau  of  himself ;  and  so  my  fiuher  found  it  He  never  suf- 
fered himself  to  become  nervous  or  excited  in  his  studies;  but,  the 
■oment  that  one  employment  began  to  irritate  him,  he  abandoned  it 
b^  another,  which  should  exercise  different  fiiculdes.  When  he  worked, 
it  was  with  his  whole  mind,  and  with  a  concentration  of  all  his  powers 
^HHi  the  subject  in  hand.  Listlessness  and  half  attention  bring  little 
fe»  pass.     What  was  worth  doing  at  all,  he  thought  worth  doing  welL 

~  *'  And  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  his  personal  habits  during 
te  day.  He  arose  at  seven  in  summer,  and  at  half-post  seven  in 
r, —  never  earlier.  If  breakfast  was  not  ready,  he  went  at  once 
library,  and  occupied  the  interval,  whether  it  was  five  minutes 
xm  fifty,  in  writing.  When  the  fiunily  assembled,  he  was  called,  and 
Mtak&sted  with  them.  After  break&st,  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room, 
Md  spent  finom  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  reading  the 
Mwepapers  of  the  day.  He  then  returned  to  his  study,  and  wrote 
the  bell  sounded  for  his  lecture  at  the  Law  School.    After  lee- 
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^mng  tot  two,  tad  tometimes  three  bout,  be  retamed  to  Ui  8tod|j, 
md  worked  untQ  two  o'cdock,  irhen  he  was  oaOed  to  dimiflr.  To  Ui 
dimier  (whkdi,  on  his  part,  waa  alwaya  simple)  he  gvre  an  hoer;  and 
then  again  betook  himaelf  to  his  atody,  where,  in  the  winter  time,  Iib 
worked  as  kmg  aa  the  daylig^  lasted,  nnkas  called  away  by  a  iriaiteK, 
erohUged  to  attend  a  moot-court  Then  he  came  down  and  joined  the 
fiunily,  and  work  tor  the  day  was  over.  Tea  came  in  at  about 
o'clock, —  and  how  lively  and  gay  was  he  then,  chatting  over  the 
fluniliar  topics  of  the  day,  or  entering  into  deeper  currents  of  con- 
vmaation  with  equal  ease !  All  of  his  law  he  left  up  stairs  in  his 
library;  he  was  here  the  domestic  man  in  his  home.  Duriiig  Ae 
ovening  he  received  his  friends,  and  he  was  rarely  without  tooupmaj] 
but^  if  alone,  he  read  some  new  publication  of  the  day, —  the  review% 
a  novel,  an  English  newspaper ;  sometimes  corrected  a  proof-ahoet, 
listened  to  music,  or  talked  with  the  fiunily,  or,  what  was  rery  oom- 
moa,  played  a  game  of  backgammon  with  my  mother.  This  was  die 
only  game  of  the  kind  that  he  liked.  Cuds  and  diess  he  never 
played. 

"  In  the  summer  aftemo(ms  he  left  his  library  towards  twilij^  and 
mig^  always  be  seen  by  the  passer-by  sitting  with  his  fiimily  under 
the  portico,  talking  or  reading  some  light  pampUet  or  newspaper,  <rflen 
aurrounded  by  friends,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  his  gay  langh. 
This,  with  the  interval  occupied  by  tea,  would  last  until  nine  o'ck)^ 
Generally,  also,  the  summer  afternoon  was  varied,  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  in  fair  weather,  by  a  drive  with  my  mother  of  about  an  hour 
through  the  surrounding  country,  in  an  open  chaise.  At  about  ten  or 
half-past  ten  he  retired  for  the  night,  never  varying  a  half-hour  from 
this  time." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  said  of  his  Decisions  of  Admiralty  and 
Prize,  that  they  were  justly  admired  by  all  cultivators  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.  Story's  opinions  have  often  been  cited  as  authority  in  West- 
minster Hall ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  made  the  remark- 
able declaration,  with  regard  to  a  point  on  which  Story  had  diflbred 
from  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  his  opinion  would  at  least  neutraliae  the 
eflfact  of  the  English  decision,  and  induce  any  one  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  an  open  one.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  char- 
acterized, by  Lord  Campbell,  as  greater  than  any  law  writer  of  which 
England  could  boast,  or  which  she  could  bring  forward,  since  the  da^ 
of  Bkckstone. 


At  a  meeting  of  ilie  Svffitt  bur,  Sept  12, 1846,  ^^ocasioned  by  Oe 
deoease  of  Hon.  Judge  Story,  whidi  oocnnred  on  the  10th  instan^ 
Daniel  Webster  remarked  that  Justice  Story  has,  in  some  measure, 
repaid  a  debt  which  Am^ica  owes  to  England ;  and  the  mother  caa 
receive  firom  the  daughtw,  without  humiliation  and  without  envy,  the 
reversed  hereditary  transmission  firom  the  diild  to  the  parent  By  the 
comprehensiveness  of  hk  mind,  and  by  his  vast  and  varied  attainmenta, 
he  was  best  fitted  to  compare  the  codes  of  difierait  nations,  and  com- 
prehend the  results  of  such  research.  And  Judge  Davis,  speaking  of 
his  legal  opinions  and  well-digested  commentaries,  remarked,  at  this 
ineeting,  thst  they  are  a  treasoM  for  his  coontiy,  aiid  of  dviliMd  mn 
in  every  region,  and  will  be  gratefully  admired  and  cherished  so  long 
as  the  light  and  love  of  all  good  learning  shall  remain  unextinguished. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  warm  tribute  of  Charles  Sumner,  Ivho  wae 
long  a  devoted  student  at  the  feet  of  our  profound  jurist,  and  had 
cherished  towards  him  a  strong  affection :  '^  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
see,  or  to  know,  the  chief  jurists  of  our  times,  in  the  classical  countriei 
of  jurisprudence,  France  and  Germany.  I  remember  well  the  pointed 
and  effective  manner  and  style  of  Dupin,  in  the  delivery  of  one  of  hia 
masterly  opinions  in  the  highest  court  of  France.  I  recall  the  pleaaul 
conversation  of  Pardessus,  to  whom  commercial  and  maritime  law  is 
under  a  larger  debt,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  mind,  while  he  descanted 
on  his  fikvorite  theme.  I  wander,  in  fiuicy,  to  the  gentle  presence  of 
him,  with  flowing  silver  locks,  who  was  so  dear  to  Germany, — Tbibaut, — 
the  expounder  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  earnest  and  successful  advo- 
cate of  a  just  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  unwritten  law  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  written  text.  From  Heidelberg  I  fly  to  Berlin,  where  I 
listen  to  the  grave  lectures  and  mingle  in  the  social  circle  of  Savigny, 
80  stately  in  person  and  peculiar  in  countenance,  whom  all  the  cbnii- 
nent  of  Europe  delight  to  honor ;  —  but  my  heart  and  my  judgment, 
untravelled,  fondly  turn,  with  new  love  and  admiration,  to  my  Oan^ 
bridge  teacher  and  friend.  Jurisprudence  has  many  arrows  ^l  hor 
golden  quiver,  but  where  is  one  to  compare  with  that  which  is  noir 
spent  on  the  earth? ''  In  all  coming  time,  our  courts  of  justice  .wiB 
concede  to  Joseph  Story  the  enviable  fiune  of  such  liberal  interpret^ 
tions  of  the  common  law,  and  enlightened  judicial  decisions,  thatp^ 
hope  what  Yincentio  says,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  reg^trding  the«8ti|)^ 
vtaa  and  decrees  of  Austria,  may  nevor  be  said  of  this  republic : 
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Tb»  aeedftil  bill  and  enitt  finr  hMdfCrong  itaedi, 

Whieh  ftr  thMe  fimrtMn  jmn  we  haje  lot  daepu 

Now,  M  food  Ikthen, 

Hftviog  bound  vp  the  tfiralmiiig  tw^  of  Mrdiv 

Onlj  to /rtkk  it  in  tiMir  ohildiiii'i  iighl, 

For  tflcior,  not  to  me, — in  timo,  tho  zod 

BooooMO  more  mocked  than  ftaied, — bo  oar  deereM, 

Dead  to  iniBotioo,  to  themselfee  are  dead ; 

And  Ubmtj  plnekf  Jistlee  by  the  noae,*' 


HENRY  WILLIS  KINSMAN. 

JtJLT  4,  18S6.    lOR  TBM  CTTT  AlfESOKITDB 

Was  horn  at  Piurtlaiid ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Golkge,  in  1822; 
nad  law  with  Daniel  Webater,  and  became  his  partner  in  practioey  in 
1827.  He  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Willia,  Esq.,  ef 
Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  HonoraUe 
Artillery  Cknnpanj,  in  1880 ;  was  captain  of  the  City  Guards;  wm  a 
member  of  the  Boston  city  Council  in  1882,  and  was  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1841.  He  was  the  collector  for  Newburyport  in  1841,  and 
was  agun  appointed  by  President  Taylor,  in  1849,  to  the  same  station. 


DAVID  HEN8HAW. 

JULT  4,  1886.    FOB  CTEIZBNS  IBOM  ALL  PAB3B  OF  THB  BTAXB,  AT  FAKSUIL 

HALL. 

In  this  bold  and  manly  performance,  our  orator  says :  "  We  ere 
wont  to  look  back  and  compare  our  republic  with  the  ancient  repobliCB 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  constitutions  of  those  renowned  nations,  tm 
turn  the  mistresses  of  the  world,  were  raised  upon  foundations  so  rad- 
ically different  from  our  own,  surrounded  by  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences  so  foreign  from  those  of  the  present  age,  that  they  can  no  more 
be  compared  with  us,  than  we  with  the  Chinese.  Our  goyemment  is, 
sui  generis,  the  first  of  its  race.  It  sprung  into  life -from  the  yoiee 
of  the  people,  as  Minerva  sprang  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.    We  can 
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€Bly  measure  cor  j^rogreBS  by  oomparing  the  difinrent  qpodis  of  our 
oim  history.  By  this  measure,  we  shall  find  that  ire'have  made  greal 
advanees.  We  shall  perceive  that,  as  Democratic  doctrines  have  pre- 
vailed,—  as  the  Democratic  party  has  held  the  reins  of  power, — so 
!■■  our  progress  in  free  principles  been  accelerated.  The  pomp  and 
steteliness  of  aristocratic  forms,  under  their  rule,'  have  yielded  to  a 
ampler  garb,  and  a  more  civil  deportment,  in  your  public  functionaries. 
The  moneyed  aristocracy  was  curbed  during  the  administration  of  Jeflfer- 
•on ;  and  the  shackles  upon  the  press,  which  the  preceding  administr»- 
tkm,  regardless  of  the  constitutional  restrictiims,  had  imposed,  as  the 
■OBt  important  step  in  their  march  to  arbitrary  power,  were  taken  off 
in  Jeflferson's  time.  The  human  mind  was  emancipated.  Mental 
slavery,  so  fiu*  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  iq)ply  to  it,  was 
abolished.  The  freedom  of  action,  as  well  as  the  field  df  thought,  was 
ittlarged.  New  force  was  given  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  exerdsed 
viflun  constitutional  limits.  The  whole  course  of  the  national  govern- 
ritanl,  which  was  previously  fiist  veiging  towards  monarchical  prinoi- 
jjkBf  WIS  changed,  and  the  ship  of  State  put  upon  '  the  republican 
Time  brought  with  it  new  abuses.  The  rigid  Democracy  of 
had  given  place,  in  the  government,  to  loose  political  prinoi- 
fjtm.  A  moneyed  aristocracy  had  planted  itself  in  a  fortress,  which  k 
!■!  occupied  and  strengthened  for  half  a  generation,  which  it  thougiht 
iiipragnable,  and  by  means  of  which  it  fondly  lK^)6d  to  rule  the  conn* 
try.  The  whole  system  of  our  national  government  was  rapidly  tending 
to  a  complete  change. 

''  The  government  was  levying  taxes  to  be  spent  on  internal  improve- 
It  was  draining  the  people  of  the  old  States,  who  had  made 
own  roads  and  bridges  and  canals,  to  pay  for  like  improvements 
II  the  newer  sections  of  the  Union.  It  was  taxing  the  whole  comma* 
■Ij,  under  a  ruinous  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  or  regulating 
jbi  labor  of  a  class.  It  was  rapidly  absorbing  the  power  of  the  States, 
riii  auffbcating  the  liberties  of  the  people.  While  retrograding  from 
jpii  principles  at  home,  the  government  was  &st  losing  its  character 
Our  despoiled  citizens  called  in  vain  for  redress  from  the 
r,  for  protection  from  theircountry.  Qen.  Jackson  took  the  helm, 
■a^wis  oalled  into  power  by  tiie  spontaneous  votes,  the  unbought  suf- 
|^gH^  of  the  people.  On  him  the  hopes  of  the  nation  reposed.  Ue 
^•a  not  disappointed  them.  He  has  redeemed  his  pledges.  He  has 
fcr  anrpasaed  the  most  sanguine  anticipation  of  the  people.     The 
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fW>  ttpoii  like  Mvfvrflle  Road  Bill  dkxnd  the  waitofbl  dnm^  fim  &• 
|MMfetreamiiyforiii(ertial\mi«yvmTO  The  priiMiple  (^  redncn^ 
tte  titteete  the  imite  of  the  gOTenmieiit  has  been  fblly  r6eogiuie& 
The  natmAl  debt  has  been  eztmgaiBhed ;  the  spoiler  his  been  oafled 
tt'hifl  rebkoning,  and  eompdled  to  paj  for  hia  robberiea.  The  ekano- 
ter  of  the  country  haa  been  elevated  in  the  eyea  of  the  whok  orrfliaed 
UMA]  and  eveiy  Amerioan  abroad  moves  in  more  safety,  and  IB  tiealed 
iritfa  more  respect  The  moneyed  monster,  with  its  hydra  headaywhidi 
designed  tb  cmsh  and  strangle  our  liberties  in  its  Tenomona  folds,  h« 
been  prostrated  by  the  Mow  ct  this  modem  Herooks.  Bat  its  lieadi 
are  not  yet  seared.  The  attention  of  the  people  haa  been  arouaed  tothe 
enoMnities  of  the  paper-system, —  to  the  eyib  of  an  exeeaa  of  credit 
eorrenoy;  and,  tmder  the  auspices  of  this  administration,  they  are 
enltoging  the  spede  basis,  and  resuming  the  nse  of  hard  money.  Gold, 
nUoh  hr  a  generation  had  disappeared  from  view, — which  had  new 
met  the  eye  of  the  younger  portioA  of  the  commnnify, — is  now  getting 
into  circnktion.  Gen.  Jackson  has  done  uHMre  than  any  man  liTii^  to 
Bitng  back  the  government  to  the  republican  path,  to  protect  oar 
cdmmerce  and  extend  its  bounds,  to  elevate  the  national  charaatar 
abroad,  to  restore  the  rights  d  the  peq^le  at  home,  to  confine  the 
wc^hm  of  the  naticmal  government  to  its  Iqptimate  objects,  and  to  keep 
it  wiAin  the  preecribed  limits  of  the  oonstitation.  His  administration 
irin  occupy  the  brightest  page  of  American  hiaUMry.  He  will  illustrate 
die  age  in  which  he  lives.  His  fiune  will  commingle  with  the  fiune  of 
Washington,  and  after  time  will  rank  them  together,  as  the  &thers  of 
their  country,  the  bene&ctors  of  the  human  race." 

David  Henshaw  was  bom  at  Henshaw  Place,  in  Leicester,  April  2, 
1T91.  His  grandfather,  David,  was  the  son  of  Daniel  H^ishaw,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Bass ;  and  was  bom  at  Boston,  August  19,  1744,  in 
Rainsford-lane,  now  Harrison-avenue,  in  the  house  adjoining  the  birth- 
place of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin.  His  fisither  was  the  youngest  of 
fourteen  children,  and  settled  at  Leicester,  where  he  died,  May  22, 
1808,  aged  sixty-three  years.  David,  the  &ther  of  the  subject  of  this 
outline,  was  married,  by  his  &ther,  Daniel  Henshaw,  Esq.,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Sargent,  Feb.  17,  1773.  Their  fifth  son,  David, 
waa  educated  at  Leicester  Academy,  wh^i  he  was  apprenticed,  in  Boa- 
ten,  to  the  house  of  Dix  k  Brinley,  drnggists.  During  this  period, 
hd  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  acquirement  of  useftd  knowledge,  perfect- 
iibg  his  mind  in  sdenoe  and  sevml  languagea.    In  1814  he  became  a 
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in  this  buaiiieflB  with  his  brothers  and  David  Bioe.  In  1826 
■r.  Henshaw  iras  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  for  Safiblk.  In  1828 
te  L^slature  created  a  board  of  internal  improvement ;  and  Mr. 
BEenshaw,  thoogh  not  of  the  dominant  party,  was  elected  to  that  boaid. 
Se  WW  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  railroads, 
wad  WIS  highly  eflSdent  in  finrwarding  the  Worcester  Railroad,  viewing 

-'k  Ci  the  pioneer  of  the  line  to  Albany,  over  which  the  western  trade 
would  roll  to  Boston.  He  continued  of  this  board  until  it  was  dis- 
Mtved.    He  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Railroad  from  its 

-  fcwwfation  until  this  period. 

In  18S0  Bfr.  Henshaw  was  appointed,  by  President  Jackson,  to  the 

'  tfoDeetorship  of  the  port  of  Boston ;  and  was  a  director,  also,  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  He  resigned  the  office  of  collector  in  1836 ;  but, 
St  the  request  of  the  president,  it  was  withdrawn.  He  again  resigned 
it,  on  the  accession  of  President  Van  Buren ;  but,  on  request,  he 
TOtained  the  station  until  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Bancroft.  On 
■oliiiiig  from  this  office,  the  officers  of  the  revenue  presented  him  a 
cbastdy  wrought  silver  pitcher,  after  a  model  of  one  taken  from  Her- 
eohaeum,  by  Jones,  of  Boston,  with  a  silver  stand,  or  salver,  on  which 
wras  inscribed,  '*  To  David  Henshaw :  From  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
asKxaated  with  him  while  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  A  token 
of  their  esteem.  Feb.  8,  1838."  A  very  flattering  letter  was  also 
sent,  signed  by  John  Grovmingshield  and  fifty-two  others.  In  that 
jear  he  retired  to  the  paternal  estate  at  Leicester.  In  1839  he  was 
ciaeted  representative  by  his  native  town.  It  is  related  that  he  made 
tt  powerful  argument  in  fisivor  of  a  liberal  construction  in  all  cases  of 
contested  election.  He  was  a  tenacious  advocate  finr  the  annexation  of 
Iflsxas.  On  the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Hen- 
ihaw  was  appointed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Bfr.  Henriiaw  has  invariably  been  a  tenacious  advocate  of  the  Dem- 
oontic  party.  In  1839  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
national  independence  at  Abington ;  and,  in  a  letter  of  acceptance,  he 
remarked,  ''  I  consider  myself,  in  some  degree,  an  '  Old  Colony '  man, 
IiKving  descended,  in  one  branch  of  my  ancestry,  from  John  Alden,  one 
of  the  Pilgrims  who  arrived  in  the  Mayflower,  in  1620."  The  folk>w- 
ing  toast  was  given,  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  at  the  festival : 
*'  Hon.  David  Henshaw, —  a  Hercules  in  intellect,  and  a  Democrat  in 
principle :  We  are  proud  to  learn  that  he  is  a  descendant  from  the  Old 
OoloDy." 
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This  Demoeratie  Hexcoles,  whoie  dob  is  as  •  brdLen  kmoe  to  ik^ 
aiTiiliienble  buckler  of  the  TigoroiiB  Wdmter,  sabmitted  to  a  wider 
sweep  of  indisoriiiiiiinle  pioeoriptioii,  while  at  the  head  of  the  Boelm 
omtom-hoaae,  than  any  of  his  predeoessors, —  when  it  was  wished  the 
Democracy  were  conveniently  small,  as  nmneroiik  fiustions  were  mahmg 
into  their  ranks,  hungry  for  office.  But  the  removals  wore  immediate, 
and  the  contention  in  the  political  hive  shortly  ceased.  Bfr.  Henshaw's 
oration  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  manifesto  of 
Democratic  principles,  in  a  manly  tone.  In  the  opinion  of  the  oppo* 
nents  of  David  Henshaw,  the  letters  of  Henry  Ome,  over  the  signa* 
tore  of  Columbus,  published  in  the  Boston  Bulletin,  in  1819,  and 
jpthered  in  a  pamjUet  of  eighty-four  pages,  as  also  Derby's  Sketdi 
of  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Statesman  Party  of  Bostcm,  compris* 
ing  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pages,  are  material  aids  to  our  polit- 
ical history, —  excepting  a  few  mistakes  naturally  arising  from  the 
Aullition  of  party  rancor,— r  revealing  a  system  of  management  and 
intrigue  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  ever  to  be  had 
):i  remembrance  as  a  beacon  to  posterity.  We  readily  concede  to 
J  »Mvid  Henshaw  great  native  capacity  and  political  integrity;  but  the 
i-aiii:.tion  of  the  satellites  around  him,  like  the  halo  encircling  the  mom, 
ever  indicated  a  storm.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  period  that  the  ven- 
erable Harrison  Gray  Otis  remarked,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death, 
as  follows  :  '*  I  regard  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson  as  the  foiin-« 
tain  of  all  tbo  subsequent  abuses,  and  refer  every  Whig  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  of  the  inroads  made  upon  the  constitution  by  that 
iron-willed  oppressor."  It  has  been  further  stated,  that  President 
.Tackson  was  more  independent  and  more  daring  in  bis  character  than 
President  Jefferson ;  and,  therefore,  at  times,  the  more  arbitrary,  and 
the  more  dangerous  as  the  ruler  of  this  republic. 

In  December,  1827,  Mr.  Henshaw  published,  in  the  Boston  States- 
man, a  series  of  articles,  entitied  Observations  occasioned  by  the 
Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Napoleon,  etc.,  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner ;  which  severely  repel  the  opinions  <^  its  author,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Channing,  who  viewed  Napoleon  as  the  greatest  despot  of  modem  his- 
tory. A  political  opponent  said  of  this  production,  that  it  was  a  Qoix- 
otic  attack  on  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age,  which  resembles, 
in  more  than  one  point,  the  scene  of  the  windmill.  In  1831  Mr.  Hoi- 
ahaw  published  Remarks  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  futility  of  objections  to  the  establishment  of 
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m  iMtinuI  twnk,  finmded  on  the  naoaioes  of  goronmiect, —  ofunioiH 
which  be  aftemrda  modified.  He  was  one  of  the  origioftton  ud 
dinotors  of  the  Commonwealth  iDsuniioe  CompsDy,  created  in  1824, 
the  moat  of  which  stock  was  iorested  in  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  and 
aided  in  a  total  ruin,  on  the  &ilare  of  the  bonk,  in  1886.  Jndga 
Hnbbud's  Report,  rehdiiig  to  the  fiulore  of  the  bank,  with  the  testi- 
mony of  witneases  examined  by  the  legialatiTO  committee,  Febrnaiy, 
1888,  is  an  interesting  relic  of  banking  operationa.  Mr.  Heoahaw  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Warren  Aasodation  of  Stockholders  in  South 
Boston  real  estate,  of  which  the  Monnt  Washington  ^nse  was  a  por- 
tion. In  1889  he  published  letters  on  the  inteisal  improvement  aad 
ctnameroe  of  the  west, —  a  prodaction  that  will  ever  redound  to  his 
credit 

Mr.  Henshaw  has  the  reputation  of  having  prompted  President 
Jackson,  when  at  the  Tremont  House,  in  Boston,  Jane,  1888,  to  issue 
the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  government  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank.  On  the  &ilare  of  certain  &vored  banks  at  the  west,  to 
which  deposits  were  removed,  Preaident  Jackson  vented  Intter  malecUo- 
tkms  against  certain  injndi(»ons  advisers,  and  out  of  this  arose  the  snb- 
treasury  measure  of  Martin  Van  Bnien.  Mr.  Henshaw  was  opposed 
to  a  strong  protective  tariff;  and  said,  at  a  public  dinner,  in  1832,  that 
"  the  political  tarifiites,  like  the  mistletoe  of  the  majestio  oak,  fastened 
upon  the  manofiKStoring  interest,  absorbing  its  power  and  paralysing  itt 
health."  In  1844  there  was  published  a  refutation,  by  his  friends,  of 
the  oalumnies  agunst  David  Hensbaw,  in  relation  to  die  failure  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bank,  and  the  transfer  of  South  Boston  lands  to  the 
United  States.     It  was  comprised  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages. 

We  cannot  close  the  sketch  of  this  leader  of  New  England  Demoo- 
racy,  before  relating  bis  case  at  law  against  Samuel  H.  Foster,  warden, 
and  the  inspectors  of  ward  No.  7,  in  Boston,  for  refusing  to  receive  his 
printed  vote  for  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  presented  May 
11,  1829,  believing  it  not  to  be  a  legal  vote,  becanse  it  was  a  printed 
one;  and  they  rejected  it  solely  on  that  account  In  the  decision  lit 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  the  authority  of  Livingston  was  dted,  who  con- 
tended that  wherever  tiie  contrary  does  not  appear  fmo  the  context, 
writing  not  only  means  words  traced  with  a  pen,  or  stamped,  bat 
printed,  or  engraved,  or  made  le^ble  by  any  odier  device.  The  praQ- 
taoe  bad  been  to  elect  many  town  officers  by  band  vote,  and,  prolid)^,' 
in  aonae  instances,  representatives  bad  been  so  chosen.  It  beecme  nee^' 
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',  therefore,  to  prescribe  tbat  the  choke  abonild  be  midb  bj  bd*!- 
tot;  bat  even  the  word  ballot  itself  is  ambigiioiui,  end  dierefofe  it  mm 
i«{aired  that  repreeentatiyes  shall  be  elected  by  written  ipotea.  liow^ 
if  writing  was  "to  express  by  lettera"  aoooiding  to  the  chirographen^ 
which  may  as  well  and  better  be  dooe  by  writing  with  Ijpes  than  in 
mannscript  no  inference  can  be  drawn,  firooi  the  ten&semph^ed,  agunet 
the  use  of  printed  Totee.  Snppoee  one  mannscript  fete,  and  odwKS 
copied  from  it  by  machinery, — would  these  latter  be  legal  y^oteal  Bmf- 
pose  lithograi^c  votes, — which  was  said  to  be  the  character  of  the  <Mie 
tendered  by  the  plaintiff.  The  supposed  inconireniences,  from  the  foib- 
stitntion  dT  printed  hr  mannscript  votes,  are  probably,  in  %  g^Mt 
degree,  imaginary.  It  is  said  it  may  be  the  means  of  introdndng^ev- 
icatores,  or  libellous  pictures,  upon  the  ticket ;  but  is  it  not  qnite^  as 
easy  now?  The  picture  may  be  stamped,  and  names  of  candtdatea 
written  over  or  under  it,  and  the  vote  will  be  legal.  It  has  been  done, 
and  probably  will  be  done  agaui,  in  times  of  fervid  struggle.  In  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  Uiis  commonwealth  and  Great  Britain,  bedi 
now  and  at  the  time  of  making  the  constitution,  the  use  of  the  wvd 
writing,  to  express  instruments  generally  {tinted,  was  femiliar.  TlraSy 
%  bond  is  a  writing  obligatory,  though  printed ;  a  promise  in  writing, 
to  avoid  the  statute  of  fiuuds,  may  be  printed.  The  statute  of  AnBe, 
respecting  promissory  notes,  speaks  of  notes  in  writing,  and  yet  notiiing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  them  in  print  Justice  Park^  lendered 
judgment  against  the  defendants. 


EDWARD  CRUFT,  JR. 

JULT  4,  1837.    FOR  THE  WASHINOION  S0GIBT7. 

Was  bom  at  Boston,  May  7,  1811 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in 
1821,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1881 ;  was  a  counsellor- 
at-law,  and  of  the  city  Council  in  1834-85.  He  settled  at  St.  Louis; 
was  never  married ;  and  practised  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Judge 
Crum,  author  of  the  Missouri  Justice,  who  remarks,  in  the  preface  to 
that  work,  that  he  ^^  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  learning  and  professional 
skill  of  Edward  Cruft,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  to  whose  accurate 
and  critical  supervision  these  subjects,  in  their  course  of  preparation^ 
were  especially  committed.^'    He  died  at  St  Louis^  Apr.  22,  1847. 
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JONATHAN  CHAPMAN. 

JULY  4,  18S7.    FOB  THB  dTT  AITrHORITDS. 

b(  il»  highl  J  patriotic  performanee  of  our  onXot,  it  is  remarked : 
'*  We  extend  oar  fortifioatioDs,  and  enlarge  our  navy, — and  it  is  welL 
9^  bow  is  it  with  the  real  citadels  of  that  which  we  would  defend  — 
Ike  principles  and  hearts  of  each  citizen?  A  love  of  order,  a  respect 
§m  righti — honesty,  political,  as  well  as  priiate, — contentment  with 
ihs  inevitable  ineqoalities  of  tempcmJ  conditions  which  Providence  has 
opdained, —  an  honest  endeavor  to  improve  our  situation,  but  coupled 
cfamjs  with  the  feeling  that,  as  republican  citizens,  we  are  measured, 
mH  by  its  elevation,  but  by  the  fidelity  with  which  we  fill  it,  whatever 
jft  be, —  a  regard  for  the  law,  which  considers  the  necessity  for  a  mili- 
ivy  police,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  as  the  next  dreadful 
Iking  to  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe, —  an  enlarged  patriotism,  indi- 
lidoai  self-control, —  these  are  Hbe  cheap  yet  priceless  defences  of  our 
^•tioQ's  fineedom,  and  without  which  forts  and  armies  and  navies  are 
idffir  than  the  winds.  But  are  these  the  things  which  mark  our  times? 
is  the  internal  fortress  of  fifeedom,  which  each  citizen  has  in  charge, 
gmtded  as  it  should  be?  Is  there  no  crimson  upon  our  cheek,  as  we 
SMunune  with  the  past,  in  the  solemnities  of  this  day?  It  was  the 
possession  of  these  only  supports  of  fii^eedom,  and  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  the  principle  of  individual  self-government,  which  sustained 
oar  fstthers,  in  their  heroic  enterprise, —  bound  them  to  it  and  to  eadi 
other,  when  ^re  was  no  other  earthly  government  which  they 
acknowledged,  and  enabled  them  to  stand  forth  to  posterity  in  the 
noUe  attitude  of  genuine  freemen.  This  is  the  key  to  their  whole  his- 
Kury.  In  simplicity,  in  purity,  in  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
Ihoy  phnted  the  tree  of  liberty.  The  thin  soil  of  the  rocky  mountains 
via  its  only  nurture, — but,  behold  its  majesty!  We  may  have 
ttianqdanted  it  to  the  deep  soil  which  prosperity  has  enriched,  bat 
iribere  is  its  vigor?  Its  sap  may  be  more  abundant,  but  where  is  its 
parity?  It  may  be  more  comely  to  the  eye,  but  how  wrestles  it  with 
tfie  storm? 

*'  It  was  upon  the  basis  of  Ihis  liberty,  founded  upon  individual  fidel- 
ity that,  when  the  conflict  was  over,  our  republican  government  waa 
iHiblislMMl     lis  foundersi  as  wise  in  the  coaaoil  as  they  had  been  voU 
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iant  in  the  field,  though  they  aclmowledged  and  obeyed  the  true  prin- 
dple  of  freedom,  were  aware  that  the  time  had  not  come  when  it  wis 
to  be  trusted  alone, —  that  there  would  yet  be  em{doyment  finr  magto- 
trates  and  laws ;  and  that,  aooordingly,  an  outward  goveniment  was 
still  indispensable.  But  what  kind  of  a  government  ?  Their  answer 
was  ready:  a  goyemment  that,  reoogninng  and  based  upon  liie  true 
notion  of  liberty, —  as  resting,  in  6ct,  upon  the  principles  of  individnal 
obligation, —  should,  in  its  finrm  and  operation,  tend  to  the  derdopoeBt 
and  perfection  of  this  principle ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  pcsemsad 
an  external  power  sufficient,  in  all  cases,  to  supply  its  want  or  JMrver- 
sion ;  —  or,  in  briefer  language,  a  goTemment  that  should  give  every 
eitiien  an  opportunity  of  being  a  good  one,  from  his  own  true  idea  of 
freedom,  if  he  would, — but  compd  him  to  be  one,  if  he  would  not 
This  is  the  theory  of  our  government;  and,  in  this  provision  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  self-government,  on  which  liberty  rests, 
consists  the  distinction  between  a  rqmblican  government  and  a  despotie 
one.  The  mere  outward  object  of  both  is  the  same,  — to  govern  the 
people,  and  to  preserve  order.  The  difference  is  in  die  means,  and  in 
the  consequent  eflbct  upon  individual  character;  and  this  is  a  mi^tj 
diflbrence.  I  seek  no  other  consideration,  to  give  unspeakable  valoe  to 
our  republican  institutions,  than  this  ibmr  characteristic  —  their  basis 
upon  and  tendency  to  develop  the  true  foundation  of  rational  freedosa. 
Submission  to  external,  visible  fiirce,  on  which  the  despot  relies,  is  in 
its  nature  degrading ;  but  obedience  to  the  inward,  unseen  monitor,  to 
which  a  free  government  appeals,  is  always  exalting.  Despotism  is  a 
self-perpetuating  curse.  In  all  its  forms,  it  makes  and  keeps  its  suIh 
jects  fit  only  for  its  iron  rod.  But  the  government  that  is  based  upon 
the  self-government  of  each  citizen  has  an  upward  t^dency ;  and  if 
they  who  live  under  it  will  but  give  it  free  play,  and  not  cramp  or  per- 
vert it,  it  will  carry  them  up  with  it" 

Jonathan  Chi^man  vras  bom  at  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1807,  and  was  a 
son  of  Captain  Jonathan  Chapman,  a  selectman  of  Boston,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  Sogers.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Academy,  in 
Exeter,  in  1817,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1825,  on  which 
occasion  he  enlarged  on  the  patronage  expected  by  literary  men  Em^ 
the  present  age ;  and,  when  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  spirit  which  should  accompany  our 
republican  institutions.  He  pursued  his  legal  studies  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  Chief  Justioe  8haW|  and  became  an  eminent  counsellor.    Hs 
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mmied  Looinda,  daughter  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Dwight,  of  Springfiddi 
by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  foor  daughters.  He  indulged  an  early 
military  spirit,  and  was  commander  of  die  Bifle  Rangers,  an  aid-de- 
camp to  Grov.  Everett,  and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company.  He  was  elected  to  the  ci^  Council  from  1885 
to  1840 ;  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  until  1848. 

On  the  opening  of  steam  navigation  between  Liverpool  and  Boston, 
Mayor  Chapman  gave  the  sentiment  herewith,  at  a  public  festival  in  a 
pavilion  in  front  of  the  Maverick  House,  in  East  Boston,  July  22, 1840 : 
''  Old  England  and  New  England :  Oceans  may  divide  them,  and  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government  may  distinguish  them ;  but  so  long  as  their 
merchants  can  raise  the  steam,  they  cannot  be  kept  asunder/'  And, 
at  a  festival  for  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  prin^ 
ing,  June  26th  of  the  same  year,  he  gave:  "The  Art  of  Printing: 
May  it  improve  men's  minds  as  much  as  it  has  elongated  their 
tongues." 

During  the  period  of  his  mayoralty,  the  fomous  dinner  was  given  in 
honor  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  fiicetious  writer,  whose  sketches  of  char- 
acter in  humble  life  are  unrivalled  by  any  author  of  any  date.  It 
occurred  at  the  Tremont  House,  Feb.  2,  1842,  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Chapman  gave  an  e&ctive  speech.  Mr.  Quincy,  who  presided,  inquired, 
after  the  speech  of  (George  Bancroft,  if  gentlemen  remembered  the  excur- 
sion made  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  his  companions,  Snodgrass  and  Win- 
kle, to  Dingley  Dell,  and  the  particulars  of  that  melancholy  ride? 
Presuming  that  they  did,  he  would  not  detain  them  with  a  narration 
of  them,  but  would  merely  read  the  pathetic  words  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
in  reference  to  the  horse  which  hecould  not  get  rid  of  on  that  occasion. 
"  It's  like  a  dream,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  "a  hideous  dream. 
The  idea  of  a  man's  walking  about  all  day  with  a  dreadful  horse  that 
he  can't  get  rid  of"  ,(}entlemen,  continued  Mr.  Quincy,  I  will  give 
you :  The  horse  that  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  get  rid  of,  and  the  Mayor 
that  nobody  ever  wants  to  get  rid  of  On  this.  Mayor  Chapman,  after 
a  sprightly  pre&ce,  abounding  in  flashes  of  wit,  related  an  imaginavy 
interview  with  Hon.  Samuel  Pickwick  and  the  by  no  means  dishon- 
orable Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  at  his  office,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
entreat  protection  for  the  editor  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  '^  Indeed," 
says  Mr.  Pickwick,  *'  we  should  never  have  consented  that  he  should 
visit  this  strange  country,  unless  some  of  us  should  have  been  secretly 
mt  to  take  care  of  him;  for  we  have  learned  that  you  area  ouriow 
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pMpIe  here, — thal^  as  it  has  been  «aid,  uliocii  the  gods  Ime  ^ 
joug,  BO  whom  the  Americans  love  they  utterly  kill  with  kindoeaB." 
''Yes,"  intermpted  Mr.  Weller,  onaUe  longer  to  repreaa  hia  UA- 
iogi,  "it  is  ourrently  reported,  in  our  cirdes,  that,  when  the  Amar- 
leans  fimdes  a  stranger,  they  makea  him  into  weal-pie  and  devouai 
him."  "  Hush,  Samuel,"  said  Mr.  Pidcwiek,  "  don't  nae  hard  w<nds. 
Never  get  into  a  passion,  eq)eciaUy  in  foreign  coontriea,  where  yon 
don't  know  the  customs.  Bat,  Mr.  Mayor,  this  is  my  sooice  of 
tronble,  and  I  come  to  complain  that  your  people  aeem  determiBed 
to  extinguish  our  editor.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  him  ftra 
week,  but  have  not  dared  to  trust  my  gaiters  amidst  the  crowds  that 
surround  him.  I  tremble  when  I  hear  of  two  dinners  in  one  day,  aad 
four  suppers  in  one  night  I  &ar  you  have  designs  upon  hia  life; 
nay,  that  you  mean  to  eat  him  up."  Sir,  interrupted  I,  do  I  under* 
stand  you  aright?  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  cannibals?  Do  you  use  the  words  in  their  common  aeoael 
"  0,  no,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  resuming  his  blandest  ezpcoaaon; 
"  I  respect  and  honor  the  American  people, — I  mean  to  say  that  they 
axe  cannibals  only  in  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view.  But,  besides  my 
peiBonal  attachment,  I  desire  this  man's  life  to  be  spared,  for  the  salw 
of  aoienoe,  and  fw  the  cause  of  hunumity  and  of  the  Olub.  Think  not 
that  the  Club  has  been  sleeping  whilst  its  editor  has  been  visiting  the 
poor-houses  and  hovels,  touching  your  hearts,  and  making  you  better 
men,  by  his  truthful  descriptions.  We  have  been  gathering  materials, 
and  are  doing  so  still.  Even  your  own  country  may  furnish  some  of 
these  materials.  Not,  however,  I  assure  you,  for  the  purposes  of  bold 
and  coarse  personalities,  either  of  praise  or  of  censure,  but  for  the  del- 
icate and  beautiful  touches  of  character, —  those  life-like  and  soul- 
stirring  descriptions, —  those  pictures  of  humanity,  which  show  that 
behind  the  drapery  of  human  forms  and  distinctions,  the  true  element 
of  a  man  is  a  warm  and  beating  heart  These  are  the  purposes  for 
which  we  are  at  work, —  purposes,  sir,  for  which,  though  I,  Samuel 
Pickwick,  say  it,  the  editor  of  the  Pickwick  Club  has  no  superior  upon 
the  fiice  of  the  earth.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  said  he,"  rising  to  a  pitdi 
of  enthusiasm  which  almost  choked  his  utterance ;  '^  I  pray  you  to 
protect  him.  Let  him  not  be  overrun.  Lei  him  not  be  devoured. 
Spare  him  to  return  again  to  the  halls  of  the  Club.  Spare  him,  air, 
and  the  blessings  of  Winkle,  Tupman,  Snodgrass,  Pickwick,  and  the 
idsdo  XBoe  of  Piokwiokianayiahall  be  oo  you  and  yours."    Having  tbpa 
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himfldf,  and  kaving  his  respects  for  yoa,  sir,  and  for  this  assem- 
bly, he  took  his  leave.  Finding  myself  most  particularly  honored  by 
ttJB  interview,  I  give  you  as  a  sentiment, —  The  Hon.  Samuel  Pick- 
vide,  and  the  Pickwick  Club  and  its  editor :    '*  May  they  never  say 

*'  And  when  fhej  next  do  ride  abroad, 
May  ire  be  there  to  aee." 

Vo  one  among  us  was  more  ready  at  repartee,  and  numerous  are 
his  witticisms  to  be  found  on  reoord.  He  was  an  effective  political 
vtiler  for  the  Boston  Atlas.  As  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Central 
OMmnittee,  he  drafted  a  manly  and  ingenious  set  of  resolutions,  during 
Ae  Harrison  campaign,  adopted  as  a  model  by  the  party  in  the  prin- 
eipal  States.  His  abilities  were  equal  to  any  civil  or  political  station,  * 
■id  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Ohristian  Examiner. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  during  the  whole  of  his  offi- 
cial career  as  the  mayor  of  his  native  city,  to  reduce  the  city  debt,  and 
iMminifth  the  expenditures ;  and  he  saved  more  to  the  city,  by  a  course 
of  ligid  economy,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  of  those  that  have 
Wtteecded  him.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Chapman  should  be  synonymous 
wMi  the  conception  of  economy,  for  his  carefulness  was  as  unbounded 
Bi'Was  the  profuscness  of  Quincy  and  Otis  before  him. 

Mayor  Chapman,  after  reviewing  the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  in 
his  second  inaugural  address,  and  proposing  plans  of  economy,  remarks : 
*'  It  would  be  pleasant  and  exciting,  I  know,  to  find  ourselves  furnished 
with  ample  means,  and  called  upon  to  embark  in  large  and  striking 
entoprises.  No  one  would  enjoy  such  a  state  of  things  more  than 
myself  But,  if  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the  true  interest  of  our  city, 
in  its  present  condition,  the  homelier  and  less  captivating  duty  awaits 
at,  of  husbanding  resoui}»s  and  superintending  details.  It  is  remarked 
by  one  of  my  most  distinguished  jffedecessors,  the  present  president  of 
Barvard  College,  in  his  history  of  that  institution,  that  ^  those  who 
tmit  and  economize  are  never  so  acceptable  to  mankind  as  tlioae  who 
and  expend.'  And  he  adds,  therefore,  that  no  higher  obligation 
upon  history,  than  to  do  justice  to  men  on  whom  these  unpleasant 
unpopular  duties  devolve.  Let  me  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
b  for  all  of  us,  whatever  may  be  our  station,  and  alike  in  public 
private  life,  a  hi^ier  ground  of  reliance  than  what  other  men  may 
think  or  write, —  tba  simple  conacioBanew  of  having  dene  what 
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we  deem  our  dutj,  withoat  re&renoe  to  the  questioii  wbether  it  be 
popular  or  unpopular." 

Mr.  Chapman  was  an  editor  of  the  Practice  in  Civil  Actioii8|  and 
Proceedings  at  Law  in  Massachusetts,  by  Hon.  Judge  Samud  Howei 
published  in  1884.  His  talents,  education  and  eloquence,  made  him 
conspicuous  in  this  community,  says  Dr.  Putnam;  while  the  integrity 
of  his  character,  the  unfeigned  kindness  of  his  manners,  and  his  gen- 
erous, frank  and  magnanimous  spirit,  won  for  him  an  unusual  degree 
of  affection  and  confidence.  Perhaps  it  was  without  precedrat,  that  so 
young  a  man  should  be  called  to  preside  over  the  municipal  affiurs  of  so 
large  a  population;  and  yet,  Mr.  Cha{muin's  administration  was  as  mueh 
distinguished  for  calm  discretion  in  emergencies,  and  a  careful  fiiM^unal 
•  economy,as  for  the  grace  and  felicity  widi  which  he  presided  and  spoke 
on  public  occasions.  He  steadily  shunned  political  preferment,  because 
he  feared  that  its  excitement  might  be  un&vorable  to  that  monl  tra&-* 
quillity  and  health  which  he  prized  above  everything.  His  chief  delist 
was  in  his  home ;  and  it  is  as  seated  there  that  we  would  prefer  to 
draw  his  portrait,  if  we  were  permitted.  His  sunny  fiice,  his  wann 
heart  and  candid  speech,  bound  his  fiiends  to  him  with  a  aingnl^ 
strength  of  attachment.  He  was  a  temperate  advocate  of  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  delivered  an  address  for  the  Young  Men's  Temper- 
ance Society  of  Boston,  in  1882.  Mr.  Chapman  died  at  Boston,  May 
25, 1848,  aged  forty-one  years. 


HUBBARD  WINSLOW. 

JULT  4»  1888.    FOR  THB  OITT  AUTHOBITIEB. 

Was  bom  at  Williston,  Yt,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1825.  He  was  a  student  in  divinity  at  Yale  and  at  Andover.  Hie 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Dover,  Dec.  4,  1828,  and 
was  dismissed  Nov.  3,  1831.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Hem. 
Pliny  Cutler,  of  Boston.  He  became  the  pastor  of  Bowdoin-street 
Church,  and  successor  to  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  Sept.  26, 1832, 
which  station  he  resigned  March,  1844.  The  oration  at  the  head  of 
this  article  was  on  the  means  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  republic,  and  is 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  performance.    Mr.  Winslow  is  a  useful  and 
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oBoieiit  member  of  the  city  school  committee,  and  principal  of  a  femala 
adiool  o(  eleyated  character.  Daring  his  ministry,  he  was  a  devoted 
I^Mor,  a  persuasive  preacher,  of  fervid  imagination,  and  fine  ckssical 
Attainments.  Among  his  publications  are  the  Young  Man's  Aid. 
^Mich  has  been  reprinted  in  England  and  Scotland;  Sermons  on  Chris- 
fhm  Doctrines ;  Discourses  cm  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Social  and 
BiQiDestio  Duties;  Are  you  a  Christian?  Self-examination,  reprinted 
itf  Scotland ;  and  the  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  a  work  of 
iMmd  principles. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

JULY  4,  1838.     FOR  THB  MASSACHUSETTS  AKTI-^LAVBRT  SOdSrY. 

Was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1805,  and  was  sou  of 
xkft  Abijah  Garrison,  who  was  a  West  India  trader,  a  good  navigator, 
aiiid  a  poet  His  mother  was  Fanny  Lloyd,  a  lady  of  superior  intel- 
faet,  whose  hair,  when  it  was  unbound,  like  that  of  Godiva,  fell  aroii^d 
&er  like  a  veil.  His  &ther  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  William 
was  employed  in  the  &mily  of  Dea.  Ezekiel  Bartlett,  and  sent  to  the 
grammar-school.  His  mother  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  from  whence  she  removed  to  Baltimore.  Dis- 
liking the  cobbler's  last,  Dea.  Bartlett  sent  him  to  a  cabinet-maker,  in 
Haverhill ;  which  was  also  so  irksome  an  employment,  that  at  last  the 
printing-office  was  esteemed  best  for  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  New- 
buryport Herald,  where,  enjoying  advantages  of  mental  culture,  hu 
became  very  happy,  and  was  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Allen,  the  editor,  until  he  was  discovered  by  Hod.  Caleb  Gushing,  who 
Has  at  that  time  in  active  legal  practice,  and  a  temporary  editor  of  that 
nper.  At  this  period,  William  originated  an  Apprentices'  Debating 
Society;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the  editor  at  Alabama,  he  con- 
acted  the  Herald,  being  then  but  nineteen  years  old.  William,  hav- 
ing completed  his  term  with  Mr.  Allen,  in  December,  1825,  visited  his 
dear  mother  at  Baltimore,  who  shortly  after  deceased ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  established  '^  The  Free  Press,"  a  journal 
nittcfa  soon  fiuled,  for  want  of  patronage.  With  a  heavy  heurt,  Mr. 
OanJ0Qii  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  was  employed  in  the  office  of  David 
Im  (Siild,  editor  of  the  Masaachuaetts  JoomaL    In  1827  he  Wii 
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cnpkjed  in  the  office  of  the  NalioDal  Philanthropist,  edited  by  Bev. 
^^Uiam  Collier,  a  tender-hearted  philanthropiBt,  whom  he  snooeeded. 

Doring  this  period,  the  mind  of  Bfr.  Garrison  was  abaothed  in  aa 
abolition  paper, —  The  Genias  of  UniTersal  Emancipation, —  published 
at  Baltimore,  conducted  by  the  benevoloit  Benjamin  Londy.  In  1888 
he  remofed  to  Bennington,  Yt,  and  estabUshed  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Times,"  a  joomal  devoted  to  the  support  of  John  Qnincj  Adams  to  the 
presidency,  at  the  same  time  espousmg  the  cause  of  abolitioii.  So 
intense  was  his  ardor  for  emancipation,  that  Benjamin  Lundy  persuaded 
him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  journal  at  Baltimore,  as  being  a  wider 
ikld  of  labor,  whither  he  removed  in  1829.  Here  Chmrison  became  so 
tenacious  for  the  doctrine  of  Immediatism,  that  Lundy's  banner  of 
Gradualism  was  lowered,  and  the  slave-holders  determined  to  craA 
the  paper  by  law.  Garrison  was  fined,  and  imprisoned  one  month,  when 
he  was  liberated  by  a  kind  stranger.  Soon  after  his  release,  he  becamr 
an  advocate  for  the  American  Colonization  Society ;  but,  believing  thai 
this  institution  recognized  the  right  of  property  in  the  colored  race,  he 
renounced  its  interests.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rison gave  an  address,  July  4,  1829,  at  Park-street  Church,  BostOD, 
in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  colonization  enterprise ;  and  this  was 
probably  his  last  appeal  for  that  object 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  company  with  Isaac  Knapp,  established,  Jan.  1, 
1881,  the  Liberator,  at  Boston;  which,  for  several  years,  was  issued 
fix>m  an  upper  room  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  on  Water-street  It  was 
here  that  the  first  Anti-slavery  Society  in  America  was  originated  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  consisting  of  only  twelve  members.  In  1832 
he  published  his  Thoughts  on  American  Colonization, —  a  production 
denouncing  its  object,  comprising  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  and 
an  address  on  the  progress  of  the  abolition  cause.  The  Liberator,  by 
its  great  zeal  and  tenacity,  so  highly  inflamed  the  public  mind,  that  its 
editor  was  denied  membership  to  the  Boston  Debating  Society;  and 
the  Grovemor  of  Georgia  offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  head  of  Garrison,  and  the  enactment  of  that  State  has  never  been 
repealed.     We  here  furnish  a  copy  of  this  document : 

"  State  op  Georgia  :      ) 
Ik  Sknate,  Nov.  80, 1881.  \ 

^^ Resolved^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stale 

of  Georgia,  in  general  assembly  met,  that  the  sum  of  five  thousaod 

doUara  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  any  per* 
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apn,  or  persona,  who  ehall  anest,  bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to  tom^ 
yk^6aa  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  the  editor  or  publisher  of  a  eertani 
paper  called  the  Liberator,  published  in  the  town  of  Boston  and  State 
^  Mamchusetts ;  or  who  shall  arrest,  bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to 
fOnTiction  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  any  other  person,  or  persooSi 
vho  shall  utter,  publish  or  circulate,  within  the  limitB  of  this  SlatOt 
flid  paper,  called  the  Liberator,  or  any  other  paper,  circular,  pamphlet, 
latter  or  address,  of  a  seditious  character : 

^*  And  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorised  and 
vaqnested  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  said  sum  of  fiva 
thooaand  dollars,  in  &vor  of  any  person,  or  persons,  who  shall  hava 
anested  and  brought  to  trial,  and  prosecuted  to  conviction  under  tfaa 
laws  of  this  State,  the  editor  or  publisher  of  the  Liberator;  or  wha 
ahidl  have  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  or  prosecuted  to  oonvictioa 
-wider  the  laws  of  this  State,  any  other  person,  or  perscxis,  who  shall 
liter,  publish  or  circulate,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  said  paper. 
caDed  the  Liberator;  or  any  other  paper,  circular,  pamj^ilet,  letter  ot 
address,  of  a  seditious  character;  —  and  that  these  resolutions  be 
inserted  in  the  appropriation  act  And  Resolved  further^  That  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be  pub» 
liihed  in  the  public  journals  of  this  State,  and  such  other  papers  as  ha 
siay  think  proper,  and  pay  for  the  pubUcation  thereof  out  of  the  cod- 
liDgent  fund* 

'<  Approved  Dec.  26, 1881. 

"Wilson  Lumpkin,  Owemor." 

This  proclamation  widely  extended  the  notoriety  of  Garrison,  and 
tended  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  his  followers.  Li  1888  be 
Tisited  England,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Churkson,  Wil- 
berforce,  Buxton,  Macaulay,  Mary  Howitt,  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
other  philanthropists,  many  of  whom  signed  a  protest  against  the  Amer- 
Colonization  Society.  He  returned  to  New  York ;  and,  on  his 
,  placards  were  posted  around  the  city,  inviting  a  public  meet> 
log,  '*  to  hurry  him  to  the  tar-kettle."  Mr.  Garrison  married  Eliia,  a 
daughter  of  George  Benson,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Sept  4,  1884. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  George  Thompson  at  Boston,  in  September, 
1885,  a  gallows  was  erected,  one  night,  directly  opposite  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Garrison,  with  two  ropes  suspended  therefirom,  and  on  the  crooi* 
was  this  inscription, — ''  Judge  Lynch's  Law/'    One  of  the  ropea- 
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HM  intttiM  ftr  TkMipson,  and  Ae  oAer  ftr  GattfaoA.  On  Ae  Slfll 
4ilvf  of  OotbboF  fiHioiwiiig  <Miifrod  thid  ttemonblo  (Mitniga  of  m*  IdAh 
litftod  popukoe,  whioh  hai  ineffimtUy  Btained  the  noUe  dly  of  Bostak 
nere  htd  eziBted  for  a  period  here  a  Female  Anti-elitetfy  tknety. 
Ike  preaideiit  of  this  little  party,  Bfin  Haij  PiwlAr,  had  atuwuiMwi  s 
tteetang  to  take  phee  in  liM  Antinriafeiy  EjJS,  No.  46  WiM^Jngtoii-' 
alreet,  on  Oot  SI,  p.  ic.,  when  aeferal  addresaee  ndg^  be^  ezpeetei 
on  the  ooeasion.  It  was  aDtidpated  that  George  ThompBda  would  %& 
one  of  tile  epealcera ;  bat,  that  tfaeriD  m^  be  no  pMeaif  ibr  dietorb- 
ifefece,  he  tsft  the  eitj^  before  themeetii^.  Vaari<Nis  newepapeni'deDiNDDOBd' 
Ae  meeting,  shopkeepera  petitioned  ^  eityanthoritiea  againet  H,  plae^ 
wii  were  posted  in  the  strceta,  and  ft  reward  of  one  hnndred  doflan- 
oAred  to  any  one  who  would  be  first  to  oontey  Tbompaon  to  the  tnv 
hetde.  A  great  otmoomw  of  people  filled  the  hall,  before  the  time  of 
meeting,  <m  that  day;  and,  notwitiistanding  the  exdtement,  die  meei* 
ing  was  ealled  to  <nder  by  the  presidii^  hidy,  who  read  a  portimi  of 
fleriptore,  and  oflered  up  a  forrent  prayer, —  soon  after  wfaieb,  Ae 
kdies  irithdrew,  amid  the  abnse  of  the  popolaoe.  Mr.  Qarrison,  who 
hid  ecmdaeted  his  young  wife  to  this  meeting,  was  observed  by  the 
popolaoe,  who,  disappomted  at  not  finding  George  Thompson,  the  moM 
immediate  object  of  dieir  wrath,  resolted  fiMihwith  to  seise  him, 
endaiming,  "  Garraon  is  here !  We  nnist  have  Garrison !  Out  with 
him !  Lynch  him ! "  For  a  moment,  their  attention  was  diverted  to 
die  deetmctiQn  of  the  anti-slavery  sign,  when  M^yor  Lyman  eamesUy 
beeongfat  him  to  eflfect  his  escape  from  the  rear  of  the  building.  Pre- 
ceded by  a  devoted  friend,  Mr.  John  R  Cambell,  Mr.  Garrison  dropped 
from  a  back  window  on  to  a  shed,  and  narrowly  escaped  faUing  head- 
long to  the  ground.  We  will  conclude  this  narrative  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Garrison:  ''We  entered  into  a  carpenter's  shop  [kept  by 
Luke  Brown],  through  which  we  attempted  to  get  into  Wilson's  Lane, 
but  found  our  retreat  cut  off  by  the  mob.  They  raised  a  shout  as  socm 
as  we  came  in  sight ;  but  the  proprietor  promptly  closed  die  door  of  his 
shop,  kept  them  at  bay  for  a  time,  and  thus  kinflly  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  find  some  odier  passage.  I  told  Mr.  Cambell  it  would 
be  futile  to  attempt  to  escape.  I  would  go  out  to  the  mob,  and  let 
them  deal  with  me  as  they  mi^t  elect ;  but  he  thought  it  was  my  duty 
to  avoid  them  as  long  as  possible.  We  then  went  up  stairs ;  and,  finding 
i^  vacancy  in  one  comer  of  die  room,  I  got  into  it,  and  he  and  a  young 
Ad  [John  Bdan]  juled  up  some-boards  in  firont  of  m%  to  shidd  ilie 
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finm  jobM^nRHtknu  In  «  few  mmntei,  sevenl  xuSkm  broko  into  th* 
chamber,  who  seised  Mr.  Cbmbell  in  •  nxigh  mmuoiery  aad  led  him  99$ 
JU>  Jllie  view  of  the  mob,  sayiogi  '  This  is  not  Ganipon,  bat  Garrison'^ 
a»d  Thompson's  friend,  and  he  says  be  knows  where  Gacrison  is,  bttt 
won't  tell.'  Then  a  shout  of  exultation  was  raised  by  the  mob,  ani 
what  became  of  him  I  do  not  know ;  though,  as  I  was  immediateljdia- 
oovered,  I  presume  he  eacMfed  without  material  injury.  On  seeing 
me,  three  or  finir  of  the  rioters,  uttering  a  yell,  furiously  dragged  mo 
to  the  window,  with  the  intention  of  hurling  me  from  that  hei|^t  to 
the  ground ;  but  one  of  them  relented,  and  said,  '  Don't  let  us  kill 
him  outright'  So  they  drew  me  back,  and  eoiled  a  rope  about  wj 
body,  probably  to  drag  me  through  the  streets.  I  bowed  to  the  mobi 
and  requesting  them  to  wait  patiently  until  I  coukl  descend,  went  doam 
upon  a  ladder  that  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  I  fortunately  eactrir 
cated  myself  from  the  rope,  and  wasseissed  by  two  or  thnserfthe  kad? 
ing  rioters,  powerful  and  athletic  men,  by  whom  I  was  dragged  akog^ 
bareheaded  (for  my  hat  had  been  knocked  off  and  cut  in  pieces  on  tb^ 
spot),  a  friendly  voice  in  the  crowd  shouting, '  He  shan't  be  hurt !  He 
is  an  American ! ' —  [Aaron  Ckxdey,  who  protected  his  person  at  thi 
moment]  This  seemed  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  breasts,  of  soma 
others,  and  they  reiterated  the  same  cry.  Blows,  however,  were  aimed 
at  my  head,  by  such  as  were  of  a  cruel  spirit;  and,  at  last,  they  suia* 
ceeded  in  tearing  nearly  all  my  cbthes  fix>m  my  body.  Thus  was  { 
dragged  through  Wilson's  Lane  into  State-street,  in  the  rear  of  tfaa 
City  Hall,  over  the  ground  that  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  &nH 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Libbbty  and  Indepbndsnce,  in  the  memorar 
ble  massacre  of  1770 ;  and  iqwn  which  was  proudly  unfurled,  only  • 
few  years  since,  with  joyous  acclamations,  the  beautiful  banner  pre? 
sented  to  the  gallant  Poles  by  the  young  men  of  Boston.  What  j^ 
scandalous  and  revolting  contrast !  My  offence  was  in  pleading  for 
Libbbty, —  liberty  for  my  enslaved  countrymen,  colored  though  they 
be, —  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  for  all!  And,  upon  that 
'  consecrated  spot,'  I  was  made  an  object  of  derision  and  scorn,  soma 
pcntions  of  my  person  being  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity. 

''  They  proceeded  with  me  in  the  direction  of  the  City  Hall,  the  cry 
being  raised, '  To  the  Common ! '  whether  to  give  me  a  coat  of  tar  and 
foathers,  or  to  throw  me  into  the  pcmd,  was  problematical.  As  w$ 
approached  the  south  docnr,  the  maycnr  attempted  to  protect  me  by  hia 
presence;  but,  as  he  was  unassisted  by  any  show  of  authority  or  fowj^ 
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hb  ms  qitiddy  llinnt  aade.  And  now  came  a  tteaoAmB  raah  on 
the  part  of  the  mob,  to  present  my  entering  the  balL  For  atinw,  tiie 
eoofliot  was  desperate  ]  bnt  at  length  a  resene  was  eflfected  by  a  pose 
diatcame  to  the  help  of  the  mayor,  by  whom  I  was  carried  vpintofiia 
mayor's  room. 

"In  view  of  my  denuded  eonditicm,  one  indiyidaal,  in  the  post-offioa 
bdow  stairs,  kindly  lent  me  a  pair  of  pantaloons ;  another,  a  «)at ;  a 
third,  a  stock ;  a  fourth,  a  cap,  ftc.  After  a  brief  consuhatioii  (tlii 
mob  densely  snrronnding  the  City  HaD,  and  threatening  die  safety  of 
the  poet-offiee),  the  mayor  and  his  advisers  said  my  life  depended  upon 
aommittmg  me  to  jail,  ostensibly  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Aoeord^ 
ingly,  a  hack  was  got  in  reacQnesS  at  the  door;  and,  supported  by 
Sheriff  Flurkman  and  Ebeneser  Bailey,  Esq.  (the  mayor  leading  tte 
way),  I  was  put  mto  it  without  mudi  diflteul^,  as  I  was  not  at  first 
idttitified  in  my  new  gari>.  But  now  a  scene  occurred  that  baffles  the 
power  of  descripticm.  As  the  ocean,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  spait  of 
the  storm,  seeks  to  whelm  the  adventurous  bark  beneath  its  mountain 
waves,  so  did  the  mob,  enraged  by  a  series  of  disappcMntments,  rush 
like  a  whirlwind  upon  the  frail  vehicle  in  whidl  I  sat,  and  endeavor  to 
drag  me  out  of  it  Esciq>e  seemed  a  physical  impossibility.  They 
dung  to  the  wheels,  dashed  open  the  doors,  seised  hold  of  the  horses, 
lad  tried  to  upset  the  carriage.  They  Were,  however,  vigorous^ 
repulsed  by  the  police.  A  constable  sprang  in  by  my  side,  the  doors 
Were  closed,  and  the  driver,  lustily  using  his  whip  upon  the  bodies  -of 
his  horses  and  the  heads  of  the  rioters,  happily  made  an  openii^ 
through  the  crowd,  and  drove  at  a  tremendous  speed  for  Leverett* 
Street  But  many  of  the  rioters  followed  even  with  superior  swifbiesa, 
and  repeatedly  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  tfie  horses.  To 
reach  the  jail  by  a  direct  course  was  found  impracticable;  and,  after 
going  in  a  circuitous  direction,  and  encountering  many  '  hair-breadth 
'scapes,'  we  drove  up  to  this  new  and  last  refuge  of  liberty  and  life, 
when  another  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  seise  me  by  the  mob, — 
but  in  vain.  In  a  few  moments,  I  was  locked  up  in  a  cell,  safe  from 
my  persecutors,  accompanied  by  two  delightful  associates, —  a  good  con* 
science  and  a  cheerful  mind.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  several  of 
my  friends  came  to  my  grated  window,  to  sympathise  and  confer  with 
me,  with  whom  I  held  a  strengthening  conversation  until  the  hour  oi 
retirement,  when  I  threw  myself  upon  my  prison-bed,  and  slept  tran- 
quilly. In  the  morning,  I  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  my  cell,  with  a 
pencil,  the  foUowing  lines : 


WmUAM  LLOTB  OAUafiOK.  68S 

**  *  Wm.  Uojd  Oarraon  irsB  put  into  this  cell  on  Wedneadfty  after* 
Oet  21,  1885,  to  save  him  from  the  violence  of  a  ''  respectabk 
cud  influential"  mob,  who  sought  to  destroy  him  for  preaching  the 
abominable  and  dangerous  doctrine,  that  '^  all  men  are  created  equal,'' 
and  that  all  oppression  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  '^  Hail,  Colum- 
bia! "     Cheers  for  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey ! 

''  '  Beader,  let  this  inscription  remain  till  the  last  slaye  in  this  des- 
pelic  land  be  loosed  from  his  fetters.' 

''  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  after  passing  through  the  mockery 
€if  an  examination,  for  form's  sake,  before  Judge  Whitman,  I  was 
released  from  prison ;  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  city 
umthoritieSy  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  leave  the  city  for  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  whose  situa^ 
taoD  was  such  as  to  awaken  the  strongest  solicitude  for  her  life." 

Mr.  Crarrison,  in  1840,  attended  the  World's  Convention,  in  Lon- 
don, as  an  agent  of  the  American  Anti-shvery  Society.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  which  held  its 
Irat  gathering  at  Boston,  in  the  Melodeon,  March,  1848. 

We  doubt  not  the  sincere  devotion  of  William  Lloyd  Garrkon  to  his 
fikvorite  cause  of  immediate  emancipation ;  but  his  published  pamph- 
lets and  newspaper  articles  abound  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweeping 
censure,  and  rash,  injurious  judgment,  tending  to  defeat  the  grand 
purpose  of  the  contest  The  endeavor  to  extend  liberty  forthwith  to 
the  slave,  by  the  fierce,  bitter,  and  exasperating  spirit  of  &natic]sm,  has 
firmly  bound  the  chains  of  servitude  than  when  abolition  sooi- 
were  founded.  They  partake  hurgely  of  the  [nrevailing  ultraisms 
of  the  land.  We  doubt  not  Crarrison's  strength  of  principle  in  sympa- 
Iby  for  the  oppressed.  Indeed,  we  hope  the  Liberty  Bell  will  resound 
•wr  the  whole  compass  of  this  mighty  republic,  until  the  lash  of  every 
eiveraeer  is  thrown  away ;  but  the  system  of  affiliated  Societies,  held 
together  by  passionate  eloquence,  is  to  be  deplored,  and  their  intoler- 
ant spirit  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  great  work  of  reform  in  the  land. 
**  Let  the  Union  be  dissolved,"  said  orator  Douglas,  at  Syracuse ;  '^  I 
wish  to  see  it  dissolve.  I  welcome  the  bolt,  be  it  from  heaven  or  hell, 
that  shall  shiver  it  to  pieces!"  The  twenty  years'  excitement  for 
<^"»^***^^  emancipation  is  defeated,  and  the  impressive  theme  on  the 
■und  of  every  philanthropist  must  be  how  to  soften  the  hard  fiite  of 
the  enslaved,  and  what  is  the  wisest  plan  of  device  for  effiu^ing  the 
mme  fiwi  our  country.    We  admire  the  intense  devotion  of  Garrison 
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to  iho  canae  of  liberty,  in  tbe  eatne  ratio  that  we  dqajote  his  iatem- 
perate  leal.  Indeed,  we  know  nothing  in  oar  langnage  liraaAhing  m 
itvongly  of  the  aprit  of  disiinioD,  aa  the  ten  violent  anathfanaa  of 
Garrison,  inhia  ''aocnraed"  artide  Afwmnring  the  Amarioan  Unka. 


IVERS  JAMES  AUSTIN. 

JULT  4»  18S9.    70B  THB  CIIT  ATJTHOBITIEB. 

* '  Not  solely  to  those  who  sanctamied  the  federal  ccHistitation  by  their 
names,"  aays  Mr.  Austin,  ''  should  its  glory  be  ascribed.  They  who, 
poising  themselves  on  their  personal  diaiacter,  dared  dissent  fircnn  aome 
of  its  principles,  are  ^titled  to  more  gratitude  than  posterity  has 
bestowed.  Had  the  advocates  of  a  stronger  government  succeeded  in 
the  convention, — had  the  president  been  invested  with  the  uaeleaa  tin- 
^  I  of  a  regal  title,  and  the  &tal  brilliancy  of  royal  authority^ —  tfiia 
>ni:ii  versary  would  not  now  be  hailed  as  the  jubilee  of  freedom.  If  the 
4;\t>:utive,  rising  above  the  darkness  of  fiction,  make  the  national  inter- 
tut  bis  cynosure,  experience  has  proved  that  liberty  is  not  endangered 
by  the  energy  of  government 

'^  But  if,  descending  from  the  elevation  intended  by  the  framera  of 
the  constitution,  he  mingles  in  the  turmoil  of  political  contest,  placing 
himself  first,  his  party  next,  and  his  country  the  last,  in  his  thoughts, 
experience  has  equally  proved  that  tyranny  may  be  concealed  by  repub- 
lican robes.  The  opponents  of  the  constitution  distrusted  human  virtue. 
They  foresaw  that  the  '  golden  sceptre '  of  executive  authority  might 
become  ^an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break'  the  disobedient  They 
exerted  their  influence  to  diminish  its  power.  Whether  such  appre- 
hensions were  founded  in  wisdom,  modem  experiment  will  be  able  to 
decide.  The  problem  is  yet  unsolved,  whether  American  freedom  haa 
most  to  dread  from  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  federal  head. 
Executive  power  has  already  proved  a  formidable  foe  to  popular  virtue; 
—  whether  an  invincible  foe,  coming  events  will  shortly  declare. 

^^  However  mistaken  the  opponents  of  the  constitution  may  have 
been  in  the  extent  of  their  objections,  their  opposition  lowered  the  high 
tones  of  those  who  desired  more  energy  in  the  government  It  is  well 
that  the  ultraism  of  neither  party  prevailed ;  but,  were  the  executive 
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oger,  republicanism,  in  this  age,  would  be  in  danger  of  disBohition. 
I  minority  of  the  convention  had  a  large,  if  not  a  principal  share,  in 
compromise  it  effected.  The  spirit  of  independence  animated  their 
la.  It  raised  them  above  persraial  coDsidantionfl.  It  led  them  to 
ifice  at  the  shrine  of  their  country  the  reward  of  long  and  success- 
toil  for  its  wel&re.  If  few  in  number,  greater  their  praise.  The 
le  of  opposition  was  to  them  the  cause  of  trutL  They  fearlessly 
Dtainedit; 

*<  And,  fiyr  the  testimony  of  trnth,  hftTe  borne 
Univenel  reproaob,  —  tut  worse  to  bear 
Than  Tiolenoe;  for  this  wss  all  their  oare. 
To  stand  approTod  in  sight  of  Ckxl^ 
Thoagh  worlds  Judged  them  penrerse.'* 

vers  James  Austin,  son  of  Hon.  James  T.  Austin,  was  bom  at 
ton,  and  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1822;  pursued  his  edu- 
on  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  in  West  Point,  where 
graduated  in  1828 ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  the  Law  School 
larvard  College,  where  he  received  an  honorary  degree  in  1881 ;  in 
same  year  he  entered  the  Suflfolk  bar,  and  pursued  his  legal 
lies  in  the  office  of  his  &ther,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient 

Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  has  been  the  commander  of 
Rifle  Rangers,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Boston  regiment,  and  its 
;e-advocate.  He  was  of  the  school  committee  in  1886  and  1887. 
elaborate  report,  as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  on  the  reor^m- 
ion  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  is  a  highly  valuable  document 
L888  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature.  He 
kme  a  counsellor-at-law ;  and  married  Elizabeth  Turner  Amory, 
.  9, 1846.  Mr.  Austin  possesses  an  unusual  share  of  legal  knowl- 
9,  and  is  remarkable  for  soundness  of  judgment  He  has  been  a 
uent  contributor  to  the  Law  Reporter ;  and  his  account  of  the 
^1  of  the  Mississippi  doctrine  of  repudiation,  in  that  journal,  was 
t^hly  esteemed,  that  it  was  printed  in  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and 

State,  in  a  separate  form.  He  furnished  a  valuable  article  for 
lis'  American  Monthly  Magazine,  on  the  facilities  for  vice  and 
mperance  in  the  Tremont  Theatre ;  and  has  contributed,  also,  to 
North  American  Review  and  the  Biblical  Journal.  His  article  on 
nature  and  claims  of  the  lifilitary  Academy  at  West  Point  is  of 
It  national  spirit 
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THOMAS  POWER. 

JULY  4*  IMO.    lOR  TBI  OCnT  AUTHOBlTUii. 


Was  bom  at  Boetoo,  Oct  8, 1786;  and  his  birUi-plaoe  wm  on  te 
estate  next  aboYe  the  Golden  Ball  in  Hanover-street,  where  Benjanun 
Franklin  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  a  tallow-chandler.  He  grada* 
ated  at  Brown  University  in  1808,  and  engaged  in  the  stody  of  hw, 
under  the  guidance  of  Hon.  Judge  Jackson.  He  became  a  oonnselkir* 
at-law  in  1811,  opened  an  office  at  Northfield,  where  he  practised 
law  for  a  period  of  four  yean,  when  he  settled  at  Boston,  and  was, 
during  a  period  of  seven  years,  an  efficient  member  of  the  primary 
school  committee.  He  married  Elizabeth  Sampscm,  of  Duxbory,  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  and  was  the  derk  of  the  Boston 
Police  Court,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  government  It  was  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Power,  who  conceived  the  idea,  that  it  was  decided  to 
plant  the  four  rows  of  beautiful  elm-trees  that  flourish  on  the  main 
street  of  Northfield. 

Mr.  Power  possesses  a  highly  poetical  vein,  besides  great  capacity 
in  the  legal  profession ;  and  whatever  he  attempts  he  executes  with  all 
his  power,  whether  as  author  or  in  his  vocation  at  court  He  is  a 
fervid  national  poet  His  Log  Cabin  Song,  which  was  sung  by  the 
Louisiana  delegation,  on  their  entrance  into  Boston,  in  September, 
1840,  to  attend  the  electioneering  gathering  for  Gen.  Harrison,  and 
the  song  for  President  Taylor,  in  1848, — 

'<  'Tis  a  nation's  jabUee,  — 
Honor  to  the  brave  and  free ;  — " 

moreover,  "  The  Old  Grist  Mill,"  from  his  hand, —  reflect  much  credit 
to  the  warmth  of  his  heart  His  contributions  to  the  Daily  Atlas 
indicate  the  purity  of  his  judgment  in  musical  criticism.  Mr.  Power 
has  been  a  political  admirer  of  the  policy  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis ;  and, 
at  a  public  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  March  4, 1829,  when  he  was  mayor 
of  Boston,  gave  this  sentiment, — ^'Hon.  H.  G.  Otis:  Made  dearer  to 
Bostonians  by  Washington  railing  and  Boston  railways."  Amid  the 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  Mr.  Power  has  found  leisure  to  exer- 
cise his  native  talent ;  and  of  his  productions  we  find  Masonic  Melodies, 
108  pages  8vo. ;  Secrecy,  a  poem  delivered  before,  the  .Knights  Tern- 
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plan,  Feb.  28, 1882.  His  best  effiyrt  is,  La&yette,  a  Poem,— dedi- 
cifted  to  the  yoimg  men  of  Boston,  1834,  in  twenty-eight  pages. 
He  gave  a  Masonic  Oration  at  Waltham,  in  1821,  and  an  oration  at 
Northfield,  Joly  4, 1812 ;  beside  th^  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Mr.  Power  should  ever  devote  his  intervals  of  leisure  to  national 
IHttrntore.  The  poet  who  wrote  the  elegant  efiusion  before  us  should 
never  restrain  the  inspiration  of  his  Muse.  Here  is  a  fine  conceptioa 
of  die  Liberty  Tree  destroyed  by  the  British  soldiers  during  the  siege 
of  Boston,  in  1775,  which  flourished  two  centuries  ago.  We  select 
fifom  ^'  La&yette,  a  Poem : " 

**  There  etood,  in  its  unlkding  green, 
A  monarch  of  the  foreet-eoene  ; 
Aloft,  abroed  its  branches  spread,  — 
'Hong  its  deep  fiidiage  zephyrs  played, — 
And  fidr  its  fimn,  and  deep  its  shade; 
Princes  and  peasants,  too,  'tis  said, 
Sought  its  protection  when  the  son 
Half  his  bright,  bnming  course  had  nm. 
And  owned  their  deep  deTotion  doe 
Where  thoughts  are  free  and  hands  are  true. 
Fair,  too,  the  lerdant  spot  where  stood 
That  towering  monarch  of  the  wood. 
And  sweet  the  flowers,  of  mingled  hues. 
That  clustered  there,  in  heaTcn's  own  dews* 
That  flourished  'neath  that  holy  tree 
To  throw  their  perfbme  on  the  air. 

In  elemental  liberty. 
As  things  of  light,  buoyant  and  free. 

Mid  kindred  spirits  bright  and  fidr. 

The  warrior  hears  the  clash  of  arms. 

The  shock  of  battle,  loudly  rise. 
And  courtly  rays  and  beauty's  charms 

Fade  like  a  Taper  in  the  skies. 
Fair  Freedom  now  has  power  alone 

To  lead  his  heart  and  guide  his  hand. 
For  pomp  and  honors  near  a  throne. 

He  seeks  a  home  in  foreign  land. 
The  cry  is.  Up !  wake !  freemen,  wake  I 

Oppression  shrinks,  and  man  is  free  ; 
The  bolts  and  ban  of  tyrants  break. 

When  touched  by  heayenfy  Liberty. 
In  the  &r-4tstant  west  is  seen. 

Where  beauty  the  horiion  streaks, 
A  lorely  garden,  flresh  and  green,  — 

T  is  the  new  home  the  warrior  seeks. 
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ffii  kop«  are  U^  Md  OMTici  Mill 

Unwwried  &B07  prondlj  b«rs» 
Where  war's  load  tnmqNt,  sharp  and  dirill, 

fhe  maroh  of  Freedom's  host  deokves. 
With  so«l  on  ira,  hit  fieniBg  fj«, 

Ftoophalio,  sees  that  Uttla  hand ; 
Ha  haais.  date,  the  batUa-orr — 

For  God,  our  libertgr,  oor  land  ! 


RUFU8  CHOATE. 

APRIL  U,  1841.    BDLOaT  ON  PBBBIDKirr  HABBIBOH. 

Was  born  at  Ebsoz  (formerly  CfaebMoo),  Ebbm  County,  Oct  1, 
1799.  When  at  school,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  great  memorj  and 
abstracted  habits, — avmding  youthfol  sports,  and  ever  at  the  boid  of 
his  class.  He  graduated  at  Dartmoulh  College  in  1819,  and  was  a 
tutor  there  until  1821.  He  entered  the  Dane  Law  School,  at  Oam- 
bridge,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Bbn.  David  Cummingg,  of  Salem, 
and  under  William  Wirt,  at  Washington,  who  was  then  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  General  He  practised  law  at  Danvers,  of  which  town  he 
was  a  representative  in  1826-7.  He  removed  to  Salem,  and  finally 
settled  at  Boston,  in  .1834.  He  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Mills  Olcott,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.  In  1830  he  was  elected,  for  Essex, 
to  the  State  Senate;  in  1832  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress; 
and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  Suffolk,  by  the 
State  Legislature, —  which  station  he  resigned  in  1845.  Mr.  Choate 
is  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Listitute,  at  Washington ;  a  miember  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  New  England  Historic  and 
Genealogic  Society. 

Ho  is  an  eminent  counsellor ;  and  the  Law  Reporter  remarks  of 
him,  that  '^  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators  of  New  Eng- 
land. A  brilliant  intellect,  which  has  been  developed  by  exact  and 
laborious  study,  a  wonderful  power  of  discrimination  and  abstraction,  an 
exuberant  flow  of  language,  a  sparkling  wit,  a  lively  fancy,  and  an  over- 
whelming enthusiasm,  enable  him  to  control  almost  any  audience,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  American  Erskine.  Yet,  with  many  of 
Erskine's  excellences,  he  has  some  of  his  fiulings.     Among  these  may 
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la  indaded  a  strong  lore  of  the  mftrrelloaB,  and  a  dispositiOT  to  make 
DO  much  of  small  things.  As  Hamlet  would  say,  he  almost  tears  a 
HBsion  to  tatters,  in  his  anidety  to  bear  upon  a  single  point  This  is 
h  great  element  of  rhetorical  powcur ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  in 
pwd  taste  in  a  court  of  justioe,  where  the  object  is  to  c(Hiyinoe,  and 
aoi  to  carry  by  storm." 

When  Mr.  Ghoate  {»x)nounced  the  eulogy  on  the  beloved  Harrison, 
MB  eye  kindling  with  excitement,  his  countenance  overshadowed  widi 
pief,  and,  in  his  deep-toned,  musical  voice,  enlarged  on  the  history  and 
iie  virtues  of  the  departed,  in  language  breathing  the  very  essence  of 
doquence,  it  was  a  scene  as  overpowering  as  the  oratory  of  Greece  and 
Borne.  ''In  looking  over  the  history  of  his  life,"  said  Mr.  Ghoate, 
'^  more  carefully,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  of  his  character, 
[  venture  to  think,  that  while  through  his  life  he  displayed  the  reqni- 
Dte  capacity  for  the  formation  and  administration  of  laws,  or  whatever 
psUic  duty  was  required  of  him,  it  was  the  warm,  pure  and  great 
baart  that  attracted  and  retained  for  him  the  love  of  his  countrymen. 
He  should  be  remembered,  and  we  will  speak  of  him  to  our  children, 
IS  the  Good  President.  Homely  as  that  epithet  may  appear,  how 
Bmdi  more  has  it  of  real  significance  than  the  imperial  title  '  great,'  so 
iften  given  to  men  who  have  waded  through  blood  to  thrones !  I 
need  give  but  two  anecdotes,  to  illustrate  this  trait  in  his  disposition. 
Sb  pardoned  the  negro  who  sought  his  life ;  and  rescued  him,  by  his 
Mm  solicitatbn,  when  fi»tened  to  the  stake  for  military  punishment 
Qe  recovered  heavy  damages,  by  a  verdict,  in  a  case  for  slander,  and 
kban  divided  the  money  received  among  the  children  of  the  slanderers, 
lad  the  orphan  children  of  some  of  his  old  soldiers.  Although  he  was 
kos{Mtable  beyond  the  usual  hospitality  of  the  west,  it  was  alvrays  the 
Ptmnant  of  the  amdes  of  Harmar  and  St  CUdr  that  found  the  warmest 
irelcome  at  his  ever  ready  board.  When  the  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed 
bim ;  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him,  because  he  deliv- 
nred  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fis^therless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him.  Consider,  then,  that  combined  benevolence  and  integrity, 
irorthy  the  accounts  of  Grecian  and  Boman  &me,  to  which  he  was  not 
Mhamed  to  turn  his  attention  backwards,  —  behold  him  tried  by  the 
temptation  of  an  office  firom  which  he  might  have  amassed  a  princely 
ftrtnne,  and,  with  the  conscientious  honor  of  a  Washington,  retiring 
Bram  it  poor, — and  you  will  feel  and  see,  in  a  moment,  what  it  was  that 
iapdled  towardi  him  the  love  of  a  people.    The  country  had  long  been 
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improqperoiis,  from  oauses  into  which  ive  need  not  inquiie.  We  nm 
kbcHring  the  livelong  day,  and  feding,  as  we  hj  down  at  n]|^  tiuU 
we  were  growing  poorer  and  poorer.  The  peojde  were  ponied  wtth 
various  theories  and  arguments.  They  were  growing  more  and  mom 
distmstfiil  with  all  mere  great  tiJent ;  there  grew  up  a  wide  and  irve* 
presaible  craving,  in  the  public  heart,  far  an  honest  man  from  aoMXig 
themselves,  to  preside  over  their  aflUrs,  and  help  them  backwaid  to 
the  glories  of  their  &then'  days.  Then  it  was  that  they  tamed  is 
him.  Be  this  the  lesson  of  his  life.  Be  this  his  eulogy.  That  not 
finr  descent  from  an  exalted  line,  not  finr  his  military  Yictoriea,  not  for 
his  dexteri^  in  the  partisanship  of  professional  politics,  was  he  ehosm 
to  relieve  and  reform  the  land,  but  because  he  was  a  good  and  jist 
man,  fearing  God  and  bring  his  country."  These  were  the  last  words 
ofthetribute:  *' We  stand  on  this  spot,  where  the  hesrt  of  an  Ameriesa 
mustthrobwith  prideand  joy.  And  yet,  perhaps  you  have  embeUished 
the  ^ories  of  even  this  place,  by  hanging  these  emblems  of  nK>Qmingt» 
its  pillars, — by  this  dim  religious  li^^t  we  have  added  to  the  memories 
of  its  ancestral  glories."  Mr.  Ghoate,  poasessing  the  keenest  aensi* 
tivimess  to  impressions,  is  distinguished  as  much  for  his  power  of  adf- 
eontrol  as  his  power  of  self-excitation ;  and  his  emotions,  like  weB- 
trained  troops,  are  '*  impetuous  by  rule."  They  i^pear  always  to  rise 
up  to  his  mind  with  a  personal  existence.  Thus  New  York,  with  lam^ 
is  not  simply  a  city  distinguished  for  commercial  energy,  but  a  dtf 
which  with  one  hand  '*  grasps  the  golden  harvests  of  the  west,  and  widi 
the  other,  like  Venice,  espouses  tbo  everlasting  sea."  *'  Massachu- 
setts," he  says,  '^  will  ever  be  true  to  the  constitution.  She  sat  among 
the  most  affectionate  at  its  cradle ;  she  will  follow,  the  saddest  of  the 
procession  of  sorrow,  its  hearse."  Again,  he  observes  that,  after  we 
came  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  *'  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  was  oa 
our  brow,  and  its  influence  on  our  spirit  and  legislation." 

We  will  relate  an  instance  of  the  excitable  powers  of  our  orator.  In 
an  argument  on  a  case  of  impeachment,  before  a  legislative  committee. 
Mr.  Ghoate  remarked  that  he  never  read,  without  a  thrill  of  sublimity, 
the  concluding  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, —  the  language  of  which  is 
borrowed  directly  from  Harrington,  who  says  he  owes  it  to  Livy, — thai 
'*  in  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legislative  department 
riiall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of 
them ;  the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  judioial 
powers,  or  either  of  them ;  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  kg^ 
lative  and  executive  powerSi  or  either  of  them;  —  to  the  end  that  il 
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to  a  gomnmeiil  of  bw8|  and  not  of  men;"  tlnu  providing  Ihst 
Itoee  great  departments  shall  be  entirely  independent  of  eeoli 
;  and  he  remembered  a  story  of  a  person  who  said  that  he  oonU 
Paradise  Lost  without  aflfecting  him  at  all,  but  that  there  was  a 
at  the  end  of  Newton's  Optics  which  made  his  flesh  creep  and 
Ui  hair  stand  on  end.  I  confess,  said  Mr.  Choate,  that  I  never 
mi  that  article  of  the  constitution  without  feeling  the  same, — ^'  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  a  govemm^t  of  laws,  and  not  of  men." 

Mr.  Ghoate  delivered  an  oration  at  New  York,  Dec.  22,  1848, 
befiirie  the  New  England  Society,  in  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  Pilgrims, 
dieir  character  and  acts,  as  constituting  one  of  the  heroic  periods  of 
hiitory.  He  attributed  much  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Puritans 
to  tbe  residence  of  a  thousand  leading  men  of  their  number  at  Geneva 
far  five  years,  whither  they  were  driven  by  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary. 
TkfOte  they  found  a  republic.  He  described  the  valley  in  which  Geneva 
ii  sitnated, —  its  placid  lake,  the  lofty  mountains  which  stand  around  il; 
ha  expatiated  upon  its  laws^  its  quiet,  its  independence,  its  learnings  its 
fdigion;  and  finished  the  description  with  the  exclamation,  ''There 
Ibej  firand  a  commonwealth  without  a  king,  and  a  church  without  a 
babop,"  which  received  such  a  burst  of  emotion,  long  and  loud,  as 
before  resounded  in  the  Tabernacle.  Mr.  Ghoate  attends  the 
Congregational  church,  at  Boston ;  and  this  bold  sectarian 
nBnaon  so  sensibly  affected  those  of  the  Episcopal  order,  that  it  forth- 
wth  prompted  remarks  from  Bev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  at  the  public 
of  the  occasion  on  that  day,  which  elicited  a  warm  controversy, 
continued  for  a  twelvemonth. 
In  this  connection,  we  introduce  the  highly  felicitous  allusion  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  the  Mayflower,  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Pilgrim  Society,  apropos  to  a  miniature  model  of  that  vessel  which  was 
on  the  table.  '*  There  was,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  ''in  ancient  times,  a 
riup  which  carried  Jason  on  his  voyage  for  the  acquisition  of  the  goMcn 
fleece ;  there  was  a  ship  at  the  battle  of  Actium  which  made  Augustus 
Cheear  master  of  the  world ;  there  have  been  famous  ships  which  bore 
*%>  victory  a  Drake,  a  Howe,  a  Nelson ;  there  are  ships  which  have 
our  own  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Stewart,  in  triumph.  But  what 
they  all,  as  to  their  chances  of  remembrance  among  men,  to  the 
Bttle  bark  Mayflower?  That  Mayflower  was  and  is  a  flower  of  per^^ 
petnal  blossom.  It  can  stand  the  sultry  blasts  of  summer,  resist  the 
feiioos  tempests  of  autumn,  and  remain  untouched  by  the  gales  and 
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Ae  fioetB  of  winter.    It  can  defy  all  eUmsles  aad  afl  tiaaee.    It  «B 
,  ipread  its  petals  ower  the  whole  world,  and  ezhab  %  fiTJng  odor  ani 
firagnnoe  to  the  hat  ayQable  of  reoorded  tfane." 

A  Bfttirical  joonialist,  remarldng  of  the  riietorieal  d^ 
Ghoate  in  his  argnmenta  for  the  lioenae  of  qpiritiloaa  Bqoofs,  at  TTnutwi, 
m  1847,  Bays  that,  aa  he  shot  his  {nerdng,  resdnte  eyes,  failiher  and 
thither,  drew  on  that  solemn  face,  and  poured  out  those  deep  tones  of 
awfal  solemnity,  rolled  up  those  tremendovn  oUmazes,  raised  Us  oom- 
manding  form  upon  his  toes,  camedown  upon  his  heels  like  two  pamr's 
rammers,  and  siKwk  the  whole  firmament  of  the  OommonGoaneil  oham- 
ber,  like  an  earthquake,  we  could  not  but  imagine  what  a  aensatioii  he 
would  have  prodaced  as  a  revival  preacher,  or  a  Badiaid  the  Third  on 
the  stage.  But,  if  he  has  mistaken  his  calling  to  either  of  the  latter 
professions,  the  mistake  is  very  slight  and  insignificant  Seeking 
undoubtedly  for  dramatic  eflbct,  he  seemed  to  combine  in  a  high  degree 
the  talents  of  all  three  professions.  Choate  has  a  phyfnl  sympaidiy 
with  the  ludicrous  side  of  things,  says  Whiiqple,  as,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Oregon  question,  in  which  he  uses  the  figure  of  the  Lq;islature  patting 
its  head  out  of  the  window,  and,  in  a  vdce  all  over  the  world,  speaking 
to  the  n^tiators  of  the  pending  treaty,  bidding  them  God  speed;  but 
insinuating  that,  if  they  did  iiot  give  up  the  whole  subject  m  dnpate,  it 
would  be  settled  by  main  force.  It  has  been  said  of  Choate,  that  he 
drives  in  a  substantive  and  six;  but  unlike  Burke,  who  had  his  reins 
upon  them  all,  each  restrained  with  a  care  essential  to  a  proper  guidance. 

Bufus  Choate  is  more  at  home  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar  than  in  polit- 
ical speeches  or  public  lectures.  '^  While  pleading,  his  eye  flashes,  as 
it  turns  rapidly  fix>m  the  court  to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  to  the  court 
Ever  remarking,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  the  slightest  traces  of  emotion 
or  thought  in  the  eye,  lip,  fece,  position  or  movement,  of  the  judge, — 
ever  reading  the  soul  revealed  to  him,"  as  one  graphically  sketches, 
'^  perhaps  to  him  alone,  and  comprehended  by  that  mysterious  sympathy 
which  unites  the  orator  and  auditor,  as  by  an  electric  atmosphere 
through  which  thoughts  and  feelings  pass  and  repass  in  silence,  but  in 
power,  Choate  is  aware,  with  the  certainty  of  genius  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  instinct,  of  the  effect  he  has  produced  upon  the  judge,  whose 
slightest  word,  he  knows,  is  weightier  than  the  eloquence  of  counsel ; 
and,  at  the  first  slight  intimation  of  dissent,  rapidly,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, modifies,  limits  and  explains,  his  idea,  until  he  feels  the  con- 
cert of  mental  sympathy  between  mind  and  mind, — and  tiieQ|  like  a 
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•leed  checked  inlo  noble  actum,  or  a  rifer  raisiiig  to  bant  orer  Ha  bar* 
ikn,  with  his  nund  elevated  and  excited  by  opposition,  he  disoourses  to  « 
Ike  jury  logic,  eloqaeoce  and  poetry,  in  tones  that  linger  in  the  mem- 
fgj  like  the  parting  sound  of  a  cathedral  bell,  or  the  dying  note  of  an 
agan.  His  voioe  is  deqi,  mosical,  sad.  Thrilling  it  can  be  as  a  £&, 
hU  it  has  often  a  plaintive  cadence,  as  thoogh  his  sonl  mourned,  amid 
IIm  kMid  and  angry  tumuks  of  the  {brum,  for  the  quiet  grove  of  the 
•Bademy,  or  in  these  evil  times  sighed  at  the  thought  of  those  charms 
jBid  virtues  which  we  dare  conceive  in  boyhood,  and  pursue  as  men, 
Ilia  unreached  paradise  of  our  deqmir." 

.  The  mind  of  Choate  is  as  n^d  as  consists  with  sanity.  In  the 
attempt  to  keep  pace  with  him,  reporters,  as  already  intimated,  throw 
down  tbur  pencils  in  despair.  His  own  pen  traces,  in  the  same  vain 
Uttempt,  one  long,  waving,  illegible  line,  scarcely  to  be  read  by  himself, 
Md  defying  the  scrutiny  of  others.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that,  if 
ll»  magnetic  telegraph  were  affixed  to  his  lips,  the  words  would  leap 
OB  the  wires.  Hb  style  is  the  poetry  of  prose,  with  here  and  there  an 
tt^ression,  which,  to  use  the  questionable  expression  of  Burke,  rises 
£oin  poetry  into  eloquenoe,  some  thoughts  vdiich  entrance,  some  idea 
wUch  bums.  Such  is  that  inimitable  comparison,  when  speaking  of 
the  jnjnciples  of  Henry  CSay.  He  said  *they  rise  like  the  peaks  of 
akfty  mountain-range,  from  the  table-land  of  all  illustrious  life.  Such 
ji  that  sentiment,  worthy  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  greatest  oratcnr  of  Amer- 
ioay  when,  in  the  very  words  which  we  may  suppose  the  forest-bom 
I)eni08thenes  would  have  used,  he  said,  "What !  banish  the  Bible  from 
•diools !  Never,  while  there  is  a  piece  of  Plymouth  Rock  left  large 
floon^  to  make  a  gun-flint  of! "  The  autograph  of  Mr.  Choate,  says 
Wt^  somewhat  resembles  the  map  of  Ohio,  and  looks  like  a  piece  of 
crayon  sketching  done  in  the  dark,  with  a  three-pronged  fork.  His 
l»Dd-writing  cannot  be  deciphered  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  com- 
fi0ses  and  a  quadrant 

Mr.  Choate  is  a  decided  advocate  for  the  union  of  the  States.  At 
j|»  Union  meeting  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Nov.  26, 1850,  when  Dr.  John  G.  Warren  presided,  the  object 
oC  which  was  to  sustain  the  Federal  Union,  uphold  its  constitution,  and 
eaforoe  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  occasioned  by  the  sensation 
asanng  from  tbs  recent  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Mr.  Choate  delivered  a 
aoUe  speech,  in  whidli  he  said,  after  a  train  of  argument :  '^  I  snbmiti 
that  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  north  are  called  upon,  by 
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every  oonaideratkm  of  patriotism  and  daty,  to  strike  this  whole  eobjeel 
from  their  respective  issues.    I  go  for  no  amalgamatioii  of  parties,  aad 
for  the  forming  of  no  new  party.    Bat  I  admit  the  deepest  solioitiide, 
that  those  which  now  exist,  preserving  their  actaal  mganiiation  and 
general  principles  and  aims, — if  so  it  most  be, — shoold  to  this  extent 
coalesce.    Neither  can  act  in  this  bdialf  e£kctaally  alone.     Honorabk 
ooncert  is  indispensable,  and  they  owe  it  to  the  country.     Have  not 
the  eminent  men  of  both  these  great  organizations  united  on  this 
adjustment  1    Axe  they  not  both,  prinuurily,  national  parties?    Is  it 
not  one  of  their  most  important  and  beautiful  uses,  that  ihey  eicteod 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  country ;  and  that  they  help,  or 
ought  to  help,  to  hdd  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south,  by  a 
tie  stronger  almost  than  that  of  mere  patriotism, — by  that  sorest  cement 
^  friendship,  common  opinions  on  the  great  ocmcems  of  the  re|>ablic? 
You  are  a  Democrat ;  and  have  you  not,  for  thirty-two  years  in  SSkj, 
united  with  the  universal  Democratic  part^  in  the  choice  of  soathen 
presidents?    Has  it  not  been  your  functi<m,  for  even  a  larger  part.of 
the  last  half-omtury ,  to  rally  with  the  south  for  the  support  of  the  gen- 
eral administratiim  ?    Hias  it  not  ever  been  your  boast^  your  merit  as  a 
party,  that  you  are  in  an  intense,  and  even  characteristic  degree, 
national  and  unionist  in  your  spirit  and  politics,  although  you  had  your 
origin  in  the  assertion  of  State  rights ;  that  you  have  contributed,  in 
a  thousand  ways,  to  the  extension  of  our  territory,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  our  martial  fame,  and  that  you  follow  the  flag  on  whatever 
field  or  deck  it  waves?    And  will  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary 
victory  in  a  State,  or  for  any  other  cause,  insert  an  article  in  your 
creed,  and  give  a  direction  to  your  tactics,  which  shall  detach  you  fix>m 
such  companionship,  and  unfit  you  for  such  service  in  all  time  to 
oome? 

''You  are  a  Whig.  I  give  my  hand  on  that;  and  is  not  your  partj 
national,  too?  Do  you  not  find  your  fastest  allies  at  the  south ?  Do 
jou  not  need  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  of  North  Carolina,  of  Tennessee, 
ef  Kentucky,  to  defend  you  from  the  redundant  capital,  matured  skill, 
and  pauper  labor,  of  Europe  ?  Did  you  not  just  now,  with  a  wise  ooi^ 
tempt  of  sectional  issues  and  sectional  noises,  imite  to  call  that  brave, 
firm  and  good  Old  Man,  from  his  plantation,  and  seat  him,  with  all 
the  honors,  in  the  place  of  Washington  ?  Circumstances  have  forced 
both  these  parties  —  the  northern  and  the  southern  divisions  of  both 
•—  to  suspend  for  a  space  the  le^timate  objects  of  their  institution.    For 
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a  space,  laying  them  aside,  and  resolving  themselves  into  our  individnal 
capacities,  we  have  thought  and  felt  on  nothing  but  slavery.  These 
eircnmstances  exist  no  longer.  And  shall  we  not  instantly  revive  the 
old  creeds,  renew  the  old  ties,  and,  by  a  manly  and  honorable  omeeirti 
resolve  to  spare  America  that  last  calamity,  the  formation  of  parties 
aooording  to  geographical  lines?" 


GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 

JULT  4,  1841.    FOB  THI  aCTY  AUTHOBITDB. 

"  OuB  &thers  conducted  the  Bevoluticm  against  the  king's  govern- 
ment, and  not  against  the  institutions  of  the  country,"  remarks  our 
Cfator,  in  this  performance.  "  They  tore  up  no  ancient  landmarks," 
continues  he,  *'  except  those  which  denoted  the  state  of  colonial  bond* 
mgd.  They  proceeded  with  the  machinery  of  society  as  they  found 
it  The  provincial  and  continental  authorities  displaced  those  of  the 
crown,  and  went  on  to  arm  the  country  for  civil  war,  without  looeenii^ 
liie  bonds  which  held  society  together.  Without  resorting  to  the  fictaon 
under  which  Charles  I.  made  war  upon  the  king  in  the  king's  name, 
they  took  up  arms  for  an  independent  government  of  their  own,  and 
not  to  eradicate  the  spirit  or  institutions  of  that  civilisation  which  tfaej 
had  derived  from  home.  When,  in  the  Declaration  of  IndependeDOOi 
they  set  forth  the  whole  substance  of  the  controversy,  and  the  objeoAs 
at  which  they  aimed,  moving  on  some  of  the  most  solid  principles  of 
the  British  constitution,  as  well  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  maUi  they 
clearly  demonstrated  that  their  design  was  to  '  institute  new  govern* 
ment,'  but  not  to  go  beyond  what  the  abolition  of  the  old  fimns 
required. 

"  It  win  be  asked,  What  is  the  import  of  this  to  the  present  timel 
Not  to  give  it  any  practical  bearing  upon  any  modem  subject^  I  cannoi 
hot  thidc  that  this  forbearance  —  whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  a  wise 
forecast,  or  the  happy  tendency  of  the  national  temper,  or  the  result  of 
eiroumstanoes  —  was  most  fortunate  for  the  country.  I  cannot  but 
fliink  that  we  owe  to  it,  as  much  as  to  the  lucky  accidents  of  our  posi- 
tioD,  and  our  vast  physical  resources,  what  the  country  has  beooaie. 
pertain  and  manifiast  it  is,  that  we  owe  to  it  the  &ct|  that  when  the 
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toontiy  was  freed  by  the  final  aooom^ishiDent  of  reyolutioii,  socielj 
fid  not  have  to  be  leoonstrQCted  from  its  fimndation;  diat  only  a  fixrm 
of  government  bad  to  be  framed,  and  that  immediately;  and,  as  if  fitmi 
a  goal  on  the  race-coarse,  the  young  g^ant  started  on  his  career.  Let 
Us  suppose, — not  that  our  ftthers,  from  the  imperious  necessity  of  their 
position,  or  from  a  depraved  appetite  (ot  destruction  and  overthrow,  had 
uprooted  the  whole  foundations  of  the  social  state, — but  that,  with  an 
aim  to  be  thorough  in  thw  work,  stimukted  by  some  degree  of  political 
hatred,  they  had  banished  all  they  could  of  British  origm,  save  their 
language  and  tiieir  blood.  To  narrow  the  hypothesis  to  asingle  illustra- 
ticm,  let  us  imagine  that,  when  the  last  band  of  British  soldiery  left  the 
shore,  the  American  people  had  cast  after  them,  into  the  sea,  ^  whole 
body  (^  the  law  of  England ;  and  had  then  turned  to  construct  fiir  them- 
selves, out  of  nolhing,  a  jurisprudence  upon  which  to  found  the  social 
send  political  rdalaons  of  the  country, — think  you  that  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  this  country  could  have  reached  its  present 
height?  Think  you  that,  without  history  to  draw  from, —  without 
precedent  and  ancient  usage, —  without  an  unwritten  law  from  the 
expansive  principles  of  which  public  and  private  rights  could  derive 
definition  and  adjustment^ — you  would  have  seen  this  harmonious 
development  of  society  that  is  now  g(nng  on?  Think  you  that  the 
public  and  international  relations  of  the  country  could  have  acquired 
that  dignity  which  now  belongs  to  them ;  and  that  the  new  republic,  of 
a  little  more  than  sixty  years'  standing  among  nations,  could  have 
spoken,  as  it  has  lately  spoken,  to  the  parent  State,  in  terms  of  an 
absolute  equality,  and  with  a  moral  power  which  may  supersede  the 
use  of  arms?  "  This  oration  is  entitled  The  True  Uses  of  American 
Revolutionary  History. 

Creorge  Ticknor,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Curtis,  was  bom  at  Water- 
town,  Nov.  28,  1812 ;  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1882, 
when  he  gave  a  literary  disquisition  on  the  importance  of  independent 
criticism  on  Ihe  growth  of  national  literature ;  and  was  a  student  in  the 
Dane  Law  School.  He  completed  his  studies  for  the  profession  in  the 
office  of  Charies  P.  Curtis,  at  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffi>lk 
bar  in  August,  1836.  He  married,  Oct.  1 7, 1844,  Mary  Oliver,  daugb- 
ter  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story.  This  lady  died  April  28,  1848. 
He  married  a  second  time,  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6,  1851,  Louise 
Adale  Mystrom.  He  is  a  counsellor-at-law;  was  a  representative  for 
Boston  in  the  State  Legislature  from  1840  until  the  year  1844,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  school-committee  at  diflbrent  times. 
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Vx.  Carti3  has  prepared  more  works^  for  the  practioal  use  of  tfaft 
fobliCy  as  aathor  and  editor^  thau  any  one  of  his  generation  at  the 
Soflblk  bar ;  and  has  indicatedi  by  Us  intense  devotion  to  the  le||^ 
profession,  that  he  loves  the  pursuit  It  was  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Story,  regarding  his  treatise  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Merchant 
Seamen,  that  it  is  written  with  great  ability,  accuracy  and  learning,  and 
18  by  fiu:  the  most  valuable  work  on  that  subject  now  in  existence.  The 
digest  of  the  decisions  ot  the  courts  of  C!onmK)n  Law  and  Admiralty, 
two  volumes  of  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Curtis,  is  a  monument  of 
patient  industry.  He  prepared,  also,  a  digest  of  cases  in  the  American 
and  English.  Courts  of  Admiralty.  His  American  Conveyancer,  being 
divested  of  the  general  technicajities  of  the  law,  is  of  great  utility  to 
business  men.  His  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  useful  inventions 
in  this  country,  and  the  remedies  for  infringement,  is  mvaluable  to  the 
profession  and  the  proprietors  of  all  useftd  inventions.  The  Equity 
Precedents,  supplementary  to  the  treatise  of  Justice  Story,  ever  aids 
the  Liwstudent.  His  tract  on  the  true  issue  of  the  question  relatingto 
the  <lrniolition  of  the  convent  at  Charlestown,  entitled  The  Rights  of 
CoiiscioQce  and  Property,  is  written  with  eloquence  and  power.  The 
most  iuterestmg  production  of  Mr.  Curtis,  to  the  lovers  of  literature  in 
an  professions,  and  to  the  general  reader,  is  the  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Copyright  in  Books,  Dramatic  and  Musical  Compositions,  Letters  and 
other  Manuscripts,  Engravings  and  Sculpture,  as  administered  in 
England  and  America,  with  some  notices  of  the  History  of  Literary 
Property.  We  know  not  how  more  suitably  to  revive  an  interest  in, 
this  work,  than  to  cite  the  opinion  of  the  North  American  RevieW| 
and  to  advise  the  printing  of  a  new  edition,  as  it  is  unknown  to  our 
public  libraries :  *'  The  author  has  avoided  the  dry  and  merely  tech- 
nical manner  which  writers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  law  seem  to 
consider  a  matter  of  professional  etiquette  to  adopt  Apart  from  tl|a 
interest  which  every  man  of  letters  may  be  supposed  to  feel  in  a  dis- 
cossion  of  copyright,  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Curtis'  work  ample  scope  fiur 
literary  taste.  Many  curious  and  valuable  details  of  literary  history 
are  introduced,  and  the  notes  are  enriched  with  copious  illustrationai 
drawn  from  biographies,  criticisms  and  judicial  decisions,  embodied  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  collected  nowhere  else." 

In  the  winter  of  1849  Mr.  Curtis  conunenced  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Constitution  of  tli^ 
United  States,  which  were  closed  Feb.  7, 1850.    The  last  of  the  leo- 
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toreB,  the  mibject  of  whicli  ms  on  the  Btrenglih  of  the  ooD8titittioii,iiiB 
piiblidied.  Thej  evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  phikeophy  of 
gOTemment,  a  patriotic  B{nrit,  and  great  research. 


HORACE  MANN. 

JULT  4,  184).    FOB  IHB  CIT7  AUTHOBITIBB. 

HoEAOB  Makn  was  bom  at  Franldin,  in  Ma8sachns6tt8,  BEaj  4, 
1796.    He  was  mostly  self-educated,  being  of  limited  funds.     He 
entered  Brown  Uniyersity  in  adyance  of  the  customary  period,  where 
he  graduated  in  1819,  and  gave  the  valedictory  address,  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  species  in  dignity  and  happiness,  and  became  a  tutor 
from  1820  to  1822.     "A  teacher  with  whom  I  partly  fitted  for  col- 
lege. Master  Samuel  Barrett,  an  itinerant  schoolmaster  and  a  profinomd 
linguist,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  ''  in  hearing  the  iEhieid,  the  select  orations 
of  Cicero  and  the  four  evangelists,  in  Greek,  never  toc^  either  grammar 
or  text-book  into  his  hand ;  and  he  would  have  considered  it  an  indig- 
nity, if  a  pupil  had  ofiered  him  one,  by  which  to  set  the  next  lesson. 
I  know  that  this  ability  of  his  inspired  one  of  his  pupils,  at  least,  with 
sentiments  of  respect  towards  him,  with  conceptions  of  excellence,  and 
with  an  ardor  for  attainment,  such  as  all  the  places  and  prizes  ever 
bestowed,  and  a  life  of  floggings  into  the  bargain,  would  never  have 
imparted.     I  well  remember  that,  when  I  encountered  a  difficulty, 
either  in  translation  or  syntax,  and  was  ready  to  despair  of  success  in 
overcoming  it,  the  mere  thought,  how  easy  that  would  be  to  my  teacher, 
seemed  not  only  to  invigorate  my  effort,  but  to  give  me  an  enlargement 
of  power,  so  that  I  could  return  to  the  charge,  and  triumph." 

Mr.  Mann  prepared  for  the  legal  profession  at  the  Law  School  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  read  law  in  the  offices  of  James  Richardson  and 
Josiah  J.  Fiske,  counsellors-at-law,  in  Dedham.  Li  1828  Mr.  Mann 
was  elected  a  representative  of  Dedham,  which  station  he  honorably 
filled  for  several  years ;  was  at  the  same  period  a  counsellor  at  the  bar. 
It  was  at  about  this  period  that  the  Hon.  Edward  Dowse,  of  Dedham, 
remarked  of  Horace  Mann,  that  if  his  talents  were  equal  to  his  ambi- 
tion, he  would  become  a  member  of  Congress.  Li  1836  he  became  a 
resident  of  Boston,  where  he  was  elected  for  Suffolk  to  the  State  Sen- 
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ate,  of  wliich  he  was  chosen  president  in  that  year,  and  until  1839. 
He  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  from 
its  establishment,  June  29,  1837,  until  1848;  and  was  successor  to 
John  Quincy  Adams,  as  member  of  Congress  for  Norfolk,  from  that 
period.  He  displayed  the  same  persevering  energy  in  political  life  that 
rendered  him  so  eminent  in  education  reform,  and  was  elected  for  Nor- 
folk to  the  next  term. 

Horace  Mann  has  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  originators  of 
philanthropic  enterprises  in  New  England.  When  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  was  the  principal  advocate  and  projector  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1831,  and  wrote  all  its  earlier 
reports.  He  was  an  energetic  workman  in  the  temperance  reformation, 
and  was  president  of  the  Suffolk  County  Temperance  Society ;  and,  in 
1834,  published  remarks  on  the  comparative  profits  of  grocers  and 
retailers,  as  derived  from  temperate  and  intemperate  customers.  Mr. 
Ifann  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  State  Legislature  who  made 
a  speech  in  &vor  of  the  railroad  enterprise.  He  was  active  in  eflfecting 
the  law  abolishing  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets.  One  of  our  periodicals 
said  ot  him :  "  There  is  not  a  town  or  a  school-district  in  Massachu- 
setts in  which  his  influence  has  not  been  felt ;  there  is  not  one  which 
has  not  largely  profited  by  the  spirit  which  he  has  excited,  and  by  the 
improvements  which  he  has  introduced.  Many  new  school-houses  have 
been  erected,  and  old  ones  much  improved ;  appropriations  of  money  to 
the  purposes  of  education  have  greatly  increased ;  seminaries  for  teach- 
ers have  been  established."  Indeed,  Mr.  Mann  originated  the  Normal 
Schools,  patronized  by  the  Legislature,  in  1838.  Improved  systems  of 
instruction  and  discipline  have  been  introduced ;  the  number  of  scholars 
is  multiplied,  and  they  are  far  more  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
school ;  —  and,  finally,  an  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused, 
which  promises  still  more  brilliant  results.  All  this  has  been  effected 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  individuals,  and  especially  by  the  liberality 
of  the  late  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  who  supplied  large 
funds  for  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Mann  traversed  towns,  cities  and  vil- 
lages, lecturing  with  his  best  energies, —  urged  the  special  regard  of 
the  Legislattfre, —  wrote  letters,  essays,  circulars  and  reports,  infusing 
his  own  enthusiasm  into  every  active  mind  within  his  grasp.  More- 
over, he  visited,  in  1842,  the  principal  cities  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  returning  by  the  way  of  France,  urging 
forward  the  moral  reform.     Gov.  Everett,  in  remarking  on  the  benefit 
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of  education  in  its  brotdest  seme,  ftt  a  public  fiastiTBl  where  Honei 
Mann  was  present,  on  taming  towards  bim,  said,  *'  I  need  iM  enlaigi 
upon  its  importance ;  but  tbere  sits  the  person  —  the  Tery  iqpostk  ef 
this  nnins[»ied  gospel,  Horace  Mann — who  has  told  jon,  over  aad 
over  again,  that  education  is  the  great  interest  of  erecy  das  in  tUi 
community."  Ibe  Edinbor^  Reiiew  sajs  of  Mann's  twdfth  lepoi^ 
''  This  volume  is,  indeed,  a  noble  monument  of  a  dviliied  people ;  aad^ 
if  America  were  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  would  remain  the  ftiiest  pio> 
ture  on  record  of  an  ideal  ccMomanwealth." 

We  regard  the  four  'years'  administiBtion  of  Gov.  Everett  m  the 
noblest  era  in  the  annals  of  the  old  Bay  State  since  the  timea  of  Gov. 
Hancock,  it  having  been  the  period  of  founding  an  organisalioii  of  pop- 
ular school  education,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  Western  Bail- 
i-oad.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  Boerd  of  Edoea- 
tion,  which  owes  its  origm  to  his  indomitable  decision,  he  advanced  the 
forthcoming  sentiment,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  after  remarking 
"  Talk  of  public  buildings,  sir !  Let  the  plain  brick  school-house  go 
down, —  and,  though  we  pile  our  hill-tops  with  structures  that  sorpass 
the  time-defying  solidity  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  or  the  immortal  grace- 
fulness of  Corinth  or  Athens,  they  will  but  stand  the  gorgeous  numn- 
ments  of  our  shame ! "  '^  Education !  — ^When  we  feed  that  lamp,  we 
perform  the  highest  social  duty ;  if  we  quench  it,  I  know  not  where 
—  (humanly  speaking,  for  time  or  for  eternity), — 

'  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  its  light  relnme.*  '* 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  Horace  Mann,  that  he  was  a  principal 
founder  of  the  now  system  of  public  school  education  in  Massachusetts, 
which  is  the  glory  of  New  England.  Our  State,  instead  of  sending  to 
ancient  fatherland  for  counsel  and  plans  of  operation,  has  become  the 
guiding  star  of  all  Europe,  and  foreign  kingdoms  are  rapidly  adopting 
tlic  school  system  of  the  old  Bay  State.  The  demand  for  Mr.  Mann's 
State  productions  was  so  rapid,  that  they  are  all  taken  up.  The  twelve 
first  annual  reports  on  education,  written  by  our  apostle,  will  ever  be 
in  demand,  and  should  be  published  in  a  permanent  form  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  and  given  to  every  member  of  a  school-committee  and  every 
Sfjiiool- teacher.  He  has  published  Lectures  on  Education,  in  one  vol- 
ume, lie  was  editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  from  its  estab* 
liihnient  in  1838,  and  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State.     He  was 
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of  the  original  oommittee  that  reported  in  &vor  of  oodifying  the 
slilote  hm,  and  was  on  the  oommittee  of  reviaion,  the  laat-named  of 
which  was  in  connection  with  Judge  Metcalf 

In  remarking  on  the  public  indiflference  towards  education,  Mr.  Manm 
said,  in  a  public  lecture :  '^  In  our  own  times,  in  such  low  estimation  m 
tiiiB  highest  of  all  causes  held,  that  in  these  dajs  of  conventions  for  all 
other  objects  of  public  interest, —  when  men  go  hundreds  of  miles  to 
attend  railroad  conventions,  and  cottcm  ocmventions,  and  tobacco  con- 
ventions, and  when  the  delegates  of  political  conventions  are  sometimes 
eoonted  as  Xerxes  counted  his  army,  by  acres  and  square  miles, — yet 
auch  has  often  been  the  depressive  effect  upon  the  public  of  announcing 
s  oommon-school  convention  and  a  lecture  on  education,  that  I  have 
guessed,  in  my  own  mind,  whether,  in  regard  to  two  or  three  counties, 
at  least,  in  our  own  State,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  alter  the  law  for 
quelling  riots  and  mobs ;  and,  instead  of  summoning  sherifi,  and  armed 
magistrates,  and  the  posse  camitcUuSj  for  their  dispersion,  to  put  them 
to  flight  by  making  proclamation  of  a  discourse  on  common  schools." 

Horace  Mann,  in  exhibiting  the  vast  disparity  between  the  remuner- 
ation extended  to  our  school-teachers  and  those  who  minister  to  our 
amusements  and  vitiate  our  morals,  thus  eloquently  pleads :  "  Strolling 
minstrels,  catching  the  eye  with  grotesque  dresses  and  shouting  unin- 
telligible words,  are  feasted,  feted,  and  garlanded ;  and,  when  a  Euro- 
pean  dancer,  nurtured  at  the  foul  breast  of  theatrical  corrupti<m,  visits 
our  land,  the  days  of  idolatry  seem  to  have  returned, —  wealth  flows, 
the  incense  of  praise  rises,  enthusiasm  rages  like  the  mad  Bacchantoa. 
It  is  said  that  Celeste  received  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  this  country,  in 
<«e  year,  for  the  combined  exhibition  of  skill  and  person ;  and  that 
devotee  to  Venus,  Fanny  Ellsler,  in  1841,  was  paid  the  enormous  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  three  months,  for  the  same  meritorious 
consideration,  or  value  received.  In  both  these  cases,  a  fair  proportion 
was  contributed  in  the  metropolis  of  our  own  State.  At  the  rate  of 
compensation  at  which  a  majority  of  the  female  teachers  in  Massachu- 
setts have  been  rewarded  for  their  exhausting  toils,  it  would  require 
more  than  twenty  years'  continued  labor  to  equal  the  receipts  of  Fanny 
Ellsler  for  a  aingle  night !  Thus,  in  our  most  populous  places,  and 
amongst  people  who  profess  to  lead  society,  stands  the  relative  suprem- 
acy of  sense  and  soul,  of  heels  and  head.  And  I  blush  while  I  refleot 
that,  amongst  all  the  daughters  of  New  England  who  witnessed  the  unre- 
aerved  displays  of  these  Cyprian  women,  there  was  not  one  to  be  found 
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in  whose  ynns  flowed  the  cbaste  Mood  of  the  Pmitea  modien,  preop^ 
iag  her  to  mppr^mch  these  female  sans  culoites  bBokwardbi  snd  perfbni 
fer  them  the  same  friendly  aervioe  whioh,  on  a  like  neoesnty,  the  mm 
of  Noah  perfiMrmed  for  hhn.  And,  altfaon^  I  would  not  aflenoe  am 
note  in  the  burst  of  admiration  with  which  our  young  meOyWhoigiiw 
to  be  the  leaders  of  fiohion,  respond  to  the  charms  of  fimiale  bsaalf, 
agility  or  grace,  yet  I  do  desire  that,  in  paying  their  hannge,  tkj 
should  distinguish  between  the  Venus  Celestial  and  Ae  V eons  Lifa^ 
nal!" 

The  conkoversy  of  Horace  Mann,  running  along  three  hnndni 
pages,  in  the  contest  for  reform,  with  thirty-one  Boston  Bek€X)l*teaBlh 
ers,  adds  to  the  lustte  of  his  escutcheon ;  and  the  dty  teachers  b^^ 
as  wdl  have  attempted,  with  their  own  right  hands,  to  stem  the  fera 
of  Niagara's  dashing  waters,  or  to  dam  up  the  St  Lawrenoe,  as  H 
restrain  the  progress  of  the  reform  in  school  education.  His  shaip 
severity  towards  the  teachers  exceeded  the  tingling  sting  inflicted  bj 
them  on  culpable  pupils,  which  mode  he  warmly  deprecates.  It  im 
said  by  the  thirty-one,  remarks  Mr.  Mann;  that  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Ohapman,  "justly  celebrated  for  his  almost  intuitive  perceptions  of  die 
pubUc  wel&re,"  after  two  years'  official  observation,  commended  die 
aohools,  in  his  inaugural  address,  in  1842.  Tes ;  and,  in  the  montt 
following,  the  same  gentieman, —  and,  as  I  suppose,  with  the  same 
"intuitive  perceptions," — being  then  and  there  chairman  of  the 
school-committee,  prepared  the  report,  which  was  accepted, —  a  report 
which  bemoans  the  teachers'  scanty  resources  of  general  knowledge,  by 
whose  feeble  rills  the  parched  souls  of  the  children  were  so  seldom 
refreshed ;  —  a  report  by  which  it  appears  that  grammar  was  taught  as 
though  it  had  no  relation  to  language,  and  geography  as  though  it  had 
little  to  do  with  earth.  Not  having,  as  it  was  affirmed,  seen  their 
schools,  my  prurient  imagination  contented  itself  with  the  sioiile  of 
"  hybemating  animals." 

Our  American  Junius,  in  the  tenacity  of  his  zeal,  pours  out  strains 
of  caustic  efiective  reproof,  unequalled  by  any  living  man  in  the  midst 
of  us,  excepting  only  the  vigorous  "  Sigma,"  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, whose  pointed  shafts,  like  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  never  foil 
of  effect.  In  a  tirade  of  biting  sarcasm,  levelled  at  one  victim  in 
especial  of  his  wrath,  he  says :  "  Did  I  believe  that  invisible  spirits 
were  appointed  to  watch  over  children  and  to  rescue  them  from  harm, 
and  were  the  edifice  to  be  burned  down," — it  was  destroyed^  by  fire, 
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JTitaie  25, 1844,  bat  four  months  premns  to  the  date  of  the  ^'  Reply/* 
— *'  where  such  a  teacher  goes  daily  to  lash  and  dogmatize,  I  shoidd 
Aink  that  some  beneficent  angel  had  applied  the  torch,  to  scatter  the 
[Nipila  beyond  the  reach  of  his  demoralizing  government.  As  to 
tfttt  man,  nntil  his  nature  changes,  or  my  nature  changes,  we  must 
Cbntinue  to  dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  the  moral  universe."  An 
edBpBe  of  the  moon  occurring  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Boston 
fWt  perpetrated  the  following  witticism,  under  date  Nov.  27 :  '^  We 
wonder  if  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on  Sunday  night,  appeared  ike 
nme  to  Horace  Mann  and  Bamum  [Field,  they  being  on  opposite  sides 
of  Ae  moral  universe  at  the  same  time."  Doubtless,  this  severe  allu- 
faxm  to  the  truly  estimable  Mr.  Field,  who  has  recently  exchanged  worlds, 
where  no  burning  anger  ever  scathes  the  soul,  written  in  a  moment  of 
impolsive  fire,  has  often  been  a  source  of  regret  to  Mr.  Mann,  which 
be  would  gladly,  if  possible,  effiice. 

Horace  Mann  is  &mous  for  firm  and  devoted  perseverance.  Here  u 
die  secret  of  his  success.  In  his  person  he  is  tall,  very  erect,  and 
remarkably  slender,  with  silvery  gray  hair,  animated  and  expressive 
fiMitores,  light  complexion,  and  rapid  pace.  As  an  orator,  his  smooth, 
flowing  style,  musical  voice  and  graceful  manner,  with  fertility,  ampli- 
tode  and  energy  of  diction,  often  adorned  with  a  graceful,  rushing  elo- 
quence, that  can  be  measured  only  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements  in 
Ae  street,  irresistibly  captivate  the  breathless  audience;  especially  when, 
pTofi>undly  absorbed  in  the  midst  of  his  favorite  theme,  he  advances 
«rg;uments  illustrated  by  splendid  imagery  that  cannot  be  withstood. 
Wb  figures,  though  strongly  effective,  are  not  uniformly  elegant.  His 
social  powers  render  him  a  great  centre  of  attraction,  and  his  society  is 
eought  wherever  he  may  be  found.  Horace  Mann,  like  most  reform- 
en,  partakes  of  excessive  zeal ;  and,  in  his  jealousy  for  the  one  absorb- 
ing idea  of  education,  descends  to  a  controversy  with  a  clergyman, 
extending  through  several  pamphlets,  abounding  on  both  sides  with 
eevere  philippic.  A  bust  of  Mann,  by  Garew,  is  the  image  of  the  man. 
Let  our  Mercantile  Library  and  Meehanic's  Hall  have  a  niche  for  it^ 
tliat  his  energy  of  character  may  be  emulated. 

Mr.  Mann  married  Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  President  Messer,  who 
died ;  and  he  married  a  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
T.  Peabody,  formerly  of  Salem.  The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  artf- 
de,  delivered  on  our  national  birthday,  establishing  the  fact  that  edu- 
e§J&m  is  the  invulnerable  shield  of  this  republic,  was  widely  circulated 
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aoDOOg  the  edncatkn  tnets  published  to  promote  lefisnn.  An 
politiGal  writer  oooe  remarked  of  our  rqwhttnMi  iiiBUt«tiaDa|  Ait^ 
were  ^'  like  white-Ureh  siakeS}  whoae  nature  ia  to  fiul  in  two  jaa!^ 
and  that  "  a  repablic  wean  oiU  its  morala  almost  as  aooQ  as  the  Of  tf 
a  white-birch  rota  out  the  wood."  In  a  raa  of  aaicaatic  hoaoi,  lb 
Mann,  in  this  oration,  thus  repels  the  af^ersioQ :  '  ^  If  this  had  beoi  tk 
fiict,  thej  shoold  fiurthwith  have  satorated  them  with  soi^  a  pH|> 
aration  of  virtoe  and  knowledge,  as  woold  Kjanue,  or  render  iadi- 
stmctible,  even  the  porous  structnre  df  birch  itself  and  thus  ke^  Ik 
dry  rot  forever  fi:om  its  spon^est  fibres." 

When  Horace  Mann  was  elected  from  the  d^th  district  to  Coa- 
gress,  as  the  immediate  soooessor  of  John  Qoiney  Adams,  he  reoaifa. 
in  reply  to  his  oonstitaents,  under  date  of  Mardi  21,  1848 :  ^'FuSj 
do  I  agree  with  you,  and  the  delegates  of  the  oonveatiaQ  yon  repRseBL 
in  saying  that  the  soooessor  of  Mr.  Adams  should  be  cme  ^  whose  Toiot 
and  vote  shall,  on  aU  oocasions,  be  exercised  in  exteoding  and  secanag 
liberty  to  the  human  race.'  Of  course,  I  do  not  undnBtand  joa  to 
imply  any  violation  of  the  constitution  rf  the  United  States,  irineb 
every  re{H:e8entative  swears  to  suj^rt  Permit  me  to  say  a  wordps- 
sonal  to  myself  For  eleven  years  I  have  been  estranged  bom.  d 
political  excitements.  During  this  whole  period,  I  have  attended  ao 
political  meeting  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  have  contented  myself  witk 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  right  of  voting ;  though  it  bs 
usually  so  happened  that  my  official  duties  have  demanded  my  abseooe 
from  home  at  the  time  of  the  fSeJI  elections.  I  have  deemed  this  absQ- 
nence  from  actively  mingUng  in  political  contests  both  a  matter  of  Jmj 
towards  opposing  political  parties,  and  a  proper  means  of  subsening  ihe 
best  interests  of  the  cause  in  which  I  had  embarked.  I  hoped,  too.  bj 
so  doing,  to  assist  in  rearing  men  even  better  than  those  now  beknging 
to  any  party.  The  nature  of  my  duties,  also,  and  all  my  interooone 
and  associations,  have  attracted  me  towards  whatever  is  worthy  ind 
beneficent  in  all  parties,  rather  than  towards  what  is  peculiar  to  aaj 
one.  Not  believing  in  political  pledges,  I  should  have  had  the  hoDOi 
to  decline  giving  any  to  you,  had  you  not  had  the  first  and  greater 
honor  of  asking  none  from  me.  After  what  I  have  said  above  in  &for 
of  liberty  for  all  mankind,  it  would  be  a  strange  ccmtradiction,  did  I 
consent  to  be  myself  a  slave  of  party.  The  hands  which  you  raised  ii 
behalf  of  yourselves  and  your  constituents,  when  you  voted  fiir  the  nobb 
sentiments  contain^  in  the  resolution  I  have  quoted,  oooU  never  degnde 
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tketoselves  by  ferging  a  fetter  for  the  free  mind  of  another,  or  fiurtening 
(meujxmit;  and  the  hand  with  which  I  have  penned  mj  hearty  responsb 
to  those  sentiments  can  never  stretch  itself  oat  to  take  a  fetter  on." 

In  the  Drayton  trial,  which  occurred  at  Washington,  December, 
1848,  Horace  Mann  made  the  point  that  the  servitode  of  the  negroes 
ought  to  be  proved  by  something  else  than  the  claim  of  the  master; 
and  likened  it  to  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  stealing  foxes,  which, 
wild  by  nature,  must  be  shown  to  have  been  caught  and  subjected. 
While  he  was  enforcing  this  illnstration,  the  District  Attorney  wrote 
the  following  squib,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  opposite  counsel : 

**  To  fllnstrate  the  point  be 's  meldiig : 
In  lero6^7,  there  must  be  » taking. 
A  fbx,  he  eaje,  cannot  be  stolen. 
Be  he  young,  or  be  he  an  old  'on  ; 
Punning  hounds  say  he 's  mistatai. 
At  least  so  &r  as  to  the  taking. ' ' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  following  bitter  retort,  by  Mr.  Mann, 
was  written  on  the  back  of  the  same  paper,  which  was  left  on  the  taUe 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  District  Attorney.  The  allusion  to 
*'  ten  dollars  a  bill "  regards  the  fee  which  the  Attorney  General,  Key, 
received  on  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-five  indictments  whioh 
he  caused  to  be  filed  against  the  prisoners  of  the  Pearl: 

"  Fox-hunting  abroad,  and  slave-honlang  in  doors, 
I  beg  leate  to  suggest  do  not  run  on  aU-fimrs ; 
Foxes  do  not  eat  foxes, — brute  natures  hsTe  bounds ; 
But  BIr.  Distriot  Attorney,  outhounding  the  hounds, 
Hunts  men,  women  and  ehildren,  his  pockets  to  fill. 
On  three  hundred  indictments,  at  ten  dollars  a  bilL** 

The  political  careef  of  Horace  Mann,  in  some  respects,  was  ^xtnOr- 
dmary  as  in  that  of  the  education  reform,  but  was  not  followed  by  lilce 
healthy  results.  On  any  exciting  topic,  his  temperament  is  so  iiapuls- 
ive  and  uncontrollable,  that  though,  in  intending  with  an  opponent,  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  pervade  his  spn*it,  he  efibets  at  times  a  reaction.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  him,  that  no  public  speaker  among  us  Muvands  more 
fordble  and  logical  style  of  argument  titan  Horace  Mam,  when  divested 
of  impassioned  personalities ;  but  that,  Hke  one  of  Tisso'f  heroes,  who 
levelled  whole  forests  with  one  stroke  of  the  sahre/he  riiould  pceseas 
tfie  *'Humftn  Prudence"  of  Herman  Mann,  his  nameiake,  wooU  he 

51* 
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be  successful  on  tlie  floor  of  Congress.  When  in  conflict  with 
Webster,  he  pursued  a  course  of  unmitigated  severity,  as  sharp  as  a 
the  differences  with  the  thirty-one  teachers  of  Boston,  which  elkitedi 
severe  rebuke  from  his  Herculean  antagonist. 

We  will  hero  quote  the  remarks  of  Webster,  Cass,  Moses  Stusrl 
and  the  North  American  Review,  in  relation    to   Horace  Hub. 
'^  Speaking  of  what  I  thought  the  impossibility  <^  the  existence  tf 
African  slavery  in  New  Mexico,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  ''I  would  not 
take  pains  to  uselessly  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  or  to  reeoaet 
the  will  of  God.    Everybody  knew  that  by  the  will  of  God  I  meal 
that  expression  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  work  of  creation  wbid 
had  given  such  a  physical  formation  to  the  earth  in  this  r^;ioD  m 
necessarily  to  exclude  African  slavery  from  it  forever.     ETerybodj 
knew  I  meant  this,  and  nothing  else.    To  represent  me  as  speeddif 
in  any  other  sense  was  gross  injustice.    Yet  a  pamphlet  has  beei 
put  into  circulation,  in  which  it  is  said  that  my  remark  is  '  under 
taking  to  settle  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  not  by  the  ten  commanl- 
ments,  the  question  of  human  duty.'     '  Cease  to  transcribe,'  it  adli, 
'  upon  the  statute-book,  what  our  wisest  and  best  m&i  believed  tole 
the  will  of  God,  in  regard  to  our  worldly  aflhirs,  and  the  passions  whidi 
we  think  appropriate  to  devils  will  soon  take  possession  of  society.' 
One  hardly  knows  which  most  to  condenm,  the  nonsense  or  the  dii- 
honesty  of  such  commentaries  of  another's  words.     I  know  no  passioi 
more  appropriate  to  devils  than  the  passion  for  gross  misrepresentatioD 
and  libel.     And  others,  from  whom  more  fiadmess  might  have  been 
expected,  have  not  failed  to  represent  me  as  arguing,  or  affording 
ground  of  argument,  against  human  laws  to  enforce  the  moral  law  of 
\he  Deity.     Such  persons  knew  my  meaning  very  well.     They  chose  to 
pervert  and  misrepresent  it.     That  is  all."    Lewis  Cass,  who  had  also 
tak^n  the  position  of  Mr.  Webster, —  that  the  physical  circumstanoeB 
of  Kew  Mexico  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  that  countiy, 
—  this  alludes  to  Horace  Mann,  in  a  speech,  wherein  he  remarks  that 
Mr.  Mann  gays  he  speaks  respectfully  of  those  from  whom  he  dissents, 
**  while,  at  tlie  same  time,  he  attributes  the  motives  of  those  who  difier 
from  him  to  what  he  says  is  ^  technically  a  bid,'  committing  the  too  com- 
mon error  of  measuring  all  other  men  by  his  own  standard,  after  making 
that  standard  a  mercenary  one.     It  is  evident  he  cannot  conceive  how 
a  public  man  cau  act  without  '  a  bid.'     And,  with  a  modesty  and 
charity  worthy  of  the  school  of  dialectics  of  which  I  understand  het  ii 
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a  diBfa'Tignished  professor,  he  assigns  to  me  the  preeminence  of 
»  greater  '  sacrifice  of  ccHisistency,  honor  and  truth,'  than  any  other 
fiMio  man,  because  I  was  the  accepted  candidate  of  the  Democracy 
lor  the  office  of  president  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  receive  some 
iplimentary  notices,  during  my  life ;  but  rarely  have  I  received  a 
acceptable  one  than  the  honor  of  such  a  censure  from  such  a 
liaaiL  But  he  is  not  partial  in  his  fieivors.  He  speaks  of  the  '  wag- 
gery '  of  the  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  of  his  '  practioid 
Joke,'  in  the  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  of  his  country,  and  of 
'the  roar  of  laughter '  which,  '  hke  a/eu  dejoie,  would  run  down  the 
wurse  of  ages,'  were  it  not  for  its  horrible  consequences.  Shade  of 
Qointilian !  what  a  figure  for  a  disciple  who  invokes  thy  name,  and 
aiqpeals  to  thy  authority ! "  Moses  Stuart  says  of  him,  in  '^  Con- 
fldeooe  and  the  (institution,"  that  he  can  never  speak  of  him  but 
with  respect.  ''The  glowing  ardor  and  eloquence  of  his  composi- 
iioDS,  the  intense  love  of  liberty  with  which  he  is  inspired,  the  humanity 
by  which  he  is  actuated,  the  fine,  scholar-like  accomplishments  whidi 
he  exhibits,  all  command  my  respect  and  admiration.  Whether  his 
judgment  and  prudence  are  equal  to  his  ardor  and  his  energy,  is  an- 
ether  question,  which  is  not  before  my  tribunal.  He  professes  the 
•trong^t  regard  and  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  avows, 
solemnly,  his  intention  to  treat  him  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  with 
this  avowal.  But  his  impetuosity  led  him  astray,  after  all.  I  do  not 
mnppose  that  such  a  gentleman  as  I  take  Mr.  Mann  to  be  designed 
to  compliment  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  his  words  being  cool  as  the 
inm  of  the  telegraph  wire,  while  his  mind  is  hke  the  lightning  which 
darts  through  it  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  httle 
4if  the  dectric  fire  in  Mr.  Mann ;  but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fret  that 
ibis  fire  can  sometimes  scorch  and  smite  down,  as  well  as  be  the  swift 
messenger  of  tidings.  K  Mr.  Mann  has  performed  something  of  the 
last  office  of  electricity,  he  has  given  us,  also,  a  pretty  &ir  specimen 
of  the  first  '  A  wanton  surrender  of  the  right  of  the  north,'  is 
not  to  be  said  of  Daniel  Webster.  Swords  would  leap,  if  it  were 
lawful  and  necessary,  from  hundreda  of  thousands  of  scabbards,  to 
defend  him  against  such  an  assault"  The  North  American  Review 
inquires,  '*  Does  Mr.  Mann  wish  to  be  understood  that  he  thinks  the 
dave-owner  is  quite  as  likely  to  remove  his  slaves  of  Afirican  descent 
from  a  sunny  and  fertile  region,  producing  an  abundance  of  cotton, 
Migar  and  rice,  to  a  cold  wod  mountainous  one,  yielding  little  but 
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iDiiie  and  potatoeB,  as  he  is  to  keep  ihem  where  thej  tt6  ?  If  nol^— 
if  he  admitB  that  so  great  s  diflbrenoe  wiU  probaUjr  indooe  mosl  phnt- 
eiB  to  keep  their  skves  at  home,  then,  and  to  the  fiill  eztmt  of  sack 
admission,  he  himself  argues  fiom  phymcs  to  metafphjaies,  and  ^deler 
mines  the  law  of  the  spirit  by  geognqphioal  ^bfBDotneDM,'  and  ^mdn- 
takes  to  settle,  by  mountains  and  rivers,  the  qnestioa  of  himian  datf,' 
and '  looks  at  the  thermometer  to  aaoertain  whether  the  people  iriD 
obey  the  divine  oommand,'  and  does  half-»-doien  other  antithetkal  and 
strange  things;  which  all,  however,  amoont  to  the  same  things  namely, 
to  the  simpk  proposition,  that  men  of  property  are  usoallj  also  nea 
of  sense,  and  will  not  often  remove  their  property  from  a  plaoe  whan 
it  is  valuable  to  one  where  it  will  be  entirely  worthlees."  The  NorA 
American,  however,  gives  Mr.  Mann  the  credit  of  nigmg  the  abkit 
argument  in  &vor  of  doing  nothing  that  they  have  seen,  or  of  inaiBtiif 
that  the  extreme  northern  doctrine  shall  be  carried  oat  upon  eveiy 
point,  yielding  to  the  south  nothing,  and  of  course  giving  up  the  hope 
of  a  settlement 

The  blood  of  sorrow  mantles  on  our  cheda,  that  Horace  Maim,  dv 
very  apostle  of  education,  whom  Andrew  Oombe  has  compared  to  Bkh- 
ard  Gobden,  as  being  equally  at  home  with  the  fibcts  and  priDdpleB  of 
education,  and  as  fully  sincere  and  in  earnest,  should,  in  a  burst  of 
vituperation,  descend  to  such  impulsive  retcnrt,  in  his  rqoinder  to  Gen. 
Cass,  as  his  epigrammatic  puns  here  evince. 

^'  As  a  general  rule,  I  contemn  punning,"  says  Mr.  Mann.  "As  a 
malignant  attack  upon  any  gentleman,  for  the  accident  of  his  name,  it 
is  wholly  unpardonable.  It  is  but  barely  justifiable,  as  a  retort  To 
warn  the  general  of  the  danger  he  encounters  by  indulging  his  love  of 
punning,  I  will  venture  to  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  might  be 
easily  and  indefinitely  extended: 

**l.  Philou>oicaut. 

Small  odds  'twixt  tweedledum  and  tweed]edee» 
And  Caas  means  mnoh  the  aame  vithoat  tlie  C 

2.  NUIOJUOAUT. 

This  Aas  is  narj  big ;  then  oall  him  GAS& 
C*8  Roman  fbr  100,  —  a  hundred  timei  an  Am. 

8.  CHBaOAUT. 

The  prophet  boldlj  saith,  *  AU  fleih  is  gnM»* 
Bat  thistle-eating  donkqr's  fi^Btk  is  Oasi ; 
GasB  Is  carboiiate»  whose  bise  is  Aaa 
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^'  While  Qm.  Oass  held  territdrial  offioeSi  he  became  raiowned  ftr 
liw  enormouB  quantities  of  rations  he  consumed.  I  have  finrgotta 
wkether  the  number  was  such  as  to  be  represented  by  the  Bomaa 
nnaeral  Lor  G,  the  initial  of  his  first  or  (^  his  last  name.  If  the  latter, 
it  woold  suggest  the  following : 

**i.  CUSTEOHOMICALLT. 

Greedier  than  he  that  starred  'twizt  staoki  of  hay,  — 

An  honest  ass,  — 
Our  Jack  derours  0  ratkms  emrj  day : 

Henoe  y'dept  CASB. 

^I  might,"  contmues  Mr.  Mann,  '^  thus  carry  the  general  through 
all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but,  if  he  is  now  disposed  to  say  '  quits,'  on 
tibe  score  of  punning,  I  am,  and  will  draw  no  more  upon  the  assifdne 
or  Gasbinins  associations  which  his  name  suggests." 

*^  Life  is  a  book  of  which  we  can  have  but  one  edition,"  says  Horaee 
Mann;  '^ as  it  is  at  first  prepared,  it  must  stand  forever.  Let  each 
day's  actions,  as  they  add  another  page  to  the  indestructible  volume,  be 
flBcfa  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  have  an  assembled  world  to  read  it'' 
Moreover,  may  we  be  watchful  that  the  last  cha|M;er  in  the  book  shall 
lie  s^nalized  by  such  a  reform  of  past  errors,  and  such  devotion  to  past 
wrCnes,  that  the  rising  generation  may  resist  the  former,  and  ding  to 
the  latter. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

JULT  i,  18i3.    FOR  THE  CIT7  AUTHORITIES. 

OwR  orator,  after  enlarging  on  the  warlike  spirit  of  our  countiy,  and 
its  danger,  remarks  that "  we  may  be  informed  that  the  great  remedy  is 
nniversal  education.  Only  provide  the  school,  and  you  will  obtain  the 
intelligent  voter,  conscious  of  the  blessings  he  enjoys,  and  always  ready 
to  act  in  a  manner  that  shall  best  preserve  them.  Now,  it  is  by  no  means 
my  disposition  to  undervalue  the  advantages  that  unquestbnably  follow 
firom  instruction  generally  diffused.  I  see  and  admit  that  it  must  form 
one  of  the  pillars  of  our  republican  system  of  government    But  it  is 
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oaij  (me,  and  that  not  the  moet  esflentiitl.    What  is  ibeace^  I  iroold  ask, 
in  the  mere  adTaneement  of  the  inteDectnal  powera  of  men,  which  will 
kad  to  e&ctiye  rasistanoe  against  the  daiding  qualities  of  a  soooeHfiil 
^wirrior  1    Did  Napoleon  have  no  servile  flatterers  among  the  literuy 
men  of  France  ?    Have  not  poets,  and  historianSy  and  oratofs,  of  aD 
ages,  united  in  extolling  military  suooess  above  every  otber  kind  of 
success  ?    Do  the  annals  of  manlrind  award  the  proper  degree  of  oea- 
sure  to  the  crimes  of  great  conquerors,  from  Alexander  the  Grreat  down 
to  Cortez  and  Pizarro  1    Fellow-citbens !   Our  fiithers  manifested  their 
patriotism  by  devotion  to  a  principle.    It  was  in  defence  of  that  prin- 
ciple that  they  took  up  arms.    They  manifested  no  aggresaiye  spirit^ 
—  no  disposition  merely  to  acquire.    The  same  temper  will  be  main- 
tained among  us  only  by  developing  die  high  moral  attrilmtes  of  our 
nature,  through  the  agency  of  a  niild  and  cathdic  religious  fiuth.    This 
is  the  true  sheet-anchor  of  our  free  institutions,  and  this  can  never  be 
secured  by  mere  instruction  of  the  mind.    Our  people's  highest  duty, 
as  a  people,  is  self-restraint    The  cry  has  gone  out  among  ns,  Educate^ 
educate, —  as  if  the  schoolmaster  were  the  sovereign  remedj  against 
the  ills  which  unregulated  passions  occasion.    Butlwould  ask  whether 
education  has  contributed  nothing  heretofore  to  the  nursing  of  inmiod- 
erate  ambition?    Has  it  never  furnished  fuel  for  unjustifiable  pc^olar 
excitement?    Does  it  supply  no  means  to  confuse  instead  of  clearing 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong?    Does  it  never  panderto  power,  whether 
residing  in  the  many  or  in  one  man?    Was  not  Julius  Caesar  one  of 
the  most  educated  men  of  antiquity, — and  yet  how  did  this  promote  his 
patriotism  ?    And,  almost  within  our  own  day,  do  we  not  know  that  the 
most  cultivated  minds  of  France  combined  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  at 
once  its  religion  and  its  social  system  ?    Yes :  the  fertile  fields  of  that 
magnificent  country  were  drenched  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  of  its 
best  citizens,  because  the  arrogant  intellect  of  its  educated  men  chose 
to  institute  an  idol-worship  of  philosophy  for  &ith  in  the  true  Gtod, 
and  respect  for  the  moral  ties  which  bind  man  in  society  with  his 
fellow-man. 

Charles  Francis,  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
Sept  13,  1807.  When  his  fether  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg,  as  minis- 
ter to  Bussia,  in  the  summer  of  1809,  the  in&nt  Charles  and  his 
mother  went  also  with  him,  and  he  is  the  only  surviving  son.  Hie 
entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1816,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1825.    He  was  a  student  at  law  in  Washington  dty,  and  is 
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s  cotmsellor.  He  married  Abigail  Brown,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Peter 
C.  Brooks.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  Legblatnre  of  Massaxdiv- 
setts  in  1841,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1844-5,  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  library,  which  reported  that 
the  New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Society,  who  had  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  have  leave  to  withdraw 
their  petition.  This  report  was  rejected,  and  an  act  was  granted,  and 
i^>proved  by  the  governor,  an  early  member,  March  18,  1845.  While 
Cluffles  Francis  Adams  opposed  its  incorporation, —  being  of  opinion,  it 
18  said,  that  one  historical  society  for  this  State  was  sufficient, — yet, 
hiB  honored  &ther,  who  was  elected  a  member  Feb.  20, 1845,  remarked, 
in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  this  institation,  ^'  I  accept  gratefoDy 
this  testimonial  of  esteem,  and  shall  be  happy  if  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  contribute  in.any  manner  to  the  kudable  purposes  of  the  society." 
And  Piresident  Fillmore  sent  a  very  cordial  letter  of  acceptance  in  the 
same  period,  giving  an  outline  of  his  &mily  ancestry.  Mr.  Adams  has 
sinoe  proved  his  friendly  disposition  to  the  society,  by  a  donation  of  his 
grand&ther's  writings.  The  objects  of  this  historical  society  cover  a 
ground  not  embraced  by  any  similar  institution;  and  so  popular  has  it 
become,  that,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  it  has  risen  to  five  hundred 
maoobers.  Its  periodioBd,  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealog- 
ical Blister,  which  has  reached  itMizth  volume,  exceeding  twenty-five 
hn^dred  pages,  is  a  work  of  great  public  benefit,  on  tofncs  not  viewed 
in  any  other  work. 

The  political  history  of  Mr.  Adams  is  identified  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  He  was  the  president  of  the  BuffiJo 
CSonvention,  Aug.  8, 1848.  Nearly  all  the  free  States,  with  several 
of  the  slave  States,  were  represented.  The  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vaitkm,  continued  for  three  days,  were  signally  harmonious  and  digni- 
fied, and  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  presi* 
dent|  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vice-president  The  reeohitioni 
of  this  convention,  usually  denominated  the  BuffiJo  Platform,  ezhibil 
an  outline  of  the  principles  of  the 'Free  Soil  party. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Aug.  22, 1848, 
when  he  was  moderator,  on  its  ratification  by  the  par^,  remarked, 
diat  the  convention  *'  not  only  propose  to  guard  the  territories  against 
davery ,  but  to  relieve  the  federal  government  bom.  all  iPesponsibilt^ 
therefor,  everywhere  within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers.'' 
**Ihe  old  and  ill-compacted  pxtj  orgMiiations  are  broken,  and  &Qm 
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llMir  nam  is  now  fbrmed  %  new  party  —  die  pariy  of  fneitmk 
There  are  good  men  wbo  longed  for  this,  and  ha^e  died  withoattiiesi^ 
John  Qoincj  Adams  longed  for  it  William  EQery  Channing  longed 
for  it  Their  qpirits  ho^er  orer  ns,  and  urge  ns  to  peraeTere;"  Ib 
allnaion  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  as  die  canSdate  for  t3ie  Tioe-pres- 
dency,  Charles  Snmner  farther  said,  '^  Standing,  as  I  now  do,  boieath 
tte  images  of  his  fiidier  and  graod&ther,  it  wiU  be  Bafficient  if  I  say 
Ihat  he  is  the  heir,  not  only  to  their  name,  bat  to  the  yirtaes,  the  ahit 
ities,  and  the  indomitable  spirit^  that  rendered  that  name  so  fllustrioas.^ 
"We  found  now  a  new  party.  Its  eomei^stone  ia  freedom.  Its 
broad,  all-sustaining  arches  are,  trath,  jostice  and  homanity.  Lib 
the  ancient  Roman  capitol,  at  once  a  temple  and  a  dtadel,  it  shall  be 
the  fit  shrine  oi  the  genias  of  American  institations." 

Mr.  Adams  was  an  editor  of  die  Boston  Daily  Whig,  afterwards 
merged  in  the  Republican,  a  Free  Soil  piqper,  now  superseded  by  the 
CommonweaKh.  He  was  the  aathor  of  Reflections  on  the  Currency 
of  the  United  States,  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  published  in  1837. 
He  published  the  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  and  the 
Letters  of  John  Adams,  with  Notes.  He  is  the  editor,  also,  of  die 
Life,  Diary  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  with  appropriate  notes,  to  com- 
prise nine  large  volumes,  which  is,  emphatically,  an  inestimaUe 
national  acquisition.  We  find  a  siflgular  discrepancy  in  a  note  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  editor,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  relation 
to  Thomas  Cashing,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, wherein  Mr.  Adams  states  that  "  He  is  the  person,  concerning 
whose  position  Dr.  Johnson,  in  ^  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  made  his  sin- 
gular blunder.     '  One  object  of  the  Americans  is  said  to  be,  to  adom 

the  brows  of  Mr.  C ^g  with  a  diadem.'  "    We  have  examined  the 

first  and  third  London  editions  (^  Dr.  Johnson's  production,  published 
in  1775,  by  Cadell ;  and  we  copy  the  paragraph  verbatim,  as  it  stands 
in  both  editions.  In  a  vein  of  sarcasm,  the  great  lexicographer  says  : 
"  Since  the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can  make  a  parlia- 
ment, whence  comes  it  that  they  do  hot  think  themselves  equally  em- 
powered to  make  a  king?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  government  is 
constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can  form  no  body  of  independent  l^is- 
lature.  K  their  rights  are  inherent  and  underived,  they  may  by  their 
own  suffirages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the  brows  of  Mr.  Cushing." 
Thus,  it  is  evident  that,  instead  of  Dr.  Johnson  asserting  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  people  to  make  Cushing  the  king  of  America,  he 
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merely  expressed  the  opnion  thai,  if  their  rights  wero  nnderiifed,  tiMj 
might,  by  their  own  votes,  elevate  Gushing  to  an  American  throneu 


PELEG  WHITMAN  CHANDLER. 

JULT  4,  184i.    FOR  THB  CITT  AUTHOBinSB. 

In  the  very  superior  performance  of  Afr.  Chandler  appears  a  passage 
on  the  dangers  of  party  organizations,  abounding  in  conceptions  of 
political  vrisdom.  *'  I  do  not  deprecate  party  spirit  as  the  worst  of 
evils.  In  a  form  <^  government  like  our  own,  it  is  necessary  that 
pditical  principles  should  be  earnestly  discussed,  and  the  claims  of 
candidates  thoroughly  canvassed, —  and  this  may  be  done  with  leal, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  yet  the  kindest  feelings  preserved.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  are  continually  lamenting  the  party  apmt 
of  our  day,  and  at  the  same  time  join  themselves  to  other  organizatioiiSi 
in  which  it  is  easier  to  obtain  power  and  influence.  There  are  always 
disappointed  men  who  constantly  complain  of  party  £scipline,  without 
lifting  a  finger  to  improve  it  Too  selfish  to  devote  thefar  tipie  to 
accomplish  a  reform,  they  are  ebntented  with  sounding  a  perpetual 
alarm.  Too  feeble  to  lead,  and  too  proud  to  serve,  they  watch,  widi 
an  impatient  eye,  the  movements  of  others,  but  are  always  readty  to 
accept  of  fiivors  from  either  side.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  par^  sprit 
is  so  extensively  felt,  and  party  organizations  so  strict,  as  is  generaOj 
supposed.  On  this  point  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  appearanoei. 
Active  politicians,  partisan  leaders,  are  comparatively  lew,  althougjh 
they  usually  make  the  noise  of  many.  To  hear  their  harangues  on 
the  eve  of  an  election,  one  would  suppose  that  the  &ble  of  ChiiiiQa 
Little  was  about  to  become  a  truth,  and  that  the  sky  was  actnaUy  &1|- 
ing;  and  so,  firom  the  statements  in  party  newspapers,  we  often  saete 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in 
reality,  take  very  little  interest  in  the  matter.  *  Because  half  a  doaen 
grasshoppers  under  a  fern,'  says  Burke,  '  make  the  field  ring  with 
their  importunate  chink,  while  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneadi 
the  shade,  chew  the  cud,  and  are  silent,  do  not  imagine  that  thoae  wbo 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  fieUa;  that  they  an^ 
of  course,  many  in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  tho 
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Utile,  Bhrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  thooj^  bad  and  troublefiome,  meeto 
of  the  hour.' 

« It  18  also  to  be  taken  into  the  aocoant,  that  selfish  parly  politiciaiis 
qwrate  as  a  check  upon  each  other.  The  ins  are  ezeitiiig  all  Adr 
strength  to  keep  in,  and  the  oats  are  doing  "til  tbej  can  to  get  in; 
meanwhile,  sober  and  indostrioos  citizens  are  ordiziarilj  too  mndi 
occupied  with  their  own  practical  concerns  to  give  much  attention  to 
either ;  and  I  apprehend  more  danger  from  this  indiflbr^ioe  to  poUticB 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  than  from  the  excess  of  party  spirit.  Th^ 
who  are  fiimiliar  with  election  returns  are  aware  that  most  great  polit- 
ical revolations  are  effected,  not  so  much  by  the  change  of  opinion 
among  those  who  ordinarily  exercise  the  electiTe  franchise,  as  by  the 
totes  of  those  who  do  not  usually  perform  this  duty.  There  is,  in  this 
country,  an  immense  reserved  corps  of  voters,  who  only  come  out  upon 
extraordinary  oocasicms ;  and,  so  &r  as  party  discipline  tends  to  bring 
out  these  voters,  it  is  a  positive  good,  and  they  who,  from  good  motives, 
engage  in  political  organisations  of  this  sort,  are  reaUy  entitled  to  great 
credit 

« Infinitely  more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  those  orgBonm- 
tions  which  involve  the  consideration  of  great  moral  questionsi  whidi 
are  hurrying  forward  with  a  zeal  that  knows  no  reason,  and  an  enthu- 
siasni4hat  cannot  be  restrained    TIm  doctrine  is  practically  maintained, 
that  men  may  do  acts  as  a  society,  for  the  accomplishment  of  &  good 
object,  which  it  would  not  be  lawfrd  for  them  to  do  as  individnals. 
Such  a  principle  as  this  is  dangerous  to  the  State ;  it  is  disorganizing 
in  its  tendency,  and  destructive  of  all  true  freedom.    An  association 
founded  upon  such  a  principle  is,  in  effect,  a  moral  mob, —  a  conspiracy 
upon  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people.     What  is  a  riot  more 
than  this  ?    Here,  if  the  end  will  justify  the  means, —  if  men  in  a  society 
may  do  what  it  would  not  be  right  for  them  to  do  as  individuals,  a 
perfect  defence  is  made  out, —  for  there  has  hardly  been  a  riot,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  where  the  end  proposed  was  not  regarded  by  those 
engaged  in  it  as  plausible  and  just     What  is  a  riot,  but  the  joining 
together  of  men  to  accomplish  some  good  object  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  it  could  otherwise  be  effected ;  to  hasten  that  which  the  laws  will 
too  slowly  reach  ^  to  act  in  aid  of  Divine  justice  in  the  punishibent  of 
some  crime,  or  attempt, — to  borrow  a  daring  German  expression, —  to 
grind  down  the  gaps  in  the  sword  of  Almighty  justice? 

"  It  will  be  found  that  the  riots  of  our  day  differ,  in  an  important 
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particular,  from  those  of  an  earlier  date;  and  thefisM^  is  remarkable,  as 
tending  to  show  that  these  lawless  outbreaks  are  only  the  external  and 
gross  manifestation  of  the  principles  advocated  by  other  associations. 
They  are  no  longer  the  sudden  ebullitions  of  passion  and  rage,  rushing 
fi)rward  without  aun  or^nd,  and  rendered  comparatively  harmless  by 
the  want  of  system  and  skilful  directors,  but  they  have  become  organ- 
ized bodies,  with  conspicuous  leaders,  and  with  plans  deliberately 
made.  They  go  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  with  a 
coolness  and  deliberation,  that  wins  for  them,  in  some  instances,  the 
title  of  respectability.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  mob  of  gentiemen, — a 
quiet  assemblage, —  a  peaceable  gathering,  which  cahnly  accomplished 
its  object,  and  dispersed.  We  read  of  courts  regularly  conducted  to 
try  culprits  by  Lynch  law ;  and  a  tribunal  of  this  sort,  which  orders  • 
the  burning  of  a  negro,  or  the  public  whipping  of  a  thief,  or  the  expul- 
sion of  gamblers  from  a  town,  or  th^  destruction  of  a  newspaper  press, 
is  not  seldom  praised,  by  implication  at  least,  for  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  its  proceedings." 

Peleg  Whitman  Chandler  was  bom  at  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  April 
12,  1816 ;  fitted  for  college  at  Bangor  Seminary,  in  the  classical 
department ;  graduated  st  Bowdoin  College  in  1884,  when  his  subjeot 
was  the  Character  and  Genius  of  Byron;  entered  the  Dane  Law 
School,  at  Cambridge ;  and  pursued  legal  studies  in  the  ofiSce  aS^^Hbe- 
ophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  at  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston,  1837.  Before  Mr.  Chandler  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was 
reporter,  for  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  of  law  cases  in  the  higher 
courts,  and  was,  during  ten  years,  connected  with  that  paper.  He  is  a 
counsellor  eminent  for  chamber  advice ;  was  three  years  a  member  of 
the  city  Council,  and  its  president  in  1844-5.  He  marri^  Nov.  80, 
1887,  Martha  Ann  Bush,  dau^ter  of  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland; 
and  was  a  State  representative  from  1840  to  1846.  In  the  important 
station  of  city  solicitor,  which  he  has  occupied  since  1848,  Mr.  Chandkr 
has  sustained  himself  with  a  prmnpt  energy  and  wise  forecast 

<<  The  fulsome  flattery,"  remarks  the  North  American  Review,  "  witii 
which  Fourth-of-July  orators  have  been  very  generally  in  the  habit  of 
entertaining  their  audiences,  has  been  made  to  give  place  to  wiser  and 
better  ikws ;  to  the  lessons  and  warnings  of  experience ;  to  admonitions 
upon  our  national  fitolts,  and  to  the  circulation  of  a  higher  system  of 
national  morality  aad  honor.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  orator  does 
not  fidl  to  see  the  fruits  and  fi>Uies  which  our  popular  organisations 
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have  oftm  manifested,  <»i  ilie  otter,  he  deei  not  fiJl  into  the  itnm  tf 
onister  fbrebodingi  which  many  eminent  dtiaens  feel  it  imponbk  to 
avoid,  in  oimtemplation  of  die  oatbreaks  of  that  ananliieal  spait  iritt 
which  the  hifltCMry  of  leoent  times  has  been  in  some  qnarteiv  mouniftilly 
s^gnaliaed."    Vx.  Chandler  originated  the  law  Bepovier,  whidi  lie 
conducted  fir  the  first  ten  yean ;  and  in  his  style  eshftoted  deamen, 
force,  parity,  and  soond  legal  ksming.    It  is  a  joomal  of  practial 
service  to  the  bar  and  men  of  business.    Ss  American  Criminal  Tnab, 
commencing  with  the  case  of  Amne  Hntehinson,  indading  the  best 
statement  extant  of  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  maasacre  of 
1770,  is  a  valoable  work,  that  shoold  be  brought  down  to  a  later  pe- 
riod.   It  has  been  published,  also,  in  London.    The  Bankmpt  Lav 
of  the  United  States,  and  ah  Outline  of  the  System,  with  Roles  and 
Forms  in  Massachusetts,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Chandler.     The  elab- 
orate review  of  the  D'Hautevill^  case,  in  tiie  Law  Beporter,  1841, 
wherein  he  very  learnedly  argues  in  fiivor  of  the  jHrecedenoe  of  the 
fiither  to  the  custody  of  the  children,  in  cases  of  divorce,  will  often  be 
dted  in  our  courts. 

As  an  instance  of  the  playful  humor  of  Mr.  Chandler,  we  vrill  relate 
an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  dinner  of  the  city  authoritiea,  Juty 
4,  1848.    Mayor  Quincy,  junior,  who  presided,  announced  tHb  leoep- 
tion  of  a  note  complaining  that  ibs  candles  had  burnt-out,  aad  gentle- 
men could  not  light  their  cigars,  suggesting  that,  as  there  was  a 
Chandler  present,  he  should  give  ^m  the  benefit  of  his   art.     The 
Chandler  was  not  forthcoming,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  following 
order  from  the  mayor, — "  Mr.  City  Solicitor,  you  will  please  give  your 
attention  to  this  case ; "  whereupon,  Peleg  W.  Chandler  arose,  and 
censured  the  conception  of  engaging  unmarried  men  to  deliver  orations, 
—  Mr.  Giles,  the  present  orator,  being  a  bachelor, —  and  he  hoped  an 
order  would  be  passed,  regulating  this  matter.    Mr.  Chandler's  remarks 
were  principally  directed  to  the  bachelor  state  of  the  orator  of  the  day. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  him  enter  l^remont  Temple,  take  his  stand 
coolly  upon  the  platform,  surrounded  with  a  bevy  of  young 'beauties  — 
the  girls  of  the  public  schools, —  and  discourse  upon  responsibilities. 
What  responsibilities  had  he  ?    Here  some  arch  hits  were  made  at  an 
old  bachelor's  virtues,  which  excited  the  loud  lau^ter  of  the  aitoembly. 
The  witty  solicitor  concluded,  with  hoping  thA  Ae  orator,  when  he 
retired  for  the  night  to  his  attic  and  his  nai|«ir  mM^,  would  ponder 
well  upon  what  he  had  said.    It  was  his  &ult  that  he  was  not  married, 
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far  many  men,  twice  m  homely-Iookiiig,  had  wives, —  and  here  a  qaeer 
aUnaion  was  made  to  somebody  on  the  platfinrm,  that  had  been  married 
twenty  years,  Mr.  Chandler's  eye  being  npon  his  honor  the  mayor. 
<<]!;"  said  the  solicitor,  "  the  orator  shoold  address  any  woman  witt 
lialf  the  ekqaence  he  baA  emptoyed  in  his  oration,  she  would  hare  to 
ghre  him  her  heart" 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 

JULT  4,  1845.    FOR  THE  GIT7  .AUTHOBITISB. 

"  Lbt  it  not  be  forgotten,"  says  our  orator,  ''  that  the  yirtoes  whidi 
abed  their  charm  over  the  annals  of  war,  in  all  its  horrors,  are  all  bor- 
rowed of  peace, —  they  are  emanaticms  of  the  spirit  of  love,  which  is  so 
strong  in  the  heart  of  man  that  it  survives  the  rudest  assaults.  The 
flowers  of  gentleness,  of  kindness,  of  fidelity,  of  humanity,  which  floor- 
wtk  in  unregarded  luxuriance  in  the  rich  meadows  of  peace,  receive 
nnwonlid  admiration  when  we  discern  them  in  war, —  like  violets, 
■K^iMing  their  perfume  on  the  perilous  edges  of  the  precipice,  beyond 
the  smiUBg  borders  of  civilization.  God  be  praised  for  all  the  exam- 
ples of  magnanimous  virtue  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  mankind! 
God  be  praised  that  the  Roman  emperor,  about  to  start  on  a  distant 
eiqiedition  of  war,  encompassed  by  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  by  golden 
eagles  which  swayed  in  the  winds,  stooped  from  his  saddle  to  listen  to 
the  prayer  of  the  humble  widow,  demanding  justice  for  the  death  of 
her  son !  God  be  praised  that  Sydney,  on  the  field  of  battle,  gave, 
with  dying  hand,  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  dying  soldier !  That 
aingle  act  of  self-forgetfiil  sacrifice  has  consecrated  the  fenny  field  of 
Zn^ihen  ^  oh !  &r  beyond  its  battle ;  it  has  consecrated  thy  namOi 
gallant  SyAey,  beyond  any  foat  of  thy  sword,  beyond  any  triumph  of 
iky  pen !  But  there  are  humble  suppliants  for  justice  in  other  places 
than  the  ..camp;  there  are  hands  outstretched  elsewhere  than  oo 
fields  of  biDod  for  so  little  as  a  cup  of  water;  the  world  constantly 
aflbrds  opportunities  for  deeds  of  like  greatness.  But,  remember  weU| 
ihU  these  are  not  Ae  product  of  war.  Thej  do  not  spring  fixxn 
emnity,  hatred  aai  strife^  but  firom  those  benign  sentiments  whose  nat- 
ural uid  ripened  firoit  of  joy  and  blessing  can  only  be  found  in  peace. 
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B^  atany  time,  they  appear  in  the  adUiory  it  is  not  beeanae,  bat  not- 
withstao^dng,  he  ia  the  hireling  of  battle.  Let  me  not  be  toU,  dm, 
of  the  virtaea  of  war.  Let  not  the  acts  of  generoaity  and  aaoifiDe 
which  have  Uoasomed  on  its  fields  be  invoked  in  ha  defence.  Fnai 
aochagreat  rootof  bittenieaano  tniegoodoanapiing.  The  poisoooqi 
tree,  in  oriental  imagery,  thoogh  watered  by  nectar  and  coveted  widi 
roaes,  can  produce  only  the  fruit  of  death.  *  *  *  *  And  yet 
Christ  and  Mars  are  still  brought  into  fellowship.  Iiet  us  see  then 
together.  There  is  now  floating  in  this  harbor  a  ahip-of-the-line  of 
our  country.  Many  of  you  have,  perhaps,  pressed  its  deck,  and 
observed,  with  admiration,  the  completeness  which  prevails  in  all  ill 
parts, —  its  lithe  masts,  and  complete  net-work  oi  ropes, — ita  fliid[ 
wooden  walls,  within  whicK  are  more  than  the  soldiers  of  Ulyaaea, — 
its  strong  defences,  and  numerous  dread  and  rude-throated  AngiTWMi  <£ 
war.  There,  each  Sabbath,  amidst  this  armament  of  blood,  while  the 
wave  comes  gently  plashing  against  the  frowning  sides,  fiom  a  pulpit 
supported  by  a  cannon, — in  repose  now,  but  ready  to  awaken  its  dor- 
mant thunder,  charged  with  death, — a  Christian  preacher  addrcanai 
the  officers  and  crew.  May  his  instructi<His  carry  strength  and  saooor 
to  their  souls !  But  he  cannot  pronounce,  in  such  a  place,  those  Id^ 
est  words  of  the  Master  he  professes,  '  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,' 
'Love  your  enemies,'  ^Beoider  not  evil  for  eviL'  Idke  Maobeth'i 
<  Amen,'  they  must  stick  in  his  throat !  " 

Charles  Sumndk*,  a  son  of  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner,   the  Hi^ 
Sheriff  of  Suffi)lk,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  6, 1811.    His  birth-place 
was  on  the  location  of  the  Bowdoin  schoolhouse.    He  was  fitted  fiv 
college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  bore  off  the  prizes  for 
English  composition  and  Latin  poetry,  besides  the  Franklin  medal,  at 
the  end  of  his  course.    During  this  period  he  was  a  devoted  student 
of  history,  often  rising  before  daylight  to  read  Hume  and  Gibbon.     Li 
allusion  to  youthful  associations,  Mr.  Sumner  once  expiessively  re« 
marked,  ^^We  incline,  by  a  natural  emotion,  to  the  spot  where  we 
were  bom,  to  the  fields  which  witnessed  the  sports  of  childhood,  to  the 
seat  of  youthful  studies,  and  to  the  institutions  under  which  we  have 
been  trained.     The  finger  of  God  writes  all  these  things,  in  indelible 
colors,  on  the  heart  of  man ;  so  that,  in  the  dread  extremities  of  death, 
he  reverts,  in  fondness,  to  early  associations,  and  longs  for  a  draught  of 
cold  water  from  the  bucket  in  his  fother's  welL"    His  fiither's  fiunily 
attended  divine  worship  at  Trinity  Church;  and,  doubtless,  the  influ- 
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of  the  rector,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner,  in  the  illustrations  of  cat- 
eohetical  instruction  and  learned  pulpit  discourse,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  moulding  of  his  literary  taste.  How  obyious  is  the  warm  love 
oC  his  native  city,  where  he  exclaims,  "  Boston  has  always  led  the  gen- 
erals and  magnanimous  actions  of  our  history.  Boston  led  the  cause  of 
tike  Bevdution.  Here  was  commenced  that  discussion,  pregnant  with 
the  independence  of  the  colonies,  which,  at  first  occupying  a  few  warm 
but  true  spirits  only,  finally  absorbed  all  the  best  energies  of  the  conti- 
nent,—the  eloquence  of  Adams,  the  patriotism  of  Jefferson,  the  wisdom 
oC  Washmgton.  Boston  is  the  home  of  noble  charities,  the  nurse  of  true 
learning,  tiie  city  of  churches.  By  all  these  tokens  she  stands  con- 
spicuous, and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  not  unwilling  to  follow 
her  example.  Athens  was  called  the  eye  of  Greece, —  Boston  may  be 
oalled  the  eye  of  America ;  and  the  influence  which  she  exerts  is  to  be 
r^rred,  not  to  her  size, — for  there  are  other  cities  larger  fiur, — but 
to  her  moral  and  intellectual  character." 

Through  the  whole  range  of  this  work,  we  have  alluded  to  the  liter- 
ary festival  of  commencement,  whenever  the  occasion  offered ;  and  we 
ONinot  forbear  citing  a  passage  firom  Sumner  to  the  point  '^  The 
ingenuous  student,  who  has  passed  his  term  of  years  —  a  dassical 
Olympiad  —  amidst  the  restraints  of  the  academy,  in  the  daily  pursuits 
of  the  lecture-room,  observant  of  forms,  obsequious  to  the  college  cur- 
few, now  renounces  those  restraints,  heeds  no  longer  the  summoning 
bdl,  divests  himself  of  the  youthful  gown,  and  here,  under  the  auspices 
cf  Alma  Mater,  assumes  the  robe  of  manhood.  At  such  a  change,  the 
mind  and  heart  are  open  to  receive  impressions  which  may  send  their 
influence  through  remaining  life.  A  seasonable  word  to-day  may, 
peradventure,  like  an  acorn  dropped  into  a  propitious  sofl,  send 
upwards  its  invigorating  growth,  till  its  stately  trunk,  its  multitudinous 
Innches,  and  sheltering  foliage,  shall  become  an  ornament  and  a  pro- 
tection of  unspeakable  beauty." 

Ifr.  Sumner  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1880,  when  he  took 
a  part  in  a  conference  on  the  Roman  ceremonies,  the  system  of  the 
Druids,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  superstition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians.  After  having  devoted  his  mind  to  literary  studies  until 
1881,  he  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  assidu- 
ous in  the  study  of  juridical  science,  never  relying  upon  the  text-bookS| 
but  sought  the  original  sources,  read  all  the  authorities  and  references, 
and  made  himself  fiimiliar  with  books  of  the  common  law,  fix)m  the 
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Year  Bools,  in  unocmtih  Norman,  down  ta  the  latest  Beporta.  It  m 
aaid  that  he  ooold  go  into  the  Im  library,  of  wliich  he  iraa  the  Gin- 
rian,  and  find  any  Tolome  in  the  dark,  iffaen  in  their  proper  pbeea 
While  still  a  pnpil,  he  wrote  several  artides  in  the  '' Am^icaii  Jnrirt," 
which  were  creditable  to  his  repatation.  He  read  law  tar  a  perioda 
the  office  of  Benjamin  Band^  a  ooonsellor  of  BostOD,  and  was  admitlBl 
to  the  bar  at  Worcester  in  1881,  and  forthwith  eomnaenoed  praetice  a 
Boston,  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  BqKxrter  of  the  Ciiviut  Oov^ 
in  which  capacity  he  published  three  Tohunes,  known  as  "  Snnma'i 
Bepcnrts."  Before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  the  prindpl 
editor  of  the  '^  American  Jurist,"  at  which  period  he  detected  a  coriM 
error  of  so  great  a  name  in  the  law  as  Lord  Chief  Baitm  ComjBB, 
repeated,  also,  by  Ghitty,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  replevin.  D«* 
ing  the  fii|lt  three  winters  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  while  Jadgi 
Story  was  absent  at  Washington,  he  lectured  to  the  law  stodentB  tf 
Cambridge,  having  the  sole  charge  of  Dane  School^  for  part  of  tb 
time,  daring  the  absence  of  ProfesscNr'  Grreenkaf,  and  perfiMrmed  lib 
dntics  during  Judge  Sunry's  illness^  in  1848.  Mr.  Sumner  was  tb 
«Utor  of ''  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  it 
Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  by  Andrew  Dnnlap,"  wi^  • 
valuable  appendix  and  indexes,  amounting  to  more  matter  than  Ae 
original  treatise,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1886.  This  labor  w« 
attempted  because  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  who  died  before  the 
work  was  completod,  and  stated,  four  days  previous  to  his  decease^ 
that  Mr.  Sumner  Lad  worked  over  it  "  with  the  zeal  of  a  sincere 
friend,  and  the  accuracy  of  an  excellent  lawyer." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Sumner  departed  ftr 
Europe,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1840.  In  order  to 
show  the  estimate  of  his  character  extended  by  Judge  Story,  we  here 
extract  a  passage  from  his  letter  of  introduction,  addressed  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  London, — James  John  Wilkinson,  Esq., — under  date  of 
Nov.  3,  1887 : —  '^  Mr.  Sumner  is  a  practising  lawyer  at  the  Boston 
bar,  of  very  high  reputation  for  his  years,  and  already  giving  the 
promise  of  the  most  eminent  distinction  in  his  profession ;  his  literary 
and  judicial  attainments  are  truly  extraordinary.  He  is  one  of  the 
editors  —  indeed,  the  principal  editor  of  the  'American  Jurist,'  a 
quarterly  journal  of  extensive  circulation  and  celebrity  among  us,  and 
without  a  rival  in  America.  He  is  also  the  reporter  of  the  court  in 
which  I  preside,  and  has  already  published  two  volumes  of  reports. 
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His  private  dmracter,  abo,  is  of  the  best  kind  for  parity  and  pro- 
priety; but,  to  accomplish  himself  more  thoroughly  in  the  great 
dgecta  of  his  profession, — not  merely  to  practise,  but  to  extend  the 
boondaries  in  the  sdenoe  of  law, —  I  am  yery  anxious  that  he  should 
pommn  the  means  of  visiting  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  under 
fcvoirable  auspices ;  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  personal  &vor  if  you  can 
l^ve  him  any  fiidlities  in  this  particular." 

In  Paris,  he  attended  the  debates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
tike  lectures  of  dl  the  eminent  professors  in  different  departments,  at 
tike  Sorbonne,  at  the  College  of  France,  and  particularly  in  the  Law 
SohooL  He  became  personally  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most 
enunent  jurists, — with  Baron  Degerando,  renowned  for  his  works  on 
dbirity ;  with  Pardessus,  at  the  head  of  commercial  law ;  with  Feelix, 
editor  of  the  ''  Review  of  Foreign  Jurisprudence ; "  and  other  fiunous 
men.  He  attended  a  whole  term  of  the  Royal  Court  at  Paris,  observ- 
ing the  forms  of  procedure ;  received  kindness  from  the  judges,  and 
wras  allowed  to  peruse  the  papers  in  the  cases.  His  presence  at  some 
of  these  trials  was  noticed  in  the  reports  in  the  law  journals. 

In  England,  a  welcome  awaited  him  such  as  gave  gratifying  evi- 
of  the  power  of  an  intelligent,  upright  and  accomplished  mind, 
by  simplicity  and  friendliness  of  manners,  to  break  down 
'social  barriers.     He  remained  there  nearly  a  year,  attending  the  * 

debates  in  Parliament,  hearing  all  the  chief  speakers  often,  and  becom-  p 

ing  acquainted  with  many  of  them,  of  all  sides  in  politics.  We  know 
not  the  man  that  is  more  lovable,  companionable  and  profitable,  in  « 

social  intercourse,  than  is  Charles  Sumner;  and  this  letter  of  Justice 
Story  confirms  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  writing  to  Charles  Sumner,  under  date  of 
August  11,  1838,  says :  "  I  have  received  dl  your  letters,  and  have 
devoured  th^n  with  unspeakable  delight  All  the  &mily  have  heard 
tbem  read  aloud,  and  all  join  in  their  expressions  of  pleasure.  You 
are  now  exactly  where  I  should  wish  you  to  be, —  among  the  educated, 
the  literary,  the  noble,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  learned  of  Eng- 
land, of  good  old  England,  our  mother  land,  God  bless  her !  Your 
sketches  of  the  bar  and  bench  are  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  so  full 
that  I  think  I  can  see  them  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  must  return  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  for  his  kindness  to  you ;  it  has  grati« 
fifid  me  beyond  measure,  not  merely  as  a  proof  of  his  liberal  fiiend- 
ahip^  but  of  his  acut^ieeB  and  tact  in  the  discovery  of  character.    It  ia 
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a  just  homage  to  your  own  merits.  Your  Old  Baflejr  speedi  hib  txfr 
ital,  and  hit,  by  stating  sound  tnithsi  in  the  ri^t  waj."  In  another 
passage,  Justice  Story  says  to  Sumner:  ''Ftsy,  pat  jour  oonaernitiie 
friends  right  as  to  us  in  America.  We  are  not  all  demagognes,  or  sni, 
conceited  democrats.  They  seem  hostile  to  all  of  os,  and  to  our  iuti- 
tutions,  from  gross  mistakes  rfour  opinions  and  our  pxincipIeB.  Why, 
our  Whigs  are  quite  as  conservative  as  tfaemselTes,  "*^VBg  only  tiie 
proper  distinctions  as  to  the  form  of  government." 

The  cordial  hospitality  of  the  bar  and  judges  treated  him  as  one  tf 
themselves.    He  attended  the  courts  at  Westminster  Hall;  and  men 
than  once,  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  judges,  sat  by  their  side  it 
the  trials.    He  also  observed  the  courts  on  the  drcoit,  where  he  mi 
often  the  guest  of  the  bar  and  bencL    At  the  meeting  of  the  SritiA 
Scientific  ^Association,  he  experienced  the  same  flattering  attentiois. 
In  town  and  country,  he  moved  freely  in  society,  to  which  intel1ip»Mi 
and  refinement,  wealth  and  worth,  laid  every  diarm  and  grace.    Nor 
did  the  evidence  of  such  respect  and  confiience  pass  away  with  Ik 
presence.    Two  years  after  his  return  from  Rngland,  the  Quartedj 
Review,  alluding  to  his  visit,  stepped  aside  to  say :    ''  He  presents,  in 
his  own  person,  a  decisive  proof  that  an  American  gentleman,  withoiit 
official  rank  or  wide-spread  reputation,  by  mere  dint  of  courteByy  cui- 
dor,  an  entire  absence  of  pretension,  an  appreciating  spirit,  and  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  may  be  received  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  in  die 
best  circles,  social,  political,  and  intellectual;  which,  be  it  observed, 
are  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  itinerant  note-taker,  who  never  gets 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  show-houses."     Eight  years  later  yet,  he 
received  a  compliment,  which,  from  an  English  bench,  is  of  the  rarest 
occurrence.     On  an  insurance  question,  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
one  of  the  counsel  having  cited  an  American  case.  Baron  Parke,  the 
ablest  of  the  English  judges,  asked  him  what  book  he  quoted.     Hie 
replied,  ^^  Sumner's  Reports."    Baron  Bolfe  said, ''  Is  that  the  Mr. 
Sumner  who  was  once  in  England?"     On  receiving  a  rejdy  in  the 
affirmative,  Baron  Parke  observed,  ^^  We  shall  not  consider  it  entitled 
to  the  less  attention  because  reported  by  a  gentleman  wh<xn  we  aD 
knew  and  respected."     Not  long  ago,  some  of  Mr.  Sumner's  estimates 
of  war  expenses  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Gobden,  in  debate,  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  Italy,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  art  and  Uterature,  and 
finished  the  reading  of  all  the  notable  works  of  that  country  in  his- 
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torj,  politics,  or  poetry.  While  at  Rome,  Crawford  took  his  bust,  in 
marble,  and  it  is  in  the  &milj.  In  Germany,  where  his  visit  was 
diorter,  he  acquired  the  regard  of  the  most  eminent  jurists, —  of 
Sftvigny,  Thibaut  and  Mittermaier,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  has  had 
constant  correspondence.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Prince  Metter- 
aich,  and  became  acquainteS  with  most  of  the  professors  at  Heidelberg ; 
and  with  many  other  individuals  of  those  most  distinguished  in  science 
and  letters,  as  Humboldt  the  philosopher,  Bank6  the  historian,  and 
Bitter  the  geographer,  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  highly  elevated  conoeptioDfli^of  the  character  of  the 
kgal  profession  in  the  United  States.  When  at  a  social  dinner-party 
St  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  where  were  present  the  eminent  jurists 
^Diibaut  and  Mittermaier,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Mr.  Sumner  what 
was  the  position  of  the  American  lawyer,  and  both  seemed  in  earnest 
ibr  an  answer.  He  promptly  replied,  ^^  No  person  is  his  superior.  His 
position,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  is  what  yours 
would  be  in  Germany,  if  there  were  no  aristocracy  of  birth."  Both 
seemed  penetrated  by  this  allusion ;  and,  looking  each  other  in  the  &ce, 
exclaimed,  at  once,  in  apparent  consciousness  of  their  true  rank,  "  That 
ia  Tery  high,  indeed." 

While  in  Europe,  he  was  repeatedly  consulted  by  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations.  In  Paris,  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  wrote  a  defence 
of  the  American  claim,  in  controversy  with  England,  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  which  was  published  in  '^  Galignani's  Messenger," 
republished  in  many  papers  at  home,  and  in  the  Washington  ''  Globe  " 
attributed  to  Gov.  Cass.  It  was  highly  commended  by  that  gentle- 
man, who  expressed  his  intention  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special 
iespatch.  llie  idea  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  last  work  on  the  ^'  History  of 
die  Law  of  Nations  "  occurred  in  conversation  at  Mr.  Sumner's  rooms. 
Qaving  conceived  the  plan  of  such  a  treatise,  he  consulted  Mr.  Wheaton 
respecting  it  Mr.  Wheaton  afterwards  called  upon  him,  and  said  that 
lie  proposed  to  undertake  it,  unless  Mr.  Sumner  intended  to  execute 
the  plui  himself.  It  was  to  be  written  for  a  prize  of  the  French  Insti- 
tate. 

On  his  return  firom  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  was  received  in  Boston 
irith  flattering  assiduities.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
Don  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  being  now  more  interested  in  its  science^ 
ind  in  other  studies.  In  1844-6,  he  published  an  edition  of  Vesey's 
EteportB,  in  twenty  volumes.    In  announcing  this  work,  the  Boston 
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"  Law  Beporter"  bore  teBtunony  to  his  '^distiiigoiBhed  profiBnoul 
leputation"  and  "great  professioiial  reaooroeB."  "Whererer  Ab 
occasion  offers  itself,"  said  that  journal,  ''  the  editorial  note  has  beea 
expanded,  till  it  assomes  something  of  the  port  and  statnxB  of  a  hod 
hffl  dissertation,  in  which  the  tc^ics  are  discussed  in  the  aasiired  mii- 
ner  of  one  who  feels  that  his  foot  is  planted  upoa  toiiliar  ground,  and 
whose  mind  is  so  saturated  with  legid  knowledge,  that  it  leadflj  pom 
it  forth  at  the  slightest  pressure,  reminding  ns  of  those  first  ^spA^sAj 
runnings '  of  the  wine-press  extracted  by  no  firoe  but  the  mere  weig^  df 
the  grapes.  Mr.  Sumner  has  also  introduced  a  new  element  into  Ui 
notes.  We  aUude  to  his  biographical  notices  of  the  eniinent  men  idioM 
names  occur  in  the  reports,  either  in  a  judicial  or  foienaic  capacity,  sni 
to  hisoccasional  historical,  political  and  biographical,  illostrationadr  Ai 
text  In  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of  the  law, — the  curios- 
ities of  legal  learning, —  he  has  no  rival  among  us." 

On  the  death  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  he  was  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers  as  the  natural  successor  in  the  vacant  proftsi- 
orship.  Judge  Story  had  said,  more  than  once,  "  I  shall  die  contenti 
so  fiur  as  my  professorship  is  concerned,  if  Charles  Sumner  is  to  sue- 
ceed  me."  Chancellor  Kent  declared  that  he  was  "the  only  person 
in  the  country  competent  to  succeed  Stoiy."  Different  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  name  in  jurisprudence,  both  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
States,  proposed  to  interest  themselves  with  the  corporation  for  ha 
appointment ;  but  he  discouraged  the  movement,  saying  that,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  engage  to  accept  the  post,  if  offered  to  him,  he  could  not 
sanction  any  application  or  suggestion  in  his  behalfl  It  never  was 
offered  to  liim.  Beport  said  that  his  opinions  on  questions  of  great 
public  interest  which  had  then  begun  to  agitate  the  community  weighed 
against  him. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Sumner's  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
entitled  ^^  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,''  the  Hon.  Judge  Story 
wrote  of  it  to  the  author,  that  **  it  is  certainly  a  very  striking  pxoduction, 
and  will  fully  sustain  your  reputation  for  high  talents,  various  readings 
and  exact  scholarship.  There  are  a  great  many  passages  in  it  which 
arc  wrought  out  with  an  exquisite  finish,  and  elegance  of  diction,  and 
classical  beauty.  I  go  earnestly  and  heartily  along  with  many  of  your 
sentiments  and  opinions.  They  are  such  as  befit  an  exalted  mind,  and 
an  enlarged  benevolence.  But,  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  your 
doctrine  as  to  war,  I  am  compelled  to  dissent     In  my  judgment, 
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nar  is,  under  some  (although  I  agree  not  under  many)  circumstances, 
BOt  only  justifiable,  but  an  indispensable  part  of  public  duty ;  and  if 
khe  reasoning  which  you  have  adopted  be  sound,  it  extends  &r  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  you  have  now  confined  it.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  discuss  the  matter  at  all  with  you.  I  am  too  old  to  desire 
or  even  indulge  in  controversy.  No  one  who  knows  you  can  doubt  the 
entire  sincerity  with  which  you  have  spoken.  All  that  I  desire  to 
olaim  is  as  sincere  a  conviction  that,  in  the  extent  to  which  you  seem 
to  press  your  doctrines,  they  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  defensible.  In 
Biany  parts  of  your  discourse,  I  have  been  ttruck  with  the  strong 
resemblances  which  it  bears  to  the  manly  enthusiasm  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh ;  but  I  think  that  he  would  have  difiered  firom  you  in 
respect  to  war,  and  would  have  maintained  a  moderation  of  views 
belonging  at  once  to  his  philosophy  and  his  life." 

In  this  performance  of  Mr.  Sumner,  at  the  celebration  of  independ- 
ence, there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  author  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  rhetorician  and  orator.  There  are  glowing  passages 
in  this  oration,  which  thrill  the  very  soul.  There  is  here  and  there  a 
pomp  of  language,  says  the  North  American  Beview,  a  procession  of 
gorgeous  periods,  that  hurries  the  reader  irresistibly  and  willingly 
along.  But  these  spots  are  interspersed  and  intersected  by  veins  and 
seams  of  quite  another  ore.  We  are  sometimes  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed by  a  prosaic  dash  in  the  very  midst  of  an  eloquent  paragraph, 
and  occasionally  bewildered  by  a  chaotic  confusion  of  metaphors.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  and  unfiur  to  ransack  a  popular  oration  for 
instances  of  bad  taste  and  fiiulty  expression ;  and  yet,  where  a  per- 
formance bears  ample  marks  of  supplementary  additions,  we  could 
wish  that  the  author's  privilege  of  retrenchment  had  also  been  more 
liberally  exercised.  The  very  confines  of  courtesy  are  reached  in  the 
phrase,  ^'respectable  citizens  volunteer  to  look  like  soldiers,"  consid- 
ering the  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  We  must  also  call  the  author's 
sttention  to  the  incongruity  of  the  several  kinds  of  physical  elevation 
and  moral  grandeur  that  are  huddled  together  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  '^  As  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  higher  than  the  grass  of  the 
valley ;  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth ;  as  man  is  higher 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  as  the  angels  are  higher  than  man;  as  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  higher  than  he  that  taketh  a  city, —  so  are  the 
virtues  and  victories  of  peace  higher  than  the  virtues  and  victories  of 
war."     Once  more :  we  cannot  conceive  how,  in  his  description  of  the 
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mMStore  oF  ihe  Boman  BenatOFB  by  ilie  Gmb,  tlie  anllior  oodd  hue 
tortured  Livy's  in  vestibuHs  osdium  into  "on  a  temple.''  The  foy 
ingenkras  and  striking  parallel  drawn  by  the  antar  between  nationil 
wars  and  the  old  wager  of  battle,  is  the  most  original  and  eflfective  per* 
tion  of  the  address.  It  was  published  in  England,  in  a  neat  tool 
fenn,  and  also  in  Scotland,  by  the  advooates  of  peaoe,  and  ecattgei 
orer  the  queen's  dominions  by  the  tens  of  thoosands;  aoid  probably  ■• 
national  oration  was  erer  more  widely  circnktedy  on  both  sides  of  fki 
Atlantic.  It  has  been  carefully  reyised,  and  objeotioDable  pasngBi 
expunged.  An  ezuberanoe  of  clasucal  allusions  is  a  peculiar  deftot 
in  the  oompodtions  of  Charles  Sumner. 

Mr.  Sumner  interweayes  his  peace  principles  in  the  admirable  akatah 
of  Washington  Allston,  the  artist^  where  he  remarks  that,  earlj  in  lifi^ 
Allston  had  a  fimdness  for  pieces  representing  banditti,  bat  this  taste 
does  not  appear  in  his  later  works.  And,  when  asked  if  he  wouU 
undertake  to  fill  Ihe  Tscant  panels  in  the  rotunda  of  the  oapitol  at 
Washington,  should  Congress  determine  to  order  such  a  work,  ha  il 
rq)orted  to  haye  said,  in  memorable  words, "  I  will  paint  only  one  sab- 
jeet,  and  choose  my  own;  no  battle-piece."  This  deoisioQ  Mr.  Sum- 
ner urges  as  an  anti-war  appeal,  though  it  may  haye  been  a  matter  of 
individual  taste.  This  is  about  eqpiyalent,  m  eflbct,  says  a  critic,  to  a 
clergyman  forbidding  from  the  pulpit  the  handling,  by  artists,  of  headiea 
subjects ;  wa^ng  a  war&re,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  against  Bao- 
chus,  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  on  the  walls  of  our  parlors ;  the  idolatry  of 
cameos  and  breastpins,  and  the  damnatory  influences  of  pagan  bromes 
and  letter-seals.  If  a  painter  has  the  genius  of  Yemet,  or  a  Woa- 
Termans,  for  battle-pieces,  in  the  name  of  the  peace-societies,  let  him 
paint  them.  Are  not  the  war-painters  the  true  peace  evangelists,  by 
bringing  Mr.  Sumner's  arguments  most  vividly  before  the  ^'  fiuthful 
eyes  "  of  spectators? 

Hitherto,  though  voting  with  the  Whig  party,  he  had  taken  no  active 
part  in  politics.  The  confused  state  of  public  a&irs  in  the  year  1845 
drew  him,  by  his  sense  of  justice  and  philanthropy,  into  that  line  of 
action.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  measures  for  the  extension  of 
the  slave-power,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  being  in  progress,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  different  towns  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  other 
States,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  public  opinion  opposed  to  the 
consummation  of  that  measure,  in  remonstrances  to  the  Congress  then 
about  to  meet    At  a  popular  conv^Uon,  held  atFaneuil  Hall  for  thai 
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fiupoee,  OD  the  4th  (^  November,  Mr.  Sumner  pronoonoed  the  TrrilKinI 
speech  preeerved  in  the  second  volnme  of  his  ''  OratioDB  andSpeeehes,'* 
kidy  pablished.  His  next  appeanuaoe  of  the  kind  was  in  September 
tf  iht  following  year,  when,  at  the  request  of  those  charged  with  the 
Mnngements  of  the  occasion,  he  addressed  the  Whig  State  ConventiflB 
**  on  the  anti-alayery  duties  of  the  Whig  party."  In  the  foUowk^ 
ncmdi,  he  addressed  through  the  newspapers  a  letter  of  rebuke  to  Mr. 
Wmthnqp,  then  ra^nber  of  Congress  from  Boston,  for  the  Tote  in  &f<or 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  by  which  that  genUonan  had  agitated  m 
fortion  of  his  immediate  constitnentBi  as  well  as  the  people  of  this 
ooounonwealth. 

The  best  productions  of  Charles  Sumner  are  odoriferous  as  the 
freshly  gathered  bouquet;  and  it  is  tribute  enough  to  the  oration  for  the 
Fhi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Cambridge,  to  reqpond  to  the  sentiment  ef 
John  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  festival  aftor  it  was  delivered:  ''  Hie 
memoiy  of  the  si^lar,  the  jurist,  the  artist,  and  the  philanthro|ait; 
and  not  the  memory,  but  the  long  life,  of  the  kindred  spirit  who  has 
this  day  embalmed  them  all."  A.  reviewer,  in  critidiang  the  allusions 
of  Sumner  to  the  value  of  classical  leaniing  on  the  intellect,  remarks 
that  he  shrinks  from  the  moral  effects  of  a  class  of  writmgs  which  are 
deficient  in  the  highest  charm  of  purity.  He  speaks  of  the  torrent  of 
Demosthenes,  dark  with  sdf-love  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  has 
q[nendied  the  recollection  of  his  patriotic  fire,  fitful  philosophy  ii 
about  as  appropriately  ascribed  to  Tully,  as  intemperate  eloquence  wiA 
which  it  is  coupled.  Mr.  Sunmer  speaks,  with  implied  censure,  ai 
Homer's  inspiring  tale  of  blood,  apparently  not  bearing  in  mind  Ae 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  the  domestie  beauty  of  Ae 
patriarchal  scenes  of  the  Odyssey;  and  the  blame  is  extended  even  to 
Socrates,  in  his  '^  marveUous  teachings,"  and  the  ^'  mellifluous  wQidb 
of  Plato,"  and  concludes  with  these  words :  ''  Greek  poetiy  has  been 
likened  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  as  she  sits  on  the  rich,  symme^ 
rical  crown  of  the  palm-tree,  trilling  ho:  thick^warbled  notes ;  but  ewi 
this  is  less  sweet  and  tender  thiA  the  music  of  the  human  heail'* 
There  is  no  charitable  foot-note  here,  to  inform  us  of  the  source  fitn 
which  this  comparison  is  drawn.  Thia  nightingale,  of  course,  is  not 
Milton's,  which  trilled  its  thick  warbled  notes  "  in  the  olive-grove  of 
Academe,"  and  whose  song  is  not  compared  to  Qreek  poetry.  ''Norde 
tre  dearly  understand,"  says  the  reviewer,  ''what  is  meant  bythemune 
ef  the  human  heart;  but^  if  Ae  ehorob  of  that  leva  which  is  strongsr 
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than  deaih  hare  power  to  breathe  Boch  musie,  the  ear  muflt  be  ddl 
indeed  which  cannot  detect  it  in  the  Alcestb  and  the  Antigone."  Mr. 
Bomner,  howeyer,  freely  and  candidly  concedes  the  wholesome  infia- 
ence  of  ancient  letters,  with  the  exception  of  a  dear  want  of  monl 
power ;  and  his  perfixrmance  is  maacnliife,  often  genial,  ornate,  ani 
dignified. 

Mr.  Sumner  is  remarkable  finr  rhetorical  power,  blandness  of  man- 
ners, and  mdodious  voice ;  and  we  know  not  the  natiye  Bostonian  who 
80  eflfoctively  enchaing  the  people  at  Fanenil  Hall,  as  this  manlj  orator. 
One  of  his  warmeat  admirers  expresses  the  opinion,  that  bia  orationsand 
speeches  will  live  long  as  Liberty  and  humanity  continue  to  be  the  prej 
of  despotism  and  cruelty ;  and  his  principles  will  liye  and  bum  in  the 
bosoms  of  liberty's  own  apostles,  so  kmg  as  war,  violence  and  slaverj, 
shall  be  permitted  to  shower  their  curses  upon  the  world.  And  it  ii 
not  likely  that  he  will  become  the  fiivorite  of  a  party  whose  standatd  is 
the  muck-rake ;  and  a  Cambridge  poet  thus  apostrophises : 

"  Sumner,  from  thy  well-ordered  mind  there  grows 
The  wondrous  fimnt  of  learning  manilbld  ; 
Thine  eloqaeooe  o*er  stores  of  wisdom  flows. 
Like  a  broed  riier  orer  sands  of  gold.'* 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  community  who  have  no  doubt  that, 
if  his  philanthropic  heart  were  divested  of  the  ultraisms  of  the  age,  his 
influence  for  public  good  would  over-balance  the  retrograde  spell  that 
binds  him.  Such  radical  views  are  rendered  ineffective,  as  an  efibrt 
with  his  own  extended  arm  to  grasp  and  roll  up,  like  a  scroll,  the  entire 
extent  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge. 

'the  persevering  and  ingenious  efforts  of  Mr.  Sumner,  for  prison 
discipline  reform,  in  1847,  advocating  the  exclusive  or  solitary  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  preference  to  the  social  system  of  Auburn  and 
Charlestown,  which  elicited  impassioned  debates  during  seven  pro- 
tracted adjourned  and  densely  crowded  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  strongly  indicate  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
and  his  power  of  discussion. 

We  notice  the  intellectual  strength,  forming  a  rare  union,  in  his 
writings,  with  an  acute  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  delicacy  in  the 
shadings  and  coloring  of  expression.  Mr.  Sumner  rarely  lets  the  har- 
mony of  a  sentence  weaken  its  force,  or  the  wealth  of  his  diction  obscure 
the  clearness  of  his  thought    One  of  the  peculiarities  of  mere  s^le, 
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^hich  we  have  often  noticed  as  giving  the  effect  of  vigor  to  his  compo- 
sition, is  in  rejecting  every  superfluous  syllable  from  the  latter  limb  of 
the  sentence,  so  as  to  give  a  short  cadence,  and  a  sharp  termination. 
He  lavishes  his  riches  upon  the  earlier  clauses,  but  is  economical  at  tiie 
end ;  crowds  the  attention  at  first,  but  spares  it  with  a  grateful  sur- 
prise, finally.  This  rarely  fiuls  to  be  an  effective  style  for  delivery; 
and,  aided,  in  Sumner's  case,  by  his  fine  personal  qualifications,  it  gives 
a  certain  character  of  manliness  and  directness  to  his  oratory.  It 
affixes  the  charm  of  simplicity  just  where  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
missed. 

Mr.  Sumner,  in  sketching  the  lineaments  of  another,  has  very  gnq[^- 
ically  drawn  his  own  portrait,  when  he  says,  '^  He  was  of  that  rare  and 
hi^py  constitution  of  mind,  in  which  occupation  is  the  normal  state. 
He  was  possessed  by  a  genius  for  labor.  Others  may  moil  in  the  law 
as  successfully  as  he,  but  without  his  loving,  successful  earnestness  of 
study.  What  he  undertook  he  always  did  with  his  heart,  soul,  and 
mind ;  not  ¥rith  reluctant,  vain  compliance,  but  with  his  entire  nature 
bent  to  the  task.  As  in  his  friendships  and  in  the  warmth  of  society, 
BO  was  he  in  his  studies.  His  heart  embraced  labor,  as  his  hand 
grasped  the  hand  of  a  friend." 

By  his  perseverance  in  a  course  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Whig 
party,  Mr.  Sumner's  ties  to  it  were  weakened,  though  he  had  not 
yet  become  entirely  separated  from  its  counsels.  Partly  because  he 
could  not  yet  prevail  upon  himself  to  renounce  a  resolution  long  ago 
formed,  to  avoid  public  office  altogether  (for,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
''  the  strife  of  parties  had  seemed  ignoble  to  him  "),  partly  from  con- 
siderations of  delicacy,  incident  to  the  course  he  had  taken  in  opposition 
to  Winthrop,  he  refused,  when  urgently  invited,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
put  forward  as  a  rival  candidate  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  election  then 
coming  on.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1846,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens 
fiivorable  to  the  election  of  his  friend  who  had  consented  to  fill  the  unin- 
viting place  of  candidate  against  an  overwhelming  majority,  he  deliv- 
ered a  ^^  speech  against  the  Mexican  war,  and  all  supplies  for  its  pros- 
ecution." Determined,  as  he  continued  to  be,  against  public  office,  he 
was  now  unavoidably  embarked  in  politics.  He  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  great  exigencies  of  the  time.  There  was  no  retreat,  except 
in  desertion  of  a  cause  to  which  nature  and  training  alike  had  pledged 
him.  The  course  of  public  affidrs,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
gave  rise  to  the  succession  of  speeches  and  writings  contained  in  the 
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aaaond  of  hit  vdamM  latdy  pnblishwi, — TOlmnes  rich  in  enposito 
tnd  briUiBBt  enftroement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christiaii  pdliticB,  ^pj^ 
to  the  existing  oonditioQ  of  aflun  in  this  coontij.  A  groat  oocwn 
and  a  great  impulse  seised  upon  him,  and  enfivoed  the  appeal  of  hi 
finand  Jchn  Quinqr  Adams,  when,  in  an  interfiew  during  Ifr.  Adiaif 
iDneBS,  that  illnstrioiis  man  urged  upon  him  the  oWigations  whidi 
dsmanded  him  for  the  public  servioe,  and  said  to  him,  at  parting,  "Be 
not  Attions." 

Ifr.  Sumner  was  not  an  associate  to  be  wiDin^y  parted  with;  ui, 
notwithstanding  his  intraotableness,  he  continued  to  be  reoogniaed  Ij 
the  Whig  party,  till  its  presidential  nominatifln  in  1848.  Bnt  in  ibt 
antomn  oi  that  year,  in  the  presidential  canfass,  whioh  iasoed  in  Ae 
election  oi  Gen.  Taylor,  he  took  an  eflbsient  part,  repeatedly  addreasaig 
popular  conyentions,  in  diflerent  parts  <rf  Msssaohnsetts  and  ebewhere, 
m  behalf  (^  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  candidate  of  the  new  Free  Sofl  party. 
On  the  24th  day  (^  A^nril,  1851,  he  receiyed  the  election  of  the  How 
of  Bepresentatiyes  of  the  State,  in  c(moiirzenoe  with  the  prerions  witB 
of  the  Senate,  after  twenty-six  ballottings. 

We  woold  here  take  occasion  to  notice  a  pleasant  aUuskxn  to  tia 
new  party  that  has  risen  amongst  ns,  contained  in  a  speech  it 
Salem,  daring  the  presidential  contest  oi  1848 :  "  I  do  not  knov 
how  it  18  with  you,"  said  Bufns  Choate;  "but  I  must  confess  I 
have  never  met  with  any  man  who,  having  been  a  Whig,  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  new  organization,  and  yet  who,  directiy  and  in  terms, 
has  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  objects  of  the  Whig  partj 
have  ceased  to  be  important  and  of  value.    They  say  they  thou^ 
that '  the  Whig  party  was  dead; '  very  much  as  the  Bev.   Ebeneier 
Cruikshank,  I  believe,  in  the  Pickwick  Papers,  being  himself  in  a 
genial  condition,  and  his  audience  all  sober,  begins  by  saying,  '  In  my 
opinion,  the  assembly  is  drunk.'     '  The  Whig  party  was  dead ; '  but  I 
have  never  met  tiie  first  man  who,  having  been  a  Whig,   haa  ever 
dared  to  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  great  doctrines  of  our  creed 
are  not  as  important  and  as  valuable  as  ever,  could  we  but  be  united 
upon  what  he  has  come  to  consider  a  larger  and  a  paramount  object  — 
the  rescue  of  our  new  territory  firom  slavery.    The  Whig  party  is 
*dead,'isit?  This  looks  mightily  like  it!  this  sounds  mightily  like 
it!  [alluding  to  the  immense  assembly,  and  to  the  cheering  of  the 
crowd  outside.]     Somebody  is  dead, —  there  is  no  doubt  of  that;  —  but 
it  is  not  we, —  it  is  not  the  Whig  party.    '  Thou  art  not  dead ! '  as 
Orattan  used  to  apostrophise  to  Ireland,  — 
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*  Th(m  art  not  Tanqnished  ! 
Youth  and  beauty  still  are  crimBon 
On  thy  lip  and  on  thy  ohedc,  — 
Death's  pale  flag  is  not  adTsneM  Unre.* 

I  lepeat  it,  that  I  never  yet  lieard  the  first  man  say  that  anyone  of  tfa6 
doetrines  upon  which  our  party  was  organized  has  lost,  in  the  slight- 
est degree  its  importance  and  value  in  {practical  politics."  ''The 
Tery  madness  of  party  strife  has  cemented  our  Union,"  says  Mr. 
Choate.  ^^  Idem  sentire  de  republicOy — a  oommonity  of  opinions 
makes  the  masses  of  the  people,  however  widely  scattered,  next-door 
nei^bors  and  firiends ;  and  thus  the  volcanic  fires  have  blazed,  Iml 
have  prevented  the  earthquake.  Our  railroads,  our  telegraphic  wires 
themselves,  conduct  along  the  strong  galvanic  stream  of  consentaneous 
opinions  and  views.  Time  and  space  have  been  annihilated.  Every 
man's  national  politics  make  him  at  home  everywhere ;  and  thus  the 
sharpest,  the  noisiest,  and  the  most  dangerous  moments  of  politioal 
discussion,  have  been  the  safest  for  the  country." 

At  the  Cape  Cod  Association,  the  following  sentiment  was  advanced 
by  Charles  Sumner :  ''  The  Demon  of  Political  Stri& :  K  it  cannot  I^e 
exorcised  fix>m  public  affidrs,  let  us,  at  least,  prevent  the  evil  spirit  firom 
taking  a  place  at  the  fiunily  hearth,  firom  entering  the  private  circle,  or 
firom  troubling  the  charities  of  life." 

When  the  national  Fugitive  Slave  Law  —  the  principle  of  whiohi 
in  the  mmds  of  many  eminent  jurists,  was  recognized  by  our  fiitheii 
in  the  federal  constitution — was  practically  tested  by  the  return  of 
the  slave  Hamlet,  firom  New  York,  to  his  master  at  tiie  south,  it  pro- 
duced an  excitement  that,  like  an  earthquake,  shook  the  nation  bom 
the  centre  to  its  remotest  parts ;  and  Charles  Sumner  delivered  an 
impassioned  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was  received  with  thunders 
of  applause,  Nov.  6, 1850,  at  a  Free  soil  meeting. 

The  great  objects  of  the  Free  Soil  party  are  exhibited  in  this 
apeech ;  and  we  know  not  any  more  correct  exponent  of  their  princi- 
ples than  Mr.  Sunmer.  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  say,"  remarks  he,  ''  thai 
we  seek  to  interfere,  through  Congress,  with  slavery  in  the  States,  or 
in  any  way  to  direct  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  subjects  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Our  political  aims,  as  well  as  our  political  duties,  are 
coextensive  with  our  political  responsibilities.  And,  since  we  at  tfa6 
north  are  responsible  for  slavery  wherever  it  exists,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  it  is  unpardonable  in  us  not  to  exert  every  power 
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we  possess  to  enlist  Congress  against  it  Looking  at  details,  irs 
demand,  first  and  foremost,  the  instant  repeal  of  the  Fugitiye  SlaTe 
Bill.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  stavery  in  the  District  of  ColamI»L 
We  demand  the  exercise  by  Congress,  in  all  territories,  of  its  time- 
honored  power  to  prohibit  slayerj.  We  demand  of  Congress  to  refuse 
to  roceiye  into  the  Union  any  new  slave  State.  We  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  the  domestic  slaye-trade,  so  fiur  as  it  can  be  constitutionally 
reached,  but  particnlarly  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  national  flag. 
And,  generally,  we  demand  from  the  federal  goyemment  the  exercise 
of  all  its  constitutional  power  to  relieve  itself  from  responsibility  tx 
alayery.  And  yet  one  thing  further  must  be  done.  The  slave  power 
must  be  overturned,  so  that  the  federal  government  may  be  put 
openly,  actively  and  perpetually,  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

'*  It  happens  to  me  to  sustain  an  important  relation  to  this  biH 
Early  in  professional  life,  I  was  designated,  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 
and,  though  I  have  not  very  often  exercised  the  functions  of  this  post, 
yet  my  name  is  still  upon  the  lists.  As  such,  I  am  one  of  those  before 
whom,  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  the  panting  fugitive  may  be 
brought  for  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  he  is  a  freeman  or  a 
slave.  But,  while  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  caution,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  speak  with  plainness.  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  a  tnan^ 
although  I  am  a  commissioner."  *'  For  myself,  let  me  say  that  I  can 
imagine  no  oflSce,  no  salary,  no  consideration,  which  I  would  not  gladly 
forego,  rather  than  become,  in  any  way,  an  agent  for  enslaving  my 
brother  man.  Where  for  me  would  be  comfort  and  solace,  afler  such 
a  work  ?  In  dreams  and  in  waking  hours,  in  solitude  and  in  the  street, 
in  the  meditations  of  the  closet,  and  in  the  affidrs  of  men, —  wherever 
I  turned,  there  my  victim  would  stare  me  in  the  face ;  from  the  distant 
rice-fields  and  sugar-plantations  of  the  south,  his  cries  beneath  the 
vindictive  lash,  his  moans  at  the  thought  of  liberty, —  once  his,  now, 
alas !  ravished  from  him, —  would  pursue  me,  telling  the  tale  of  his 
fearful  doom,  and  sounding  in  my  ears,  '  Thou  art  the  man ! ' 

**  There  is  a  legend  of  Venice,  consecrated  by  the  pencil  of  one  of 
her  greatest  artists,  that  the  apostle  St  Mark  suddenly  descended 
into  the  public  square,  and  broke  the  manacles  of  the  slave,  even  before 
the  judge  who  had  decreed  his  doom.  Should  Massachusetts  be  ever 
desecrated  by  such  a  judgment,  may  the  good  apostle,  with  valiant 
arm,  once  more  descend  to  break  the  manacles  of  the  slave ! "    la 
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lizard  to  the  approach  of  the  Blaye-hnnter  to  oar  borders,  Mr.  Sumner 
says :  "  Into  Massachusetts  he  must  not  come.  I  counsel  no  violence. 
I  would  not  touch  his  person.  Not  with  whips  and  thongs  would  I 
flcourge  him  from  the  land.  The  contempt,  the  indignation,  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  community,  shall  bo  our  weapons  of  offence.  Whereyer 
he  moves,  he  shall  find  no  house  to  receive  him,  no  table  spread  to 
nourish  him,  no  welcome  to  cheer  him.  The  dismal  lot  of  the  Roman 
exile  shall  be  his.  He  shall  be  a  wanderer,  without  roof,  fire,  or 
water.    Men  shall  point  at  him  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  highways, — 

'  Sleep  shall  ndther  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  liie  a  man  forbid  ! 
Weaiy  seyen  nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine ! '  " 

In  this  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  in  which  he  showed  how  "  the 
unconquerable  rage  of  the  people ''  had  compelled  the  stamp  officers  to 
resign  their  offices,  in  1765,  and  contended  that  the  slave  act  and  the 
stamp  act  were  alike  unconstitutional.  An  energetic  writer  in  the 
Transcript,  over  the  signature  of  '^  Sigma,"  and  recognized  as  ''The 
Sexton  of  the  Old  School,"  whose  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  the  tem- 
perance reform  has  given  him  immortal  fiune  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  contends  there  is  no  similarity  between  them.  ''  Our  fath- 
ers," says  Sigma,  "were  not  represented, — we  arej  they  had  no 
power,  by  their  suffi-ages,  to  change  their  law-makers, —  we  have ;  they, 
and  many  great  men,  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  utterly 
denied  the  right  of  taxation, —  we  recognize  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tions ; " —  and,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  when  alluding  to  the  remark  of 
BIr.  Sumner,  ''I  counsel  no  violence,"  Sigma  retorts,  ''He  vivified 
the  fury  of  the  masses,  by  reminding  them  of  the  unconquerable  rage 
of  the  people  in  1765, —  but  he  counselled  no  violence !  He  held  up 
the  present  and  the  former  occasion  as  equally  demanding  an  exhibition 
of  their  unconquerable  rage, —  but  he  counselled  no  violence!  He 
asked  them  if  we  shoukl  be  more  tolerant  now  than  were  those  whose 
unconquerable  rage  drove  magistrates  from  their  homes,  sacked  their 
houses,  compelled  theur  wives  and  daughters  to  fly,  in  terror,  for  their 
lives,  guzzled  their  liquors,  and  stole  their  gold, — but  he  counselled 
no  violence !  To  let  them  Jknow  they  were  not  alone  in  their  treason* 
able  purposes,  he  significantly  assured  them  there  were  not  wanting 
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tbose  who  were  ready  to  resist  the  laws  of  their  coontrj,  and  proiMi 
the  fagitiye  by  force, —  bat  he  counselled  no  violence ! " 

Mr.  Somner,  in  his  speech  on  the  floor  oi  the  United  Stated  Senate^ 
Jan.  27,  1852,  in  &yor  of  a  bill  granting  the  right  of  way  and  making 
agrantof  land  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  the  construction  of  certain  rail- 
roads in  that  State,  thns  enlarges  on  the  benefit  which  will  result  ''from 
the  opening  of  a  new  commnnication,  by  which  the  territory  beyond  the 
Mississippi  will  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  Atlantic  seaboardi 
and  by  which  the  distant  posts  of  Council  Blufb  will  beo(»ne  a  suburb 
of  Washington.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
roads  as  means  of  civilization.  This,  at  least,  may  bo  said :  where 
roads  are  not,  civilization  cannot  be ;  and  civilization  advances  as  roads 
are  extended.  By  these,  religion  and  knowledge  are  diffused ;  inter- 
course of  all  kinds  is  [promoted;  the  producer,  the  xnanufiu^turer  and 
the  consumer,  are  all  brought  nearer  together ;  commerce  is  quickened; 
markets  are  opened ;  property,  wherever  touched  by  these  lines,  is 
changed,  as  by  a  magic  rod,  into  new  values;  and  the  great  current  of 
travel,  like  that  stream  of  classic  &ble,.or  one  of  the  rivers  of  our  own 
California,  hurries  in  a  channel  of  golden  sand.  The  roads,  together 
with  the  laws,  of  ancient  Rome,  are  now  better  remembered  than  her 
victories.  The  Flanunian  and  Appian  ways,  x>noe  trod  by  retumii^ 
proconsuls  and  tributary  king^,  still  remain  as  beneficent  representa- 
tives of  her  departed  grandeur.  Under  God,  the  road  and  the  school- 
master are  the  two  chief  agents  of  human  improvement  The  educa- 
tion begun  by  the  schoolmaster  is  expanded,  liberalized  and  completed, 
by  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and  this  intercourse  finds  new  opportu- 
nities and  inducements  in  every  road  that  is  built. 

''  Our  country  has  already  done  much  in  this  regard.  Through  a 
remarkable  line  of  steam  communications,  chiefly  by  railroad,  its  whde 
population  is  now,  or  will  be  soon,  brought  close  to  the  borders  of 
Iowa.  The  cities  of  the  southern  seaboard  —  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Mobile  —  are  already  stretching  their  lines  in  this  direction,  soon 
to  be  completed  conductors ;  while  ihe  traveller  from  all  the  prindpal 
points  of  the  northern  seaboard, — from  Portland,  Boston,  Providencei 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, —  now  passee 
without  impediment  to  this  remote  region,  traversing  a  territory  of 
unexampled  resources, —  at  once  a  magazine  and  a  granary, —  tho 
largest  coal-field,  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest  oom-field,  of  the 
known  globe, —  winding  his  way  among  churches  and  school-houses^ 
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,  by  villages,  towzm  and  cities,  along  tlu 


'  Flfld  past  on  right  and  left  bow  that 

Eaoh  fmst,  groYO,  and  bower ! 
On  right  and  left  fled  past  bow  ihat 
Each  city,  town,  and  tower ! 

*  Tramp !  tramp  !  along  the  land  thej  spMdt 
Splash !  splash  !  along  the 


On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  he  is  now  arrested.  The  proposed 
lOftd  in  Iowa  will  bear  the  adventurer  jet  further,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri ;  and  this  distant  giant  stream,  mightiest  of  the  earth,  leaping 
from  its  soorces  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  clasped  with  the 
Atlantic  in  the  same  iron  bracelet  In  all  this,  I  see  not  only  further 
opportunities  for  conmierce,  but  a  new  extension  to  civilization,  and 
inoreased  strength  to  our  national  Union. 

'^  A  heathen  poet,  while  picturing  the  golden  age  without  long  lines 
of  road,  has  ignorantly  indicated  this  circumstance  as  creditable  to  that 
imaginary  period,  in  contrast  with  his  own.  '  How  well,'  exclaimed 
die  yoalliful  TibuUus,  'they  lived  while  Saturn  ruled, — before  the 
earth  was  opened  by  long  ways : ' 

'  Qnam  bene  Satumo  Tiyebant  rege  ;  prinsquam 
Tellns  in  longoM  ut  paUfaeta  vum.' 

Bat  the  true  golden  age  is  before  us, —  not  behind  us ;  and  one  of 
its  tokens  will  be  the  completion  of  those  lonff  ways,  by  which  vil- 
lages, towns,  counties,  states,  provinces,  nations,  are  all  to  be 
dated  and  knit  together  in  a  fellowship  that  can  never  be  broken." 


PLINY  MERRICK. 

JULT  9,  1846.    BULOOT  ON  PRBSIDSNT  JACKSON. 

Thb  irresistible  impression  of  every  patriotic  heart,  on  reading 
the  eloquent  eulogy  of  Judge  Merrick,  delivered  in  Faneuil  HaU,  on 
our  modem  Roman,  must  be  that,  if  Jackson  was  iron-willed  and 
daring,  his  decisive  energy  was  devoted  to  the  welfm  of  his  country, 
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danger  could  inspire,  and  all  the  affection  that  could  warm  the  heart  of 
a  father,  to  the  generous  and  manly  people  of  his  native  State,  to  aban* 
don  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  and  reunite  with  their  fellow-citizens 
in  lawful  and  constitutional  measures  for  the  redress  of  all  real  or 
apprehended  grievances.  But,  finally,  he  announced  his  unalterable 
determination,  upon  their  refusal  to  comply  with  their  constitutional 
obligations,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law*s  they  had  assumed  to 
annul,  at  the  hazard  of  every  consequence.  His  simple  but  authorita- 
tive mandate —  'the  Union,  it  must  be  preserved' — came  like  sun* 
shine  through  the  cloud, — like  the  benignant  light  of  the  guiding  star, 
through  the  mists  of  ocean,  to  the  anxious  mariner  tossed  on  its  bil- 
lows. The  effect  was  electrical,  grand,  and  decisive.  The  ranks  of 
opposition  swayed  away  from  their  organization,  and  every  defender  of 
the  constitution  rushed  to  the  rampart,  to  stand  by  its  noble  and  fear- 
less representative.  The  voices  of  congratulation,  of  defence,  of  com- 
promise, mingled  together,  and  the  thanksgivings  for  an  Union  pre- 
served went  up  once  more  from  the  hearts  of  an  united  people." 

Pliny  Merrick  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Aug.  2,  1794 ;  was  a  son  of 
Hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  and  married  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
1821.  He  studied  law  with  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  during  which  period 
he  delivered  the  4th  of  July  oration,  at  Worcester,  in  1817,  when  he 
displayed  a  fertile  imagination  and  patriotic  ardor.  In  that  year  he 
opened  an  oflSce  at  Worcester,  after  admission  to  the  bar,  where  he  prac- 
tised until  May,  1818,  when  he  removed  to  Charlton,  and  in  three 
months  was  located  at  Swanzey,  Bristol  county,  until  August,  1820. 
From  this  town  he  removed  to  Taunton,  and  became  partner  with 
Hon.  Marcus  Morton,  during  one  year,  to  1824,  when  he  returned  to 
Worcester,  July  6th  of  that  year,  and  was  appointed  the  county 
attorney  by  Gov.  Brooks.  In  1829  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Anti-masonic  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  and  published  a  letter  on 
Speculative  Masonry  at  that  period.  In  1832  Gov.  Lincoln  appointed 
Mr.  Merrick  the  attorney  for  the  middle  district,  on  the  organization  of 
the  criminal  courts  distinct  from  the  civil  tribunals.  In  1827  he  was  a 
representative  for  Worcester,  and  was  several  years  a  selectman  of  the 
town.  In  1827  he  delivered  the  agricultural  address  for  Worcester 
Fair.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  National  iEgis,  in  Worcester,  as  sue- 
cessor  to  Edward  D.  Bangs.  In  1843  Gov.  Morton  appointed  Mr. 
Merrick  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas ;  and,  after  the  decease 
qI  Judge  Thacher,  in  1844,  ho  became  one  of  the  ex-o£Scio  judges  of 
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the  Monicipal  Goart  He  was  elected  to  ihe  State  Senate  of  1850. 
Judge  Merrick  is  a  man  of  very  active  buaineflB  habits,  and  was  praai- 
dent  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Baikoad  corporation.  He  is  pro- 
fbondly  learned  in  the  law,  and  amply  eqiial  to  dyil,  political,  or 
business  stations.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^e  in  1814,  oo 
which  occasion  he  engaged  in  a  conference  on  the  rdative  ocnmectkn, 
in  a  free  government,  of  ihe  liberty  of  the  press,  political  associatua, 
and  the  firequency  of  elections.  Mr.  Merridc  was  orij^nally  an  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  Freemasonry;  and  published,  in  1828,  a  Maaoriic 
address,  delivered  at  Northborough,  whidi  is  mudi  at  variance  vridi  Us 
letter  on  the  subject  when  he  espoused  Anti-masonry.  He  was  a  men- 
ber  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
among  us  as  the  leading  counsel  in  ihe  defisnce  of  Fro&ssor  John  W. 
Webster,  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman.  In  1851  he  agui 
aooepted  the  office  of  a  judge  oi  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  under 
Gov.  Briggs. 


ROBERT  CHARLES  WINTHBOP. 

OCfT.  16,  1846.    MEBCAimLE  UBBABT  AflBOOIATnaf. 

<<  If  one  were  called  on  to  say  what,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  most 
distinctive  and  characterizing  feature  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  I 
think  he  might  reply,"  says  Mr.  Winthrop,  '^  that  it  was  the  rapid  and 
steady  progress  of  the  influence  of  commerce  upon  the  social  and  polit- 
ical condition  of  man.  The  policy  of  the  civilized  world  is  now  every- 
where and  eminently  a  commercial  policy.  No  longer  do  the  nations 
of  the  earth  measure  their  relative  consequence  by  the  number  and 
discipline  of  their  armies  upon  the  land,  or  their  armadas  upon  the  sea^ 
The  tables  of  th^  imports  and  exports,  the  tonnage  of  their  conuner- 
dal  marines,  the  value  and  variety  of  their  home  trade,  the  sum  total 
<^  their  mercantile  exchanges, — these  furnish  the  standards  by  whidi 
national  power  and  national  importance  are  now  marked  and  measured. 
Even  extent  of  territorial  dominion  is  valued  little,  save  as  it  gives  soofe 
and  verge  for  mercantile  transactions ;  and  the  great  use  of  colonies 
is  what  Lord  Sheffield  declared  it  to  be,  half  a  century  ago,  *  tbe 
monopoly  of  their  consumption,  and  the  carriage  of  liieir  produce.' 
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*^  Look  to  the  domestic  administration,  or  the  foreign  negotiation,  of 
own,  or  any  other  civilized  coontrj.  Listen  to  the  debates  of  the 
No  houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  What  are  the  subjects  of  their 
grMfest  and  most  frequent  discussions?  The  succession  of  &milie8? 
She  nuuriage  of  princes?  The  conquest  of  provinces?  The  balance 
of  power? —  No ;  the  balance  of  trade,  the  sliding  scale,  com,  cotton, 
sugar,  timber, —  these  furnish  now  the  home-spun  threads  upon  which 
the  statesmen  of  modem  days  are  obliged  to  string  the  pearls  of  their 
parliamentary  rhetoric.  Nay,  the  prime  minister  himself  is  heard 
diflooursing  upon  the  duties  to  be  levied  upon  the  seed  of  a  certain 
iavory  vegetable, — the  use  of  which  not  even  Parisian  authority  has 
rendered  quite  genteel  upon  a  &ir  day, — as  gravely  as  if  it  were  as 
tme  in  regard  to  the  complaints  against  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain,  as 
•ome  of  us  think  it  is  tme  in  reference  to  the  murmurs  agunst  our 
own  American  tariff,  that '  all  the  tears  which  should  water  this  sorrow 
live  in  an  onio^  ! ' 

'^  Cross  over  to  the  continent  What  is  the  great  &ct  of  the  day  in 
that  quarter?  Lo,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  ten  of  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  Germany,  forgetting  theur  own  political  rivalries  and 
social  feuds, — flinging  to  the  winds  all  the  fears  and  jealousies  which 
have  so  long  sown  dragon's  teeth  along  the  borders  of  neighboring 
states  of  disproportioned  strength  and  different  forms  of  government, 
—  the  lamb  lying  down  with  the  lion, —  the  little  city  of  Frankfort 
with  the  proud  kingdom  of  Prussia, — and  all  entering  into  a  solemn 
league  to  regulate  commerce  and  secure  markets !  What  occupy  the 
Aoughts  of  the  diplomatists, — the  Guizots,  and  Aberdeens,  and  Met- 
temichs?  Reciprocal  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation, —  treaties 
to  advance  an  honest  trade,  or  sometimes  (I  thank  Heaven !)  to  abolish 
an  infamous  and  accursed  tra£Sc, —  these  are  the  engrossing  topics  (^ 
th^  protocols  and  ultimatums.  Even  wars,  when  they  have  occurred, 
or  when  they  have  been  rumored,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  how 
almost  uniformly  has  the  real  motive,  whether  of  the  menace  or  of  the 
hostile  act,  proved  to  be, —  whatever  may  have  been  the  pretence, — 
not,  as  aforetime,  to  destroy,  but  to  secure,  the  sources  of  commercial 
wealth.  Algiers,  Afghanistan,  China,  Texas,  Oregon,  all  point  more 
or  less  directly  to  one  and  the  same  pervading  policy  throughout  the 
ivorld, —  of  opening  new  markets,  securing  new  ports,  and  extending 
commerce  and  navigation  over  new  lands  and  new  seas. 
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"  Well  might  the  mail-clad  monarchs  of  the  earth  refiise  thior  oomi- 
tenance  to  Columbus,  and  reward  his  matchless  exploit  with  bq^gaiy 
and  chains.  He  projected,  he  accomplished,  that  which,  in  ita  oltimaie 
and  inevitable  consequences,  was  to  wrest  from  their  hands  the  imple- 
ments of  their  ferocious  sport, — to  break  their  bow  and  knap  their 
spear  in  sunder,  and  all  but  to  extinguish  the  souroe  oi  their  proudeBt 
and  most  absolute  prerogative. 

*  No  kingly  cooqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hftth  to  man 
A  scope  80  ample  giTen  tot  Trade*$  bold  range. 
Or  caused  oi^earth's  wide  stage  such  rapid,  mighty  change.' 

From  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  mercantile  spirit  has  been 
rapidly  gaining  upon  its  old  antagonist;  and  the  establishment  upon 
these  shores  of  our  own  republic,  whose  Union  was  the  immediate 
result  of  commercial  necessities,  whose  independence  found  its  original 
impulse  in  conmiercial  oppressions,  and  of  whose  constitution  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  was  the  first  leading  idea,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
epoch  at  which  the  martial  spirit  finally  lost  a  supremacy,  which,  it  if 
believed  and  trusted,  it  can  never  reacquire. 

''  Tes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  commerce  which  is  &st  exordsing  the  fi^ 
spirit  of  war  from  nations  which  it  h'as  so  long  been  tearing  and  rend- 
ing. The  merchant  may,  indeed,  ahnost  be  seen,  at  this  moment,  sum- 
moning the  rulers  of  the  earth  to  his  counting-desk,  and  putting  them 
under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  !  Upon  what  do  we  ourselves  rely,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  close  approximation  of  yonder  flaming 
planet  to  our  sphere  1  Let  me  rather  say  (for  it  is  not  in  our  stars,  but 
in  ourselves,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  causes  which  have  brought  the 
apprehensions  of  war  once  more  home  to  pur  hearts),  upon  what  do  we 
rely,  to  save  us  from  the  bloody  arbitrement  of  questions  of  mere  ter- 
ritory and  boundary,  into  which  our  own  arbitrary  and  ambitious  views 
would  plunge  us  ?  To  what  do  we  look  to  prevent  a  protracted  strife 
with  Mexico,  if  not  to  arrest  even  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  great  commercial  powers  that  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  the  Gulf  should  be  interrupted?  Why  is  it  ao 
confidently  pronounced  that  Great  Britain  will  never  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States  for  Oregon  ?  Why,  but  that  trade  has  created  such 
a  Siamese  ligament  between  the  two  countries,  that  every  blow  upon  ua 
would  be  but  as  a  blow  of  the  right  arm  upon  the  left  ?    Why,  but  tha^ 
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m  the  smoke-pipe  of  every  steamer  which  brings  her  merchandise  to 
onr  ports,  we  see  a  calumet  ofpeace^  which  her  war-chie&  dare  Ml 
«ztingaish?  Commerce  has,  indeed,  almost  realized  ideas  which  the 
poet,  in  his  wildest  fimcies,  assumed  as  the  very  standard  of  impossi- 
liility.  We  may  not '  charm  ache  with  air,  or  agony  with  words ; ' 
Imt  may  we  not  ^  fetter  strong  madness  with  a  cotton  thread '  ?  Yes, 
that  little  fibre,  which  was  not  known  as  a  product  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican soil  when  our  old  colonial  union  with  Great  Britain  was  dissolved, 
has  abready  been  spun,  by  the  ocean-moved  power-loom  of  international 
commerce,  into  a  thread  which  may  fetter  forever  the  strong  madness 
of  war ! 

"  Yet  let  us  not,  let  us  not,  experiment  upon  its  tension  too  fiu*. 
Neither  the  influences  of  commerce,  nor  any  other  influences,  have  yet 
brought  about  the  day  (if,  indeed,  such  a  day  is  ever  to  be  enjoyed 
before  the  second  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace),  when  we  may  regard 
all  danger  of  war  at  an  end,  and  when  we  may  fearlessly  sport  with 
the  firebrands  which  have  heretofore  kindled  it,  or  throw  down  the  fire- 
arms by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  defend  ourselves  against  it. 
Preparation  —  I  will  not  say /or  war,  but  against  war  —  is  still  the 
dictate  of  common  prudence.  And,  while  I  would  always  contend  first 
for  that  preparation  of  an  honest,,  equitable,  inoflfensive  and  unaggres- 
sive, policy  towards  all  other  nations,  which  would  secure  us,  in  every 
event,  the  triple  armor  of  a  just  cause,  I  am  not  ready  to  abandon 
those  other  preparations  for  which  our  constitution  and  laws  have  made 
provision.  Nor  do  I  justify  such  preparations  only  on  any  narrow  views 
of  State  necessity  and  worldly  policy.  I  know  no  policy,  as  a  states- 
man, which  I  may  not  pursue  as  a  Christian.  I  can  advocate  no  sys- 
tem before  men,  which  I  may  not  justify  to  my  own  conscience,  or 
which  I  shrink  from  holding  up,  in  humble  trust,  before  my  God." 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop  was  bom  in  Boston,  May  12,  1809,  and 
was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  who  married  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Gov.  James 
Bowdoin.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor 
elected  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1680-1.  The  gov- 
ernor's town-bt,  known  as  *'  The  Green,"  included  the  land  now  owned 
by  the  Old  South  Ghurcht  on  Washington-street,  and  his  residence  was 
nearly  opposite  School-street  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Prince,  the 
annalist;  and  was  a  two-story  wooden  edifice,  which  was  destroyed  6r 
fuel,  by  the  British  troops,  in  1775.    His  &therwas  six  years lieotan- 
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ant-goTernor  of  Maasachofletts,  and  president  of  the  MaaBadmaeita 
Hiatorieal  Society. 

Yoong  Winthrop  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1818 ;  and 
when,  kter  in  life,  he  reoeived  an  invitation  to  attend  a  public  achool 
festival  in  Faneoil  Hall,  he  made  the  following  pertinent  ^Uni^Mw^ : 
**  There  is  no  festival,  in  our  political  or  civil  calendar,  which  I  would 
so  gladly  attend  as  the  festival  of  the  schools.    Many  years  have 
elqised  since  I  enjoyed  such  a  privilege.     Indeed^  my  strongest  asao* 
ciations  with  the  occasion  run  back  to  the  somewhat  distant  day  when 
I  was  myself  a  medal-boy,  and  when  I  received  from  the  city  authori- 
ties a  set  of  books,  which  are  still  the  proudest  ornaments  of  -my 
library."    He  graduated  at  Harvard  Gdl^ ;  and  on  that  occadon  li^ 
delivered  an  oratiim  on  ''  Public  Station,"  which  foreshadowed  hia 
future  career ;  and,  at  a  college  exhibition,  he  pronounced  an  oratioQ 
on  the  influence  of  external  droumstances  on  the  mind.    He  entered 
on  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  guidance  of  Daniel  Webster,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Suflblk  bar  in  1881.    He  married  EIii»  G. 
Blanchard,  March  12,  1832;  and  married  a  second  wife, —  Laura, 
daughter  of  John  Derby,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  widow  of  Arnold  F. 
WeUes,  Esq., —  Nov.  6,  1849.    He  had  two  sons  and  one  dan^Uer, 
by  hia  first  wife.    He  was  early  engag^  in  military  stationsL     He  was 
captain  of  the  Boston  Light  Li&ntry ;  lieutenant  of  ii»  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Boston  r^- 
ment;  and,  in  1836,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Crov.  Everett     Li  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  until 
1840,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  finom  1838,  until  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  Suffolk,  in  1840,  as  successor  to  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence.   He  resigned  in  1842,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Nathan 
Appleton,  who  relinquished  the  station  at  the  close  of  that  session,  when 
the  seat  was  resumed  by  his  personal  friend,  Mr.  Winthrop.     He  vras 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  Congress  during  the  years  1848  and  '49. 
In  the  Congress  of  1850,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
speaker's  chair,  but  was  defisated,  on  a  plurality  vote,  by  two  votes, 
after  a  contest  of  more  than  thirty  ballotings.     Li  July,  1850,  when 
Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fillmore,  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  appointed,  by  the  executive  of  Massachusetts,  to  succeed 
Um  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Robert 
Rantoul,  jr.,  whose  term  expired  in  ten  days  after  taking  his  seat 

We  love  the  nana  of  Winthrop, —  it  has  ever  been  the  honor  of 
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NewEn^and;  and  oar  late  senator  in  Congress  has  added  toil 
in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  by  an  nnblenching  resistance  to  repotoS 
party  intrigue.  It  appears  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  thirtieth  session 
of  OoBgress,  in  December,  1847,  Mr.  Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  had 
endeaT^Mred  to  procure  pledges  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  regard  to  the  eon- 
stitation  of  those  committees  which  have  especial  direction  of  subjects 
ooimected  with  war  and  slavery.  Mr.  Winthrop  rejected  these  over' 
tmei,  and  we  here  present  the  correspondence  on  tluit  matter.  It  is  a 
▼ahiable  fragment  of  political  history*: 

"  56  Coleman's,  Washington,  Dec,  5,  1847. 

"  Dbar  Sir  :  —  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  aid,  by  my  TOte, 
in  placing  you  in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  I 
have  no  personal  hopes  or  fears  to  dictate  my  course  in  the  matter; 
and  &e  great  consideration  for  me  must  be  that  of  the  policy  whichiihe 
speaker  will  impress  on  the  action  of  the  house. 

''  Not  to  trouble  you  with  suggestions  as  to  subordinate  pcnnts,  there 
are  some  leading  questions  on  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  you 
have  a  settled  purpose.  May  I  respectfrdly  inquire  whether,  if  elected 
speaker,  it  is  your  intention, — 

''  So  to  constitute  the  Committees  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  of  Ways ' 
and  Means,  as  to  arrest  the  existing  war  ? 

'*  So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  as  to  obstruct 
tlM  legal  establishment  of  slavery  within  any  territory? 

"  So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  to  &vor  the 
repeal  of  tiie  law  of  Feb.  12,  1798,  which  denies  trial  by  jury  to  per- 
sons charged  with  being  slaves ;  to  give  a  fiiir  and  fiivorable  consider- 
ation to  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  those  acts  of  Congress  which  now 
sustain  slavery  in  this  district ;  and  to  fiirther  such  measures  as  may 
be  in  the  power  of  Congress,  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which  Biaa- 
sachusetts  complains  at  the  hands  of  South  Carolina,  in  respect  to  ill 
treatment  of  her  citizens  1 

'^  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  reply  at  your  early  con* 
vanienoe;  and  I  should  be  luippy  to  be  permitted  to  communicate  it, 
or  its  substance,  to  some  gentlemen  wlia  caleitein  similar  views  to 
mine,  on  this  class  of  questions. 

'*  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Tot  friend  Mi  ■■il, 
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On  the  reoeptm  of  this  note,  Mr.  Wmthrop  jmnpdj  nMtgid 
IIm  followiDg  dignified  reply : 

«'  WoMngton,  Colenum's  Hoid,  Dec  5, 1847. 

*'Dbar  Sik: — Yoor  letter  of  to-day  has  this  moment  be^  handed 
to  me.  I  am  greatly  oUiged  by  the  diqioBitioii  yon  ezpresa  *  to  aid 
in  placing  me  in  ^  chair  of  ii»  House  of  Bepreeentatifea.'  But  I 
mnat  be  perfisctly  candid  in  aaying  to  yon  that,  if  I  am  to  ooonpy  tiial 
diair,  I  most  go  into  it  without  {dedgea  of  any  sort 

"  I  have  not  sought  the  place.  I  have  solicited  no  man's  vote.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Whig  members  of  the  house,  last  evening  (at  which, 
however,  I  believe  that  you  were  not  present),  I  was  formally  nomi* 
nated  as  the  whig  candidate  for  speaker,  and  I  have  accepted  the  nom- 
ination. 

"  But  I  have  uniformly  said,  to  all  who  have  inquired  of  me,  that 
my  policy  in  organizing  the  house  must  be  sought  for  in  my  genend 
conduct  and  churacter  as  a  public  man. 

<<  I  have  been  for  seven  years  a  member  of  Congress  fimn  oar  oam- 
mon  State  of  Massachusetts.  My  votes  are  on  record.  My  qieeches 
are  in  print.  I£  they  have  not  been  sudi  as  to  inspire  confidence  in 
my  course,  nothing  that  I  could  get  up  for  the  occasion,  in  the  shape 
of  pledges  or  declaration  of  purpose,  ought  to  do  so. 
.  ''  StUl  less  could  I  feel  it  consistent  with  my  own  honor,  after  having 
received  and  accepted  a  general  nomination,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
election,  to  frame  answers  to  specific  questions,  like  those  which  you 
have  proposed,  to  be  shown  to  a  few  gentlemen,  as  you  suggest,  and 
to  be  withheld  finom  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs. 

^'  Deeply,  therefore,  as  I  should  regret  to  lose  the  distinctioii  which 
the  Whigs  in  Congress  have  oflTered  to  me,  and,  through  me,  to  New 
England,  for  want  of  the  aid  <^  a  Massachusetts  vote,  I  must  yet 
respectfully  decline  any  more  direct  reply  to  the  interrogatoriea  whidi 
your  letter  contains.  * 

"I  remain,  with  every  sentiment  of  personal  esteraii 

*'  Your  friend  and  servant, 

''Robert  C.  Wintabop. 

"  Hon.  John  G.  Palfret,  Ac.  Ac." 


It  has  been  stated  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  that,  after  receiving  this 
note  fifom  his  brother  colleague  in  0(mgress,  Mr.  Pdfirey  steadilj, 
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upon  three  several  ballotings,  opposed  his  election  to  the  speakership  of 
the  house :  bat  Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected,  howeyer,  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote. 

Mr.  Winthrop  made  a  toar  of  England,  France,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Shortly  after  his  departare  for  England,  Edward  Everett, 
then  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St  James,  in  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Massachusetts,  said  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  ^'  A  better  specimen  of  America 
never  croi»ed  the  water."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

'^  Mr.  Winthrop  has  been,  from  his  earliest  youth,  an  object  of  the 
public  regard,  as  a  person  of  high  qualifications  for  the  public  service," 
says  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  '*  In  his  talents,  his  cultivation,  his  oor* 
rectness  of  principle,  his  uniform  adherence  to  a  true  public  policy, 
and  his  capacity  to  judge  rightly  and  speak  eloquently  upon  public 
affiiirs,  he  has  been  all  his  life  a  representative  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  bom, —  of  their  institutions,  and  of  the  S{Hrit  of  their 
whole  condition.  To  these  characteristics  there  has  been  added,  in  his 
case,  the  associations  which  gather  about  a  name  interwoven  forever 
with  our  history  and  our  glory.  Nor  has  he  ever  disappointed  one  of 
the  expectations  that  have  fondly  centred  us  on  him,  until,  in  this 
middle  period  of  his  life,  in  an  hour  of  that  misapprehension  or  mis* 
representation  to  which  all  public  men  are  exposed,  he  has  had  charges 
laid  at  his  door  which  aim  at  his  integrity  of  purpose  and  consistency 
of  character."  This  regards  his  vote  for  the  war  with  Mexico;  on 
which  point,  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  a  speech  June  26,  1846,  remaiked, 
''  I  believed,  when  that  bill  providing  for  the  war  was  before  us,  and  I 
believe  still,  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  had  already  involved 
us  in  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  made  better,  which  could 
not  be  either  remedied  or  relieved,  by  withholding  supplies  or  disguisii^ 
its  real  character.  And  I  will  say  further,  that,  while  I  condemn  boA 
the  policy  of  annexation,  as  a  whole,  and  the  movement  of  oar  army 
from  Corpus  Christi,  as  a  most  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  part,  I 
\vvL8  not  one  of  those  who  considered  Mexico  as  entirely  without  fiudt'' 

Mr.  Winthrop,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  was  manly,  decided,  and 
effective.  No  man  there  ever  spoke  more  to  the  purpose.  This  pas- 
sage, fit)m  the  speech  on  sectional  controversies,  shows  the  man: 
'^  When  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  Congress,  now  some  ten  wintevs 
gone,  I  told  the  abolitionists  of  my  distriety  in  rqply  to  their  bdemg^ 
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AlcnrieB,  tfiat,  wIiQe  I  agreed  witfi  them  in  most  of  their  abstmet  priii- 
dplee,  and  was  ready  to  carry  them  out,  in  any  just,  practicable  and 
coDStitational  manner,  yet,  if  I  were  elected  to  this  house,  I  should 
not  regard  it  as  any  peevliar  part  of  my  duty  to  agitcUe  the  aobjeot 
of  skvery.  I  have  adhered  to  that  declaration.  I  have  been  no  av- 
iator. I  have  sympathised  with  no  fimatics.  I  have  defisnded  the 
rights  and  interests  and  pinciples  of  the  north,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  wherever  and  whcoiever  I  have  found  them  assailed ;  bat  I 
have  enlisted  in  no  cmsade  upon  the  institutions  of  the  south.  I  hsre 
eschewed  and  abhorred  ultraism  at  both  ends  of  the  Union.  'A 
plague  o'  both  your  houses,'  has  been  my  constant  ejaculation;  and  it 
is  altogether  natural,  therefore,  that  both  their  houses  should  cry  a 
plague  on  me.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  I  dote  on  their  dis- 
like. I  covet  their  opposition.  I  desire  no  other  testimony,  to  the 
general  prq)riety  of  my  course,  than  their  reproaches.  I  thank  my 
God,  that  he  has  endowed  me,  if  with  no  other  gifts,  with  a  ^[lirit  of 
moderation,  which  incapacitates  me  for  giving  satis&otion  to  nltraistB 
anywhere,  and  on  any  subject  If  they  were  to  speak  well  of  me,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  exclaim,  like  one  of  old,  '  What  bad  thing  have 
I  done,  that  such  men  praise  me? '  " 

In  alluding  to  the  uncontrollable  spirit  of  annexation  and  conqneat 
^t  pervades  our  country,  Mr.  Winthrop  remarked,  in  Ckmgress,  that 
we  are  reaping  the  natunJ  and  just  results  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  of  the  war  which  inevitably  followed  that  annexation.  ''  We  have 
almost  realized  the  &te  of  the  greedy  and  ravenous  bird,  in  the  old 
&ble.  iBsop  tells  us  of  an  eagle,  which,  in  one  of  its  towering  flights, 
seeing  a  bit  of  tempting  flesh  upon  an  altar,  pounced  upon  it,  and  bore 
it  away  in  triumph  to  its  nest.  But,  by  chance,  he  adds,  a  coal  of  fire 
firom  the  altar  was  sticking  to  it  at  the  time,  which  set  fire  to  the  nest, 
and  consumed  it  in  a  trice!  And  our  American  eagle,  sir,  has  been  seen 
stooping  firom  its  pride  of  place,  and  hovering  over  the  altars  of  a  weak 
neighboring  power.  It  has  at  last  pounced  upon  her  provinces,  and 
borne  them  away  firom  her  in  triumph.  But  burning  coals  have  clung 
to  them.  Discord  and  confusion  have  come  with  them.  And  our  own 
American  homestead  is  now  threatened  with  conflagration." 

We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  citing  the  spirited  allusion  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  in  the  same  speech:  '^  The  American  Union  must  be  preserved. 
I  speak  for  Faneuil  Hall.  Not  for  Faneuil  Hall  occupied,  as  it  some- 
times has  been,  by  an  anti-slavery  or  a  liberty  party  convention. 
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denouneing  the  oonstitation  and  goTemmeiit  under  which  we  live,  and 
breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  all  who  support  them, — 
but  fixr  Faneuil  Hall  thronged  as  it.  has  been  so  often  in  times  post^ 
and  as  it  will  be  so  often  for  a  thousand  generations  in  times  to  oome, 
hy  as  intelligent,  honest  and  patriotic  a  people,  as  ever  the  sun  shone 
iqpon ;  —  I  speak  for  Faneuil  Hall,  Und  for  the  great  masses  of  true- 
bearted  American  freemen,  without  distinction  of  partj,  who  delight 
to  dwell  beneath  its  shadow,  and  to  gather  beneath  its  roof;  —  I  speak 
for  Faneuil  Hall,  when  I  say  the  Union  of  these  States  must  not  be 
dissolved ! " 

It  was  well  said  of  Winthrop's  speech  in  Congress,  Maj,  1850,  on 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  that  it  is  an  olive-brandi 
held  up  in  the  strife,  and  not  a  torch  of  Alecto.  In  reply  to  the  objeo- 
tion  that  California  has  prohibited  slavery  in  her  constitution,  Mr. 
Winthrop  remarked :  ^'  While  some  of  us  will  go  still  further,  and, 
without  intending  any  oflfenoe  to  others,  will  thank  God  openly  that 
tliia  infstnt  Hercules  of  the  west  has  strangled  the  serpents  in  the 
cradle, —  that  this  youthful  giant  of  the  Pacific  presents  himself  to  us 
self-dedicated  to  fi'eedom,  and  stands  a  self-pledged  and  self-poeted 
sentinel,  side  by  side  with  Oregon,  against  the  introduction  of 
slavery  by  sea  or  land,  into  any  part  of  that  trans- Alpine  territory ! " 
And,  in  the  peroration,  he  said,  *'I  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the 
visions  and  phantoms  of  disunion  which  now  appall  us  will  soon  be 
remembered  only  like  the  clouds  of  some  April  morning,  or  like  '  the 
dissolving  views '  of  some  evening  spectacle.  I  have  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  this  glorious  republic  is  destined  to  outlast  all, —  all  at 
cither  end  of  the  Union, —  who  may  be  plotting  against  its  peaoOi  or 
predicting  its  downfall." 

Mr.  Winthrop  made  a  felicitous  allusion  to  the  railroad  enterprise 
of  Massachusetts,  at  the  Boston  railroad  jubilee  festival,  on  the  Com- 
mon, Sept  19,  1851.  **  Here  is  a  miniature  map,"  said  he,  holding 
it  to  view,  *' exhibiting  our  little  commonwealth  as  it  really  b,  oovered 
all  over  with  railroad  lines.  They  tell  us  here  of  a  hundred  and  tweatj 
passenger  trains,  contuning  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  persons, 
shooting  into  our  city  on  a  single  ordinary  average  summer^s  day,  with 
a  regularity,  punctuality  and  precision,  which  makes  it  almost  as  safe 
to  set  oar  watches  by  a  railroad  whistle,  as  by  the  Old  South  clock !  ** 

'*Mr.  Winthrop  has  this  great  advantage  as  a  speaker,"  remarks 
one.   "  His  mind  is  eminently  methodical,  and  his  recollective  fiusultisB 
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^re  strong  and  active,  and  in  oonatHiit  jhj  ai  the  aame  trnin  thai  ha  m 
in  the  fall  sway  of  extempore  oompoaition.  Tlieae  fiMnhiaB  are  invat 
«iUe  to  a  pablic  speaker.  They  are  the  flying  ocJomna,  tlie  mcwntai 
fbroes,  of  his  mental  battalions.  The  heavy  artillery  of  the  inleDeet 
may  opea  breaches,  and  even  break  the  line  of  the  enemy ;  bat  the 
light  troops  are  essential  to  make  dean  woik  with  the  partially  disooM 
fited  foe.  The  methodical  character  of  Mr.  Windirop'a  mind  enables 
him'  to  avoid  all  confusion  or  transposition  in  the  treatment  of  hia  ti^iies 
of  debate.  He  neither  mns  before  nor  lags  behind  the  proper  ciirreiita 
of  his  speech.  He  not  only  says  just  what  he  desires  to  say,  bat  be 
says  it  jost  where  and  when  he  intends  to  say  it  Moreover,  be  aaya 
it  ill  the  manner  designed.  His  thoughts  are  ran  in  a  mould,  and  Ua 
expressions  daguerreotype  them  to  the  hearer.  They  are  need  like 
the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map;  and,  when  his  work  is  done,  yoa  see  thai 
every  piece  is  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  map  is  harmoBioasly 
and  accurately  complete.  It  is  thus  that  these  distingaishing  diarao- 
teristics  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  mind,  added  to  strong  powers  of  intelleet,. 
great  coolness  and  self-poesession,  anusual  ^fks  of  language,  a  chaate 
docution,  sufficient  force  and  animation,  an  aocomplished  and  dignified 
manner,  render  him  a  pleasing,  an  dSbctive  and  a  reliaUe  debater." 


FLETCHER  WEBSTER. 

JULY  4,  1846.     FOR  THB  CITY  AUTHORITISS. 

One  is  involuntarily  prompted,  on  looking  at  the  subject  q{  this  arti- 
cle, to  revert  to  the  noble  &ther,  toward  whom  so  profound  is  the  pablic 
veneration,  that,  when  entering  a  church  in  New  York,  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  delivery  of  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Washington,  in  1852,  the  whole  congregation  rose  simultane- 
ously on  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  for  a  few  minutes ;  and,  when 
the  service  was  ended,  Mr.  Webster,  after  having  spoken  to  the  preacher, 
made  his  departure,  amid  the  gaze,  and  earnest,  though  suppressed 
greetings  of  the  people.  Who  can  repress  admiration  of  the  statesman 
that  declares,  in  a  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  city  authorities  of  New 
York,  on  this  occasion,  '*  I  have  endeavored,  through  life,  to  cherish 
one  idea, —  that  there  was  but  one  America  on  earth,  but  one  free 
American  government  on  earth,  and  that  there  never  was  another ;  and 
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if  ire  dMmU  erer  disregard  the  bkeshigB  of  which  we  are  in  the  enjoy- 
m&ai,  we  shall  iieyer,  as  long  as  the  san  shines  in  the  heavens,  estab- 
Bah  another  of  eqoal  goodness.  There  belongs  to  the  people  of  this 
mmtry  a  oommon  treasure, —  a  fount  from  which  every  man  may 
drink, — namely,  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  nation.^'  Honor  to  tlie 
■iBteamnn  of  whom  Moses  Stuart  emphasized,  that  swords  would  leap, 
if  it  were  lawful  and  necessary,  fiora  hundreds  of  thousands  of  scab- 
bMrds,  to  defend  him  from  an  unjust  political  assault.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  take  pleasure  in  introducing  passages  from  the  speech  of  Rufi» 
CShoate,  at  Faneuil  HaU,  on  the  course  of  Daniel  Webster  in  relation 
to  the  great  compronuse  of  the  north  and  the  south.  We  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  opinion  that  Faneuil  Hall  has  not  resounded  with  a  nobler 
bvrst  of  eloquence,  for  the  last  half-century,  than  is  this  tribute  to 
Daniel  Webster  : 

*'  On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  it  was  duty.  I  put  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  justice  and  heart  of  America, —  it  was  duty  only, 
duty  in  her  severest  fortn,  duty  summoning  him  to  her  highest  sacri* 
fiee,  —  duty,  not  the  love  of  glory, — certainly  not  that  glory  which  is 
run  after, —  if  any  glory,  the  austere  and  arduous  glory  of  civil  suffer- 
ing, that  cheered  him  on.  And  how  has  he  been  tried,  and  how  has 
he  been  judged  ?  In  that  temper  of  the  public  mind,  he  thought  he 
saw  clearly  that,  unless  the  whole  constitution  was  executed,  there  was 
no  longer  a  nation  for  America ;  and  that  opinion  is  his  crime !  He 
deemed,  after  the  profoundest  consideratioii,  that  the  nation  was  in 
urgent  and  imminent  peril ;  and  that  opinion  has  been  his  crime !  In 
that  conviction,  he  devoted  himself,  as  the  first  duty  of  patriotism,  and 
morality,  and  Christianity,  to  save,  and  perpetuate,  and  prqlong,  that 
Union ;  and  that  devoUon  is  his  crime !  In  that  conflict  of  great  dutiea, 
he  chose  the  largest  to  be  performed  first ;  and  that  selection  is  his 
crime !  In  that  complication  of  evils,  he  chose  the  least,  rightly  deem- 
ing that  the  more  passing  and  temporary  and  transient  ills  would  be 
overbalanced,  a  thousand-fold,  by  the  more  exceeding  and  eternal  good ; 
and  that  choice  is  his  crime !  In  that  time  of  insubordination,  and 
restlessness,  and  revolt,  against  government  and  institution,  he  has 
given  his  great  fiiculties  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  fundamental  law; 
and  that  is  his  crime !  He  has  deemed,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  whde 
duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States,  in  this  great  extremity  of 
oor  republic,  is  a  little  too  large  to  delegate,  to  be  all  summed  op  m 
tbe  single  emotion  of  compassion  to  a  single  class  in  the  StatOi  or  1i. 
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any  out  a  single  principle  of  abstract^  and  revolalioiiarjry  and  liolflo^ 
andbloodj  jnatioe  to  thatdaaa;  and  tbat  qnnioQ  is  Us  erime ! 

"  He  has  held&st  to  the  old  fidth  of  Washington,  the  duty  of  patri- 
otism, the  daty  of  kving,  with  a  qpedfic  and  unshared  love,  our  ova 
oonntry, —  of  keeping  her  honor  from  oomiption, —  of  adyandng  her 
wealth,  and  power,  and  consideration,  and  eminrace, —  bat  by  no  goiltf 
nifjDL  of  empire ;  the  duty  of  moolding  her,  as  fiur  as  may  be  ooosisleal 
wiUi  the  preservation  of  her  organic  fixmiB,  into  a  great  visible  wboh^ 
moved  by  a  common  wheel,  vivified  by  a  common  life,  identified  by  a 
aingle  aonl.  He  has  held  the  old  fiuth,  that  the  duty  of  patriotism  ii 
moral  virtae;  and  that  is  his  crime!  He  has  not'thongbt  tbat  a 
Christian,  and  philosophical,  and  uKMralatatesmanship,  consisted  oitirely, 
or  even  found  its  most  adequate  illustration,  in  taking  asingle  idea,  and 
working  that  idea  to  death ;  in  taking  a  single  moral  and  political  vir- 
tue out  of  its  connection,  and  exaggerating  it  out  of  its  nature  and 
our  own ;  in  getting  up  a  wooden  shed  out  there  upon  the  Common,  in 
the  night,  and  sending  up  another  glittering  ^abstraetion,  like  another 
Lamartine, — a  worse  one, —  into  the  air ;  in  taking  the  Lord'a  Prayer 
and  Declaration  q{  Independence,  and  firandulently  and  scandalously 
undertaking  to  deduce  fixnn  them  the  dogma  of  instantaneous  and  uni- 
versal emancipation ;  of  prostrating  those  talents  made  for  the  universe, 
and  not  for  the  cheap  demagoguism  of  standing  up  and  haranguing  to 
a  shallow  and  approving  audioioe,  on  the  claims  of  nature  and  the 
rights  of  man. 

^^  *  Look  on  that  picture,  and  on  this.'  He  has  thought  that  states- 
manship conaistod,  or  was  best  exemplified,  in  our  time,  in  ascending 
,  to  a  large  and  grand  conception ;  that  the  noblest,  most  diflSoult,  most 
acceptable,  work  to  the  eye  of  God,  was  the  building  of  a  nation,  and 
the  keeping  of  a  nation;  that  the  noblest,  most  difficult,  and  most 
pleasing  to  God,  was  the  secular  work  of  building  this  nation,  and 
keeping  this  nation ;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  that  great  achievement, 
there  was  demanded,  in  some  large  measure,  sobriety,  and  a  reach  of 
mind,  and  discipline,  and  practical  reason,  that  could  judge  what  things 
the  commonwealth  can  bear,  and  what  it  cannot  bear ;  the  power  of 
reconciling,  and  blending,  and  tempering,  the  antagonism  of  the  thing, 
so  that  there  may  be  drawn  out  from  it,  at  last,  the  ultimate  harmony 
and  perfect  peace  and  unity  of  our  political  system  itself;  and  this  has 
been  his  crime !  He  has  believed,  fellow-citizens, —  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  concur  with  him,  my  master,  my  fiiend,  my  more  than  guide, 
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and  philoflopher,  and  friend, —  he  believes  that,  this  day,  a  true  philan- 
thropj,  enlightened  from  above,  finds  in  the  American  world  no  nobler 
work  for  its  hand  to  do, —  ay,  finds  no  more  splendid  visions  for  its 
dreams  to  contemplate, —  than  simply  and  solely  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  humanity  through  generations  oountless,  by  that  grand 
instrumentality  of  peace,  the  American  Union;  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  every  State,  and  every  section,  and  every  class,  the  master 
and  the  slave  alike,  by  subjecting,  through  days  of  household  calm, 
thk  great  continent,  all  alive  and  astir  with  the  emulousness  of  free 
lepublics, —  by  subjecting  it,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  Providence, 
forever  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  influences  of  culture  and  Christianity, 
and  the  slow  and  sure  reformer.  Time ;  and  he  has  given  those  great 
talents,  and  that  influence  unparalleled,  to  preserve  forever  this  great 
security  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men ;  and  this,  also,  is 
his  crime ! 

^'Tes,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  his  crime,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  us 
—  in  whose  judgment  shall  I  say  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  judgment  of  a  rev- 
olutionary and  shallow  ethics  of  agitafion  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  judgment 
of  a  morality  half-taught,  that  looks  out  of  a  loop-hole  upon  the  world, 
unexercised,  uninstructed  from  above  or  below;  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  that  great  complexity  of  state ;  profoundly  ignorant  of 
it  as  an  agent  of  human  good ;  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  it,  the  means  of  preserving  it,  and  the  maxims  and  arts 
imperial  of  its  glory?  It  is  a  crime  in  the  judgment  of  such  morality 
as  that ;  but,  in  the  vocabulary  and  ethics  of  an  instructed  people,  so 
adequately  and  admirably  represented  before  me  to-night, —  in  the 
sober  second  thought  of  such  a  community  as  this, —  it  is  no  crime,  bat  ^ 
virtue  heroical ;  ay,  such  virtue  as  on  earth  is  entitled  to  the  gratefiil 
feelings  and  rewarded  honors  of  men ;  and,  when  this  mortal  charge 
is  over,  entitled,  also,  may  I  not  say,  with  the  great  poet  of  Christiaa- 
ity,  to 

<A  OTownof  gold 
Among  the  cnthronod  gods,  on  stinted  ants.* 

<<  And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  with  such 
a  patriotism  as  that,  so  tried  and  so  tested,  what  American  State,  or 
section,  or  interest,  or  drop  of  American  blood,  has  anything  to  fear 
bom  that  If  there  is  an  interest  in  this  broad  bnd,  fix)m  one  ocean 
to  another,  large  enouf^  for  the  oonstitution  to  know  it, —  if  it  is  not  so 
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miniite  and  so  distant  that  the  flag  does  not  wate  orer,  it, —  so  mmole 
and  sodistant  that  the  eagle's  fli^t  cannot  attain  to  it, —  n  it  not  srfs, 
and  more  than  safe,  in  that  oomprehensive  naticmaKt^  in  which  cor 
whole  American  system  is  emhraced,  appreciated,  and  guarded? 

''  Fdlow-citiiens,  before  I  take  my  leave,  I  ask  to  bbj  one  word, 
and  one  only,  on  another  topic  altogether.  It  has  seemed  to  me, — an! 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  ask  year  indulgence,  for  a  moment,  while  I 
direct  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  admirable  letter  of  <mr  fifjendl, 
Mr.  Everett,  whose  absence  we  so  mnch  deplore,  and  wlmse  Iieart  w» 
are  sore  is  with  ns'always,  even  onto  the  ^nd  of  this  great  struggle,— 
it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  there  is  something  in  the  quality  and  adjust- 
mexkt  of  Mr.  Webster's  prudential  and  mtellectnal  character  and  iem> 
perament,  which  fit  him,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  country  with  Eittope,  in  the  actual  aspects  of 
the  European  workL  What  that  aspect  and  state  exactly  is, —  hov 
wholly  unsettled, —  what  shadows,  donds  and  darkness,  appear  to  rest 
upon  it, —  you  entirely  appreciate.  It  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  pre- 
rogatives of  crowns,  and  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  hoarded  up  resent- 
ments and  revenges  of  a  thousand  years,  were  about  to  onsheath  the 
sword  for  a  conflict,  in  which  the  blood  shall  flow,  as  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  to  the  bridles  of  the  horses ;  and  in  which  a  whole  age  of  men 
shall  pass  away, —  in  which  the  great  bell  of  time  shall  sound  out 
another  hour, —  in  which  society  itself  shall  be  tried  by  fire  and  steel, 
—  whether  it  is  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God,  or  not !  " 

Fletcher  Webster  is  son  of  lion.  Daniel  Webster,  and  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  July  23,  1813.  He  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1824,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1833,  on  which 
occasion  he  engaged  in  a  conference  on  Common  Sense,  Genius  and 
Learning, —  their  characteristics,  value  and  success.  He  studied  law 
with  his  father,  and  became  a  counsellor.  He  married  Caroline  Story, 
a  daughter  of  Stephen  White,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  In  1843  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  secretary  of  legation,  in  the  embassy  of  Hon.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing to  China ;  and,  on  his  return,  delivered  lectures  on  the  condition 
of  that  empire.  In  1847  he  was  a  Boston  representative  to  the  State 
Legislature.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  surveyor  for  the  port  of 
Boston. 

'^  The  American  character,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  '^is  not  an  imita- 
tion, but  a  creation ;  no  copy,  but  an  ori^naL  It  is  formed  by  circom- 
stanoes  and  position  such  as  have  never  before  existed.    It  grows  up 
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uader  institutions  which  oar  fiithers  framed  and  established  of  them- 
wAreBj — new,  extraordinary,  wonderful,  and  like  no  others.  We  are 
liere  occupjing  the  greater  part  of  a  vast  continent,  stretching  from 
sea  to  sea,  containing  within  ourselves  most  things  that  human  wants, 
or  arts,  or  taste,  can  desire ;  sufficient  to  ourselves  in  all  physical 
tfuDgs,  and  very  independent  of  all  other  people.  We  are  making  a 
great  experiment  of  self-government,  by  twenty  millions  of  people, 
aeattered  over  so  vast  a  region  that  they  count  their  distances  by  thou- 
sands of  miles.  We  are  growing  —  expanding — ^^  forming.  No  one 
can  tell  what  we  may  becon^e.  We  are  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
European  models,  than  one  of  our  great  mountain-pines  is  to  be  cut 
and  trimmed  like  the  boxwood  of  a  flower-garden."  Mr.  Webster  thus 
eolargee  on  some  of  the  uses  of  war :  **  Where  had  been  the  sublimest 
poetry,  but  for  war  ?  Where  had  been  the  Royal  Psalmist,  had  not 
the  Philistines  come  up  against  Israeli  Where  Homer  and  Virgil, 
had  Troy  never  fidlen  before  successful  arms?  Milton  himself  had 
been  silent,  had  he  not  sung  of  war  in  heaven, 

<  When  aU  the  plain, 
CoTered  with  thick-embattled  squadrons,  bri|^ 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steed, 
Beflecting  blase  on  blase,  first  met  his  view.* 

"  It  is  true  that  war  has  tendencies  to  demoralization.  It  often  pro- 
duces violence,  and  recklessness,  and  disregard  of  justice.  But,  while 
the  vices  produced  by  war  are  not  to  be  denied,  is  it  quite  clear,  men's 
passions  remaining  as  they  are,  that  the  vices  of  long-continued,  undis* 
turbed  and  luxurious  peace,  are  not  equally  great  ?  Were  the  court  and 
the  times  of  Alexander,  or  Peter  the  Grreat,  or  Napoleon,  more  vicious 
than  those  of  Sardanapalus,  or  Katherine,  or  Charles  the  Tenth,  or  of 
other  princes  who  reigned  chiefly  in  peace?  " 


THOMAS  GREAVES  GARY. 

JULY  4,  1847.    FOR  THB  GITY  AUTHOBirnB. 

This  performance  was  delivered  at  the  period  when  the  Americaii 
anniM  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mexico.    *^  The  rhetoric  of  Borko^ 
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when  he  spoke  of  jealous  attachment  to  freedom,"  aajB  Mr.  Guy, 
where  there  are  slaves,  was  fortified  by  reference  to  history.  So  it 
was,  he  said,  in  the  ancient  comnxmwealths.  It  would  he  wise  m 
us  to  consider  what  was  the  fiite  of  those  commonwealths.  They  aD 
passed  into  the  shade  of  despotism,  and  disappeared  in  barbftroos  dark- 
ness. Such  may  yet  be  our  own  fitte.  ~  We  haye  despotism  to  guard 
against  If  we  are  in  danger,  when  the  soldier  holds  himself  too  hi^ 
to  be  made  the  blind  instrument  of  rapacity  and  injustice,  still  more 
should  we  be  in  danger  from  the  janiiary, —  the  armed  automaton, — 
insensible  to  every  motive  but  the  impulse  of  power  that  directs  it, — 
of  power  that  may  hereafter  move  it  to  turn  the  instrument  of  destrue- 
tion  which  it  holds  upon  ourselves.  If  there  be  danger  in  withholding 
thanks  to  an  army  for  doing  bravely,  admirably,  what  never  shooM 
have  been  done  at  all,  there  is  yet  greater  danger  in  joining  in  shouti 
of  triumph  for  it,  merely  because  we  are  prompted  by  fisar  of  misrepre- 
sentation from  those  who  wear  about  their  necks  the  badge  of  their  own 
perfidy  to  the  cause  of  manly  independence,  and  who  would  deride  ns, 
within  the  year,  for  pusillanimity  in  heeding  this  call,  if  a  change  of 
measures  among  their  leaders  should  render  it  expedient  to  take  oppo^ 
site  ground. 

"  Human  nature  rejects  the  thought  that  fireemai  shall  hesitate  te 
inquire  whether  their  cause  be  just;  and  probably  most  of  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  found  to  disregard  it,  if  the  prowess  of  our  sol- 
diers, while  it  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration,  is  to  be  so  directed 
as  to  make  our  Union  a  scourge  rather  than  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

^'  The  discipline  of  our  regular  troops,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
in  our  navy,  reminds  us  of  what  was  said  of  Roman  soldiers :  '  Their 
exercises  in  peace  were  battles  without  bloodshed.  Their  battles  in 
war  were  only  bloody  sports.'  But,  with  all  this  power  to  sustain 
right,  if  our  rulers  are  to  make  us  the  oppressor  of  the  weak,  must  we 
join  in  thankful  gratulation  for  it  ?  If  so,  then  adieu  to  liberty ! 
There  is  no  slavery  more  oppressive  than  that  which  binds  the  thought 
and  the  tongue  of  him  who  supposes  himself  to  be  bee. 

'^  Let  any  one  read  again  the  descriptions  by  eye-witnesses  of  the 
disorders  and  cruelties  that  took  place  at  Monterey  and  daewim^ 
even  after  the  battles  were  fou^it, —  the  robbery,  murder,  and  brutal 
violence  to  women,  in  open  day,  in  spite  of  efforts  by  officers  of  the 
regular  troops  to  prevent  it, —  under  the  vicious  system  of  Talnnlwii 
electing  their  own  officers,  who  have,  therefori,  fspdnily  as  wdl  as 
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dteeipline  to  think  of.  Let  him  reflect  on  the  distracted  state  of  that 
tiretched  coontry,  or  think  of  the  brave  Mexicans  fighting  for  thehr 
native  soil  at  Baena  Vista,  half  fiunished,  but,  as  was  said  by  oar  own 
oflkers,  'fighting  with  the  energy  of  despair; '  let  us  suppose  some  race, 
of  VDQte  energy  and  greater  skill  in  war  than  ourselves,  to  have  invaded 
OB,  and  such  scenes  to  have  been  enacted  at  Albany  or  Worcester ;  or 
let  us  suppose  the  city  of  Charleston  or  Savannah  to  have  been 
attacked,  and  the  women  and  children  to  have  been  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  war,  as  at  Vera  Cruz, —  and  we  may  then  form  an  idea  of  the 
coosequences  of  this  war,  and  of  the  imperious  necessity  that  must  bo 
sbown  to  justify  its  commencement,  or  any  measure  resembling  ap- 
probation of  it,  even  by  thanks  to  an  ofiicer  whom  we  admire  for  his 
manner  of  ^oonduoting  it,  that  should  countenance  its  continuance  for 
a  week.  That  our  armies  have  lately  added  vastly  to  our  reputation 
as  a  warlike  people,  prepared  for  contest  with  any  nation  that  exists,  is 
anquestionable.  But  we  were  in  no  pressing  want  of  such  reputation ; 
and|  if  we  had  been,  we  have  no  right  to  seek  it  at  such  cost  to  human- 
ity. As  Franklin  has  suggested,  if  a  spirit  not  yot  informed  of  the 
extent  of  the  universe,  on  seeing  this  earth  as  it  shines  mildly  from 
afSur,  should  approach  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  new  view  of 
heaven,  and  light  upon  a  scene  of  warfiire,  he  might  suppose  that  he 
had  arrived  in  hell." 

Thomas  Greaves  Cary  was  bom  at  Chebea,  Sept.  7,  1791 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1811 ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  with 
Hon.  Judge  Thacher;  commenced  practice  in  1814;  and  in  1821 
entered  on  mercantile  pursuits,  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  was  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Thomas  H.  Perkins  k  Co.,  of  Boston,  the 
senior  of  whom  projected  the  Quincy  Railroad,  completed  in  1827, 
which  was  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
w^as  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite  from  the  quarry 
in  that  town  to  Neponset  River.  The  stone  for  the  Bunker  Ilill  Mon- 
ument, conveyed  from  this  quarry,  was  furnished  by  the  Granite 
Railway  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  president  We 
find,  on  the  Boston  records,  this  curious  fiict  in  the  history  of  temper- 
ance»  relating  to  the  fiaither  of  Mr.  Perkins, —  that  James  Perkins, 
retailer,  w^p  licensed  by  the  selectmen,  August  13,  1767,  to  sell  wine 
only,  at  his  house  in  ^g-street  Mr.  Gary  married  Mary,  a  daughter 
of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins;  was  a  director  of  the  Hamilton  Bonk; 
coBUDander  of  ibe  IndepeodeDi  Oadets,  in  1847 ;  and  senator  ton  811& 
folk  emmty,  1852. 
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CoL  Gary  is  a  gendeman  of  fine  literary  habitB,  and  of  truly 
Ue  character.  He  is  preaident  of  the  Boston  AthenaBiim,  die  fifamy 
of  which  was  fbonded  on  that  of  the  Anthology  Literary  CSnbi  m 
1807.  It  will  advance  the  moral  gkiy  of  Boston,  ahonld  our  meii  cf 
wealth  continue  to  establish  separate  endowmfflits  for  the  literary,  an- 
cntific,  historical,  medical,  legal,  and  theolo^cal  benefit  of  the  poUifr 
May  a  Bromfield  come  forward  for  all  the  departments !  We  hopeths 
period  is  not  remote,  when  the  fiudlities  of  access  to  this  lihraxy  wiB 
rise  to  the  standard  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Gary  is  the  author  of  several  productions,  beside  the  cJoipient 
oration  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  among  which  we  find,  A  Letter  to  a 
Lady  in  France,  on  National  and  State  Repudiation,  1844 ;  a  Letter 
on  Profits  on  Manu&ctures  at  Lowell,  1845 ;  and  an  Address  oq  the 
"Fine  Arts,  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Associaticm,  in  1845, 
in  which  he  enlarges  on  the  practicability  of  cultivating  a  taste  fi^r  the 
fine  arts  in  our  tumultuous  democracy,  and  relates  of  a  pezaon  whose 
business,  one  would  suppose,  lay  among  the  most  unpoetical  and  least 
aesthetic  pursuits  that  may  be  imagined.  If  any  form  of  life  is  iui&- 
vorable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  most  people  would 
unhesitatingly  say  it  is  the  life  of  a  grocer.  And  yet  this  indiWdoal, 
—  Mr.  Luman  Reed, —  although  dymg  in  the  prime  of  life,  left  a  col- 
lection of  pamtings,  engravings,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  beauty  and 
interest,  altogether  so  valuable,  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  them  the 
commencement  of  a  public  gallery  in  New  York ;  and  he  left  an  estab- 
lishment in  business  conducted  on  principles  so  secure,  that  it  has  been 
a  school  of  industrious  success  to  younger  men,  who  owe  their  pros- 
perity mainly  to  him.  The  transparent  beauty  of  CoL  Gary's  per* 
formance,  and  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  so  nicely  harmoniie,  that 
pen  should  flow  freely  to  the  public  mind. 


JOEL  GILES. 

JULY  4,  1848.    FOR  THE  GITT  AUTH0BITIB3. 

*'  Constitutions  are  the  political  brain  of  the  people,"  aaya  our 
orator.  '*  Each  of  our  thirty  States  has  one,  and  our  glorious  Unioa 
has  another,  by  which  unceasing  action  is  maintained  upon  all  rightfiil 
subjects  of  government 
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'  ^Men  are  goterned  by  three  principles, — reason,  love  and  finroe; 
Aid  withoot  these  there  is  no  goyemment  worthy  of  the  name,  ham«» 
<Hr  dhine.  The  oonsdtation  of  the  United  States  is  the  organ  of  the 
sotereign  reason  of  the  people.  This  is  the  field  for  ^ant  minds  and 
patriot  hearts ;  and  its  hero — for  it  has  a  hero,  unrivalled  and  alone 
in  has  chosen  domain  —  is  the  people's  Webster.  And  do  joa  ask  for 
Ae  heroes  of  the  heart,  with  power  to  acquire  wealth,  learning  and. 
influence,  and  a  will  to  use  them  all  for  the  people's  honor  and  the 
people's  good?  Go  to  your  scientific  schools,  ;^our  institutes,  and 
jour  libraries,  and  read  the  honored  names  of  their  founders.  Go 
to  the  missionary  rolls,  and  admire  the  number  and  the  devotion  of 
your  Christian  martyrs.  Force,  too,  that  dire  necessity  of  fidlen  man, 
and  of  nations,  has  its  heroes, — a  small  and  charmed  band,  whose 
martial  fiune,  like  the  forked  lightning,  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
May  they  ever  be  few  in  number,  great  in  action,  and  worthy  to  tread 
in  the  footprints  of  Washington ! 

"Preserve,  then,  your  constitutions,  your  corporations,  your  societies, 
jour  towns,  your  cities,  your  firee  schools,  and  your  churches.  They  are 
organisms  for  the  exercise,  discipline  and  efficient  action,  of  practical  lib- 
erty. And,  especially,  preserve  your  militia.  It  is  the  legal  organiza- 
tion  of  force,  the  right  hand  of  all  government,  the  ultimate  protector  of 
all  the  firuits  of  liberty,  and  a  terror  only  to  evil  doers.  The  people  are, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  armed ;  and,  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  they  are  supreme.  Force  always  resides  in  the  masses. 
Armed,  but  unorganized,  it  is  a  sleeping  lion,  ready  to  spring  upon 
you  at  any  moment  of  fiimine  or  of  passion.  Then,  train  it, —  train  it, 
—  and  it  shall  lie  down  with  the  lambs  in  the  green  pastures  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Even  parties  are  useful  organizations  of  practical 
liberty,  which  might  otherwise  fidl  into  anarchy  in  the  exercise  of  its 
elective  functions.  And,  in  a  country  so  firee  as  this,  no  administra- 
tion can  stand  without  the  support  of  a  dominant  party,  embracing,  fin* 
the  time  being,  a  majority  of  the  people.  Be  not  firightened,  then,  at 
parties ;  but  prove  tiiem  all,  by  the  test  of  practical  liberty,  and  hold 
fi»t  that  which  is  good.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  affecting  the  welfiure  of  millions  of  our  fellow-men.  The  com- 
mands of  Heaven  are  upon  us !  " 

Joel  Giles  was  bom  at  Townsend,  May  6,  1804 ;  was  fitted  fi)r  col- 
lege by  Rev.  David  Palmer;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829, 
when  ha  engaged  in  a  disputation  with  (Aandler  Bobbins,  on  theqnea- 
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tkm,  whether  inequalitiea  of  genioB  in  diAreot  countries  be  owiag  to 
moral  canses.  He  was  a  atadent  of  Dane  Law  Schod ;  a  tutor  in 
Harvard  Goll^,  from  1881  to  1884 ;  and  a  atodent,  abo,  of  Benja- 
min Band,  in  Boston.  He  is  a  counsellor  of  Snflfolk  bar ;  and  was  a 
representatiye  from  Cambridge  and  Boston,  in  1840  and  in  1847.  Bi 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1848.  Ur.  Giles  is  a  man  of 
penetrative  mind,  and  Imows  how  to  &diom  a  dSqpated  question  of  pel- 
iticB  with  as  much  ease  as  a  profound  point  of  law. 

Mayor  Quincj  said  of  Mr.  Oiles'  oration,  at  the  pnblio  dinner  is 
Euieoil  Hall,  ''  He  has  struck  the  harp  of  the  universe  with  the  hand 
of  a  master." 

Next  to  the  clergy,  the  1^^  profession  —  which  numbers  four  hmi- 
dred  in  Boston — exercises  a  stronger  public  moral  centred  than  anj 
othor  of  the  professions ;  and  their  personal  friendship  towards  m/k 
other  is  proverbial,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  says  cf 
lawyers,  that  they 

*'  00  as  advemries  in  law  strlTe  mightily. 
Bat  eat  and  drink  as  frieoda." 


The  patriotic  civilians  of  Suffidk  bar,  in  their  political  inflnenee,  oAn 
control  the  State.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Giles  prepared  the  qiaiitsd 
resolves  of  the  Whig  State  Convention,  adppted  at  Worcester,  Oct  8, 
1849,  and  they  exhibit  the  principles  of  Washington :  "  The  Union, 
—  the  glorious  Union, —  the  object  of  our  fervent  love !  Ite  preser- 
vation transcends  in  importance  any  and  all  other  political  queeticHis ; 
and,  as  we  have  rec^ved  it  from  the  &thers,  so  will  we  perpetuate  it 
to  the  children,  entire  as  the  sun."  Inscribe  this  sentiment  on  our 
banners,  and  cherish  it  in  our  hearts,  and  the  Union  ia  neyer  dis- 
severed. 


WILLIAM  WHITWELL  GREENOUGH. 

JULT  4,  1849.    FOR  THB  CIT7  AUTHORITIES. 

'^  Thb  supporters  of  arbitrary  power  in  Europe  have  recently  urged 
a  new  plea,*'  says  Mr.  Greenough.  ''  It  is  said  that  the  wars  of  1848 
and  1849  are  merely  wars  of  language  and  of  race.  This  poeitioQ 
excludes  aU  higher  questions  of  principle,  and  is  intended  to  prevent 
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sympi^y  and  interference  on  the  part  of  free  countries.  Hue  is  tkf 
|dea  of  Russia.  This  would  conceal  the  £ict^  that  the  settlement  of 
each  national  question  now  at  issue  is  an  affidr  of  mudi  c(Hisequenoe  to 
the  whole  ciyiliaed  world.  The  causes  of  the  great  conflict  now  in 
pcogresB  lie  £ur  beneath  language  or  race.  It  is  not  a  struggle  to 
decide  which  of  two  parties  in  each  state  shall  be  uppermost  Suck 
may  have  been  its  appeannce  at  the  beginning;  but  the  real  motiYe 
powers  are  now  visible.  The  finee  people  of  Enghind  and  of  France 
may  well  watch,  with  interest  and  anxiety,  Smt  the  results  of  each  hUr 
tle-fieUL  The  struggle  is  between  the  people  and  arbitraiy  power.  A 
few  years  will  decide  whether  the  western  barriers  of  despotism  ahafl 
be  the  Rhine  or  the  North  Sea;  or  whether  the  arm  of  freedom  ahaU 
drive  back  the  myrmidons  of  tyranny  to  the  fit^en  regions  of  the 
north. 

''  In  all  this  warof  principles,  we,  too,  on  this  side  of  the  AtlaDtie» 
have  a  direct  interest  J£  the  experiment  of  free  institutions  had  been 
unsuccessful  here,  it  would  have  deferred,  for  a  long  period,  the  striv* 
ings  after  liberty  which  have  already  found  practical  results  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  exampfe  and  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  have  quietly  produced  great  eflbots,  of  which  the  causes  were 
not  clearly  perceptible.  For  the  fiulure  of  other  revolutions,  dedaiecDIj 
based  upon  our  own  model,  we  are  in  no  degree  responsible.  The 
painter  of  a  glorious  picture,  whose  merits  are  admitted  by  the  world, 
is  never  held  accountable  for  the  bad  drawings  or  wretched  colorings  of 
any  imitator,  however  ambitious.  No  one  claims  that  our  institutions 
are  perfect  It  is  sufficient,  for  all  useful  pinposes,  that,  under  their 
protecting  powers,  every  blessing  can  be  enjoyed  that  is  needful  for  the 
hi^)piness  of  man  in  this  lower  world.  As  every  successful  essay  is  a 
direct  incitement  to  human  nature  to  go  and  do  likewise,  the  poaitiMi 
of  this  country  is  especially  traceable  in  the  revolutions  of  £uropeu 
Every  new  constitution  borrows,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  our 
own,  according  to  the  tastes  of  legislators.  The  great  ideas  which,  in 
a  good  sense,  constitute  this  the  conquering  republic,  transfuse  then^ 
selves  into  every  popular  movement  That  no  government  may  exist 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed,  has  proved  a  fearful  principle^ 
when  brought  into  collision  with  another  principle,  consecrated  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  a  thousand  years,  the  divine  right  of  king^  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  sovereignty.  Who  can  doubt  which  of  the  two  will 
ultimately  come  forth  superior  from  the  conflict?    The  strife  is  no 
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huauk  tradt"    This  prodoetioii  is  itty  miSMAj  entitled  Hie  Ooe- 

i|iflffiog  BapnUio. 

WnBam  Wbitwdl  Oiaanoiit^,  flon  of  l?ni^ 
of  Boston,  1V18  bom  in  Boston,  June  25, 1818;  entered  the  Latin 
Sohool  in  1828,  and  gndoited  at  Hurmd  College  in  1887.     He  mar- 
lied  Oatharine  SooDay,  a  daughter  of  Charies  P.  Cnrtia,  and  ei^agei 
in  meieantile  piinoita.    He  was  a  member  of  the  city  GovncQ  fltn 
1847  to  1850,  daring  whidi  period  he  ivas  a  member  of  the  wntar  oon- 
nittee,  and  its  diainnan  in  the  last  year.    He  was  treamier  of  Ike 
American  Orientd  Sooielj,  and  a  member  of  the  New  England  Hb* 
torioal  and  Genealogical  Sodety.    Ifr.  Oreeooagh  has  ever  eheriahed 
a  love  <^  literary  and  scientific  pnrsoits.    In  the  mtervnb  of  leisore, 
he  has  prepared  valuable  contribatioDS  to  various  periodicab,  among 
which  was  one  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  New  York  Beview;  another 
on  tfie  Moeso.  Gothic,  in  tfie  Biblical  Bepositoiy ;  and,  more  especially, 
several  articles  in  the  Joomal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  an 
institation  to  which  he  is  pecoliarly  devoted     Ifr.  Greenoo^  has 
resooroes  of  mind  abundantly  competent  to«the  preparation  of  a  liter- 
ary prodnotion,  of  great  benefit  to<the  public,  on  the-Baces  of  Ifan,  and 
we  hope  he  will  be  dosely  devoted  to  the  work  nntil  it  is  oompleCed. 


LEVI  WOODBUBY. 

JULY  25,  1849.     EULOOY  ON  PRKIDEZIT  POLK. 

^'  Indiscriminate  eulogy  is  without  valae  or  point,"  says  Judge 
Woodboiy ;  ^^and  hence,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  by  some  not  suf- 
ficiently enthusiastic,  it  has  been  and  will  be  my  endeavor  '  naught  to 
extenuate,'  and  to  hold  the  mirror  up  fidthfully  to  the  truth  and  nature 
of  the  leading  features  in  his  admirable  character  and  remarkable 
administration.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  part  of  his  £une  that  he 
jdbmned  many  of  these  great  events.  He  did  not  enter  on  his  high 
station  with  a  magasdne  in  Us  mind,  full  of  magnificent  and  imposing 
measures  to  be  attempted. 

^'Though  a  young  man,  comparatively,  and  firom  the  enterprising 
west,  his  diaraeter  was  rather  wary  than  rash ;  rather  to  fi)now  than  to 
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devise;  nther  to  meet,  resolatelyy difficultieB  and  dengere  wImh  Ifaraefc 
on  him,  than  to  project  them,  or  to  indulge  in  novel  designe,  or  t0 
court  deeds  of  danger  and  blood.  Not  like  the  hero  who  sleepa  near 
him  at  the  Ilennitage,  bom  to  carry  conquests  among  hostile  savages, 
or  meet  on  our  shores  an  invading  foe,  and  drive  back  profiuien  of  oar 
soil ;  but,  rather,  a  civilian,  formed  to  husband  carefully  and  defend 
well  what  others  have  bravely  won.  Thus,  while  prandkunt,  he  found 
himself  in  a  most  eventful  age ;  but  it  seemed  made  so  by  others,  more 
than  himself.  He  added,  to  be  sure,  something  to  the  great  deeds 
and  stirring  incidents  of  the  era ;  but  this  was  rather  forced  on  him 
than  sou^t.  His  ambiticm  was  more  {or  the  calm  than  the  tempest^ 
and  his  reputation  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  successful  manner  in  whiek 
he  managed  the  vessel  of  state  in  the  various  perils  which  he  was 
compelled  to  &ce. 

'*  Thus,  for  a  moment,  as  to  Oregcm.  The  course  of  events  had  pro- 
duced a  crisis  abnost  unavoidable.  Her  limits  and  exclusive  occupatioB 
were,  therefore,  under  his  administration,  settled.  T)iou|^  long  before 
agitated, —  even  a  quarter  of  a  century, — yet  a  r^ular  government 
by  the  United  States  was,  under  him,  first  flung  beyond  the  Bod^ 
Mountams,  and  their  laws  and  institutions  first  carried  fiffmally  and 
fully  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacifia  Grant  that  all  was  not  obtained  by 
his  arrangement  which  the  sanguine  hoped;  grant,  as  was  the  convic- 
tion of  many,  that  our  rights  to  54*^  40"  were  clear ;  grant  tl|at  it  waSy 
on  several  accounts,  desirable  to  stretch  our  limits  to  their  utmost 
verge, — yet,  can  it  be  said  that  the  peace  of  the  country  with  a  great 
kindred  power,  and  the  e:^lnsive  possession  and  settlement  and  growth 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  d^rees  of  latitude,  and  under  the  reign  of  estab- 
lished laws  rather  than  the  rifle  or  the  tomahawk,  was  not  a  hij^ 
national  object,  desirable  to  be  accomplished  speedily,  though  at  the 
expense  of  some  territory?  All  must  admit  that,  on  a  subject  most 
sensitive,  further  painful  collisions  were  thus  obviatedi  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties of  many  years'  standing  dosed,  and  the  proqpect  of  future 
between  races  almost  firatemal  thrown  off^  and,  it  is  hoped,  for 
Next,  behokl  the  annexation  of  Texas,  finished  under  his  anspicei! 
Though,  it  is  conceded,  for  from  having  originated  with  bun,  yet  this 
measure  was,  during  his  administraUon,  carried  into  complete  eflfeet-* 
consolidated.  She  was  not  then  merely  preparing  to  come  into  the 
Union, — anxious  and  negotiating, —  but  was  actually  brou|^t  in^  aid 
her  representatives  mingled  with  ours  on  the  field  of  gknjy  and  hsr 
kme  star  united  in  our  political  galaxy  forever. 
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"  The  impertaaoe  of  this  meamure,  dras  perfiseted  under  Mr.  Balk's 
•dministnlkm,  can  oidy  be  aiqpreoiat^ 

to  the  rij^t  of  aelf-gOTermnent)  and  the  large  additicm  it  has  made 
to  oar  territory,  no  kes  than  to  our  aeenritieB  in  fiitare  difficuItieB,  and 
Ae  hostile  weapons,  both  in  peace  and  war,  it  has  wrenched  from  our 
opponents,  and  the  Tast  markets  for  onr  mann&ctores  it  has  opened, 
•nd  the  new  emfdojrments  presented  for  oor  navigation.  Saperadded 
to  all  this  has  been  the  aoqnisition  of  Cali&mia  and  New  Mexioo, 
laiger  in  territory  than  half  our  old  thirteen  States  combined.  This 
has  been  more  ezdnsifely  a  measure  of  his  administration.  Theie 
have  been  added  by  it  to  our  pnblio  dcmiain,  ahd  to  the  Unioii,  lands 
broad  enon^  to  sapport  a  nation,  rich  enon^  in  gold  for  half  a  world, 
harbors  capadons  enough  fi»r  wlide  navies,  and  almost  indispensable  ibr 
safely  and  supplies  to  the  greatest  whaling  marine  of  the  globe.  39ie 
diief  regret,  mingled  with  this,  may  be  the  inability,  as  yet,  to  agree 
on  any  but  a  military  government  over  this  great  acquisition;  andwhidi 
makes  a  strong  demand  oa  our  liberality  and  exertions,  as  it  already 
has  dime  on  our  sympathies,  to  establish  the  law  of  the  Union  over 
iriiat  has  been  purchased  by  means  of  the  money  and  blood  of  this  con- 
seorated  league  of  fraternal  States.  Such  remote  regions  are  likdy 
soon  to  become  alienated,  if  not  duly  protected  and  bound  to  us  by 
benefits  and  improvements  such  as  are  necessary  to  their  growth  in 
eommeroe  and  dose  attachment  to  the  Union,  even  though  requiring 
an  isthmus  railroad,  or  one  spanning  half  the  continent  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, and  which  are  so  much  stronger  ties  than  any  of  mere  paper  or 
parchment" 

Levi  Woodbury,  son  of  Hon.  Peter  Woodbury,  was  bom  at  Frances- 
town,  N.  H.,  Nov.  2,  1T89 ;  was  educated  in  New  Ipswich  Academy ; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1809;  studied  law  with  Hon. 
Samuel  Dana,  of  Boston,  and  at  the  Law  School,  in  Litohfield,  Conn., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  '^  It  is  gratifying  to  see  menk 
occasionally  call  to  mind  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  scenes  of 
early  life,"  said  Judge  Woodbury,  at  the  festival  of  the  sons  of  New 
Hampshire ;  ''and  it  is  creditable  to  them  to  turn  aside,  for  at  least  a 
few  hours,  from  the  anxieties  and  bustle  of  business,  the  mere  mammon 
of  the  world,  and  think  over  and  talk  over  the  &rm-house  and  fields 
of  childhood,  their  beloved  Argos,  the  village  school  and  village  church, 
the  plough  and  scythe,  of  growing  youth  or  manhood,  and  the  mother 
sister  and  brother,  who  cheered  you  at  dewy  eve,  on  your  return  from 
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duly  toiL  This  is  parifying.  Well,  too,  may  somerof  yoa  remembor 
tbe  gan  and  fishing-rod,  which,  while  furnishing  healthy  amusement, 
prepared  some  of  you,  by  the  mimic  war  of  the  chase,  to  help  to  con- 
qftBT  80  nobly  at  Palo  Alto,  and  under  the  walls  of  Mexico."  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  elected  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate,  m 
1816.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  New  Hamp- 
shire when  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  and  acquitted  himself 
with  great  dignity,  wisdom,  and  fearless  intrepidity.  He  married 
Eliaabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  Asa  Clapp,  of  Portland,  Me.,  June,  1819, 
when  he  settled  at  Portsmouth.  In  1823  Mr.  Woodbury  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  resumed 
the  profession  of  law.  In  1825  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  During  this 
session  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when 
Mr.  Woodbury  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  that  station ;  where, 
by  his  official  reports  and  his  speeches,  he  displayed  great  talent  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  commerce,  during  four  sessions ;  and, 
cm  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  declined  being  a  candidate  to  Con- 
gress. In  the  next  month  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native 
State ;  and,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  succeeding 
month,  he  was  invited  by  President  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  After  the  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Taney  to  the  department  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  transferred  to  that  sphere,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
1834.  He  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  political  measures  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  as  he  was  moreover  to  the  policy  of  his  successor,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  under  whose  auspices  he  served  to  the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion, when  he  was  again  elected  by  his  native  State  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  period  of  six  years,  from  March  4,  1841. 
He  resigned  in  1845,  on  being  appointed  by  President  Polk  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Justice  Story,  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  died  Sept  3, 1851.  The  opinion  may  be 
sa&ly  expressed,  that  no  member  of  the  cabinets  of  Jackson  and  Yan 
Boren  had  a  stronger  influence  in  seconding  the  bold  measures  of  these 
originators  of  great  experiments  than  the  shrewd  Levi  Woodbury. 
Judge  Woodbury  was  a  profound  civilian,  and  presided  over  the 
judiciary  with  general  wisdom  and  great  dignity.  He  delivered  a 
discourse  at  the  capitol  in  Washington,  before  the  American  Historical 
Society,  in  1837,  of  which  he  was  a  member.    In  remarking  on  iSb» 
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necessity  of  a  fiur  and  correct  history  of  oor  own  gOTemmeBti  ks 

ebserved  that  it  should  be  a  prominent  daty  of  this  Bociety  to  strip 

from  the  Btatae  of  truth  all  meretricions  and  fiJse  disguiseB.     Lst  it 

not  be  said  of  us,  when  inquirers  for  &cts,  as  AriatopbaDes  describes 

the  Athenians: 

«•  No  Btttttr  wlMt  the  olhnoe. 
Be 't  greftt  or  uiiaII, 
Tho  ory  is  tynnny — conspiraoj.*' 

But  when  we  enter  the  sacred  temple  of  history,  let  us  put  off  the  par- 
tisan of  the  day,  whether  in  religion  or  politics,  as  well  as  discard  car 
ikyorite  theories  of  philosophy  and  political  economy,  and  seek  fiuth- 
fully  to  do  justice  to  the  most  calumniated.  We  should  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  &cts  and  nature  alone,  and  invoke  every  just  and  honorable  fed- 
ing,  to  aid  us  in  judgment  on  the  long  array  of  the  past 

Judge  Woodbury  possessed  great  intrepidity  of  character.  When 
the  counsel  in  the  case  of  Sims,  the  fugitive  slave,  had  inyei^ied 
against  his  decision,  that  a  icnt  of  habeas  corpus  should  not  be  allowed, 
as  being  contrary  to* the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Judge  Woodboiy 
promptly  replied,  '^Massachusetts  is  yet  a  part  of  the  Union,  thank 
God !  He  wished  the  gentleman  to  understand  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  the  laws  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  action  or  passions  of  fimatics,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
long  before  —  whatever  Massachusetts  was  —  she  ceased  to  be  a  State 
in  the  Union.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  the  laws  fiuthfuUy  executed ; 
and  he  would  see  them  executed,  or  perish  in  the  attempt" 
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JULY  4, 1850.    FOR  THB  CITT  AUTHORITIEB. 

Was  bom  at  Gloucester,  March  8,  1819,  and  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Mathew  Whipple,  a  gentleman  of  strong  sense  and  fine  social  powers, 
who  died  when  the  subject  of  this  article  was  in  infimcy, —  in  whose 
ancestry  we  trace  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
mother  was  Lydia  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner,  in  Maine, —  a  fiunily  emi- 
nent for  mental  power.  His  grandfather  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who  sacrificed  his  fortune  in  the  cause.    The  ready,  flash- 
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lag,  poiDted  witi  aflerwarcb  so  agreeably  d6vel(^)ed  in  the  prodnctaodB 
of  Bdwin,  partially  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  influence  of  the  maternal  ode 
cf  tbe  fiunily ;  and  was  diTested  of  tbe  env^momed  sarcasm  so  peooliw 
to  the  Qardmer  fiunily,  by  the  chastening,  mild  blandness  of  his  pater* 
nal  kindred.  The  scion  of  a  stock  &om  which  sprang  John  Choker, 
of  Boston,  the  eminent  barrister,  having  a  highly  coltiyated  mind,  most 
inevitably  be  inspired  with  similar  rays  of  intellect  Our  readers  may 
find  an  account  of  him,  as  the  orator  for  July  4,  1T85.  His  mother 
was  devotedly  attached  to  her  children,  and  her  plastic  influence  largely 
contributed  to  the  shaping  their  character.  The  &mily  removed  to 
Salem  when  Edwin  was  but  four  years  of  age,  where  he  was  educated 
at  the  public  schools,  more  especially  at  the  English  High  School,  under 
Master  William  H.  Brooks,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
ripest  scholars,  and  pursued  his  studies  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  during  which  period  he  acquired  a  fi>ndness  for  history  and  polite 
literature,  by  a  fiee  access  to  the  Salem  Athenseum.  On  leaving 
school,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  General  Interest,  in  that  city. 
He  commenced  his  first  literary  contributions' for  a  newspaper  in 
Salem,  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  which  he  pursued  hg 
some  years.  On  leaving  Salem,  he  was  employed  by  Dana,  Fenno 
&  Henshaw,  brokers,  on  State-street,  Boston ;  and,  shortly  after  the 
erection  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  in  that  street,  he  was  ^pointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  news-room,  and  previous  to  that  period 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  wae 
soon  a  leader  in  debate  and  composition.  It  was  in  this  model  institu- 
tion that  young  Whipple  contracted  a  personal  firiendship  for  HeldSi 
an  honored  native  poet  of  the  Granite  State,  who  made  the  following 
happy  allusion  to  its  members,  and  his  literary  companion,  in  an  anni- 
versary  poem  for  the  Assodation,  previous  to  entering  the  fields  of 
matrimony: 

**  Whftt  thoui^  gravd  Mbsn  ttOl  my  frieodi  I  mMt, 
Whoae  nonery  floon  are  worn  with  little  fett ; 
Wb*t  tlioogh,  oompanion  of  my  fbrmor  jean, 
Thj  fltoe  at  market  ereary  mom  appears. 
While  I,  fltm  igmmnt  aa  the  greenest  haisB, 
What  goods  domestie  go  the  greatest  wajs, 
Chrope  bHndly  homeward  to  my  noontide  meal. 
Unknowing  what  my  damask  may  rereal ; — 
Heart  leaps  to  heart,  and  warmer  grasps  the  hand. 
When  antamn*s  bo^  re&nites  oar  band ! " 
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LwidentBl  to  the  Memntile  lifaniy,  dme  was  a  dub  knowm  ai 
^'The  Attic  Nights,"  which  had  its  meetiDgB  efery  Saturdaj  nig^  ia 
an  attic  xoom  in  an  antique  kxddng  edifice,  boik  of  unhewn  gpnaaifti^ 
and  known  as  ^'  Tndor's  Building,"  occupied  bj  one  <^  them.     The 
nnmbor  <^  its  members  was  at  no  time  to  exceed  six.    Each  memlMr 
had  a  dab  name,  and  was  obliged  to  take  his  torn  at  the  <Aair,  and  m 
*^  presidential  term  "  lasted  longer  than  a  single  night     The  "  Attk 
Nights"  were  conducted  mosdy  after  the  manner  of  the  Nootai 
Ambroeiana,  or  Ambrosial  Ni^^ts,  of  old  Ohiistophar  North,  as  pttb> 
lished  in  Blackwood's  Magasine.    The  conferaations  at  the  dub  iten 
devoted  to  literary  subjects ;  and  it  was  the  understanding  that  aoaoMfli* 
bar  should  attend,  unin&rmed  of  the  present  state  of  literaton,  or 
unprepared  to  sustain  opinkms  on  literary  subjects.    Eadi  member 
was  to  take  his  turn  as  tfie  aoribe  of  the  meeting,  as  was  Fmfeasnr 
Wilson  of  the  dub  in  Sdizibur  j^  in  order  to  read  a  report  <^  the  oon- 
venation  at  the  next  meeting.    Here  Whif^ple  was  in  Us  dement.    It 
was  profitable  to  hear  his  opinions  and  illustrations  of  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, Jdmaon  and  Parr,  GiflRnd  and  JeflBrey,  Wordsworth  and  ByioB, 
and  other  poets,  essayists,  and  hktorians.    The  works  of  all  the  dram- 
atists, fi:t>m  Kit  Marlowe  and  rare  Ben  Jonson  down  to  the  days  of 
Sheridan,  were  perfectly  fiuniliar  to  him.    It  was  in  this  dub  that  he 
became  inspired  with  the  thirst  fi)r  essay-writing,  and  his  naturally  intu- 
itive wit,  good  humor  and  kindness  of  heart,  rendered  him  a  deli^tfid 
companion ;   but  he  is  extremely  modest,  and  rather  cautioua  in  the 
presence  of  professed  scholars.    He  was  first  more  especially  intro- 
duced to  public  notice  by  the  delivery  of  a  poem  before  the  Mercantile, 
Sept  29,  1840,  which  was  full  of  playful  humor,  cutting  up  and  using 
up,  amid  satirical  hits,  with  the  skill  of  a  master  hand,  the  numerous 
fimciful  theories  and  abstractions  that  are  emptying  the  pockets  and 
turning  the  brains  of  the  multitude, — delighting  his  auditors,  and  draw- 
ing forth  continued  peals  of  rapturous  applause. 

Early  in  1843  Mr.  Whipple  was  introduced  to  a  more  substantial 
attention,  by  an  article  of  his  production,  inserted  in  the  Boston  Mis- 
cellany, in  which  he  accurately  analysed  the  powers  of  Macaulay,  the 
essayist  and  historian,  who  was  so  much  gratified  by  its  nature  that  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Whipple  a  letter  expressive  of  high  regard.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  he  excited  great  public  interest  by  his  lecture,  in 
presence  of  the  same  institution,  on  the  Lives  of  Authors,  when  a  jour- 
nalist said  of  it,  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  merchant's  derk,  pes- 
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only  a  pubHe  school  instrnctieB,  bat  with  a  mind  capable  of 
graat  things,  when  brouj^t  to  bear  upon  the  worid  of  letters.  For 
flsivml  years  sinoe,  he  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  North  American 
Beriew,  Christiaa  Examiner,  and  other  pmodicals,  most  of  whidi 
appear  in  his  volumes  of  Lectures  and  Essays.  He  has  delirered  leo- 
tares  of  striking  merit  for  the  literaiy  societies  of  Brown,  Dartmouth, 
and  Amherst  When  his  admirable  volume  of  lectures  was  published, 
ao  ardent  was  the  attachment  of  the  Mercantile  Association  to  this  most 
talented  member  of  their  body,  that  nearly  the  whole  edition  was  spon- 
taneously purchased  by  themselves,  without  any  preconcerted  action. 
To  relate  an  agreeable  instance :  On  the  day  of  its  publication,  nine 
of  the  members,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  not  stating  thehr  object 
to  each  other,  procured  at  Ticknor's  several  sets  each.  The  puUic 
being  thus  supplanted,  a  new  edition  was  forthwith  issued.  It  is  ster- 
eotyped, and  classed  among  standard  American  authors.  He  has  an- 
gular ability  in  tracing  out  and  expressing  those  hidden  connections  of 
things,  and  those  slight,  ethereal  and  fugitive  notions,  which  float  as 
mere  glimpses  or  visions  in  most  men's  minds.  His  keen,  delicate, 
agile,  genial,  jubilant  mind,  plays  around  and  through  his  subject, 
threading  its  way  along  every  vein  of  gold,  like  electricity.  It  is  a 
peculiar  merit  of  his  lectures,  that  they  are  nearly  all  upon  subjects 
which,  though  of  great  importance,  are  so  evanescent  in  their  nature 
that  they  are  generally  advanced  by  writers  in  the  most  indifferent  man- 
ner. The  remark  of  Whipple  regarding  Richard  H.  Dana  the  elder,  in 
a  review  of  his  works  in  the  Examiner,  may,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  be 
applied  to  himsdf,  that  they  carry  with  them  the  evidence  of  being  the 
products  of  his  own  thinking  and  living,  and  are  full  of  those  magical 
signs  which  indicate  patient  meditation,  and  a  nature  rooted  in  the 
realities  of  things.  We  advise  Mr.  Whipple  ever  to  write  in  a  smootfi 
transparency  of  style,  divested  of  the  affected  quaintness  of  either  Car- 
lyle  or  Emerson,  imitating  no  author. 

^'  If  any  visiter  go  to  Boston,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  the 
Exchange  News-room,"  says  Giles,  the  fiunous  essayist, ''  let  him  look 
into  a  small  office,  on  the  left  hand,  as  he  enters,  and  he  will  observe 
a  head  scarcely  appearing  above  the  door,  bent  down  in  study  or  com* 
position.  That  head  belongs  to  Edwin  Percy  Whipple, —  a  head  that 
has  not  many  equals  in  the  dty  where  it  thinks,  or  many  superion 
in  the  nation.  Even  physically  it  is  of  imposing  magnitude, —  of  a 
massive  force  and  breadth  of  brow,  which  mij^t  rest  on  the  shouUen 
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of  a  Leibmti,  or  a  Lather.    I^urge  aod  of  deep  eaqpaoBioa  is  tbe 
pacioiudoiiie  oyer  a  capaokniB  heart;  and  filled  as  it  is  with  Biwwiilatmi 
cf  DoUe  thought,  with  yisioDs  and  ookningi  of  beaoly,  it  is  eniUad 
and  warmed  with  iiM»t  maidy  and  generoiis  affectioDS.     Araromaais 
Mr.  Whipple,  in  a  rare  positioiL    There  he  aits  in  Aat  oflke,  am^ 
rounded  by  all  the  hard,  worldly  passkms  tint  jofumalisnl  can  pot 
into  type,  or  that  traffic  can  pat  into  man,  mosing  on  high  themes,  and 
deciding  great  questions,  in  the  regions  of  pare  thought,  or  in  ths 
realms  of  many-hued  imagination;  calling  spirits  bom  the  "vasty  deep 
of  intellect  or  &ncy;  settling  what  plaoe  they  are  to  hold  in  the  iuii> 
verse,  and  how  they  will  stand  related  to  dnxation,  to  immortality,  er 
to  oblivion.    Bat,  withal,  there  is  no  dreaminess  in  oar  mnser,  and  no 
aftctation  of  absence  or  abstraction.    Ever  aUve  to  firiendship,  to  cour- 
tesy, to  daty,  he  can  lay  aside  his  ideas  as  he  does  his  pen,  to  wekone 
a  Inrother,  to  discuss  pditics,  or  to  talk  about  the  weather.     CSonsidflr- 
ing  that  his  brain  may  have  been  kindled  up  with  the  splendid  conoep- 
tions  of  Shelley,  with  a  hght  almost  as  splendid  as  Shelley's  own ;  or 
that  his  heart  may  have  been  panting  with  feelings  anmsed  by  die 
intense  psges  of  Byron,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  of  more  thorosgb 
self-command,  more  complete  mastery  of  manner  and  of  mind.     Look- 
ing at  Mr.  Whipple  thus,  in  the  midst  of  new^iapers  and  merchanti^ 
and  understanding  in  what  things  his  Ikoulties  are  generaUy  engaged, 
we  have  no  idea  of  a  more  remarkable  union  of  the  ideal  and  the 
actual." 

While  the  cognomen  of  Young  England  has  been  conceded  to  a  mere 
clique  of  literati  in  the  great  metropolis,  yet,  in  a  broader  and  more 
generous  view,  we  readily  recognize  the  embodiment  of  Young  Boston 
in  the  more  than  a  thousand  warm  hearts  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association, —  an  institution  which,  with  its  weekly,  literary  exercises, 
its  lectures,  its  extensive  library,  and  its  cabinet  of  curiosities,  lays  a 
firm  hold  on  commercial  and  intellectual  progress;  and  is  the  glory  of 
our  city.  Young  Boston  is  a  nursery  of  genius  and  rare  common 
sense,  rivalled  only  by  our  schools  of  learning;  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  our  princely  citizens  will  endow  it  with  an  hundred  thousand  ' 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  would  greatly  advance  its  noble  objects. 
We  admire  its  programme,  with  its  executive,  directors,  trustees,  com- 
mittee on  lectures  and  librarians,  backed  up  by  committees  on  expendi- 
tures, the  library,  purchase  of  books,  newspi^rs  and  pamphlets,  on 
coins  and  curiosities,  literary  exercises,  such  as  declamation,  debate^ 
and  compssition. 
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We  will  further  digress,  to  introdaoe  an  effective  allmilon  of 
Koyes  Haskell,  whose  nntuing  effnrts  for  this  institation  have  mamly 
established  its  permanent  basis.  In  his  address  for  the  association,  at 
tiie  dedication  of  their  new  rooms,  Jan.  8,  1848,  Mr.  Haskell  remarks 
of  the  weekly  literary  exercises :  '^  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  we 
ooold  better  afiford  to  stop  oar  pablic  lectures,  to  sink  our  fund, —  yes, 
even  to  vacate  these  new  and  beautiful  rooms,  and  to  ask  the  Legisla- 
ture to  take  back  their  parchment  charter,  with  its  honored  autographs, 
—  than  to  give  up  these  frequent  gatherings,  where  mind  meets  mind, 
truth  and  error  grapple,  where  character  is  developed,  and  talents  find 
the  standard  of  tfieir  influence." 

Success  to  Young  Boston,  which,  having  fiishioned  and  given  consist- 
ence to  the  mind  of  our  young  American  Macaulay,  were  honored 
enough,  without  regard  to  the  resistless  influence  most  manifestly 
developing  talent  and  mental  vigor,  by  its  order  of  operation !  Success 
to  Young  Boston !  May  you  ever  be  ambitious  for  eminent  elevation  to 
the  post  of  honor  in  any  useful  pursuit  of  life,  as  have  your  Whipple 
and  Fields,  who,  though  never  having  roved  in  the  groves  of  Harvard, 
are  honorary  members  of  its  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society ;  and  may  those 
of  you  who  aspire  to  the  poet  of  honor  in  commercial  life  be  coun- 
selled by  the  admired  Fields,  who  says,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 

" Does  oar  pttthwsy  e'er  ooodiiet  to  Cmw? 
The  menshuit't  honor  is  hit  tpotkas  nmnia ; 
Not  oiroomaoribed,  Jost  narrowed  to  the  rank 
That  pasBes  current  only  at  the  bank,  — 
Bat,  stamped  with  seal,  howe*er  the  winds  may  Mow, 
Large  as  the  sanlight,  and  unstained  as  snow; 
Do  good  by  stealth,  be  jost,  ha?e  fldth  in  man ; 
The  rest  to  liea?en,  God  always  in  the  Tan ;  — 
Though  silent  deeds  may  And  no  tongue  to  bless 
ThrDugh  the  loud  trompet  of  the  poblie  prsss. 
Time-honored  dtj !  be  it  ours  to  stand 
For  thy  broad  portals,  armed  with  traffic's  wand ; 
To  keep  undimmed  and  dear  thy  deathless  name. 
Thai  beams  unclouded  on  the  rolls  of  ikme ; 
And  ftster  honor  till  the  world  shaU  say. 
Trade  hath  no  worthier  home  than  joa  bri^  bay.'* 

With  the  ready  hand  of  an  analyst,  Mr.  Whipple,  in  his  effective 
oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  boldly  exhihita  the  striking  oontraat 
in  the  characters  of  George  the  Third  and  Geofga  Washington.  The 
three  royal  Georges  of  Old  Eoglaiid,  I7  an  iaiolennt  oppresttw 
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New  £iiglaii^  deeoendantB,  unooiifloioiiflly  origuMited  the  BeYohfioD, 
whidi,  through  the  wisdom  and  aagiuatyof  our  WaahingUm,  mtJiliihri' 
an  independent  republic,  and  insiored  with  the  apirit  of  oEtiI  Kbartj 
every  naticm  on  (he  &oe  of  the  whole  eartL 


CHARLES  THEODORE  RUSSELL. 

JULT  4,  1861.    FOR  XHE  0IT7  AUTHOBHEBSB. 

Ghables  Theodore  Russell  was  bom  at  Princeton,  Maaa.,  Ncfr. 
20, 1815 ;  fitted  for  coD^  in  part  at  anacademy,  and  in  part  with  tlie 
clergyman  of  his  nadve  town.  He  entered  Hartard  College  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1888,  and  graduated  in  1887,  on  whidi  oocaaion  he  gate 
ihe  salutatory  oration  in  Latin ;  and,  in  1840,  he  delivered  the  vil* 
edictory  address,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arta.  Mr. 
Russell  studied  law  for  a  period  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Lav 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Su£R>Ik  ini  September,  1889; 
and,  in  the  succeeding  month,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Boa- 
ton.  He  married,  on  June  1,  1840,  Wbb  Sarah  R,  dangfater  of 
Joseph  Ballister,  of  Dorchester.  In  1848  Ifr.  Russell  wm  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  two  yeara  a  membor, 
when  he  declined  a  reelection.  Li  1849  he  was  again  elected  to  die 
House,  and  in  the  year  succeeding  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
of  which  he  is  now  a  member.  Mr.  Russell  is  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Princeton,  fiom  its  first  settlement ;  a  valuable  production, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1888. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  the  peroration  to  the  patriotic  performance  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  remarks :  "  We  hear  much,  in  these  days,  of  'a 
higher  law.'  I  recognize  its  existence,  and  npverently  bow  before 
its  manifestations.  I  present  our  Union  as  a  striking  monument  of 
its  moulding  and  guiding  Omnipotence.  I  have  desired  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  magnificent  structure,  by  exhibiting  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  Divine  Builder.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  '  hi^ier 
law/  by  a  series  of  concurring  events,  reaching  back  throng  cen- 
turies, has  elaborated  and  evolved  this  succ(N»ful  experiment  of 
human  liberty.  Thus  originated,  I  claim  tor  it  the  holiest  sanetiena 
of  this  law.  I  demand  for  it  the  support  of  its  solemn  obligations. 
The  union  of  theae  Statea  baa  been  aecompliriied  by  the  eoatribv* 
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tiona  of  nations  and  oentorieB,  for  no  transient  or  insignificant  pur- 
pose. In  its  sablime  and  ultimate  end,  it  has  a  mission  to  humanity. 
In  the  language  of  Washington,  '  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  goyemment, 
9xe  justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhi^  as  finally,  staked  on  the 
experiment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people.'  Thus, 
as  Madison  has  truly  said,  are  we  '  responsible  for  the  greatest  trust 
ever  confided  to  a  political  society.'  Ours  is  not  the  duty  of  forming, 
but  preserving.  The  fiE^thers  were  &ithful  to  every  exigency  by  which 
God  created  it  We  are  responsible  for  a  like  fiuthfiilness  to  every 
exigency  by  which  he  would  preserve  and  perpetuate  it  To  such 
fidelity  the  past  urges,  the  future  calls,  and  the  highest  law  commands 
us.  Evils  and  defects  within  our  Union  we  may  well  and  earnestly 
aeek  to  remove,  by  the  development  and  operation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rests.  But,  whosoever  lays  his  hand  upon  the  &bric 
itself,  or  seeks,  by  whatever  means,  or  under  whatever  pretence,  or 
from  whatever  source,  to  undermine  its  foundations,  is  treacherous  to 
humanity,  false  to  liberty,  and,  more  than  all,  culpable  to  God. 

^<  This  is  the  inference  of  du^.  To  its  performance  hope,  by  its 
smile,  encourages  us.  All  efibrts  fi>r  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  will 
be  as  disastrously  unsuccessful  as  they  are  singularly  criminal  Nevcar, 
in  its  existence,  has  it  been  more  earnestly  and  truly  performing  its 
appropriate  work  than  now.  A  people  in  the  aggregate  happy  and 
blessed  as  the  sun  shines  upon  repose  in  its  protection.  Every  rolling 
tide  brings  to  its  shores  multitudes  seeking  its  shelter.  Each  receding 
wave  carries  back  to  the  people  they  have  left  its  liberalizing  influ- 
ence. Rising  midway  of  the  continent^  and  reaching  to  either  ocean, 
it  throws  over  both  its  radiant  and  cheering  light  Intently  the  strug- 
gling nations  contemplate  its  no  longer  doubtful  experiment  Moral 
and  reb'gious  truth  are  penetrating  every  part  of  its  vast  domain,  and 
planting,  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  first  settlers,  the  church,  the 
school,  and  the  college.  Its  Christian  missionaries  have  girdled  the 
globe  with  their  statioiis;  and,  in  all  of  them,  heroic  men  and  women, 
under  its  protection,  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  silently  diffusing 
the  principles  of  American  liberty.  Already  a  nation  in  the  fiir  off* 
islands  of  the  Pacific  has  been  redeemed  by  them  from  barbarism, 
assumed  its  place  amongthe  powers  of  the  earth,  and  the  very  last  mails 
tell  us  is  at  this  moment  seeking  admission  to  our  republic. 

<<  Thus  meeting  its  grand  poiposeSi  it  wiU  not  &1L    Man  alone  has 
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not  reared  it,  the  tabemade  of  freedom ;  aodmaa  alone  cannot  pm- 
thfcte  it,  or  gently  beam  by  beam  take  it  down.  Heaven  directed  inito 
fbnnalioQ  and  growth;  while  true  to  ita  mffUj  it  will  be  heafoi- 
protected  in  its  progress  and  matoiity.  The  stars  of  Ood  will  shine 
down  kindly  upon  it,  and  angels,  (m  the  beats  of  their  silTeiy  wii^ 
will  linger  and  hover  above  it  To-day  it  is  as  firmly  seated  as  em 
in  the  i^ections  of  its  citizens.  Qnaided  by  its  hardly  seen  power, 
reposing  in  its  prosperily,  not  sto{q[ung  to  oontemphte  the  cfaaiacter  of 
its  origin,  or  to  realiie  its  transcendent  purpose,  men,  fiir  a  moment^ 
may  cast  its  valoe,  speculate  on  its  duration,  and  even  threaten  its  dis- 
scdation.  In  the  administration  of  its  affidrs,  conflictB  of  opinion  wiD 
exist,  sectional  interests  will  become  excited,  and  sometimee  hottile. 
The  views  of  ardent  m^  will  be  maintained  with  the  ardor  in  whiflh 
they  are  held.  A  clear  and  fiiir  field  of  combat  will  be  left  to  error 
and  truth.  The  hirgest  freedom  of  discussion  will  be  scmpnloiid^ 
preserved.  In  the  ccmsequent  exdtement,  there  may  scmietimes  aeeai 
to  be  danger  to  the  Union  itself  But,  in  the  hour  <£  peril,  e3q)erienoe 
shows,  and  ever  will  show,  that  a  whole  people  will  rally  to  its  soppor^ 
and  sink  its  foes  beneath  aweight  of  odium  a  lifis-time  cannot  alleWala 
The  rain  may  descend,  the  floods  oome,  and  the  winds  blow  aad  beal 
uponit, —  it  will  not  fidl,  fi)r  it  is  founded  upon  a  rode  It  reatB  npoa 
guarantees  stronger  even  than  hiws  and  compromisea.  IW  it  oar 
interests  combine  in  overwhelming  potency ;  around  it  duster  tiie 
glorious  associations  of  our  history;  in  it  the  hopes  of  humanity 
involved;  to  it  our  hearts  ding  with  undying  love;  for  it  religion,  lilh 
erty  and  conscience,  plead ;  and,  beyond  all,  upon  it,  in  its  riper  yeaii 
as  in  its  infancy,  the  protection  of  God  rests,  a  sheltering  cl<md  for  its 
fiercer  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  in  its  darker  night" 


<c 


One  gTMt  elinM, 
Whoae  ilffmrna  offiipring  bj  diTiding  ooeta 
Are  kept  apftrt,  and  naned  in  the  deYotkm 
Of  Freedom,  whioh  their  others  fimght  Ibr,  uid 
Bequeathed,  a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  from  eaoh  other  land, 
Whoee  sons  mnet  bow  then,  at  a  monarch's  moliMi» 
As  if  his  senselees  8c^»tre  were  a  wand 
Fall  of  the  magic  of  exploded  sdenoe,  — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  ftill  and  Dree  deSance, 
Tet  rears  her  ocist,  nnocmmted  and  iabltiiis» 
Above  the  te  Atlaatie.**  Btbov. 


THE  PATBOL  AND  CONDUCT 

OF  TBS  mmm  soldiers  in  boston,  1775-6. 


M  tbe  Order  of  the  PaAtoI  of  the  British  Troops  in  Boston  afibids  a  ooooeplioB 
of  the  condition  of  a  besieged  citj  when  garrisoned  bj  a  standing  amj,  we  hen 
present  it,  and  quote  the  whde  reoord  as  it  stands  in  Waller's  Orderlj  Book,  1775^ 
30th  Dec. 

Head-quarters,  Boston.    Pbrole,  QoiUbid ;  C.  Sign,  Kingston.    Genl  olBoer  fer 

to-morrow.  Grant.    Field  officer  lor  lines,  Mi^  SiH.    Day,  Major  Mitohell. 
Major  Brigade,  Brown. 
A^'t  Qr.  llr.  and  Surgeon  10th  Regiment. 


Tbe  Districts  are  as  foUows,  iqipointed  to  each  Corps.  The  eommanding 
win  accordingly  inspect  them,  taking  care  to  prerent  all  irregularities,  pat  a  stop 
to  Dram  Shops,  and  to  make  a  return  of  all  persons*  names  that  have  licenses  ta 
sell  spirituous  liquors,  mentioning  by  whom  signed.  The  officefs  of  the  Piquet 
will  leai^e  directions  finm  their  respective  oommanding  offieers,  fbr  Tisiting  and 
patroUbg  within  the  extent  of  their  district,  taking  two  men  with  them  from  the 
regimental  guard  to  attend  them. 

Tbe  SqUBsw'  Wifes  are  not  to  kdge  out  of  their  reepeetive  Distriirts.  The 
Patroles  of  tba  16th  Rog*t  to  visit  the  right  hand  of  Orange  dtroet,  froo  the  new 
wofte  t»  tbe  NhII;  those  of  the  22d  Reg't  from  Allen's  Warf,  near  Lie«t.  Ool. 
CBn4>bdni»qiiarterB,  on  the  left  side  of  Oiange  Street,  to  tbe  Neek,  and  all  the 
lanes  leadii^  to  ye  Water;  thoseof  tbe  63d  Reg.  are  to  visit  from  where  the  flay- 
market  stood,  up  Pleasant  Street,  and  aU  lying  between  this  and  Hbllis  Street ; 
those  of  the  35th  Reg.,  all  that  part  of  the  town  that  Uys  between  Hollis  Street 
and  Frog  Lane,  including  the  quarters  where  Lt.  Col.  Carr  lives ;  those  of  tlie 
40th  Reg.  are  to  visit  Newbury  Street,  FVog  Lane  and  Water  Lane,  and  all  the 
Alleys  laying  between  these  streets  and  the  Common.  The  Grenadiers  tre  tt» 
visit  all  the  lanes  Uying  between  Water  Streel  and  Bromfiekl*s  Lane,  and  nm- 
ning  between  these  and  tbe  Common  -^  also  Common  Street ;  those  of  the  49tk 
to  visit  Beacon  Street,  School  Street,  part  of  Comhill,  Queen  Street,  and  Tramont 
Street;  those  of  the  45th  to  visit  Cambridge  Street,  from  Shardon*s  Lane,  Soiitfa*% 
wark  Court,  Hanover  Street  to  the  Mill  Bridge,  and  all  the  Lanes  from  that  street 
to  the  Mill  P6nd,  north  of  Goal  Lane— also  Wing's  Laos  and  Union  Street ;  thoas 
of  the  17th  tQ  visit  Goal  Lane,  Sndbory  Street,  Tramond  Street  as  &r  as  Bail 
Peircy's,and  all  tho  lanes  between  Qsmbridge  Street  and  tbe  Mill  Pbnd  as  fhras 
Shardon's  Lane ;  those  of  Ike  4th  to  visit  Qsmbridge  Street  from  Shardon's  Lms 
to  the  westward,  with  iM  the  IsMa  Isadtng  fttna  thmiee  to  Bsaoon  Hill— alM 
Stanited  Stmt;  thM  if  thi  ikmmlkm  i|a«»iii  hi  West 
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Honw,  to  Tisii  CSiamber  Siieet,  I^  Straei,  Gneo  Lane,  and  all  tiie 
iMding  from  tiienoe  to  the  Mm  Pbnd;  tiiooe  of  tiie  47tii  to  Tint  their  ova 
qnartefs ;  those  of  the  eiz  eompaiiies  of  U^t  Infiintiy  to  tuH  Lewcieit  Staeet 
and  aU  the  lanea  in  the  neighbonriiood  oTBMrtoii'k  Point;  tlioae  oftiieiM 
•-  to  yint  Bade  Street  aa  fiur  as  Prinoe't  Street,  Middle  Street  fiom  tiiai  to  the 

^  Middk  Bridge— likewise  Ann  Street  and  SUi  Stnetaa  fa  to  tiwnartiiwHd 

aa  San  Ooort,  with  all  the  Unes  from  Back  Street  to  Middle  Street,  fi«n  Midle 
Street  to  Fcfo  Street  and  Ann  Street,  and  from  theae  to  the  Wftter ;  lat  Britah 
Marinea  to  nut  IVinoe's  Street,  from  the  corner  of  Baok  Street  to  Ohaflei- 
town  Ftrrj —  likewise  Middle  Street  to  Winnisimot  Feirj,  and  aB  the  atraeti 
and  lanes  lying  between  them ;  2d  British  Marines  to  irisit  Fish  Street,  Ship  Street 
and  Ljnn  Street,  to  Charlestown  Feny,  with  all  the  lanea  from  these  to  the 
Water — abo  all  tiie  Streets  and  Lanes  between  Son  Ooort  and  Winnivmot 
Feny,  leading  from  Fish  Street  and  Ship  Street  to  Middle  Street ;  thoee  of  fStm 
44th  to  visit  King's  Street,  part  of  Oomhill,ftom  the  Town  Honae  to  Bfilk  Staeet 
as  frr  as  Oliver's  Dock,  with  all  the  streets  and  lanes  between  that  and  d^ 
Street —  abo  that  part  of  Oomhill  from  the  Town  House  to  the  Theatre,  and  sll 
the  Lanes  between  that  and  King  Street ;  those  of  the  38th  Reg.  to  viait  fioa 
their  BarrMks  to  Oliver's  Dock,  Fort  HOI  Lane,  part  of  Bfilk  Street,  tiie  Bope 
Walk,  Green's  Lane,  all  the  cross  Lanea  within  that  District ;  theae  of  tibe  28d 
Reg.  to  visit  Oow  Lane,  Long  Lane,  part  of  lifilk  Street,  Bishq>*8  AUej,  and  As 
Lanes  from  thence  to  Mariboro  Street,  and  part  of  Sommer  Street,  with  the  lanes 
from  Oow  Lane  to  tiie  Water;  those  of  the  65th  Reg.  to  visit  part  of  Samm« 
Street,  Fknuider  Lane,  part  of  Belcher's  Lane  and  Sooth  Street  to  Windmill 
Point,  with  all  the  Lanea  and  Whazfr  within  that  District ;  thoseof  the  5th  Reg- 
iment to  visit  part  of  South  Street,  part  of  Summer  Street,  BKnd  Lane,  Short 
Street,  and  all  the  Lhms  leading  to  the  Water,  between  Short  8tK(aet  and  Sooth 
Street ;  those  of  the  52d  to  visit  Achmouty's  Lane  from  Short. Street  to  Liberty 
Tree,  and  all  the  lanes  leading  to  the  Water ;  those  of  the  light  Lifiuetry  ta 
visit  part  of  Orange  Street  from  Allen's  Wharf,  with  the  Lanea  leading  ftma 
thence  to  the  Water — also  Newbory  Street,  Summer  Street  as  fiur  aa  the  New 
South  Meeting-house,  Blind  Lane,  and  Pond  St. 

The  paymasters  of  Regiments  to  ^ve  to  Captain  McKenzie  a  List  of  their 
respective  Drafts  received  from  the  18  and  59  Regiments,  that  an  order  maj  be 
given  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  payment  of  their  Bounty  Money.  Tba 
quarter  master  of  Corps  to  call  on  the  Dep.  Q.  Master  Qen.,  where  thej  wiO 
receive  an  order  for  100  pairs  of  Croopers  for  their  respective  corps,  for  whieh 
they  will  give  receipts  and  be  answerable.    Then  follows  Detail  for  Ghiard,  etc 

Notwithstanding  the  regulan  were  strictly  forbidden  to  destroy  housee,  fences 
or  trees,  during  the  siege,  they  demolished  the  steeple  of  Rev.  Dr.  Howard's 
Church,  suspecting  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  signal  staff;  converted  the  edifice 
into  a  barrack,  demdishing  the  pews ;  the  Old  South  was  used  as  a  riding-echool ; 
Dr.  Stillman's  Chureh  was  converted  into  a  hospital ;  the  Old  North  vraa  demol- 
ished  for  fuel,  **  although  there  were  then  large  quantities  of  coal  and  wood  in 
the  town,"  and  Brattle-street  Churdi  was  used  as  a  bartad:.  The  regulan  eooi- 
■aneed  deatrojing  the  ^noea  avomid  Hnoook'i  manaion ;  bntGags  pwvmtsd  It, 
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on  the  complaint  of  the  aelectmen.  But  their  direst  ▼engeanoe  was  ag»iiist  Lit^ 
erty  l^ee,  when  one  of  the  regolars,  in  attemptii^  to  dismantle  its  branches,  IbH 
on  the  pavements,  and  was  instantly  killed.  Dr.  Pemberton  relates  that  the, 
enterprise  of  destroying  Liberty  IVee  was  under  the  direction  of  Job  Williamf, 
a  tory  refugee  from  the  country. 

Gov.  Qage,  who  vrns  friendly  to  Howard,'  relatos :  ''  I  distinctly  remember  a 
little  circumstance  which  will  evidence  his  manner.  He  and  I  were  waUdng, 
and  stopped  to  watch  some  young  men  screwing  hay  for  the  troops  in  Boston* 
We  saw  they  were  about  putting  some  stones  into  the  bundles  to  increase  thds 
weight  It  vras  rather  a  merry  than  a  serious  fraud,  for  they  were  not  to  be  be»> 
efited.  His  mild  queries  soon  led  them  to  question  the  right  and  abandon  tiia 
design,  and  I  doubt  irfietiMr  it  was  evir  done  in  that  nei^borfaood  afterward.^ 
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Head-quartan,  Boston,  17th  Nov.,  1775. 
Many  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  American  subjects,  residing  in  Boston,  with  their 
adherents,  having  oflbred  tiieir  service  for  the  defence  of  the  plaoe,  the  Oom- 
mander  in  Chief  has  ordered  them  to  be  armed  and  formed  into  three  companies, 
under  the  command  of  the  Hon.  Brig.  Gen.  Buggies,  to  be  caUed  the  Lo(yd 
American  Associators.  They  will  be  distinguished  by  a  white  sash  around  the 
left  arm.    Hon.  Toothy  Buggies,  Ck>punandant. 

Ist  Company. 


2d  Company. 


3d  Company. 


Ab^  WOIaid, 
Thomas  Beaman,  First  Lieut. 
George  Leonard,        Do. 
Iliomas  Danforth,  Second  Lieut. 
Samuel  Payne,  Do. 

James  Puteam,  Jr.,     Do. 

James  Putnam,  Csptain. 

John  Sargent,  Hist  Lieut. 

Daniel  Oliver,      Do. 

Joshua  DuBuner  Bogers,  Second  Lieut. 

John  Bugg^,  Do. 

Stephen  Jones,  Do. 

FVancb  Green,  Ckptain. 
Ebeneser  Spooner,  Fust  LSeut. 
Jonah  Jones,  Do. 

Abraham  Savage,  Second 
William  Chandler,        Do. 
Nathaniel  Colpm,        Do. 


» 


» 


HON.  THEODORE  LYMAN. 

Cm  fi)llowiiig  mon  sileiided  mnmsm  of  tlio  fUaalfaiopis  Theodlon 
priadpafl J  prepared  bj  a  gentiemMi  of  gsMl  Ukmj  vid  poihiwJ 
iiiM>  wts  hk  intunate  finend,  was  iWMod  too  kto  ftt  inwrlion  in  tbe 

GeD.  Theodore  LjBaii  vaa  bom  oa  tbe  22d  Febfnarj,  1793.  ffis  fiitiHr  m 
Theodore  Lyman,  a  duiinguiahed  merchant  of  Boetoa.  The  oelebratod  Ber. 
Joeeph  S.  BodmuMter,  a  relathre  of  the  fiunily  bj  marriage^  was  hia  prifale 
teaser,  at  Waltiiam.  Itwasatthia  period  that  Bfr.  fteiokmiBater  addrewedi 
poetical  biTitation  to  William  S.  Shaw,  a  literary  firiend,  of  Bodloii,  lo  viait  \em 
a4  the  Lyman  oountry-eeat,  fiimoue  for  its  paatnree,  cataracta,  and  firii-pondii 
bioiideB  te  lister  deitiee  of  the  plaoe.    We  eztnu^  a  paeaage : 


**  OoDW,  and  with  MtMtac  itopi  the  «dk  «••!  wfi, 
And  dMt  ditcontTa  on  the  themw  we  lofe ; 
RecaU,  with  manory  iweet,  thoie  eoenee  of  jore, 
Which  oft  in  IIanrsrd*e  welta  we  *t»  acted  e?v. 
Where  first  we  learnt  in  Mendahlp  te  nnlla, 
And  linked  the  chain,  nnlMN»kcn  yet  and  M|li  ( 
Where  Judgment  ripened,  when  aMadivnl  anw. 
And  where  we  learnt  to  love  whom  beat  we  knew. 
Here  art  wiUi  wealth  oooepireB  the  groqpda  to  grace, 
Aaft  traces  kyveUer  lines  on  natort^  ftoa. 
Bilar  and  gase  where  ^sAi^  graeaa  lark, 
And  wuU  an  hour  with  natore's  ftdrer  work." 

Yoong  Lyman  entered  Phillipe'  Exeter  Academy  in  1804,  and  was  grada- 
ated  at  Harvard  Gollego  in  1810.  He  made  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1814,  and 
at  Paris  while  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  allied  powers.  The  reaolt  of 
observations  was  published  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  *'  A  Few  Weeks  at  Pkris.*' 
On  his  return  to  America,  he  resumed  the  study  of  tiie  law,  to  which  he  had 
given  his  attention,  rather  as  the  completion  of  a  liberal  education,  than  with  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  practice.  His  health  having  fiuled  him,  be  vrai 
advised,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration,  to  make  another  visit  to  Europe.  After 
passing  some  time  with  his  uncle,  the  late  Samuel  Williams,  Esq.,  a  banker  of 
eminence  in  London,  ho  crossed  to  the  continent,  and  joined  his  friend  Mr. 
Edward  Everett,  then  residing  at  Gottingen.  Mr.  Lyman  employed  a  few 
vreeks  in  a  tour  through  Northern  Germany,  exploring  with  great  intereet  the 
scenes  of  the  recent  important  military  events.  In  the  autumn  of  1817  he 
returned  to  Gottingen,  and  proceeded  with  Bfir.  Everett  to  Paris.  About 
eighteen  months  were  passed  by  these  gentlemen  together  in  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe.    An  outline  of  their  tour  is  given  in  our  article  on  Mr.  Everett. 

On  his  return  to  America,  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  Mr.  Lyman  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  life.    He  was  soooesBiTely  an  efficient  member  of  both 
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tmaehei  of  the  Legiabitore.  In  1820  be  delimrod  the  mimioipal  oratioo  on  llii 
4ih  of  July.  In  tiie  same  year  he  poblished  an  octavo  volume  upon  the  stati»> 
tics  of  Italy,  containing  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  obeervationa  in  that  oeon* 
try  in  the  winter  of  1819-20.  Gen.  Lyman  had  a  tsste  for  military  aOurs,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  commonwealth.  He  mm 
an  aid-de-camp  of  Qov.  Brooks,  an  oflkser  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  ArtilliBiy 
Company,  and  a  brigadier^^eneral  in  the  first  division.  The  discipline  of  llii 
brigade  under  his  command  was  g^^eatly  improved  while  he  remained  in  otted. 
He  was  chosen  Bugor-geneFsl,  but  declined  the  appointment  In  1826  he  pab' 
Ikked  a  History  of  the  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  ef 
which  a  second  edition,  enlarged  to  two  volumes^  appeared  in  1828.  This  ii  a 
work  of  considerable  research,  and  of  ability  at  a  work  of  reference. 

In  1834  and  1835  Gen.  Lyman  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston.  During  his 
administration  events  oocurred  requiring  no  ordinary  exercise  of  firmness  and 
prudence.  The  peace  of  the  city  was  disturbed  by  the  disgraceful  abolitioii  riots, 
and  the  burning  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Charlestown  produced  an  excitement 
of  a  very  dangerous  character  in  the  neighboring  metropolis.  The  vigilanoe  and 
discretion  of  Gen.  Lyman  were  equal  to  the  crisis. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  firom  the  mayoralty.  Gen.  Lyman  withdraw 
from  public  life.  He  had  married,  in  1820,  Mary  Elinbetb  Henderson,  of  New 
York,  and  had  passed  his  summers  in  the  oonntry, —  first  at  the  country-seat  of 
Gov.  Gore,  at  Waltham,  of  which  he  became  the  proprietor,  and  afterwards  al 
Brookline,  on  the  estate  formerly  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason.  Here  Gen. 
Lyman  built  a  beautifhl  villa,  and  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  attention  upon  his 
garden  and  &rm.  He  became  an  active  member  of  the  Horticultural  Sooiety,  to 
which,  at  his  decease,  he  made  the  liberal  bequest  of  ten  Ihoosand  doUais. 

After  his  retirement  firom  public  life.  Gen.  Lyman  intMlM  himself  mooli  in 
the  public  charities  of  Boston,  and  gave  his  time  and  attention  to  subjects  shi> 
nected  with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  suffering  chiises  of  the  oommnnHy. 
Ho  was  a  trustee  and  a  liberal  bene&ctor  of  the  Farm  School,  to  whidi,  at  his 
decease,  he  bequeathed  ten  thousand  doUais.  He  premded  over  the  Prison  Di^ 
cipline  Society  fitmi  1847  undl  his  decease,  and  was  an  eflknent  firiend  of  nuit 
of  the  public  benevolent  institutions.  His  great  vrork  was  the  foundation  of  tho 
State  Reform  School,  at  Westboro.  He  entertained  a  very  decided  opinioB 
of  the  necemity  of  connecting  the  administration  of  justice  with  msssnrss  o( 
reform.  Merely  to  punish,  espedally  in  the.jpase  of  juvenile  delinqaents,  was, 
in  his  judgment,  alike  cruel  and  impolitic,  fwird  the  endowment  of  the  inst^ 
totion  just  named  Gen.  Lyman  during  his  lifetime  made  a  secret  donation  o( 
twenty-two  thousand  doUais,  to  which,  by  his  will,  the  munificent  sum  of  if^ 
thousand  doQars  was  added.  His  name  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  fetbsr 
of  this  admirable  institution. 

(icn.  Lyman  was  food  of  books,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  several  bmnbhss  of 
literary  inquiry.  He  collected  a  very  valuable  lilinury,  with  the  oontente  of 
which  he  was  well  acquainted.  When  the  Boston  Athenawm  vras  nasofod  t9 
Peiurl-stroet,  he  took  the  lead  in  ite  arrangement  and  decoration.  Ha  was  pM^ 
peroos  in  his  drcumstanoes,  having,  by  jndieioos  management^  infffssssd  a  ktp 
Tliat  he  ondeistood  liis  tnis  ose  of  aoniy,  as  a  f^sat  meaiii  of 
67* 
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doing  good,  is  soffioiently  tiftpanai  fiNun  the  Mowing  sketch.  Of  a  thonsBiid 
aefeB  of  liberality,  known  only  to  himself  and  their  oly^ects,  the  record  is  preaerred 
on  hi^.    His  hand  was  nerer  doaed  on  any.meritorioiis  application. 

Gen.  Lyman  sonived  his  highly-aooom|dished  wife  and  a  daughter  of  great 
pomise.  .  ^^1^^  ^  went  ht  a  third  time  to  Europe,  with  his  only  son,  ^o, 
|rith  a  daof^W,  married  to  R.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  are  left  to  deplore  his 
pfematore  kas.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  died  at  his  res- 
idenoe  in  BrooUine,  the  17th  July,  1849.  He  was  a  peraon  of  hi|^y-pdlidied 
aanneiB,  great  evenness  of  temper,  exemplary  in  all  the  relations,  and  exact  in 
all  the  dutiea,  of  Ufe.  His  friends  and  tiie  communifj  confidently  anticipated 
fiEOm  him  a  cootinned  career  of  ateadily  growing  uaefalnees,  and  hia  death  was 
JBjitly  xegytfded  aa  a  public  calamity. 


[IMb  tbe  loiloa  Ttancript.] 

PETER  FANEUIL  AND  THE  CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY. 

Onx  may  aa  suocesafiilly  search  for  that  identical  peck  of  pidUed  peppers  that 
Peter  Hper  picked,  as  for  the  origjuial  hall  that  Peter  Faneuil  built.  like 
Bachers  firstJxim,  U  is  not.  After  all  the  reparations,  and  changes,  and  hard 
hammerings,  she  has  undergone,  we  may  as  well  search  within  the  waBa  of  Old 
Ironaides  for  those  Tery  ribs  of  Utc  oak  which,  some  fifty  yean  ago,  were  humehed 
in  the  body  of  the  fic^jlite  Constitution. 

In  the  olden  tifta,  the  market-men,  like  tiie  monmeca,  went  **  about  the 
atceets.**  The  inhabitants  were  serred  at  their  doors.  As  early  aa  1634,  Got. 
Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  speaks  of  a  market  which  was  kept  in  Bostcm,  "  on 
Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week."  This  ¥reekly  market  on  the  fifth  day  is 
mentioned  by  Douglass  as  of  1639.  (Vol.  i.  page  434. )  This,  I  think,  refers  only 
to  a  gathering  of  sellers  and  buyers  at  one  spot,  and  not  to  any  '*  yinble  temple  '* 
fiyr  storage  and  shelter.  Citizens  diflered  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  their 
frovant.  Some  preferred  the  old  mode,  aa  it  waa  supposed  to  saye  time ;  others 
were  in  &?or  of  haying  a  common  point,  with  a  covered  building.  Parties  were 
formed ;  the  citizens  waxed  wroth,  and  quarrelled  about  their  meat  like  angry 
dogs.  Those  who  were  in  fevor  of  aarket-houses  prevailed.  Three  were  erected ; 
one  at  the  Old  North  Square,  one  where  Faneuil  Hall  now  stands,  and  one  near 
liberty  Tree.    People  were  no  longer  supplied  at  their  houses. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  this  sensible  arrangement  should  have  led  to  violent 
outrage.  The  malecontents  assembled  together  in  the  night,  *'  disguised  like 
deigymen,'' — the  devil,  sometimes,  assumes  this  exterior, — and  '*  totally  demol- 
ished the  centre  market-house."  This  occurred  about  the  year  1736-7,  or  about 
the  time  of  Andrew  Faneuil's  death.  Such  is  the  account  of  good  old  Thomas 
Ptemberton.     (M.  H.  C.  iii.  255.) 

The  popular  sentiment  prevented  the  reconstruction  of  the  centre  market- 
house,  tin,  in  1740,  July  ^,  a  town-meeting  waa  bdd  to  oonsider  a  petitikm  for 
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ifl  object,  fiom  Thomas  Palmer  and  tliiee  hnndred  and  ibrtj  othen.  At  tfaii 
meetiiig,  it  was  stated  that  P^ter  Faneiiil  had  oflhred,  at  his  own  cost,  to  bidM 
a  market-house  on  the  town's  land,  in  Dock-eqoare,  for  the  use  of  the  town, 
if  the  oitiiens  would  legally  empower  him  so  to  do,  plaoe  the  same  under  proper 
r^polations,  and  maintain  it  for  that  use. 

An  impression  has  somewhat  eztensiTelypreTailed  that  Mr.  Fannin's  propOMl 
was  not  courteously  reoeiyed  by  his  feDow-citiiens,  and  that  a  taajpAtj  of  seven 
only  were  in  &yor  of  it. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Faneuil's  proposal  was  received  with  the  most  ample 
demonstrations  of  grateful  respect.  There  were  two  questions  before  the  meet- 
ing :  first,  shall  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  F6ter  Faneuil  for  his  liberal  oAr ! 
Secondly,  shall  we  give  up  the  itinerant  system,  and  have  a  market-house  on  any 
conditions  ?  Upon  the  first  question,  there  was  but  one  mind ;  on  the  seoond, 
there  were  two.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Faneuil  was  instantly  passed,  without 
a  dissentient.  But  the  second  question  was  the  vexed  question  revived,  and 
excited  the  passions  of  the  people.  Of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons 
present,  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  only  voted  in  fovor  of  granting  the  petitioa 
of  Palmer  and  others,  giving  a  majority  of  seven  only. 

Accordingly,  the  woik  was  coounenoed ;  and  it  vras  completed  Sept  10, 1742, 
*'  OQ  which  day,"  says  Dr.  Snow,  "  Mr.  Samuel  Ruggles,  who  vras  empbyed  In 
building  the  market-house,  waited  on  the  selectmen,  by  order  of  P.  Faneuil,  Esq., 
and  delivered  them  the  key  of  said  house." 

Peter  was  a  magnificent  fellow.  An  antiquarian  firiend,  to  whom  the  fiuMjy 
has  lineally  descended  through  a  line  of  highly  respectable  antiquarian  anoes- 
tors,  informs  me  that  his  fiither  handed  down  to  him  a  tradition  which  is  oar* 
tainly  plausible.  It  runs  thus:  While  the  market^hoose  was  in  progress,— 
probably  on  paper,  —  it  was  suggested  to  Peter  that,  ^MbfUJ  little  liMitional 
expense,  a  ^cndid  town-hall  might  be  constructed  over  fir  Peter's  Eeait  was 
quite  as  roomy  as  the  market-house  and  town-hall  together,  and  he  cfaesfMfy 
embraced  the  suggestion.  The  tradition  goes  a  little  further.  When  tfie  ooit 
was  sunmied  up,  Peter  scolded — a  little.  Very  likely.  Mr.  Peter  Faneuil  was 
not  an  exception,  I  presume,  to  the  common  ruto. 

The  keys,  as  I  have  stated,  vrere  presented  to  the  town  Sept.  10, 1742,  with 
all  that  courtesy,  doubtless,  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  Peter's  relatives  and 
connections  are  somewhat  numerous.  The  descendants  of  Bei^jamin,  his  brother, 
are  scattered  over  the  country.  It  vrill  be  equally  grateful  to  them  and  honora- 
ble to  our  fore&thers,  to  exhibit  a  portioa  of  the  record. 

Sept.  13, 1742,  at  a  meeting,  in  the  new  hall,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  bj 
the  Hon.  John  Jeffries,  uncle  of  the  late  Dr.  Johft  Jeffries.  In  this  vote,  it  is 
stated  that,  whereas  Peter  Faneuil  has, "  at  a  very  great  expense,  erected  a  noble 
structure,  for  exceeding  his  first  proposal,  inasttoob  as  it  contains  not  only  a 
large  and  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  markei-plaoe,  but  a  spacious  and  moat 
beautiful  town-hall  over  it,  and  several  other  convenient  rooms  which  may  profe 
very  beneficial  to  the  town  for  offices  or  otherwise :  aa  the  said  building  being 
now  finished,  he  has  delivered  possession  thereof  to  the  selectmen  for  the  use  of 
the  town :  it  is  therefore  voted  that  the  town  do,  with  the  ntaost  gralitMis, 
leoeiva  and  accept  this  meat  yoctoui  and  noUe  bencfootioii^ftr  the  on  and 
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the  modemtor  of  thii  mteAh^^UMbEaa,  AdMrnWrnihtap^MOmaidBuUkimmm^ 
SMkaal  Lewis,  and  Sunial  W«kk>,  Aquins,  ThonM  HntehioMm,  fibquiM,  Urn 
wtoetown  and  wpwtontitiifM  of  the  tovn  of  Boetoo,  the  Hon.  Jaeob  WeniflD, 
James  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  Andrew  OliTer,  Esq.,  Oaptain  Nathaaid  Piinnii^gh— ^ 
Biter  fliaii^pi  ftij ,  and  Mr.  ChailBe  Apthotp,  to  wait  opon  Pater  FBaaaSk,  bq. , 
and  in  the  rikMO  of  the  town  to  render  him  their  laoat  hearty  thaaks  fiv  80  boHK 
tifbl  a  gifty  with  their  praTen  that  this  and  other  eqirBssionB  of  his  hoonty  and 
aharity  Maj  be  abondantlj  reoonqieneed  with  the  Difine  bfeasing." 

In  addition  to  this  fote,  the  eitnens  passed  another,  that  the  hall  should  be 
eaOed  DHWoil  Hall,  ftrever,  and  that  the  portrait  of  Fsneuil  ahoald  be  painted 
aft  ibil  hi^  and  pheed  theiein.  On  the  14th  of  Harah,  1744,%  fefta  waa 
passed  **  to  pnohass  the  HuieBil  arms,  earted  and  gilt  bj  Moans  Deshon,  to  be 
lied  in  the  halt" 

F^mberton  sajs:  "  Ptovioos  to  tin  Bewlntion,  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Fawnl, 
Gen.  Conway  and  Col.  Bacr^,  were  proonred  bj  the  town,  and  hong  np  in  the 
halL  It  is  snppooed  thej  were  oanried  off  bj  the  British."  The  portrait  of 
P)aneiiil  at  present  in  the  hall  waa  painted  hj  Henrj  Sargent,  fiom  the  poetrait 
presented  to  ike  Maasachosetts  Historieal  Soeietjr  bj  Mise  Jones,  a  granddiild 
ef  Peter's  sister,  Maiy  Ann. 

.  Theorif^nalboildingwasbothalf  the  width  of  the  preeent,  and  bttt  two  atones 
high.  The  hall  could  contain  batons  thousand  persons.  In  the  memorabfe  fin 
of  Tnesdsj,  Jan.  13, 1761,  Vsneoil  Hall  wm  destroyed,  and  nothii^  left  standing 
but  the  walk.  On  the  2ad  of  the  following  Mareh,  the  townfoted  torebviild, 
and  the  state  aathoniod  a  lottery  to  meet  the  expense.  There  were  sevenl 
fliasses.  A  ticket  of  the  seventh  class  lies  before  me,  beariog  data  Maroh,  1767, 
with  thespaeious  aot^lPph  of  John  Hancock  at  the  bottom. 

The  bidlding  retained  its  primitrre  propcvtions  tiU  1806,  when,  the  oocaaione 
of  the  public  requirii^  its  enlargement,  its  width  was  increased  from  forty  to 
eiglitj  feet,  and  a  third  story  added.  A  very  simple  rule  may  be  furnished  for 
those  who  would  compare  the  siae  of  the  {absent  building  with  that  of  the  gen- 
uine Peter  Faneuil  Hall.  Take  a  north-east  view  of  the  hall.  There  are  aeven 
windows  before  you,  in  each  story.  Run  a  perpendicular  line  firom  the  ground 
through  the  centre  of  the  middle  window  to  the  top  of  the  belt,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  third  story ;  carry  a  straight  line  firom  that  point  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
second  window,  on  the  right,  in  the  third  story.  That  point  is  the  Kpez  of  tha 
old  pediment.  From  that  point,  draw  the  corresponding  roof  line  down  to  the 
belt  at  the  comer,  and  you  have  a  profile  of  the  ancient  structure,  all  of  which  ia 
well  exhibited  by  Dr.  Snow  om  the  plan  in  his  history  of  Boston. 

Small  as  the  original  stnotore  may  appear,  when  compared  with  the  preeent, 
it  was  a  magnificent  donaftiott  for  the  times.  It  may  vrell  be  considered  a  munif- 
icent gift,  from  a  single  individnal,  in  1742,  when  we  oonsider  that  its  repairs,  in 
1761,  were  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  creation  of  a 
lottery  which  continued  to  corse  the  community  for  several  years. 

A  grasshopper  was  not  the  crest  of  Peter  Faneuil's  arms.  I  formerly  supposed 
it  was ;  for  a  gUded  grasshopper,  as  half  the  world  knowa,  is  the  vane  upon  tha 
eopdaof  IkneoilHall,— and  a  gUded  grasshopper,  as  aaof  of  ns  watt 
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bar,  wimied  about,  of  yore,  upon  the  Uttle  ipire  that  rose  abore  the  mmiiiier-lKMM 
appurtenant  to  the  manBioii  where  Petur  IVmeail  lived  and  died.  That  hoM 
w%M  built  and  oecopM  by  hia  mide  Andrew ;  and  he  had  eome  aeren  aoea  fer 
hia  gaiden  thereaboats.  It  was  upon  the  weeteriy  side  of  old  TVeomoiml-etieet; 
•ad  became  the  reaidenoe  of  the  late  William  Phillips,  whose  politioal  relatkni 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetti,  as  their  lieatenant-goremor,  uuali!?fcot  pieaeiie 
kirn  from  the  sobriquet  dtBilfy, 

I  tiKNight  it  not  onlikely  that  Peter's  crest  was  a  grasshopper,  and  that  on 
that  account  he  had  become  partial  to  this  emblem.  But  I  am  duly  certified  tiwi 
it  waa  not  so.  Hie  selection  of  a  grasshqiper,  for  a  Tane,  was  made  in  imitation 
of  their  example  who  placed  the  veiy  same  thing  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  Boyal 
jhsehange  in  London. 

Peter  Faneuil  was  then  in  all  his  glory.  How  readily,  by  the  power  of  imag* 
ination,  I  raise  him  from  the  dead,  bolt  upright,  with  his  over  portly  form,  and 
features  full  otbanM&mmie;  and  speaking  volumes  about  those  five  pipes  of  amber* 
cokned  Madeira,  such  as  his  friend  I>elancey  had ;  and  that  best  book  of  aH 
sorts  of  cookery,  of  a  large  character,  for  the  maid's  reading !  There  he  is,  al 
the  door  of  his  English  chariot, "  handsome,  but  nothing  gaudy,'*  with  his  anna 
thereon,  and  his  En^ish  coachman,  and  his  Ebglish  horses,  and  that  ^*  strai^ 
negro  lad  "  perched  behind.  I  see  him  now,  helping  in  Miss  Mary  Anne,  hii 
youngest  maiden  sister ;  and,  as  he  ascends  the  steps,  wrapping  his  doak  aroond 
him,  trimmed  with  that  identical  **  icmUi  chtk  of  the  very  he$t  quaHty,** 

The  vanity  of  man's  anticipations,  the  occaaonal  suddenness  of  his  summona 
away,  seldom  find  a  more  graphic  illustration  than  in  the  case  of  this  aoUa- 
hearted  and  most  hospitable  gentleman.  When  he  received  the  gratefbl  wiMi^ 
tions  of  the  magnates  of  the  town,  who  came  to  thank  him  for  Ids  mnniltoieey 
what  could  have  been  so  little  in  his  thou^ts,  or  in  tMlto,.aa  the  idfa  tlml  he 
was  so  soon  to  die !  ^'^ 

In  about  S;ve  years —  five  short,  luxurious  yean — after  the  death  of  Aaftnw 
Faneuil,  Peter,  his  fiivorite  nephew,  iras  committed  to  the  ground,  Mardil^y 
1742,  OM  Style.  The  event,  horn  its  suddenness,  and  firam  the  amiable  and 
benevolent  character  of  the  individual,  produced  a  deep  sensation  in  the  rUkig9f 
for  Boston  iras  nothing  but  a  seaahore  village  then.  In  1728,  soose  fomteea 
yean  before,  we  learn  firam  Douglass,  I.  531,  that  there  were  but  ti&ree  thonind 
ratable  polls  on  the  peninsula.  Tliis  event  vras  unexpected  by  the  fiving,  aai 
had  been  equally  unexpected  by  the  dead.  Death  came  to  Peter  like  a  thief  la 
the  stilly  night.  He  had  not  kwked  for  this  unwekxane  viater.  He  had  oaidi 
no  will.  By  this  event,  Bei^amin  vras  restored  to  hbUrtfaright,  and  old  Andrsfit 
is  supposed  to  have  tuned  over  indignantly  In  hb  oofla. 

The  remains  of  this  noble^irited  desoeadaat  of  tka  Hugoenota  of  Boehela 
were  deposited  in  the  Faneuil  tomb,  in  the  wertstly  eorner  of  the 
Ground.  This  tomb  is  of  dark  fireestone,  vrith  a  iesakme  dab.  Upon  the 
eriy  end  of  the  tomb  there  is  a  tablet  of  slate,  upoa  wkkk  are  sou^itnved,  wilk 
manifest  care  and  skill,  the  fiunily  arms ;  while  i^oa  the  fteestoae  sbb  mm 
inscribed,  at  the  top,  M.  M., — memaUo  mori,  of  oooiae ;  and,  at  tte  boMoii  of 
theslab, — acroel  apology  for  tiie  oM  Hogoenot  patnnyails,— ^ 
1742,"  and  notyng 
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• 

The  frrplanntioQ  wfaksh  arises  in  my  mind,  of  this  striking  inconsistBnej,  is 
tfiis  :  I  believe  this  tomb,  whose  aspect  is  simfde,  solid  and  antique,  to  hate 
been  built  bj  Andrew  Fbnenil,  who  was  a  wealthy  merohant  hen  as  early  as 
1709  ;  and  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  the  lady  whom  he  married  in  Holland, 
and  whose  beanlyis  traditiooal  among  her  descendants,  made  the  great  exchange 
-— beanly  fnyrfws  —  in  this  very  sepulchre.  In  this  tomb  Andrew  was  buried 
by  Peter,  f£.  20, 1737,  and  Peter  by  his  brother  Benjamin,  March  10, 1742, 
Old  Style ;  and  here  Benjamin  himself  ¥ms  laid,  after  an  interral  of  two-and- 
ftrty  years,  where  there  is  neither  wori[,  nor  device,  nor  will,  nor  codicil. 

The  arms  of  P6ter  Fanenil, — I  haite  them  befiue  me  at  this. moment  osi  his 
massiie  ulver  pepper-pot,  —  he  fimnd  a  place  for  them  on  many  of  his  posses- 
sions, thoogh  I  cannot  say  if  on  all  the  articles  which  came  into  the  pMifi^q^^Tf* 
of  QiDam  Phillips, — were  a  field  argmt— no  chenon — akige  heart,  tmlya 
nitsble  emblem,  in  the  centre,  gules — seven  stan  equidistant  firom  each  other, 
and  from  the  margin  of  the  escutcheon,  extending  fiom  the  sinister  chief  to  the 
dexter  base— in  the  sinistwr  baseacwss mnulin,  within  an  annulet—  no  scroll— 
no  supporters. 

The  arms  upon  the  tomb,  though  generally  like  these,  and  like  the  arms  on 
other  articles  once  Peter's  and  still  extant,  difler  in  some  important  particulars, 
and  seesA  to  have  been  quartered  vrith  those  of  another  fiunily,  as  tiie  arms  ef 
Andrew,  being  a  coUatenl,  might  have  been.  A  helmet,  beneath  the  martlet, 
ei^wcially,  is  wholly  difleient  ftom  Peter's  crest  Such,  pveoisely,  are  the  arms 
on  the  seal  of  vrax  upon  Andrew's  will,  in  the  Registry.  Hence  I  infer  that 
Undo  Andrew  built  this  ancient  sepulchre.  Arms,  in  days  of  old,  and  still, 
where  a  titled  nobility  exists,  are  deemed,  for  the  popular  eye,  suflioient  evidence 
of  ownership,  vrithout  a  name.  So  thought  Undo  Andrew,  and  he  left  the  free- 
stone tablet  vrithout  mi^.  inscription. 

Sone  five  years  after  the  testator's  burial,  the  tomb  vras  again  opened,  to  let 
in.  Ika  residuary  legatee.  Peter's  vras  a  grand  foneral.  The  Evening  Post  of 
Mnoh  3, 1742-^,  foretold  that  it  would  be  such ;  but  the  papers,  which  doubt> 
less  gave  an  account  of  it,  are  lost.  The  files  are  imperfect  of  all  thoee  primitive 
journals.  At  first,  and  for  years,  the  reeting-i^ace  of  Peter's  remains  vras  vrell 
enough  known.  But  the  rust  of  time  began  to  gather  upon  men*s  memories. 
The  Faneuil  arms  ere  iSng  became  unintelligible  to  such  as  strolled  among  the 
tombs.  That  ^^  handsome  chariot,  but  nothing  gaudy ^^^  with  Peter *s  armorial 
bearings  upon  its  panels,  no  longer  rolled  along  Treamount  and  Queen  streets, 
and  Cccnhill,  and  drew  up,  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  before  Trinity  Church,  that 
Brother  Peter  and  the  ladies  might  sit  upon  their  cushions,  in  No.  40,  while 
Brother  Addington  Davenport  gave  them  a  sermon  upon  the  apostolical  succession. 
The  good  people  had,  therefere,  forgotten  all  about  the  Faneuil  arms,  and  before 
a  great  many  years  had  rolled  asray  the  inquiry  naturally  aroee,  in  popular  phra- 
seology, *'  Whereabouts  less  U  that  Peter  Ftmeuil  was  buried  f  " 

Some  worthy  old  citisen, — God  Mess  him !  — who  knew  rather  more  of  this 
matter  than  his  neighbors,  and  vras  well  avrare  that  the  arms  would  be  but  a 
dead  letter  to  posterity,  resolved  to  serve  the  public,  and  remedy  the  defect.  Up 
he  goes  into  tiie  Granary  Ground,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Old  Mortality,  and,  vrith 
all  his  Qt^offtifhj  in  his  ear,  inscribes  P.  Funxl  upon  the  tablet ! 

ASbiw  or  TnOiA  ScaMXU 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

Thkre  is  probablj  no  name,  smoe  those  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  more 
ineiBM^eablj  interwiooght  into  the  histoiy  of  our  coontrj  than  Hiat  of  Daniel 
Webster.  However  men  may  differ  from  him  on  particular  questions,  —  on 
tarifb  or  currency,  on  banks  or  leTcnues, — all  men  agree  that  no  one  has  lifted 
the  reputation  of  the  country  so  high  for  great  thoughts  and  classic  eloquence. 
He  has  brought  to  the  service  of  the  countiy  the  most  stupendous  intellect  it  has 
ever  produced.  And  when  the  time  oomes  —  which  we  hope  may  yet  bo  distant 
—  for  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career,  we  believe  it  will  be  granted  by  foes, 
as  well  as  claimed  by  friends,  that  the  very  strongest  and  greatest  man  of  the 
age  will  have  departed  from  the  world.  His  name  wiU  be  a  tower  of  strength,  to 
vrfaich  every  American  will  point  with  a  just  pride,  in  argument  for  American 
intellect.  When  political  animosity  shall  have  died  away,  and  rust  gathered  on 
the  sword  of  party  vindictiveness,  we  believe  that  all  Americans,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  young  and  old,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  or  of  whatever  fiuth 
or  creed,  will  agree  in  installing  Webster  in  the  very  highest  intellectual  seat  in 
America. 

For  real  mentel  muscle,  we  think  Bfr.  Webster  must  be  regarded  as  the  great- 
est living  man.  Many  may  transcend  him  in  particular  departments ;  none,  we 
think,  can  equal  him  in  all.  Humboldt  may  grasp  a  more  minute  and  extonslfe 
geographical  or  scientific  knowledge ;  Wellington,  or  Scott,  excel  him  in  miH- 
tary  skill ;  Kossuth,  in  versatility ;  day,  in  impassioned  and  spontaneous  dec- 
lamation ;  and  Calhoun,  when  living,  may  have  wielded  a  keener  metaphysical 
scimetar.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  might  run  through  tte  oatalogue  of  the  moit 
illustrious  men  of  the  age ;  but  in  a  scale  of  mental  measurement,  wlislH[,the 
intellect  stands  up  in  full,  perfect,  proportioned  and  developed  stature,  Ws8il||v 
towers  above  any  other  man  who  now  treads  the  globe. 

It  has  been  the  good  foftone  of  Mr.  Webster,  more  than  of  most  statesmen,  to 
record  the  evidence  of  his  transcendent  powers.  His  speeches,  in  their  pon- 
derous massiveness,  are  of  the  classics  of  the  language.  As  such,  they  will  ever 
remain.  They  are  as  durable  as  the  ooostitatioD,  as  the  country,  as  the  lan- 
guage.   They  are  immortal. 

In  hearing  Webster,  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  not 
aroused  to  the  fulness  of  his  power.  There  seens  always  behind  unmeasured 
capability.  The  plummet  never  touches  the  deptha  of  his  mind.  They  are 
beyond  soundings.  In  his  mightiest  efSirtiy  tiie  hearer  fimb  that  if  the  occaaioQ 
were  however  greater,  there  is  a  latent  capidfy  in  the  orator  to  meet  It ;  that, 
if  need  should  be,  he  could  rise  still  higher,  and  poor  oat  his  resistless  argument 
in  compacted  sentences  of  yet  greater  power.  The  eoloawil  grandeur  md 
supremacy  of  the  great  harmonious  mind  of  Webster  are  bodied  forth  in  a  bead 
of  unequidlcd  fulness  and  pcepondorance.  It  is  a  battery  of  thooght ,  the  symmetiy 
of  whose  external  proportions  makes  it  a  model  of  the  ffaiesi  and  most  fiiteDaetanI 
of  the  Caucasian  race.  ThorwaUsen,  the  Swedish  sculptor,  after  paali^'iii 
review  the  heada  of  the  moat  eninent  men  in  Borope,  and  tha  kng  list  of 
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antaques,  as  he  approached  the  marhle  sembhuioe  of  Webster,  instinctiTely  bend- 
ing before  it,  pronounced  it  the  grandest  specimen  he  had  ever  seen.  Natoie 
has  inscribed  greatneM  apon  him  in' her  most  impoaiiig  oharaoteta.  Hia  erect 
and  brawnj  form,  hb  clarion  voice,  his  hirge  and  Instroas  ejes,  and  maasiye, 
Oferhanging  brain,  pioolaiia  hioi  one  on  whom 
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It  is  extraordinaiy  that  Webster  should  have  maintained  his  health  and  ability 
to  think,  speak  and  work,  amidst  snoh  protncted  and  gigantic  labors.  Sofsii^ 
two  jeais  weigh  heavily  upon  even  those  of  the  hardiest  of  our  race  who  ars 
permitted  to  reach  that  period,  and  whose  labors  may  be  most  fiEivorabls  to 
health  and  longevity.  But  when  we  reflect  how  much  Mr.  Webster  has  aooom- 
pUshed,  —  a  professional  study  and  praetioe  of  itself  sufficient  to  break  down  a 
sturdy  constitution,  —  six  volumes  of  the  ablest  speeches  that  ever  glanced  firam 
human  tongue,  —  a  life  of  official  toil,  as  legislator  and  Secretary  of  State, — the 
excitement  of  personal  homage  such  as  has  been  rarely  tendered  to  mortal,  — 
the  vast  concerns  of  his  own  private  business,  and  the  constant  excogitation,  the 
working  of  that  mind,  which,  in  ite  wear  and  tear,  requires  machineiy  of  sap^ 
nor  texture  and  power, — and  we  are  amaied  that  even  his  iron  frame  haa  nat 
long  since  surrrendered  to  these  crushing  labors.  Nevertheless,  we  see  him  at 
this  day  with  a  mind  as  unclouded  and  vigorous  as  ever,  delivering  the  most 
i|)lendid  arguments  before  courts  and  juries,  —  speeches  and  dassical  addresses, 
as  occasions  occur,  —  conducting  a  most  extensive  private  oonre^pondenoe ;  and, 
amidst  these  and  other  labors,  carrying  on  the  correspondence  and  busineas  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  triumphantly  grappling  vrith  all  the  great  national 
questions  that  arise. — fkw  York  Times, 

The  recently  published  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  edited  by  Hon.  Edvrard 
Brsrett,  are  an  imperishable  memorial  of  his  powerful  mind ;  and  the  beautifbl 
dedications  prefixed  to  each  volume  evince  the  strength  offals  domestic  and  social 
affections.  The  first  is  dedicated  to  his  nieces,  Mrs.  ilioa  Bridge  Whipple  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Sanhom,  the  daughters  of  Esekicl  Webster,  tJie  brother  of^Danicl ;  and 
this  not  only  for  the  love  Mr.  Webe  >er  bears  for  them,  but  fiom  the  desire,  as  he 
expresses  it,  that  hb  brother's  name  might  be  associated  with  his  own  so  long 
aa  anything  written  or  spoken  by  him  should  be  regarded  or  read ;  the  second  is 


the  productions  thev  contain ;  Hub  fourth,  to  Fietelvdr  Webster,  his  son,  "  his  onhr 
survirinff  child,  ana  the  oljjMtof  hia  affections  and  hope»; "  the  fifth,  to  J.  W. 
Paige,  &a.,  as  a  grateful  token  of  lone  firiendship.  Ijie  last  we  oopy  entire,  to 
show  the  felicitous  manner  of  these  dedications  : 

1NIN04VIIOV  0^  ns  sncn  TOiinB. 

With  the  warmest  prtgnil  aflboCioa,  mingled  with  deeply  ■flUelad  fiBellBSS,  I  dediMte  tUi,  the  iHl 
vohmM  of  mj  Works,  to  tte  memorj  of  my  deoeased  children, 

JnUa  Weboter  AppletaB, 
beknred  in  all  the  relatlooa  of  Daughter,  Wife,  Mother,  Bitter,  and  Friend ;  and 

Major  Bdwanl  Wetoter, 
who  died  Im  Xexioo,  in  ttie  military  aenrfce  of  tlie  United  States,  wi^  «^tji>t»tui»^  booor  and  reputation, 
■nd  wfea  Mtawd  that  fMrrloe  solely  from  a  desire  to  be  oseftil  to  his  ooontry,  and  do  honor  to  the  fltoto 
in  whM  Jto  WM  bonk 

'*Op,  natl*  BpiriU,  to  jont  deatined  mt  i 
While  I,  r«v*cM4  mu  N«Uif«*a  kiadlMr  4oon, 
Pour  tonk  a  Fatker**  mow  «b  jwr  immk."  ._ 

Dmxol  W: 
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MB.  PALFREY  IN  CONGRESS. 

As  iQ  the  artides  on  Mr.  Falfif«j  and  Mr.  Winthrop  alliiMOiiB  an  made  l» 
their  political  career,  we  extract  from  the  autobiogn^hy  of  Mr.  Falfrej  the  fid- 
lowing  passages,  as  an  act  of  justioe,  and  leave  the  public  to  judge  the  merits  in 
the  case: 

"  Complaint  was  made  that,  before  giying  my  Tote,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp how  he  intended  to  constitute  the  committees  with  reference  to  the  qoea- 
tioDB  of  slavery  and  war.  It  was  represented  as  inconsistent  and  indecorous  in 
me  to  take  that  step,  inasmuch  as,  when  called  upon  by  the  Liberty  party,  white 
a  candidate  fi>r  election  as  representative,  to  give  pledges  respecting  my  fiitan 
action,  I  had  declined  to  do  so. 

'*  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  ground  fi>r  such  a  censure,  in  either  of  its 
phases.  When  questions  had  been  addressed  to  mo,  I  had  never  dreamed  of  treating 
or  of  regarding  that  course  as  affionti?e,  or  otherwise  than  as  entirely  respectful, 
on  the  part  of  the  questioner.  Any  gentleman — such  was  and  is  my  view — may 
properly  ask  questions,  and  any  one,  on  his  responsibility,  may  answer  them,  or 
decline  to  answer.  As  to  which  of  these  courses  is  preferable,  diflbrent  persons 
think  difi^rently,  and  the  same  persons  think  dillerently  in  respect  to  different 
occasions.  The  latter  course  had  been  adopted  by  me  in  respect  to  a  oommunioft- 
tion  from  a  committee  of  the  Liberty  party ;  it  was  perfectly  right  that  it  shoold 
be  adopted  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  if  he  saw  fit ;  —  by  both  of  us,  of  course,  under  the 
8ame  condition  ;  namely,  that  our  refusal  became  a  fiurt  to  be  taken  into  aoooont 
by  the  questioner  in  determining  his  own  fbrther  action.  On  the  other  band,  I 
have  answered  questions.  When  the  committee  of  the  Liberty  party  asked  bm 
whether  I  should  ^fuse  to  vote  fi)r  a  slaveholder  for  any  office,  I  told  tbea  Jhit 
I  should  not  so  refuse.  I  might  add,  thougfli  I  do  not  care  to  lay  any  stress  wfm 
it,  tliat  the  series  of  msfsores  referred  to  in  the  questions  addressed  to  me  by  tlie 
Liberty  party  was  sm|^  tlial,  whenever  canvassed  in  Congress,  they  would  letd 
to  much  consideratMW  and  debate,  to  which  the  legislator  should  not  predbde 
himself,  by  previous  e^gngements,  from  giving  a  frir  attention ;  whereas  mj 
questions  to  Mr.  Winthrop  related  to  an  aet  solely  his  own,  to  be  done  within  t 
few  days,  and  of  wliioh  the  outline,  if  not  most  of  the  details,  had  no  doubt  been 
fully  resolved  upon  In  his  own  mind.  Ue  knew  just  as  well,  and  as  irr0vooabl|jr, 
on  the  5th  day  of  December,  the  principles,  polis|y^  aai  plan  on  whioh  be  ahonli 
constitute  the  eommiftess,  as  he  knew  on  tk»  1^,  vlien  the  names  wen  read 
from  the  clerk's  driik. 

''  One  of  Uie  Boston  editofs  published  that  it  was  within  his  knowledge  tinit 
my  opposition  to  Mr.  Winthrop  vras  arranged  between  me  and  My  friends  beAie 
I  led  home.  I  met  him  sooo  after  at  WashiiigtoQ,  mod  told  llim  how  deaily  lit 
was  mistaken.  But  what  |gsod  did  that  do  !  He  cooM  not  have  known  how  t 
should  proceed.  No  human  bemg  knew.  I  did  imI  know  myssir.  I  hniMl 
spoken  to  any  person  of  any  intention  of  mine  in  respett  to  tkeelioMeof  speiiMi|l 
nor  had  any  one  givnn  me  edvioe,  epinloD»  or  (as  fiK  as  I  lesMmber)  so  aMMKlp 
hint,  nnon  the  sobieot. 
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laOLLBD  AT  FANKDIL  BALL,  10R1IASCHDW  III  CHI  FB0CX8BI0NS  OV  CHB 
INGTON  BBNXYOLBNT  aOOISrr,  AFBIL  80,  1818  AND  1814. 


Tee  joathf  at  these  anoual  celebrations  appeared  in  bine  and  wbite  aid£Dnn»  deoocaied 
with  wreaths  and  garlands,  marehing  five  deep,  eaoh  bearing,  on  his  breaat,  WadiingtaB^ 
Legaqy.  In  the  eeatre  of  this  dirision  of  the  prooetskm  w!m  the  Staodaid  of  the 
iieiieration,  painted  by  Ool.  Henry  Sargent;  ai^  abo»  mm  the  banners,  from  whidi 
sospended  the  goiget  of  Washington,  presented  to  the  soeiety  April  30,  1813,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Peters  (lale  Castis),  of  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  through  the  medinm  of  Hoo.  Josiah 
Qninoy,  and  whioh  was  worn  by  Washington  at  Braddook's  dsfeat.  Ihe  standard  was  bone 
by  Master  Albert  F.  Hall,  supported  by  two  aids — Masters  IVanois  Jenks  and  Ignatina  Sar- 
gent,  Jr.  In  1812,  when  the  soeiety  was  organized,  there  weie  one  hundred  and  twelve  bqja 
drilled  by  Col.  Henry  Bargent.  In  the  next  two  years  they  were  drilled  by  Lemnel  Blake, 
Esq.,  the  bookseUer.    A  portion  only  of  these  youths  paraded  more  than  onoe. 


Amory  Jonathan. 
Andrews  Henry. 
Andrews  James  T. 
Andrews  John  A.  6. 
Andrews  James  W. 
Allen  Samuel. 
Abbot  Oeorge  W. 
Adams  Geone  W. 
Allen  John  H. 
Amory  John. 
Austin  Israel  R. 
Ashtoo  John. 
Amory  Samuel  linzee. 
Augustine  Ebeneier  M. 
Augustine  Joel. 
Bn^ee  Fletcher. 
Bass  Henry. 
Bass  John  B. 
Blanchard  James. 
Barrett  Ckorge. 
Bond  Joseph. 
Bollard  Galvin. 
Bullard  James. 
Baldwin  Henry. 
Bridge  Fradsriok  WUliam. 
Bridge  Alfred  H. 
Baxter  Edwin. 
Bradford  Thomas  G. 
Beloher  Edward. 
Brewer  Stephen. 
Bowers  Charles. 
Boyle  James. 
Bojres  John  R. 
Bayley  James. 
Bedford  SamneL 
BuIUBdh  George  0. 
Bk«wer  William  Obarlat. 
Blagge  Oiaries. 
Blake  Bdwaid. 


Blake  Samnsl  P. 
Bates  Elihtt. 
Brewer  Thomas. 
BarreU  Fraaois. 
Brown  William. 
Barrett  Charles  M. 
Blake  James.         * 
Brewer  Charles. 
Booth  John  G. 
Burr  Aaron. 
Barry  Charles. 
Bradlee  Samuel  G. 
Baxter  George  A. 
Baxter  Edwin. 
Barrett  Geoq^. 
Blake  Francis  S. 
Baker  Theodore. 
Baker  Samuel. 
Baldwin  Henry. 
Bond  Joshua.  ** 

Bellowes  John  N. 
Bradlee  P.  Fletcher. 
Braser  William. 
Bowers  John  R. 
BnUaidOtis. 
Bsdiif«  WOliam. 
BterettGbMlM. 
Bayley  Joha. 
Barnard  Joluk 
Brewer  John  B. 
Badn  Charles. 
Bell  Samuel. 
Berruf  LoNsiao  M. 
Blake  Joaeph. 
Barnes  Henry. 
Bumstead  Ssmuel  A. 
Biokner  Alexander. 
Bemamin  Chariei  E. 
Boibeok  Henry. 


Blagge  Samuel. 
Bootft  William. 
Carter  William  P. 
Oallender  Samuel  N. 
Callender  Edward. 
Coolidge  nioBas  B. 
Colbum  James. 
Clark  John. 
Cunmikriiam  Janea. 
Curtis  Saniel. 
OirtisStarael. 
Chapman  Henry  Q. 
Cutler  Benjamin. 
Cnifl  John  F. 
Charah  JohnH. 


ChirihM  William  8. 
Coftavl^iih  J.  8. 
Chivah  Edward. 
CoidwdlRohect. 

Curtis  HiBiy. 

Clark  NathM^l- 
CooUdga  EMMaL 

ClapBradUiA. 

ClapOsbora. 

ChMaOeone. 

OoSdge  Charles. 
Colbom  JasMS  B. 
Cooke  John  C. 
Cooke  James. 
Oooke  Charley. 
Cfavdwell  Robert. 
OooUdge  Jamea. 
Coffin  Joshua  M. 
Coffin  John  P. 
Carter  Joseph  0. 
Oottoo  Sdwaid. 
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Carter  Henry. 
Crocker  Isaao^ 
DftTenport  John. 
Dnpee  Inae. 
Dennio  Oeorg^. 
Dunn  James  C. 
Dall  Joeeph. 
Dayifl  Henry  A. 
Danis  Edward  G. 
Dttggins  William. 
Davifl  Amana. 
Davis  William  James. 
Duncan  Juhn. 
Deoch  Lawson  B. 
Dawes  Roftis. 
Dawes  Qeoi;ge. 
Dean  Thomas. 
Ei\w  Grenville. 
£nring  James. 
Ellis  (leorge. 
Everett  Enoch. 
Eaton  Joseph  B.  D. 
Ellis  fc^amnel. 
Eaton  John  A. 
Etheridge  John. 
Eliot  (Vcdcrick  William. 
Eaton  Ebcneser. 
Ellis  Franois. 
Edwards  Richard. 
Ellison  James. 
Fnmess  Daniel. 
Fnrnoss  William  H. 
Farley  Frederick  A. 
Foster  Charles  S. 
Fox  Edward. 
Fox  George. 
Fessenden  John  M. 
Feswnden  Guy. 
Fulhick  William  Goorge. 
Foster  George. 
Farrio  Z. 

Fenley  Frederick. 
Foster  Siunael  U. 
Fueter  Charles  W. 
Foster  Archibald. 
Foley  James. 
Farrie  Zephaniah. 
Foster  James  H. 
Foster  Charles  P. 
Foster  Charles  S. 
Francis  Charles  S. 
FuUook  Jamat. 
French  JoMthan* 
Goddard  Wfllbm. 
GoddMd  V^ederiek  W. 
Goddard  George  A. 
(jreenoBch  John. 
Goodwin  John  Bny. 
i}reene  Frands. 
Greene  Ellis  B. 
Greene  Beigamin  H. 
Geyer  Rodolph  C. 
Greenougfa  Horatio. 
Greenwood  AlfM. 
Goddard  Thaeher. 
Goodrich  Charlat. 
Greene  John  R. 


Gilbert  Beigamin  Rnssell. 
Green  Mathew. 
Gibfon  William  P. 
Gejer  John. 
Goff  Davis. 
Green  John  B. 
Greenwood  Edwin  L. 
Gardner  John  L. 
Gardiner  James. 
Gould  Samuel. 
Gilbert  Samuel. 
Homes  William  B. 
Homes  Banilla. 
Homes  William. 
Homes  Henry. 
Hunt  Henry. 
Harris  WUUam. 
Hickling  William  A. 
Hiokling  Charles. 
Hall  Albert  F. 
How  Stephen  B. 
Hicks  James  C. 
Hicks  William  H. 
Hale  James. 
Hall  Mathew. 
Hicks  Charles. 
Haskins  John. 
Hayward  WUUam  H. 
Hall  Christopher  J. 
Haven  Joseph. 
Homer  William. 
Harrington  William 
He  wins  Joeeph  D. 
Holden  Joihna. 
Homer  WOlam  F. 
Hntohini  George. 
H<Nner  Michael  A.  H. 
Hammond  Saauel. 
Haven  Charles. 
HalellioimaiC. 
HaU  Theodore  N. 
Hofire  George. 
Hnffii  John. 
Hato^Jamea. 
Hayiwed  William. 
WawMniMl  William. 
HoUand  George  W. 
Howard  Etoaier. 
Homer  Abraham. 
HallEdwanL 
Harris  WlUiam  8. 
Hanooek  John. 
Haneook  Tbomas. 
Head  Francis. 
Hnggeford  Henry. 
Jacuoo  Beigamin  G. 
Janka  John. 
Jenksn«Bois. 
Johnson  Daniel  H. 
Jaekson  William. 
Jones  Edward. 
Jaanison  John. 
Jannison  George. 
Jooss  Thomas. 
Jooss  Henry. 
Kilham  William. 
Kim§m  John. 


Kreager  Charles. 
King  Charles  G. 
Kuj^er  Charles  P. 
Lovering  Frederick. 
Loverctt  Frederick  P. 
licverett  Charles  E. 
lAmb  Jchn  A. 
Leland  Augustus. 
Lewis  William. 
Lewis  Frederick. 
Licnow  William. 
Lamb  William  D. 
Leeds  Henry  Morris. 
Lyman  Charles. 
Locke  Andrew  A. 
Lovett  Charles  W. 
Lucke  Joeefih. 
Loring  George. 
Loring  James  Speare. 
Loring  Jonathan  Heard. 
Leeds  W.  S.  H. 
Lewis  Winslow. 
Lewis  Gnstavus. 
Lincoln  Abraham. 
Lincoln  William. 
LMaire  John, 
lieland  Lewis, 
liow  John  F. 
Leland  Francis  L. 
Lincoln  Mitchell. 
Livcrmore  Edward  SkLoe,  Jr. 
McCondry  Emery. 
McCondry  Fredmiek. 
Messenger  Tbamas. 
Manning  WUIiam. 
Minns  Constant  Freeman. 
Minns  Thomas. 
Morse  Samuel  T. 
Monlton  George. 
Mackay  Barnard. 
Mutxenbeeher  John. 
Morrill  James. 
Maekay  Robert  a 
Messenger  Foster. 
Munroe  Daniel. 
Merriam  Nathaniel. 
Merriam  William. 
Merriam  John. 
MUler  William  U. 
McNeill  Frcderiek. 
McNeill  Henry. 
Norwood  George. 
Niched  Qeorga. 
Kiekerson  E^nessr. 
ir«h  Daniel. 
Nash  Joseph. 
Norton  Charles  E. 
Niokals  Samnel. 
Nam  John. 
MaNaUl  William  H. 
Neat  George. 
Neat  John. 
OUsJaBMS. 
OUvwIliQanaH. 
Osbom  Oaorga. 
OClsGaorgo  W. 
Oavra  IniMis  N. 


INDEX    OF   NAMES. 


Adams,  Abigail,  1, 2, 128. 
Adams,  John,  3,  7,  U,  18, 10,  28, 

28,  33,  57,  72,  7»,  118, 133, 158, 

213,  280,  304,  339,  »»5,  423. 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  276, 809. 
Adam.H,  Samud,  12, 17,  00,  77, 92, 

94, 105, 117, 140,  150, 170, 190, 

20U,  235,  2^,  293,  309,  391. 
Adams,  Abijali,  232. 
Adams,  Zabdiel,  190. 
Adams,  John  Qtdncj,  149,  154, 

206,  233,  271,300,385,  414,465, 

493,  578. 
Applcton,  Nathan,  642. 
Attucks,  Ciispus,  20,  21,  37. 
Allen,  Jamm,  23. 
AUea,  KUuui,  35. 
AiuUo,  Jonathan   Williams,  31, 

i:i3. 
Atkinson,  Theodore,  45. 
AUen,  William,  64, 287,  385. 
AnioU,  91. 

Alien,  Jeremiah,  119,  330. 
A  very,  Hamad,  120. 
Austin,  Benjamin,  121,  180,  306, 

322. 
AjKhorp,  Sarah  Wentworth,  129. 
AiMlrc^H,  Benjamin,  132. 
Anu-,  Fisher,  146,  206,  291,  309, 

;j8;i. 

AU*ren»mW<*,  James,  161. 
Aiuttin,  Jonathan  Loring,  172,471. 
Aniory,  Rufus  Grucn,  199,  277, 

;ir>,  ;J89. 
Alden,  John,  567. 
Abbot,  Benjamin,  428. 
Abbot,  John  L.,  257,  532. 
Amory,  Bebeoca,  281. 
Allen,  Joseph,  2S5. 
AfiifH,  Nathaniel,  292. 
AiMlrewsi,  Anna,  300,  807. 
An;;ier,  (Hikes,  804. 
Au>tin,  William,  328. 
Aiutin,  Charles,  339. 
Appleton,  Dorothy,  :W9. 
Aftpleton,  Tsaar,  X^O. 
A'lHlin,  Stephen,  370. 
Ashimrton,  437.  *' 

Aiu*tin,  James  Trecrthic,  4711 
Atwood,  CliarieH,  477. 
AmbrosM-,  Skepiicii,  510. 
Ambra<H*,  Hannah,  510. 
AIliMi,  Wilkt-v,  530. 
AUAun,  Wa.'liington,  559,  626. 
AUt-n,  577. 

Auttin,  I  vers  James,  5S4. 
Amory.  Qixabeib  Turner,  5S4. 


Brooks,  William  If.,  663. 
Ji^nUey,  WUliam,  504. 
linifks,  Peter  C,  535,  611. 
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Brooks,  Charlotte  Gray,  535. 

Brown,  Clinton.  662. 

Brown,  Bixa  Maria,  662. 

BarUetl,  Bwkiel,  677. 

Benstm,  Ckorge,  679. 

Bailey,  Ebeneser,  682. 

Barrett,  Samuel,  698. 

Burritt,  Elihu,  610. 

Burton,  Warren,  496. 

Biglow,  William,  386,  631. 

Brown,  J<^n,  2. 

Blake,  George,  900.  931, 253. 

BarUett,  Jo^lah,  167. 

Barker,  Benjamin,  9. 

Burke,  Aodjunua,  184. 

Bullard,  Samuel,  2. 

Brown,  Penuel,  10. 

Blanchard,  John,  9. 

Blake,  William,  968. 

Bryant,  Thomaa,  9. 

Baldwin,  91. 

Bisby,  EUsha,  2. 

Bernard,  Frauds,  4,  23,  44,  54, 

75,212. 
Brooks,  John,  184,  90O,  906,  807, 

836,392,637. 
Beardmore.  Artliw,  170. 
BowdoiI^  James,  6,  11,  104,  107, 

381,641. 
Brown,  Blisha,  94. 
Berkley,  George,  80. 
Bailbar,33. 
Boswell,  James,  36. 
Vjles,  Blather,  87, 871. 
^UT,  Aaron,  200, 963. 
Brown,  John  B.,  40. 
BradJbtd,  Alden,  68, 101, 987. 
Bryant,  WUBam  C,  606. 
Brewer,  Jonathan,  66. 
Burguyne,  67, 174, 107, 875,  506. 
Bacon,  rranda,  87. 
Bulan,  John,  680. 
B^cfa,  Nathaniel,  90, 100. 
Brigii,  George  Nixon,  419, 406. 
Brkkett,  James,  164. 
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